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STATE OF NEW YORK: 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Pupiic Works, 
ABany, April, 1888. 


° 


To the Hon. Fremont Cote, 
Speaker of the Assembly : 

Str.—As required by law I have the honor to present here- 
with to the Legislature the annual report of this department upon 
the trade and von as of the canals for the year 1887. 

JAMES SHANAHAN, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 


REPORT. 


The whole number of tons carried upon the canals of this State 
during the season of 1887 was 5,553,805, and was eee. of the 
following described class of articles, viz. 


4 Tons. 
MEGUMeU OT UNE TOLERL oe pct. wh oe deed enlos Bocce a deca 1,529,809 
RPTL CMMEUULO Wee EI ahh on, vin og tha Ta HO we wh, = Uke 1,590,509 
DESIR AC TITEO ayes Serna hissed) te toune aoe Pata EN eG 212,216 
Ree CRY UGE re Oey. eae toturg oa ate IE A apin’ cr eden atch 378 , 734 
OT RerPAPITClON ar yeu Petts vale c nate Sung d e\n ete he 1, 842,537 
OSES RA UY RAED i RRS, aaa aN ARETE 5,553,805 
Which were composed of the following described articles: 
Tons. 
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Of the total tons carried on the éailals ‘3,968,767 tons went east; 
1,585,038 tons went west; 5,553,805 total tons. 

Of this amount 3,373,581 tons was through freight; 2,180,224 tons 
way freight; 5,553,805 total tons through and way. 

Of the total amount of freight shipped the 


Tons. 
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Statement showing the total quantity in: tons (2,000 lbs.) of all articles 
cleared on the canal at Buffalo during the season of 1887. 


Tons 

Oa rdsrancd SCantlIN Si i400 ROM ON dew eer sale ae tea 93 , 804 
ROMEO TOG: (2015 Lie, tte atid wnt wet arepaeae, Ske a are IRL Ue lier a 1,144 
LALA HOP aaa eae ee ie RecN CRISI ay eee OL DS. Pieeeee nt Ben Raa 3384 
DSO LE ON CUE esl s6 Soar oo nay ye Hea Dre NOG GOP, eel ca Mp caida GN ete 44 
MOS UR et aA Rr A VOPLS REM eas iy MOT inet Cre ecati oe” + deme 914,152 
SICA RN nt TAMIR OS afi ae ee Sm meeps, 1 Wie 8 438 , 069 
AVVO ee Sie Cans Seda, «titan Ae MeN ce ahd as Pavel peace eR ere ae 4,612 
RA BSA oe ne Lint (Un MN Nhe SLE 9, Sere aM dream ie: afh na a Cae 32,907 
MS ATEN hess Shs eM ad wa hte Siege ene EIN TR SS 15,217 
Darley Mabel. cioy. eens Re tate ae Bel cmtceaigene eas See 4,314 
PEAS AN 0: Deda Bie. 25 su cus Se ee oe hie wr et Mil an Reena 187 
RCE ah tee tae dau Tait Malema Nip eae Me TS Soult ogee, a gh 5,659 
Braman sai p Shull yal y aviv cte twain cee Suh. iy Semin NOR ad 272 
Bea XBOCE Sty ONY, ths Sa bapieucste tee oh ong se rca Alsen NM AD 30,950 
a MCAT AN CaK er. AN eas tn hee see Le nee Me Sau eT haat 3,970 
LEGS ORES CUR ey PA i en UE VPA aN EY ar tN) Sf Sates *5 , 293 
Cestings.and iromware... i 9-4 6 es Diem Sony 5 
tomes lime amd tlayall alate sont uuadee ae eye ie aa 2,000 
PSEUDO TS COAL, tyke Mae RB et Pi Gen Mt end aa 8,706 
POMS CEIO SS CL daa Ria ac caees a ce heer eyed. Ieee SuCML sake 9) 1,105 
Droomavanidi bar Peony ue dc ae cone ote ee en ae ee es 1 
Bains mate i ceria: ts UN tee ok tian UN ries aad 3,836 
LUVOvier Mier Chancligeir. ice. mk leet i ties ema ge pti it 
Potala ct seh atierege nto etal oh 8 A= Mamta earl tee fr, 571,592 


Value of all the property cleared on the canal at Buffalo during the 
season of 1887. . 


Boardevand scan tlie J... so cae ee nisl pha ti een eh $11,013,093 
BT SLE SLM aha pel ant OOH oe ae an aioe nn a 32,021 
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UU Si ees Sa eee a SMUT eg aaTRS oT pi ha aga Ray 740,415 
Beate yo ec ally: Sensis cathe soe ln COU EE a eA 538 , 940 
Parloyymaltock. \ kbs St, a) oie ani Niemen ann 228,369 
Peas‘and bears. 6. 0 oe at PR ech RKC eee PU eins A ce 14,935 
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DEAMOS ty eet) ee SP yok Aare Ron NTL Anat aie 5,110 
Solar SU LY AUIS. cing iy" eae eee ess Eeat 4,760 
1H babs EYES La 9 atta el cah rere ae ea 1,437,989 
OmeMicabamiecaKoN oi hatte) cone Ook Honcole ne © #95), 282 
Ramm UePe ets Ate < ai oie phen fh Ra te a 111, 153, 
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POO HEIOrO NG VOlAy oe. inv ah im Sen pt a tes 15,000 
Dip aMOnMeC Opiates kik, chee oe oe Oy en 21,765 
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OSMAN AD MTOM. solic. ate sie P Eig ae ae ke as ua OU 
MONO UO sete atic, Mek ol PITA Ge anki GEA s wen oe SE 95, 900 
Merelandise oc or. co ee einer Sate a penne caine te 2 , 200 

TOUS eS FS cig Sa each pe Ra Ne reg CROs Pe Ma A PO $39,191,827 
Total tons of property left at Buffalo from the canal during the season 

of 1887. 
Tons. 

PORES TA TAGE OA IUGLITA Ocal coe he 6 ig Xi niga hot ronda euoats a ale ges 62,699 
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BGM RCA Line wrt ace chr itche Siyue e 0 kialevsies a hotats hace ds oer 8,500 
Sa UROES Ti 0 (oe ele Mea eae Ses aR Rafe Ro Ae ak ae MP tree oa 9,085 
VIOUS RCS ame sities sce yee ea ee ne sal hols, BudM Cove ae Sou ota Foes 5,467 
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| Eau Wis V6 by NOY CRIA aS Bore: Sea eS ae cols BOOP Er IPE amen gr 67, 232 
Sroekery ander lassWware S112. ects ete 6 yp rms, oe cue ope 1,392 
LS Coty vip 8 ae Bea Nt A Si ee ae eR orate 21 
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Value of all the property left at Buffalo from the canal during the season 


of 1887. 

Boardsiand: scantlen a’ u.c clade teak yas nel el etka mean pee eg $18,810 
I Gat 6 a ey Re ROR es Clem SU eM YAO pate eis ants Yr is 4,212 
SLVR FC) 5 US NNR ar SPN AEN WA RSs Af Tigres BURA, GE ag oY 1, 762,026 
Bloom. snd bar wom yore mete ae Tanti alae eh 670, 547 
Castes ald WrOMwarey.cuagan. ci ty. al, Gat eee 191,039 
IDonesticrgalts dese ete Mee icy Oe ck mI on te ooo ee ly tee eG 30, 230 
1 OV S{CVESS OWE £5 GAMBA ay rier dW sy ra <caia ap Mote PONG od ACN MB uh ey 34,000 
SLUTS rani elte RPE INGE Seat opar Ode reba iat im tele eae 27 1,090,215 
SAY CE e¥ Ae a teen eS areata SN da) MM Sem 164,016 
LOY Ry Maem gee cap MMM DS EC eee UOT cate RAND eaten a ARIS tao eae 582,106 
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JAG high Ravn Wi Pesce Ar AE OR Ra AU Teg Oe ae ates Le 950 
POP CIA CISC. Le yo) LN tuts Case eet ee een gett 8,879 , 434 
Stone imetandclayorn.krs «nea tae Ea Saat an 15477, 138 
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Lh ah eee PRON Mn MIU Wael aie eR eel aia Nog 1 040 
Beas ANCL VEHNS Ae My. ek tel, Bete melee aaah eae ene ae 840 

TRO GET 08 bite AR ng CUES Senet Pere cines ene Sie Oe eee $30, 617 , 728 
Total tons of property cleared on the Oswego canal during the season 

of 1887. 

Tons. 
Boards and rscantlin gia asa aM aguh ayer ce eee 111,435 
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Ate ho Sean RUGS Reichel il oT tid” 790 
WCAG Oa) le Snail fe Ls wale nl eS meen OR Rete 675 
Eby Gia oa SL toh ey tates Ned oP lat ae a etre RON 716 
Sis) ana meena tein CAMA enon aime ey let it yo a ‘ 2 
Barley. pos Aas oe net phe Sas ae ee ee a a 44,580 
Barley malt... .00 1 cn ake Sebi pen Bea sn eee 930 
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Tons. 

MERC AIS Ress, Moa ws S) a ge: MG a eee 237 
2 USS 4 dl as aa De A: PI a 2 100 
Lote BMI aD. 8 a Rg BT 2 
PMNSe DE MINC OCLC! got ox Pei ev Et they. fy ee 15 
I LU CTAMGCLONGNCISE. «cpio ob 2s Seda oe coe bo ae eaten 73 
Pe Pomerat Claey rie Sato. Aho 2 ats DL Eg dees, 400 
Pan TPMMe ODEN a Canes Ae ant oN ote Pee oi Py ak bane 4,984 
Sundries. .... Cpa orem rst ee a a haseln eal 2 Ae 6,118 

LOG cs 1S elegy Sateen the el CR I. RIAL a a 176,177 


Value of all the property cleared at Oswego during the season of 1887. 


PORTA T OS ATC USCADTIIN Oy fo cncle PP OnE, «sid ad asbie leva paused ota $1 , 837, 226 
PI LOS”. cis sn oreo ts PERE ne epee pA ecard rena nes t 22,781 
OU SRST N22 ale 7 ged NN Oa a a 3,596 
REE EE ON on nanny. Trakeasdics Soi nae oer eruae tied 120 
Ashes (leached)....... AE task cM eee! wiaian tee. as 12,249 
Picts |. Sg Sea arenas ste SOR Onl ee eo 40,222 
CONES oer ec lie Ope ORs Re aR ee aa ee ae 19,134 
POSTS 0 Gon ee a a Ee Ce P 15,344 
GORE ete fa SLR Sad DS ORE Ae SBA) te enero ne eet age? 25 
Me ee CaS Soe fehe Le Ale goede won ve N sta ate epeye fo wins sieleteinn 1,671, 731 
SEEM Bee ESAT 1 a em ee a oR oe 54, 664 
LOE SENG ISSUED CRS Sag ce ae a Pe ae 2,060 
eG ASHAIMORDEANIO Tenis sgh a ites eae siwielcwe yas eeeios ase Pee 5,584 
PE essed ei Oee a ote tale TS Sino ies day He nsneleye shot se 1,667 
LP CURST ATES RAE) 0S UR PRR ME Mean ore oe 800 
TRIE HROR A Aino cen ee eee Ree CC ale enemy ei ceo ee 900 
ANIL oul ere anvereel eWINe HIS wero ee alo Bo ae > ab OOO eo Bowe oe 14, 640 
Prmrre UTeOAM CLAY e folk p axle aid o-uh a's Gre these ores 1,400 
UNECE (CORT obese a cee vay aokors.s soi s Shase Rhee e Ee ieee ke 22,428 

CNS DRE) Soc ee eae aoe iio hit Aen ae $3 , 226,021 
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Total tons of property left at Oswego from the canal during the season of 
1887. 

4 Tons. 
Doards and scamtlin gpa eon he ali A Eke eee 7,050 
She leg heii) se Ne are een a ich hy a font a 75 
PUTIN OI 2's al Shaan ah slams tosuyeiee Ma Se 9) a Wi Mae ea 20 
AW Lien te aN ches coher ly gta we Backes Uta sek Pe ov PS ee Ween 4,738 
lO Fahie Lra a yea rat chal Mie Mearen Rated Ae eat ae Ra a ee 6, 720 
Rpeorrra ieaneriL 89  Uois Nei sca ck ae nee Vea eae ean 3 
UU TLaa' Gh Uh VeRpnaa te Ae iUGH er Vee a ATAU MIAN Senge Ania Os 6 
Domestiosalt: MU sevucigtn led eum, enh. cea ny ee Na aa 726 
Tuontand ‘steel is 2 tii at rah aoe Ae eee arm tet y 
TOISAS ORC ake tie ee ieee ee I eleieer  is eR nen SL” 28 
mill other mer chandage tc.) Anni nN ae) elgg gh | ae 2,054 
Stone, limevand clays.) 02. S70) See Peek sth bate 8,311 
LC SL pt EEN RUMOR AR a ene Ee EATS AMY AGE nl IG RUN UR ts 401 
MELT ACLS / Coal. Yi Aer iets ore ea Ne eee ee ee ae eee aay 8,620 
WPOLVOLSRETY | Paty idly tele aay A yak Mae kere yk eS A eS AD 

\ ee 
AR OAM cacoviacs <splyh ier anti Nei, es a Tint Be ete 38,880 


Value of all the property left at Oswego from the canal during the 
season of 1887. 


Beards ANG sean bang) sc... c lane a em oe Whee Loma een $84, 602 
Rou RAY EY MU Paisano ir een HNC UT ply de) er sae 1,794 
PETER onic Nitin ee ME ONE A Atta 7 SE Rte Cia Rag a 264 
Wheat). ica Perec Nae ee MOR Sorte Poa Deis e Saget 134, 236 
COUT acetal, Hee eeyie, won ee ty CSN Setar, Sill ROMO) Ua ete oa 112,000 
On tatnn Gg) 27 he ah Ne tae Tis RUD ReOE meat gin 62 
ATH Bah Hy Ng ea eee RURULaT MAUR Lucy eS Sedaka dha atte aie eae 1,200 
Domestic: salt... i.) cyst eee ob sae em Aya Jaen ee 5,808 
Lpomvand steelietss we. mua ete h saith een a pune) Miatiaeah tat 540 
Pliaty etiemolrétes ic ean chine aul mone nen Naan : 1,674 
All other merchandise piu ayo. sees ae Lee SNE ‘410,835 
Stone lime yndaclay ius «5. 4th lun oie ena een ein 29,088 
COU DEUIL  nnts as Sane cre ioe eles parent NSN nue, dee eth TERE 1,403 
AntRracttencoall ey saa Sas ie ame aie ay ee eae 38, 790 
Botrolenm iv ancient «len ty en een oe eae 2,975 - 
EO GAL a chs) nsclahea sare) ge SS ge RS CCA $825,271 


SS 
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Total tons of property carried upon the Black River canal during 
season of 1887. 


Tons. 
Seer ispetrescan tin he ie eV pet, oy nates ww eebne 82,503 
CNEBIUORI STE 90 SS Oa aR i a eR Ge PEL 3 
See Be Sth. arate rd RN ta te DS eee 5, 280 
EOGNEN 2a, EADS INR PSA SG cr a Ta 1A 
SOL SP Eo 5S ON AGRI EES GRR SER eon aa De SP Ae a 58 
Bete roto worand Lard Olly. bin oa echo ee cked come’ 9 
2 CHG): SSRI CV RM CRS Pa 340 
ARES ee SAE ae Mats, Se Meet aashy dS eee hantcwepagh onl ore 50 
SEL a: 2 Ne RR ieee ge par Re a a 709 
COPURE. wooed) RELIES oe 9 ae RED tt ag LON rd 164 
Bran and shipstuffs :.,.5..... 00... .: Fey A GhaNt ce ON cea 107 
Ee ee Nee Oc tt Sie PANE yatta oy Salo Wee aie 28 
OCU ALAS ey SO eR a a PR 2,191 
OTIS G8 Sh a UE te ee a 630 
UNITE ABUTS" SS AIA a a eR SE mS 
CES GAUL, TEL SEG eager SECS Ge ee a 6 
RIO SIC Sali Re tse ee 0 ern yp, Wake Nets da sordioe Soe tw ale 6 F 71 
“OAEUS SY a Nt a Ui eg Re Re ee ee me Ay ty eed Se gr 100 
Nails, spikes and horseshoes® 2. . jy... ity ee 6 
Pater Merchandise... ce 6 Se Mie wissen s ne beuge ood 657 
Bee OMMIIO ATIC OLY V0. herein usm s talele cine vislee ewig ge Ses x 3,075 
PASM MME TLC LCOM etre a st this epee ah Neg. Kis agate Se sl omeberno nies 2,600 
SD CLRG ESTE Sh Gan Re deal RSE a BP Pa 135 
BU eee 2h 6 aed santa Shatin Sager Me te Re eas 111, 847 
Total tons of property carried upon the Cayuga and Seneca canal during the 
4 season of 1887. Tong 
Boel AN SCAM CTO oo.6 sac buen) cig sine = Fie nce Biase 8 Pn 7,065 
Dre Mri cecal tive Ie seu cPeite, als oda tm erein le Bown ya alate 6,180 
em REIN Doane BT stone talle ce 2 8 oh clsio Be, wanceird? My a nbeeken 655 
GD J CR ARGS Roi fc Me eae Oe Dar any ar arr SG a ALD 
MEINE Dies stig. earn UAC aa x vanapest sO Wanna bh ceauelle Sepik 244 
ree PIN CLAN CUGIA Te crafts asin. 9 din vie «lA tie ayant 32,817 
Bese LOCO Rh 2 wheal eh ie hikes Che in! 2%. op wrath one Bi yede 187,751 
RMT IOUS COD. ih eet. Ce awaln ea eae tee te bla oe 6,976 
Oo. hg EES” 8 RSME A CA PR eR rl des 


PIS be MMe RECS eR ITN AMEE eG uh fare CY che Bsn maa ee alah 195,933 
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Total tons of property cleared at Whitehall during the season of 1887. 
Tons. 
Boards andy seantling sre iat Ao een eae eee 234, 644 
Sling les Ute fi ha ay Ty! ILO alee 32 
PLATO Tre Beco ay HS 1c, dO RMR a opie Ue SOM le ae ae 13, 732 
DEAN OB Jas ching Wo ne pudelam, vale teh Mu en amateadlat ieee ete ee aa 739 
5 hoy eke Rana tre mR ap cele NN Na he MEA Um an AA Eg oe 19,327 
Ashes, leached............ Ste RR ok sue ee eee 120 
Bare yi iasciehlt comm a Ot oye ae ealn ies ep Aang ne 2171 
Ota ie Shee oat NEUE ANS EIN ee lie AA ae ae 3 
IN PLOS 3 AN rato Mion a, gk TEM lira bel eae Jee ei ae 726 
POLEUOCS od 86 NS Dan ata ar 4k Naan Woe As an a en oe ae ee 5, 228 
ASTER of RE OU AEN On MET Ney I MRS es Cicer gb 3,406 
Bloom god! bar cram pian og ewe Tn ten tye a eee 3,558 
Tronvamd ‘steel rag. Sas ties oe eee te mene aM Mana 242 
Haurogds irony, Pag tae Ad ok pk acne Cy ae me ee aed ae 123 
Allotherimerchandise: ©) i jai ce ewe eee ete ie 332 
Olomes laienand, Clay ai ya) vei oer tak elena ear aie 6,396 
Eon OF OX tian 00, 24 es eu 1 uh 607 ce RG Ne yes 240,190 
SUN CITES ct yatll ac ENG: EL A OMNIS 2. «Ge 3,097 
OGRE IES Gavan ae Me ONIN ita ao gh RSENS a ee ea 584, 566 
Value of all the property cleared at Whitehall during the season. 
Boards and SCamG lin. O'R Sek Ns oe eg leenen AEE ek SD ON $2,111, 792 
Shim gles toh a ae a ate Sad eo eee ne ra 774 
PU DOT aes De ons vad ase ceeds we or a aan 48,072 
BiaVes eS Lib hh ce cL eh Rua orth mia tay, See 14,779 
Wich sf oath Ba eae Rai lena Sa ete ae 28 , 324 
Bshies:(leachosl \tiy jis eren cue. thek Monte nee iy oe eae : 800 | 
Barley Sd <2 kN Ria ac bas a eee te em pelted aaa 6,327 
Oats cre Heap en ee eee ERIS Meas? bi VSM ese fo at 80 
DDE Bie sili ick le Rate BAe uc ee ete dhe Oa 29,025 
Bota toes (oye Ns yeh lathe ee RA ahha Bee Soe oe rena Nem 104,552 
EAS PONG OA as Seo ge ecatalia eee un ne lace ee 68,118 
Peo on ron WENO 0 Re 8 camer ek eran aa 106,736 
Wromsandsetecls. . 7. Ud. iy pane) inlets Dnata 12,124 
Bailtoad dion... et 08 awe mae, cre enue ke meee een 4,928 
All other merchandise.......... Soar a ter: HARON an ct ere 13,296 
Stone dimerandrclay i110) aan ea enna 63,962 
Fron ‘ores SiGe Us eG en ee al ay en eae 720,570 
UV Pes oes) et a ee anc det ene 61,954 
Total sit, vg eu itty kN aI Wa oi car Sad $3 , 396, 213 


——— 
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Total tons of property left at Whitehall from the canal during the season 
of 1887. , 
Tons. 

Bree ATIC, CGAL EIN OM = oo suc ah eiol odes So al Slgeaa a’ Cree ete 288 
MEAS ot hte eM ai tvacn, b's SIM iy CAS SIA APRS |e 1,720 
ae me arth oo Flo Dain Pe Ake bas golteaaraaui-avg ed 18 
ea ees tks N a ibe Sahn slave gipterdve ace, Yooloassdisay bane 83 
DGD su SSS SS a a 19 
PGT GINS. Sa ae a 3,377 
Castings and ironware ............ ay nde eka oye 339 
eR IN ace he TSO S wets Seyens ers kok Dow Lillasefs 2,854 
© CELSO NO CR kor A a 2,302 
SUSE S| AER I Tra a pO eek a EN 5,168 
IN Lenllrnsserereye yay SP Sake oct ae Ae a a area 2,250 
CONG) pd ha Ge a eo OG - 4 
INDUS SPIKES, OCs 2.6... ek Bee eed or VANE IP eet 1,538 
ICAMETTORS TOE Sere meer) beak nb etl, Ke ate Urey Stale tonctihetey. 1,058 
Pe MMC RODENT ner ie ge aan’, ap PCT A. es eee oo wees De Oe Pah 2,936 
Mone mNGrC Han diSe rst cus. «Mas veo oo dees ieye es ees 7,728 
RPE UITIMCE ALOU CII a hogs. Alas tk aa ns ke ye ee Le T52 
CUES) Se oa CSS IS Lc. ere tone Medea 155 
PompNEserbe COA sv. oc eS ok seat oe Me Ae eins flee eesae 206, 625 
ES TaAUMMMATIN OU G MC O DURE io, ete aytiic ba, GME eas cc Bete a aes ews ad ony 8,815 
aE ETI UOTTET Pe Cinders Si fe os Sicee Sk Shela Bes Oh eee a epee 5 
Sop ac Eee aa See The Lee ba ae Peas 1,170 

SREP ee UC Athen Racing ata aS PR TNA 266,204 
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Value of all the property left at Whitehall during the season of 1887. 


Boardsvand, scantling i: ))0.b 0 oy ein 2 een ee ne $2, 877 
PUT OP Tet ieee alone GN ane Be On hte Mw Ue Rs Rca a 6,020 
HE ORG Tet ye GOR ON Tere ROY RS Oty RD 3,060 
BST 0 a eat eM acter Mra oo URS. 8 uted NNER ery Unie SE |G Ta 1,098 
OBL Cia OS ah ae maa Chait rth Tape et Glee Oe REE Nig 480 
BHO VIPOM AL's sted well che ealeecas EIN Ie Uny es ae ier ara 67,586 
Castinesiand iromware sue aime tnt eee mae 33,871 
Domestic salt, iran 0) te vere Vee ane ate ae 28, 542 
Hovetem Gal trys withers t yeh een dg eal angie meer ne 46 , 033 
RS UREA 9 Ct ge Lk ts to ea ae eG 620, 217 
MOg es O8 Geshe iy uh ron eae ieee es ik Soe aaa 225 ,010 
Collee ieee iat i ueb aie mae RUSS REN eR ae ec anl an hde ee 2,000 
Nails, spikes and horseshoes .... .... A i Me SARS a 92,267 
Hronvand steel 1s 8c Soe ae eos ey Le ea 52,907 
Eiaalrobd aromd 0 BP asl ahcad Coie Gi Mile hike ea a wey PLU BSA 
All other'merchandiso ss, ici 4 hn hen i o - 809,101 
Stone, lime and Clays ae EDS Nile 7 MAO ae gta te Uae Me 177, 521 
CEVSULE Bara RN am amp Clae A act on esate td Sige toe 3,010 
Anthracite coal...... Sc ts pie an ec Senseo ae Aan 1,033 , 124 
Bituminous coal :....... 0... Pose a seh onan uh PM oe AR 35, 258 
eur oleuiri ne GMS. itl aa. Seal, Aa cakes Nee natn 603 
PUG L1GS i ie ca win as eee Ao ea ee eet . 23, 390 

otal sential heer Hess) Oats Wareheste feasting heats PEA $2,282,119 
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Value of all the property and value of each article that went to New York 
during the season of 1887. 


Meoowrds und -seantlin grt Sok Oden a elt Dee een ek $6,658, 743 
"OLGA ECS A ee aS AE pee OBO 5,536 
LILO SS) 0 AV ie Aah gan SoA Ry Se OE NES 72,663 
SECA OGY WS Ue le AEP cE 6,880 
OSG TSC os, AR AR Se CA RRA Mi 16,745 
Pee OC See yn on hank ge oe osha the ae 18, 657 
NAO ccd Ost oA RRS RE A A A i Ss RRL AI PR FoR 169 
UI IO AE Ses ESR De A tt a oe a sae Se ee 3,625 
WHGRt ccs. 2. SEAR ICL SMe at Ries SNIDER tr, 2 28 , 638 , 867 
Pie mer ceN cst Sb n, S0, Uhas oe S.blaiast te, Sienctenar tots anaes pee 37, 097 
ER Ree Fey ni Bo NYS striae sis bs shee Mee 8,193,894 
REP RAP ISI pI Wy Mahe 8 las aberaplasi ltt e tecahtenyal 1,600,791 
1 CTS TIS eon ep aan a APRA ee Or Reh 690 , 223 
OP PER ht NG Banc Ved. aI SFE aes ape ace die lovwyaie Bae 700, 801 
WOR GRATION CANISe Meme cek rit nytt noose fis tees oes oieae Wario 31,788 
STONERS Gag a5 ER a a dE TOR Sr EE EID PERO EN 16,331 
JP GRGT OEE! 5. ais wale aa ent oer Meg Ae ame eee er Mee re nea, 354,005 
ISIE ESE: cal SAAN Ral IRS GE al tg or avai st Rae Aa ae ie one PRE Gos 2 , 227,956 
Domestic spirits........- Es he Ct INE BS Ae 198 , 552 
CO) WMeNINGA Nea CAIRO secvative, vai tacts Sun erate wih wa mls voles ais meee 291,695 
TORE ISTNVA TURE hn Ee ia ea Ae a a na oI RT Sh Se 1,860 
MAM ORAL Due oe fait Seopansg a es ook Baye Shin Se 17,072 
PRAM ae eleaiia Sate MAc Rigas Delete eases Bataraae a qleidahs 158, 773 
TO OMe RAN OAT OTe nly ofa as tchote, Core Scone ea Steep sud) cea 97,303 
USENGIE CEES 8 Sona ra a RS ES ert er 9S Sa 148 , 937 
SHOES ASOT 8) AACS I IR eee Pa ee ERS Ae ta 231,686 
PIE OAM ODT te Neier As acne Sai = ee w ngud tian cower 7,392 
GOP MCL OD AN GIG. «5 -r.0 the. ho Stipes idl lo’ seas oe epee 5,180,140 
Btone, lime anid: clayr:, ue. ows teas 6 ote wee ole He elen ea sees 476 ,655 
Rock and superphosphate....... -.----se-see sree eee 32,804 
PUMA athe COAL zt ke ck. eels arate cee tee roe elem yore : 2,460 
IG UITHTANO LIS RC OB enn ee leet seach cone olla tiereraes homed fear bani eke 1,480 
ROTM OT OU neta ree SOc: Cera a cai edac siete 865 , 856 
STIPE TAS es VA eared ie tise aaa eele's i Carigth Spat ees 3,088 , 211 

SE rales tins ches eg stadt beter rete . $60,075,597 
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Statement showing the value of each article and the value of all articles car- 
ried ypon the canals during the season of 1887. 


Pe Urramd up Sltr yy, vc ea asec len ee eee he Anas $10, 290 
Boesrds and cean tling...7 0 er ak e eee Caan, 14,825,033 
ira TG a) SUVS 2s ar, al onl ea ear ORs ea BRE A tn eat 113, 350 
BENT oN hase’ Sara IR oor cle it Ce ale Ne 250,718 
SCI) eae ree pean Aen alm vopiat cud (snl 1 139 , 681 
WOOK) Roi Ue wae eM aN ste nad aia DeeaC eas eae te emae 177,344 
rehes, pot snd penrli iso) win Waeen) a eel nielee eee 36, 202 
Ashes, leached.......... ASRS as ocr eke Met oes ean en Ua 13,049 
BOE Le Wn Sieg Soaks ciel Oe ta aN Ahly ee en 11,212 
DOO yr yok. su cctiee cass tage Reem STOMA Nah greet SR BRA 846 
IB OEB ORCS ih nad oyiie tt he oe Sra eA ele SO ah 1,668 
IB DGS eee sie ols Coes ceil Gan SN hans ae cake bon ena aee On 525 
Ward) tallow andblard Oils. Wiliam ae oe 9, 595 
ALTO SR SS aa UN oA Mim te eS daiam ip eV Sei, a San 135,851 
MG oath tases ety au Abs oa aN Uae an aca mE 199,898 
AAG SA earth ear ani Tenaic ni ee VAN Sify 26 5520, 581 
MUO Bat see Wome on bE RR NCRAY Meche Minick eta ay 127,107 
NORM SR Us sno sk cus atc NEV Ren alin) Re TE 8,671, 822 
BOLE Me Ue alae sme ethno ate lg OL Reel a a 160 
Fee yates aces on cB yar yt de RR my Oa 2,631,105 
Barley malhas® V0). eg diatie’ iba vet eae atin to, ee URC OOM 692,827 
CISUS UTS Baie aia ecto Mice nen banter el Otro! CC et 798, 541 
erareond shipistufi va iit lae veins ite nite iy aed 69,907 
Beas 20d Weenies scala seca Slit eam ae a ee 20,469 
BIOL OS a oti On, cea oe ds ae ee 106,972 
POLALO CB Ris ah rciieny Noten diac raeeks fy Neto sia Hs eae 552,798 
Dried. Leni acto ce Rie been Kalen na lec erate 424 464 
Unmanufactured tobacco . 1.4325) Jt 4,000 
BRINN 5 eee aera Mas WE DML <P Oy) Mail (6) 95,018 
plover and orisa ‘seéd''e i Jie con oy ee aoe al 172,585 
POSS CE Oy OL) UK autnd . aumeaite nee Behe Fis he ea ena 1,481,733 
Domestic spirits. 2)... 0; lee aN OL iene 391,043 
ee emieal andl dale). 5 UN on Use hee lle 171,883 
ZDISU ING Soto OME ee neuen CRN, Oe sch Man pan eae 264, 789 
ee ae as) 07 Ace CARY Ns pes ee 11,905 
marrendupigilend 4.1 Tul cic, “shy Wie eae aeonTe Seber. 24,118 
Es ae UR OERENP AN On Naty lah tea S/. 1,304, 643 
pe comtand Pars irom. Oe ee ee 967 , 464 
SOstngs tid tron wate, 0. Ung ae ea 425,127 


Domestic Colton it: oon! ei) eeu al 11,979 
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(BIOS ST AE te eC ae ae ST ee aehe Ace 7 $1,122,137 
Foreign salt ..... ins N ee SR 2 NS Ata basic ee ee ain 183,090 
RM eR RS LOE ees oN Oe ot 11 NS Raita sees 1,956,077 
PETA ME SY PNA Mele gk he cor erst ede enh cote eee ee 711,637 
OIRO ORs Ne nS oe ee en MY. oa bt oho a Mec aes 675 , 288 
Noise spikes and: “horseshoes... <6 %.5 55 aban eset oe oe 86,341 
LieCits, £5 GOSS yay RRMA Sagan Ce We ied eR Ed at eine 19,556,988 
PAPER AAT ONS, ct Ay ye okie Sa ee Rh EN OES 1,279,488 
Flint, enamel, crockery and glassware .............. a 646,135 
PIBOUNEL MMEPCHANICISE/<,. orp A Ais Raed oh eects ale aula dele 57,252,410 
MOP MOLLOLO MA asst ar tea see yas thea Ss Seas ck ee 19,162 
Stone, lime and clay ......... Heo tiat 9 eit exc Nee ea 3,889,542 
SPSL seg Ube 8 ae ORE AIRE oS CRIN DOR EON am arclee Bed 1 57 , 852 
Rock and superphosphate........ Pea dpe iene 432 ,038 
PPEMIEE A CEEO PCO eye sarees te ts epg len as Sod eet tae Win renee? 3, 9a, Cla 
Bit IN INOUSMCOAlsia) are eeie hon arouses hone ann tare 156, 702 
TRS THTRONIGIUIN TD, ce eet ote wen ea cathe cre NG ara ont ea Paeclrrancr cere oe 11,106 
Tina GREG: atic heen aah, Rac eRe Ca er Cea acecaceeth, re ren stiee ea 731,481 
SUCH TACC tats | oe ss KR ciate atte oe 0s Saatessie ENG a we pri! os «2 5) 086, 084s 
PUGH s,s SER EN Ne ie Garin Re earn top err PRS ae BA $159 , 245 , 977 
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The following statement shows the average lake and canal rates on wheat 
and corn each year since 1880 : 


YEAR PONaw Hore] Tolls. inufealine Bas, | Take fretet 

1880. Ci einse fits ee ma: AEs | Ge, on, ie, ce mm. fr, 

Wheat ....... OH 0) Ihe De yea By A ly yeni bn ts 

CORN Ewes: Oi OE Ww Osa 9 GF 2! yee () ap eae Se KOO) 
1881. | 

BWWalnarbe ne ie 2. AL Gy 38} ans OS Sate Ou ee) By ak, 

Wore ese Ate Oe at OO Oh Seek 2 2 
1882 

Wiheatore.c..: Meal e te gE Or. 3} Ae 315 De 1G ds 

COTrlieey ee A Siem) | i Sy ae SO veal! D seroma 
1883. 

Wheat....... AN 8s Ae} reece elt bere aha oe Ban i 

Corie cece: Ab as 4 EV 6 C.creeal ie: eee es {Ih 
1884. | | 

Walicataees tse IRV ee ie Vieng Free ag uae eae Dy (is <4 

ES Oories ee co Pees Soir Cate Ons) Free he, Suraeene ns clara 
1885. | | 

iW ilveatmteeacs- heed =< Bord | asl Free ieee rere oOo 

Wore: An .. [vs 48 | Free lg foatea Sencen pees Reciage 3 
1886. | | | 

Wheat. . ee | PO Osun lene ieeeaain ty te Sao 

Corman Niner d raya Apion reese tp epee eekulancc <f/ 
1887. | | 

Wheat. . fat Landed. | ECC mata MGs ASS Oees 

Corn brnaa 475.05 Nice eer Oss fey sk eenghl Meter f ST ae 
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. The whole number of clearances issued during the season of 1887 
was 42,721, and were issued at the following offices: 
ME LORE. oie (Np isha. chatona oe abe eeeeaine sea tttany soe a.enatehenateee rt hae 5,396 
‘ BRO SU LPO, 250. Sag 5 iach oOo: ape) Maple ngettoneh Chal Os ratyrat eel Stree esis elie 9,256 
BS CURE! SRR EY | Ob Gone Saree pestle ah a cateyo taht ao ll eu alah ae 4,740 
BB Testor foe el Lee ee ee ee ie ee 2,144 
es RAGE NOES eet A FLW eRe vos a rh a ul 3,652 
BCL Pe ORS rte tae Peet os Pe pip oo Na Oy Antal alread 7,925 
VP LOTION. » iicce uk. Miokwtloe Uaueld.g: ie Wao ole Oa aeem carn ita tees ea ete 3,001 
Byer ce alls 302 Sess iete Sk War, eseean ays ourer a ley Senn eeseniayeins Nara tc ee ara te 3,538 
BORER Oi ee ene ecot bined ara sre wre aia, ore TEAS gM VEN alee Su anenate 916 
PPTNE SY Be Sie) vce, she oleate Seg oli kar tas aula eam awed Manat tated pecs aay eanvehra te 978 
MT OOTY UL GO. cs bn 0 on) 6 he eile tage acre Wide sls ae lates Sine a ace eae enue oe saree 1,175 
‘y Toba ace ok eys Kaa ee eRe eal, Same Say Acari eg te 49° 721 


. The total tons coming to tide-water for each of the fifty years and the 


2 ae aggregate value thereof, in market, was as follows : 
iG YEARS. Tons. Value. 

Bria ieee s Sethscret oni: eee same Reheat 640,481 $23 , 038, 510 
BE SOONER ESS FNL tae wanes ha SE More 602,128 20,163,199 
BO re Sick, Rie ai Syal ntl o, enol Po raele etal Abs wa ects 669,012 23 , 213,573 

SCE SR mwa rae eRe ae Certara 774, 334 27 , 225 , 322 

ea Tiny! Naas os a) ap oo8 Ute e cian y ahve amen core 666 , 626 22,751,013 
Se aires Sn cele chal De cua enenoenle nea 836 , 861 28 , 453, 408 
Me GS ap dls dhe A oeadene neta ae 1,019,094 34,183,167 
ph l84bo,. 65; Pie PRE VARIO Mao ALS katate Gy 1,204,943 45,452,321 
BE Ot A easels 5 oot asd als a eee eles 1,362,319 | 51,105,256 
MM (ee sid Loe ays. av a Sg tera elelpn Reems 1, 744, 283 73,092,414 
SIS Sa Gua aoe PA ra ae neon 1,447,905 50, 883, 907 
cs okie sine 1G Sse oe Rao BA LOT 9C04 6 52,375,521 
RES oer ate bats. snd nS cs “ky oo RTS ae 2,033, 863 55,474, 637 
LL SUSID aD I SRE Si tearm tren tarsi Nueapa miraiiingr sedi 1,977; 151 53,927,508 
LAC XO A en er eee ne 2, 234, 822 66, 893,102 
DSO ATMs ew eae TS well eee 2,505,797 73,688,044 

Ate 250 le avadenns Saree w/Alsie oa RUA Re oe 2, 223,743 72,120, 681 

ESOC y te gia oars catamaran nt vate Ureteva ee ae 1,890,593 74,177,937 
TSO ag ie an oe cr nace Ree 2,123,469 74, 286, 735 

SN AAR aie Une h ns e SPieenpa mmon Sean NAC Br (a BAL 51,190,018 

UGG) ie, GR he ea OPUS CPR Sea Rr 1,985,142 61,536,061 

ESE) Rana Poy ee Eee PTCA REEL 8 2,121,672 43,175,312 

SSUES! is Aletta i MC eb tes gator _ 2,854,877 78,798,617 

| CNGTLEE Ss BA aT ee Ue, Wee AT GURU Eo 2,980, 144 81,432,759 


Peco ok ce DORA ONS 3,402,709 | 111,176,568 
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Total tons coming to tide-water — (Continued). 


sia) @) 
miele 6 0/6 © ce ee ©. 0 = sae ope 60 0), @ 0 ee ce 0 
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eGo gn oe wah sae) e\'e..0 16,6 6:0! 4) 6,6) #0 \6 (0) ™ 2: 06, fel pie. > 
Ce 
a) Pui) 61 O89} /0 whore” 9.2). ular (0) me #, 0608; 6, €i.w evel ie lente 
ey}n [04 0-16), 90 0 6) 0.0.70 610) . Fo) | efie) 8) 84s) 0. of 1.6 1016 6 0 0/0 
tC ew eee eee ee et err esare to enecseeseens 
hie) S00] 6 0)0 « © ee eth le « ip ©) 6 6 ,0).0, be)e\ leis ©) 006 ye © 
im) une Keefe) a4 ese eo) (glee) isis) © 0j.¢| «(6,0 \0) 0), sis 8 @ Jette, 0-86 
re 
BAN Te} 0p £0) te x6! \S@ 1019 6) i Lae 8. 0a 6) ©, 0\/@ in’ 8.0016, 9710) \6 
elie 0.01.6 (61,0, 0. e\'6letle es ® e) 9. ip 9) 0)'8 1s e)jelne\'a (e's 9, eye. 0 -@ 
Pas, Ob SPO Nels sikelieiiel-e-e Lelie ed) eLleli9 .u\ isi) see! po due we) > 
Pie f071@, 4] 1610. © w.16 fa! wile wo) ete \e ss 0 0 wile .6clb 0) le re eine! 
eo Melis a be felis @ eule |p (e\\e 6 © 6) s 0 Sc © bls © (0 elle, ©\e7s 
Ce 
REsele is ef 6 6( (0) 6/fe ele el |e (soe, 9 vin) fis) ¢ 8) e606. je 9 Ka 0 
COCHIN CEE MC HCe CL CAR LEWC oMY Sa ar bel CMC WEE econ ar Yk WC CY 
ee 
chia) fa ellails He (2) 0) (6, eitelgel's ap) etn pce ets, ©, © e\{s (te sree ve, © 
Ce 
©) 6 6 se ie e 0's 0 ee one 6 0.0 © @ Be 0) OL + <2 © © 'ete) one 
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ete) 0) eheye 0) 0) 06 0 .¢.0 6 6 6 6 6 6, 0,0 d\e aye + cl pe) ees 


Tons. 


3,274,727 


2, 805,257 
2,730,181 
3,305, 607 
3,029 , 695 
3,240, 806 
3,096,142 
3,156, 302 
3,494,801 
3,647,944 
3,376, 649 
3,123,112 
2,608,777 
2,426,182 
2,986, 812 
3,637,101 
3,286,176 
4,067,402 
3,065, 839 
3,068, 152 
2,892,176 
2,900,788 
2,715,219 
3,215,177 
3°158 , 923 


Value. 


$123, 173,294 
145, 609, 202 
113, 865, 846 
131,801,477 
120, 902, 834 
136,446, 582 
144, 866, 060 
105,517,020 
106,874,570 
107, 086 , 362 

97,869,497 
107,976,476 
89,447,518 
73,893, 878 
76,787, 713 
78, 563,710 
96,992,498 
143,572,991 
68,785,451 
74,303,139 
66,219,034 
66,718,124 
55,130,473 
67,517, 864 
71,755,221 
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142 [ ASSEMBLY, 
Exports of flour and grain from January 1 to December 3, 1887. 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 

Flour, barrels...) 3,731,528 2,078,491 458 , 652 2,781, 9LT 
Corn meal, bbls., 105, 735 106, 366 2,306 876 
Wheat, bushels..| 40,893,437 3,707,099 | 8,646,125 | 10,829,017 
Corn, bushels...| 11,920,425 2,191,049 | 1,958,198 6,771, 260 
Oats, bushels... 142,938 50 1,865 1,160 
Rye, bushels... . BOC! SATilkenceus sama 10: O00) cate ere see 
Barley, bushels. . AG IT B98 Wr. eats eat ais I) le ae) sorte at | Bourg shape Meter 
Peas, bushels... PSS PS Bie mes seks ys aero eee eae hea 


Nors.—The exports and receipts of flour and grain by routes at the 
port of New Yorkare only given up to December one instead of January 
one, as in former years. This change is made in order to comply with 
laws, viz.: Chapter 588, Laws of 1886, which requires reports of State 
officers to be delivered to the public printer on or before December 
fifteenth of each year. H 

During the past season 157 new boats have been added to the 
register of canal boats, with a total tonnage capacity of 34,329 tons. 
This makes the total number of boats registered at this office 5,217. 

The canals of this State were opened for public use on May seventh 
and the grain shipped from Buffalo, Oswego and other points did not 
commence to arrive in New York until May fifteenth; but a comparison 
of all the grain received in New York, by all the various routes, from 
May first to December first (the date on which the canals were closed), 
shows that the canals carried 350,383 more bushels of grain than all 
the railroads combined. The following statement shows the amount 
carried by each route, the total amount carried, and the percentage of 
the total amount carried by each route: : 
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The following table gives the number of boats registered each year 
since 1844, the total tonnage each year, and the average tonnage of 
each boat registered. 


YEARS. Poate.. bon Monge AvorES of 
TRAE esi te eh gh ae To chet sa BG th COA RCO Mane Aanoun 
Te LRU ae hee Sammedn tate 907) O19, 781.) eT do 
LoVe n ei IRM Ratas eR cn nt | ART| 34,680.15 98 .4do 
POUT es or SORES aoe aly 466 1 110,745 |) > 6" do 
TORR aR chine: hc etecte ho ABT I 7 88 BT Me ae ioe 
TC ROM eNO iin ek sean eae "915 \ § 16,870. %6a do 
TOBO le Re pe Ai ABO: tev O CO ee emicle 
(i eR LST LCDI cee he 0 913.| 18,450. 87. do 
POH sin Re Binal eae aa | O71) 93.945.) 88 “do 
HGS ek ioc eee: Naa 590} 57,280 | 97 do 
TEST nore mae TNC Wy ae 760 | 80,365 | 105 do 
SR eared ys ot a is wont 471 | 48,220 | 102 do 
SSG oe ed es eae eae oes 364 | 38,990 | 107 do 
ASB i kel Se ae 800. We Be Ry Satan 
UR Hig nih a anne tek ineyg vee | 955 |. 27,830} 109 do 
Sea Neate Bas Pere tie A eat aA a: | 906 | =20,150 | 98 do 
SCO Me et ed ct naman ire 403 | 48,355 | 120. do 
OO d ee feaes han aka) 619 | 95,230 | 154 do 
FOG o ae itching, Aen ee rat, | 850 | 142,470 | 168 do 
TCO gee hed ae fi LL Fail, 119, 170 1 iieede 
PS GLE OO OS ROI et Nii Gainer a 399 | 56,235 | 141 do 
T SGD ile ok heterde eat ote me GN | 2900} 28,795 | 144 do 
1866 sienna wernt Ride bel aholoe Rast), Metutey G's 
TACT Ry Gieainatelea acty ue pe aoa it 520 | -80,360 | 155 do 
A SGS. Os iecg UY Stee ean 387 | 64,470 | 167 do 
SET PM intg Reta Scene urnairt cn at 298'| 46,6501 157. do 
PSO ORM at" VO Ret aa a 269 | 42,365 | 157 do 
ATP is oc Mn Nd ame tene Maeelp ea |. 194} 29/995 | 151° do 
TO eae ees i lay eh eh 326 | 57,925 |° 178 do 
(Ney NEN UAB petal fon te 488-|> 795740" ede ido 
PSE aan ikea Oe UN a Reman) 939 | 45,960 | 183. do 
[oy age a nae rage Ae SEL et ake et L102]. 17,435" TL, de 
Ce RRM TRIED Se, 7 | 10,825 | 144 do 
hi OU OTR MOP aE ar t R oT: 69 9,185 | 138 do 
TAS NO OR ata eae AEN | 300] 48,365 | 161 do 
BST Oe hse el TS cy Solcaa ae bo 960 | 64645) 160s de 
1880 439 93,285 | 212 do 
TBST 368 | 69,065 | 188 do 
ES CME RPLERE SORES cho nay 93.| 18,275 | 148. Ao 
HBB IE ic Ge ee 76 |, 11,361 | 149 .-do 
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Number of boats registered since 1844, tonnage, etc.—(Concluded). 


YEARS. lk Beata, | Tons. Ayerae 
RS a iad Sera a | 60] 9,999 | 166 tons. 
ee MeL SI See) eee nce. 34. | 5,596 164 do 
Bsr ae oe CAS ote hos 53 11,005 | 208 do 
eet ee ee | 157 | 34,998 | 218 do 
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Equalized value of thé real and personal property in this State for 


year 1887. 
PED BM Vele Gees ajele ae fess Sc ater gle WiMte aie eee LA a eye 
Alleghany...... Pee ein neck ak Seas aes on aie 
BPoomie feo ud, (oh aaa Moyen ce mie anlar ne 


Colum bia on SARs aire ae orate, Aes PASE A Re Ret: 
COG piel Erwan basta een rede gains Phraya te aut peti sanity uncial he eM fun 


EUAN SELON. Sig O68 oe On ne AG NG and ee ee ee a 
EAC ISON. «ae Meron NE So Site RP utr iea ol 
TORO 2a, Sah eink adr ale alee sacle: en i ae ec 
Montgomery... 
New York 
SNES OTA eri: 25 cl Uo et en na oe ee Cac me 
OUeIda te ys. 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orange 


#: Taiko) fey. win ice) 60a "ea Oss 4) “wate! ell oe a Miers y Grays caere tee 


PAO PSCC ed 80) eileen efie te Tomer ley eee ns itaUelna aWieles bel ouedin remrerre aes! 


RECS eA Ss Gs 0) ‘etaiolia Aaa altar ab rolbel) cole acy Telia: CLAM TTC RIon CTE STCae 
Sf Tee REELS (Sie 16M alice eae lake taliefigie lie eel eiteteimal atonal 

Sin) Leite) ngiortel /cin Si (ei pv Vel ten-sinel vemea cis 
e! ies a euselsiieWeti ©) role ha dese iieitel tensile) eis licus ieute 


OtSeLO Ns. ss 
Putnam 


SLE, SMe SU SSS) OLl9, ‘aie 6 ah ot aol stieieated mone ise roi 
SLY TSTen Ne Sake oe. 9. 8\ ede iO ioe he Mei siteh oh aman ey iirc 


$86 , 606, 307 


14,395,123 
21, 383,568 
16, 050,985 
30, 631,548 
25,649,740 
18,718,275 
17,982, 340 
9,766, 255 
29,984,129 
11,108,469 
13,921,534 
44,532,280 


127,763,104 


10,515,260 
8 026,235 
8, 383, 735 

21,384,810 

13, 760,299 
1,157,600 

23 , 739 , 092 

23, 638 , 204 


342,116,976 


9,039 , 285 
25,395,180 
19,797, 535 
85,964, 190 
23, 877, 638 


1,500,550, 825 


26,097, 826 
58,146,279 
63,265,568 
29,389,870 
42,953,974 
14,816,444 
23 , 655, 679 
22,544, 650 

7,483, 530 
44,464, 675 
60,545,955 
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LEGLOV 003 (8 OA Rae ae aC re > $12,271,105 
OGRE! Soc 2 he Sg ea i em eat ee 13,394, 485 
eerie Che... re Gee a ee ek 23,189,435 
<SOTSERCES 0 SO rela a 12,772,451 
ve (SLID) is ICE So” a 10,297, 219 
"CLAUS ILGEPS ¢ 2 cae ane ae aA nk gee eI RP Re 7,248 , 620 
Bee Bi os ok Suite oer ge Pore We ince ot, 15, 347, 372 
RemeIhenCOnee: quant. ot Mens Gs oe 24,476,678 
OU DSIEC. 000, SASS ee pte eR el 22,776,074 
SAELEROUT CS 8, SSRIS) 5 SS a a mA 1 a riety Ais 17, 262,646 
Ronn ee Y8ll we eo Nee oe axon aks atts ek ey SE ae 5,427,300 
“Wish Tlie ere Rae Oe ie 12,084,525 
OPTUS S33 2 2a ag AOD a ge a 15,450 , 670 
ister: yi... Dera e ey Sant Meee POL Na AG AY LRU ek Fyne 25,448 300 
Biereconmmeiee cease Sr ee ra ea ol Pen 6,555,175 
ATS: TVS OS a a a ol 22,501,173 
UMESPRTG. (Ais alate a Reps San RO tal 25,404, 569 
UN EPEC GSS EN oath Rc es 82,375,217 
NOES GEENS WER | OS I a CE a Pe ate 14,922 986 
Ube PUMPER a ic No nN of Wiles Sos Subs ty eons eho ID PA AUG: 

Mota ite ta eee a su oeN Ret y atcncuan pment $35361 12am 
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Total tonnage of all. the property on the canals ascending and 
descending, and the value for the fifty years preceding, is as 


follows : 
YEARS. | Tons\ Value. 
COTE anni Oey At ett Ul Sots 1,171,296 | $55,809,288 
oS dar ect en th, fO. Cea ely ceils 1,333,011 65,746,559 
1839... 1,435,713 73,399, 764 
PSA RAT hats RENAN Ah tec a a 1,416,046 66 , 303 , 892 
POAC NE ies Celie SNe ron, Vie fae 1,521,661 92,202 , 929 
1842. . X..| 1,236,931 60,016, 608 
BIL eat gt caer eM, ‘hte SY Oe RNR | . 1;513,439 76,276,909 
1844... | ve, 816,586 90,921,152 
Od oe Ge hne a Bk sage spate aie Nee | 1;9775565 | 100,629,859 
SAG EAR re ToL OO a meneame | 2,268,662 |+ 115,612,109 
j No SR Meas ee SO each ae oat ae - 9,869,810 | 151,563,428 
ESE RB UR Re al alti re take on ROR | 2,796,230 | 140,086,157 
P49. oi iia Mes ake ae a De Set. BOAT RO a Aan OMe 
TBS Oia ouake  teMeht f cetiae aie Oona 3,076,617 | 156,397,929 — 
i 1351 A EUMEO  eierat ate Netia aden ae ac? 2,582,733 | 159,981,801 
1852. . 3,863,441 | 196,603,517 
: HO akg Svan rr Oh ae eterhe gap mn ee, 4,947,853 | 207,179;570 
iad BRP GSS HRS MEMRAM 4,165,862 | 210,284,312 
BOD. es scl da catnopnat oe eee PAOD AAT nl ONO hess Geta 
TOO es oe oy aaa ati aha eet fede 4,116,082 |. 218,327,062 
Tots ARG RM eae iN RMF eRe ee 3,344,061 | 136,997,018 
iI tore SRO aN Le te Meee En aug 3,665,192 | 138,568,844 
1 Hatt? MOR CMa eM ta tue oN ter oR Uo Oe 3,781,684 | 132,160,758 
HSIN Praia PORE ACat MUU tei area ey fu 4,650,214 | 170,849,198 
ESE Le ORE at ete so aaa ba ru 4,507,635 | 130,115,893 
SGU A ede A ee ae ti ce 5,598,785 | » 208,234,331 
1863. . 5,557,692 | 240,046,461 
DR GAR SOMOS as OIC ik ict ee ee I |. 4,852,941 |, 274,400,639. - 
SOB he i yi CO Ne ta ee | 4,729,654 | 256,237,104 
1866. . | 5,775,220 | 270,963,676 
ne CY ER mane Gece AR SEN at OW F 5,688,325 | 278,956,712 
TSG Be 10 i ico a tr ates aa | 6,442,225 | 305,301,929 
SOO Ries se eT nmol Lee 5,859,080 | 249,281 2984 
CAO Raabe ares Munem Sree ener a nc 8 6,173,769 | 231,836,176 
ASR a ote VeSohet i NGG a meee 6,467,888 | 238,767,691 
SLD etipcty Cena a a a 6,673,370 | 220,913,321 
1 Lelio Se mee MPN NSRP er iach ey | 6,364,782 | 191,715,500 
WE Ae Re gO RRL A a hat 5,804,588 | 196,674,322 
ESTO ce eal, EN NEC IK ce. OReR nea 4,859,958 | 145,008,575 
TST Os rast unas SPA rm eek i ts eR 4,172,129 | 113,090,379 
1877... 4,955,963 | 128,923 890 
1878. . 5,171,320 | 182,254,528 
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Tonnage of property — (Concluded). 


YEARS. Tons. Value. 
ue Or eae 5,362,372 | $285 ,280,726 
eee hse wo 6,457,656 | 247,844,790 
TIpexeS Lsegt hs Goons Fane ae ae CS Oa a D, £49 192-2 = 162515387565 
1882. . 5,467,423 | 147,918,907 
1883. . Nit 5,664,056 | 147,861,223 
liter SSE tree eee Te AAD a vate een 5,009,488 | 162,097,069 
ISSUE ak aS en i eee Ae ee 4,731,784 | 119,536,189 
1886. . 5 , 293 , 982 180,061,846 
SRSte TL. OS G2 AS Is a rea Se an 5,553,805 157 , 245 ,977 


PAGE, 
PONG POOR GaNalS. 6) Nc lid snk store knee CRN area 5 
Petco C AMO DY GABA Uta a peony Nadia Me oe ee ee 6 
Proumacre-or Bachecanel TOR Year \ 42k cic P pie. oa Aen ee 6 
Amount of tonnage each week during season. ..................... 7-26 
Piomsmvayveareloit. COMm GAStp >. “Pas nc cccs ow sy bvatokl ode ee 27-30 
Tons way freight going west... ..2.. 00...) vec. eee Ue ee tate 31-35 
Tons way, ireight going eastand west... 0/0006. cb lS. 36-40 
Jone ehroucsh freight one east. <issiioaas. vis. oh idlocc whadu, 41-43 
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STATE OF NEw YoR«. 


No. 69. 


IN ASSEMBLY, 


Marcu 20, 1888. 


REPORT: 
OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was. 
referred the Assembly bill No. 305 (G. O. 125, Introductory No. 360), 
entitled “An act to provide for a fair and reasonable opportunity for 
competition in the letting of publie contracts,” reported in favor of 
the passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For rue AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Hughes Dinehart Rosenthal 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Adams Martin 

Knapp McKenzie Cheney, H. Defendorf 
Brown 13 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was referred 
the Assembly bill No. 368 (G. 0.155, Introductory No. 357), entitled 
“An act for the protection of purchasers of coal in cities of 1,200,000 
inhabitants or over,” reported in favor of the passage of the same 
without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tam AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Adams Martin 
Grippin Hughes Cheney, H., Defendorf 
Knapp Cheney, W. W., Rosenthal Weidner 


Brown Dinehart 14 
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Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 421 (G. O. 159, Introductory No. 75), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 482 of the Laws of 1875, entitled 
‘An act to confer on boards of supervisors further powers of local 
legislation and administration, and to regulate the compensation of 
supervisors,” reported in favor of the passage of-the same without 
amendment. ; 
Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tHE AFFIRMATIVE: 


Davis Hughes Dinehart Cheney, H., 
Grippin Cheney, W. W., Adams Rosenthal 
Brown McKenzie 10 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole; to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 460 (G. O. 175, Introductory No. 247), 
entitled “An act to release to Theodore Derksen the right, title and 
interest of the people of the State of New York in and to certain real 
estate in the city of Buffalo, Erie county,” reported in favor of the 
passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Hughes Dinehart Cheney, H., 
Grippin Cheney, W. W., Adams Rosenthal 
Brown McKenzie 10 


Mr. Davis, from ‘the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 463 (G. O. 178, Introductory No. 605), 
entitled “An act to authorize the comptroller of the city of New York 
to examine the claim of Richard D. Hamilton, and to audit and pay 
the amount justly due,” reported in favor of the passage of the same 
without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For trae AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Hughes Dinehart Cheney, H. 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Adams Rosenthal 
Brown McKenzie 10 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No 465 (G. O. 180, Introductory No. 549), 
entitled “An act to amend section 2 of chapter 555 of the Laws of 
1864, entitled ‘An act to revise and consolidate the general acts 
relating to public instruction,’ prescribing the powers and duties of 
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the superintendent,” reported in favor of the passage of the same: 
with an amendment, as follows : ; 
Change the ~ord “ five” to “ four,” in the first line of section 2. 
Said bill wa ordered reported by the following vote : 


For tar AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Hughes Dinehart Rosenthal 


Grippin Cheney, W. W, Adams Martin 


Brown McKenzie Cheney, H. Defendorf 12 


For roe Necative. 
Knapp 1 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 471 (G: O. 188, Introductory No. 356), 
entitled “An act to alter the commissioners’ map of the city of Brook- 
lyn,” reported in favor of the passage of the same without amendment 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Dayis Hughes Dinehart Rosenthal 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Adams Martin 
Brown McKenzie Cheney, H. Defendorf 12 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 518 (G. O. 205, Introductory No. 706), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 298 of the Laws of 1883, entitled 
‘An act to provide for the government of the city of Albany,’ by 
adding thereto title 23, creating a commission of excise for the city 
of Albany,” reported in favor of the passage of the same without 
amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For TH AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McKenzie Adams Rosenthal 
Knapp Dinehart Cheney, H. Martin 
Cheney, W. W. 9 


For THE NEGATIVE. 


Brown Hughes Defendorf 3 
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STATE OF NEW VOR RU: 


v No. 70. 


-ord 


IN ASSEMBLY, 


Marcu 20, 1888. 


Re POUR 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF STATE PRISONS, IN RESPONSE 
TO A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY, 
MARCH 5, 1888. 


STATE OF NEW YORK: 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STATE PRISONS, 


Axpany, March 17, 1888. 
To the Assembly : 


On the fifth instant the Assembly adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Superintendent of State Prisons be requested 
to ascertain and report to this House within ten days the number 
of prisoners in confinement in the various penitentiaries in this 
State, on the first day of March, 1888, whose support is a charge 
upon the various counties of this State, showing separately for 
each county the number sentenced for felonies and for misdemean- 
ors; also the total amount paid by each of the counties during the 
last fiscal year for the transportation of prisoners to and from 

~ penitentiaries, and the amount paid during the same period for the 
support of prisoners in penitentiaries.” 

As this department is in no way connected with the county peni- 
tentiaries and has nothing whatever to do with the transportation 
of prisoners to or from penitentiaries, Tam not in possession of 
the statistics called for by the resolution, but such information as 
I have been able to gather by correspondence with the treasurers 
of the different counties and the authorities in charge of the several 
penitentiaries, I transmit herewith. 


Respectfully, 
AUSTIN LATHROP, 
Superintendent of State Prisons. 
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Report or THE Monror Country Penrrentiary, N. Y. 


March 1, 1888. Prisoners in confinement: 
ED oe 0 a a RAC ae Pisyags Sh hoa 


Livingston County. 
Six prisoners received, of which one was a tramp. 
_ Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887, to February 10, 
" Hot lovin Aner ee meena eee sg Ne ciere ep tame se teeee eee 


Cayuga County. 
Five State prisoners. 


Schuyler County. 
Ten prisoners received. 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887, to February 10, 


Tompkins County. 


Twenty-eight prisoners received. 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887, to February 10, 


Transportation of prisoners. :... 2... es ee ee ee 


Yates County. 
Five prisoners received, of which one was a tramp. 
SGaVdtOrmpUIGONELS. caisipe LyeSddhe ss Selecta ee sivas oe ale ape 


Seneca County. 


Thirty-four prisoners received, of which two were tramps. 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887, to February, 


Chemung County. 


$103 


208 
13 


389 
26 


13 


517 
27 


57 
74 


71 
59 


84 
64 


32 


56 
29 


One hundred and one prisoners received, of which nine were tramps. 


Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887, to February 10, 


1,771 29 
116 


55 
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Wyoming County. 
Seven tramps received. 
Ontario County. 
Forty-three prisoners received, of which thirteen were tramps. 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887, to February 10, 


Steuben County. 


Sixty-eight prisoners received, of which twenty-eight were tramps’ 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887 to February 10, 


Orleans County. 
Highty-nine prisoners, of which seventy-three were tramps. 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887 to February 10,” 
BOBS ek rine vcace gana WON acne At) SVC SROs cot ge Oe GOO 251 57 


Wayne County. 
Highty prisoners received, of which fifty were tramps. 
Board of prisoners from February 10, 1887 to February 10, 
TBS 8 sikh cats tis a tcesie ane relay apa ota age et eae ante pe 643 75 


Monroe County. 


One thousand and forty-three prisoners received, of which 132 were 
tramps. 


CHARLES A. WEBSTER, 
Superintendent. 


STraTteE oF New Yorn. 


No. 71. 


IN ASSEMBLY, 


Marcu 22, 1888. 


REPORT 


OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 334 (G. O. 140, Introductory No. 370), 
entitled “An act for the’ relief of the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids in the city of New York, and to amend chapter 651 of the 
Laws of 1886, being an act to amend chapter 410 of the Laws of 1882, 
entitled ‘An act to consolidate into one act and to declare the special 
and local laws affecting public interests in the city of New York,’ 
reported in favor of the passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tHe AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Hughes Adams Defendorf 
Brown Cheney, W. W. Cheney, H. Cashow 
McAdam Dinehart oe Martin Weidner 12 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was referred 
the Assembly bill No. 363 (G. O. 150, Introductory No. 279), entitled 
“An act in relation to the e&pense of regulating and grading, curb, 
gutter and flagging One Hundred and Thirty.eighth street from the 
Boulevard to the Hudson river,” reported in favor of the passage of 
the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tap AFFIRMATIVE. 
Davis Hughes Adams Defendort 
Brown : Cheney, W. W., Cheney, H., Oashow 
McAdam Dinehart Martin Weidner 1192 
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Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 416 (G. O. 164, Introductory No. 51), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 410 of the Laws of 1882, entitled 
‘An act to consolidate into one act and to declare the special and local 
laws affecting public interests in the city of New York,’ so far as the 
same relates to assessments for local improvements,” reported in favor 
of the passage of the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all on line 24 after the word “years,” and the whole of 
line 25. } 

- Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tae AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Hughes Adams Defendorf 
Brown Cheney, W. W. Cheney, H.  , Cashow 
McAdam Dinehart Martin Weidner 12 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 519 (G. O. 206, Introductory No. 676), 
entitled “An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
an additional public bath in the city of New York,” reported in favor | 
of the passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: - 


For tae AFriRMaTive. 


Davis Hughes Cheney, H. Cashow 
Brown Cheney, W. W, Martin Weidner 
McAdam Adams : 10 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No 510 (G. O. 207, Introductory No. 647), 
entitled “An act to provide for the establishment ofan additional 
evening high school for males in the city of New York,” reported in 
favor of the passage of the same without amendment. 


® 
Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 
For tar AFFIRMATIVE. 
Davis - Hughes Adams Cashow 
Brown Cheney, W. W., Cheney, H., Weidner 
McAdam Dinehart Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No: 494 (G. O. 212, Introductory No. 147), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 262 of the Laws of 1887, entitled 
‘An act to amend chapter 410 of the Laws of 1882, entitled An act to 
consolidate into one act and to declare the special and loeal laws 
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affecting public interests in the city of New York,’ so far as the same 
relates to the park police,” reported in favor of the passage of the 
same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Cheney, W. W. Cheney, H. Cashow 
McAdam ‘Dinehart Martin Weidner , 
Hughes Adams Defendorf Ba 


Mr. ‘Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 570 (G. O. 234, Introductory No. 603), 
entitled “An act to provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
a public market place for farmers and market gardeners in the city of 
New York, for the acquisition of lands for this purpose, and for the 
regulation and management of the same,” reported in favor of the 
passage of the same, with an amendment, to read as follows : 

Section 1. The commissioners of the sinking fund of the city of 
New York are hereby authorized and empowered to select, locate and 
lay out a suitable plot or parcel of land in that portion of the 
Nineteenth ward of the city of New York above Fifty-seventh street 
and east of First avenue for a public market place for farmers’ wagons, 
wherein farmers and market gardeners bringing their farm and 
garden produce to the city of New York in wagons may dispose of 
the same. The commissioners of the sinking fund of said city, are 
hereby authorized to purchase in the name of the mayor, aldermen: 
and commonalty of the city of New York, such portions of the lands 
so selected, located and laid out as are not the property of the city of 
New York, at such prices as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
owners of such lands, and said conmmissioners of the sinking fund, 
provided that in no case shall any such lands be purchased, nor any price 
_be agreed upon for the same, without the concurrence ‘of the comp- 
troller. The said commissioners, for and in behalf of the mayor, 
aldermen and commonalty of the city of New York, are also anthorized 
in their discretion, to acquire title to the said lands or any portion 
thereof, for public use, as and for a public market place, and for that 
purpose to verify and present a petition to the supreme court at any 
general or special term thereof, held in the first judicial district, for 
appointment of three commissioners of estimate and assessment, which 
petition shall aver that such lands are necessary for said public 
market place, and that the mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the 
city of New York have not been able to acquire title thereto, and the 
reason of such inability. The petition shall also state the names and 
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places of residence, so far as the same can, by reasonable diligence be 
ascertained, of the persons who own or hold or claim to own or hold 
estates or interests in the said lands, and if any such persons are infants, 
their ages as near as may be shall be stated, and if any such persons are 
idiots or persons of unsound mind, or are unknown, the fact shall be 
stated, together with such allegations of liens or incumbrances as may 
be proper. A copy of such petition, with notice of the time and place 
the same will be presented to the supreme court, shall be served on 
all persons whose interests are to be affected by the proceedings at 
least ten days prior to the presentation of the same to the said court. 

§ 2. Such proceedings shall be prosecuted on said petition, and such 
assessments shall be made by the said commissioners of estimate and 
assessment under the rule of assessment as prescribed in this act, and 
by the same proceedings so far as may be consistent with this act, as are 
provided for in and by chapter eighty-six of the Laws of eighteen 
hundred and thirteen, entitled “An act to reduce several laws relating 
particularly to the city of New York into one act,’ in relation to the 
opening and laying out streets, avenues, squares or public places, and 
the several acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, and 
such assessments shall be controlled and their collection enforced in the 
same manner provided for in the said acts, and such assessments when 
confirmed, shall be a lien on the lands assessed until the same be paid, 
except that the commissioners of estimate and assessment, appointed 
by the supreme court, shall assess for the taking of the said lands all 
such parties and persons, lands and tenements, as they may deem to 
be benefited by the establishment and maintenance of. said public 
market place, to the extent which said commissioners deem said 
parties, persons, lands and tenements benefited thereby; provided, 
however, that the whole amount so assessed shall not exceed the sum 
of forty thousand dollars. 

§3. The board of docks of said city shall set apart sack docks, 
piers and bulkheads in the East river as shall be sufficient and in the 
judgment of said board most convenient for the use of boats, barges and 
other vessels engaged in the business of transporting farm and garden 
produce, at such rates of wharfage as have been, or shall be, lawfully 
established. 

§ 4. All expenses incurred and damages awarded in carrying out the 
provisions of this act to an amount not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, shall be paid by the comptroller out of*the 
fund for street and park openings, created by chapter one hundred 
seventy-three, Laws of eighteen hundred eighty-five, entitled “An act 
concerning the acquiring of title to lands for various public purposes 
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in the city of New York,’ and the amount assessed as hereinbefore 
provided, shall be collected and paid into said fund. 

§ 5. The said commissioners of the sinking fund shall have power 
to callupon any department of the city government, or officer whose 
salary is paid out of the city treasury, to furnish any drawings, plans 
or surveys that may be required, as well as for clerical or other assist- 
ance, and the same shall be furnished without expense. 

§ 6. The lands located and required as a public market place shall 
be kept for the exclusive use of farmers and market gardeners, and 
the finance department of said city shall have the exclusive charge 
and control of said public market place and the wagons engaged in 
the business of selling farm and garden produce in said city, and shall 
have power to make suitable regulations concerning fees, the hours 
during which the business of selling said produce shall be conducted, 
and of the general management of the same. 

§ 7. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 8. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Said bill, as amended, was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tue AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis : Hughes Adams Defendorf 
Brown Cheney, W.-W., Cheney, H., Cashow 
McAdam Dinehart . Martin Weidner 12 


Mr. Davis, from.the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 628 (G. O. 258, Introductory No. 119), 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Board of Claims to 
hear, audit and determine the claim of John C. Frischknecht against 
the State,” reported in favor of the passage of the same without 
amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tur AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis Cheney,W. W. Cheney, H. Cashow 
McAdam Dinehart Martin Weidner 
Hughes Adams Defendorf 11 
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STATE OF NEw York. 


No. 72. 


Py AS oH MM BLY: 


March 26, 1887. 


COMMUNICATION 


FROM THE 


BOARD OF RATLROAD COMMISSIONERS, IN REPLY TO 
A RESOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY, RELATIVE TO 
FACILITIES FOR QUICK AND CHEAP TRANSPORTA-— 
TION IN NEW YORK CITY AND ADJACENT DISTRICTS, 


STATE OF NEW YORK: 


Board oF ‘RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, 
Aupany, March 26, 1888. 


Hon. Fremont Cote, 
Speaker of the Assembly: 

Srr.— Herewith, under the instruction of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, I transmit its response to the Assembly resolution 
of date of February 16, 1888. 

Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM C. HUDSON, 
Secretary. 


REPORT. 


Boarp oF RAILROAD eee 
ALBANY, March 26, 1888. 
To the Assembly: 
The following resolution of the Assembly was passed February 
16, 1888: 
STATE OF NEW YORK: 
In ASSEMBLY, 
ALBANY, February 16, 1888. 


WueErEAS, By reason of the neglect or refusal of the various rail- 
road companies operating railroads running out of New York city, 
to furnish adequate and quick railroad transportation and communi- 
cation at seasonable hours and at cheap rates, between the city of 
New York and the suburbs thereof and adjacent thereto, persons 
of limited means and the working classes are thereby prevented 
from procuring cheap and comfortable homes at low cost, within 
their means; and, 

WHEREAS, Owing to the fact that the larger portion of said city 
has become so valuable for business or other purposes, that por- 
tions of said city have become so densely inhabited as to be highly 
injurious to the health and comfort of large numbers of residents 
of said city; and 

Wuereas, It is claimed that cheap and comfortable homes could 
be secured by the working classes and others of limited means, in 
the outlying portions of said city and adjacent thereto, if adequate, 
_ quick and proper railroad transportation was furnished by said 
railroad companies at suitable hours through, to and from said 
city at reasonably cheap rates; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Railroad Commissioners be requested to 
ascertain and report to this body within thirty days: 

1. What additional facilities for quick and cheap transportation 
between the city of New York, and the adjacent districts (not 
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exceeding twenty miles therefrom), should be furnished between 
limited hours by the railroad companies operating railroads run- 
ning out of said city. 

2. Upon what terms and conditions the same should be 
furnished, and at what rates of fare. 

3. What laws, if any, have been passed by other States relating 
to the operation of suburban trains to and from large citiesin said . 
States, and, if possible, the result of the operation of the same. 

4. What legislation is necessary to carry into effect the objects 
suggested by this resolution. 

By order of the Assembly, 

(Signed) _ C. A. CHICKERING, 
Clerk. 


In conformity with the above resolution, the board held a 
public hearing at the Chamber of Commerce in New York, on 
March sixth, notice of which was given in numerous newspapers. 
It also made inquiries with regard to the suburban service of other 
cities, particularly that of Chicago and Boston. It has received no 
response as yet from the Railway Commissioners of Illinois. 
From the Railroad Commission of Massachusetts the following 
letter was received: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS: 


Boarp oF RAILROAD puss packs | 
Boston, March-5, 1888. 
Wituram C. Hupson, Esq., ; ' 
Sec. Board of Railroad Commissioners, Albany, N. Y.: 


Dear Str :— Your communication of February twenty-third was 
duly received, and in reply to your inquiries I enclose a statement 
of the trains accommodating the suburban passenger traffic on 
the several railroads terminating in Boston. 

.The only laws specially affecting this suburban traffic are the 
following sections of our general railroad law, chapter 212, Public 
Statutes : pe 

“$ 181. A railroad corporation may make contracts for the con- 
veyance of passengers upon designated trains for a specific 
distance at fixed times, at such reduced rates of fare as the parties 
may agree upon. ‘Tickets may be issued for such passengers, 
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upon which shall be plainly printed the terms upon which they 
may be used. Such tickets shall not be transferable without the 
consent of the corporation, nor entitle the holder to ride upon a 
train not therein designated. 

“$ 183. Every railroad corporation whose railroad runs out from 
Boston shall furnish on each week day a morning train in and an 
evening train out for distances not exceeding fifteen miles, or 
. suitable cars attached to other trains, and reaching’ and leaving 
Boston at about six o’clock in the forenoon and afternoon, or at 
such hours as may be fixed by the board; and for such trains shall 
furnish yearly season tickets at a rate not exceeding three dollars 
per mile per year, good once a day each way for six days in a 
week, and quarterly tickets not exceeding one dollar per quarter 
per mile ; provided, that two hundred or more persons make appli- 
cation therefor.” 

The board is not aware that any train is at present run under 
the provisions of section 183, or that there has been any application 
for such train in the manner provided by that section. Working- 
men’s trains are run on several of the railroads at rates lower than 
the usual commutation tickets, under the provisions of section 
181. The rates are reasonable on most of the roads for all their 
suburban traffic, and the accommodation afforded appears to be 
satisfactory on those roads that run a large number of trains, 
though there are, of course, occasional complaints and some 


exceptional cases. 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) WM. A. CRAFTS, 
Clerk. 


STATEMENT. 


Boston and Albany Railroad. 


The suburban service proper of this road is confined to what is 
known as its “main line and circuit” road. On this part of the 
road for suburban service there are sixty inward trains and fifty- 
nine outward trains daily. Twelve inward and twelve outward 
trains stop at all stations beyond the cirewit road and within 
twenty-one miles. Several express trains also stop at the station 
twenty-one miles from Boston. 
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Boston and Providence Railroad. 


On its suburban service this road runs forty-five inward and 
forty-eight outward trains daily, ten or twelve miles out, and twelve 
through trains (six each way) stop at points fourteen to twenty 
miles from Boston. 


New York and New England Railroad. 


Has twenty-one trains each way in suburban service. 


Old Colony Railroad. 


Between Boston and South Braintree this road runs sixty inward 
trains and sixty-one outward trains, twelve of the outward trains 
being express to South Braintree. Beyond Braintree the business 
diverges to branches. 


2 ~ % 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 


Western division, fifty-five inward trains and fifty outward trains 
accommodate suburban travel. Eastern division, fifty inward 


and fifty-two outward trains between Boston, Lynn, Salem, 
Marblehead, ete. 


Boston and Lowell Railroad. 
Forty-seven trains each way accommodate the suburban business 
on this road and branches. 
fitchburg Railroad. 
Forty-two inward trains and forty outward trains accommodate 
the suburban business. 
Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad (Narrow Gauge). 


Trains between Boston and Lynn run half-hourly each way, 
morning and evening, and hourly at other times, making twenty- 
seven trips each way in the winter. Summer service much ereater. 


Daily 
Votalsuburban trains to: Boston, 275)92 see ea 407 
otal suburban! trains {rom Boston. ¢ 4/24.) ee 405 


It appears that the total number of suburban trains to Boston 
is 407 daily ; from Boston, 405. 
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The board has carefully compiled the time-tables of all the 
railroads running out from New York, including those from Jersey 
City and Hoboken. The compilations are transmitted herewith. 
From these, tables, those interested can obtain the information 
required, in detail, which, from the nature of the subject, it is 
impossible to make a more curtailed synopsis of. 

At the public hearing above referred to, it was rather a notable 
fact that nobody appeared, although wide notice was given. It 
would thus seem that interest in the subject was not very general. 
It is also proper to say that some four years ago the board made 
elaborate inquiries into this very subject at its own instance with 
a view of suggesting legislation at that time to relieve the con- 
gested population of the city of New York. Since the board has 
been in existence it has received but two complaints with regard 
to the infrequency of suburban trains ; one with reference to those 
on Long Island, the New York and Sea Beach, and certain Coney 
Island roads, which grievance has been rectified ; the second, with 
regard to the infrequency of trains on the Port Jefferson branch 
of the Long Island road, which latter complaint is now under 
investigation. 

The enclosed time-tables and information are very voluminous ; 
the sum total is that the accommodation for local travel within 
twenty miles of New York, is 621 outgoing trains, and 614 incom- 
ing trains daily. This does not include the traims on the Brooklyn 
bridge, nor ferries not connecting immediately with trains, nor the 
steamboats plying the two rivers and the sound, and on the mid- 
winter time-tables. 3 

The rates of fare for commutation tickets are exceedingly reason- 
able, averaging on-all the roads from one-half to a cent per mile, 
depending upon the distance traveled, and length of time the ticket 
is bought for. It is difficult to give the exact averages, for the 
reason that the prices are reduced very much in view of the above 
considerations. Tables giving the commutation rates in detail 
accompany this report. It may be furthermore pertinent to say 
that that class of the population that live in the overcrowded dis- 
tricts of New York, as a rule, prefer the life in the city within the 
reach of such social influences as they enjoy, to the more isolated 
and solitary life in the suburbs. 
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In answer to the questions categorically propounded by the reso- 
lution, the board would respond : . 

First. In the absence of specific complaint, it is unable to sug- 
gest any additional facilities at present for quick and cheap trans- 
portation between the city of New York and the adjacent districts, 
the present facilities appearing to be ample. 

Second. The terms and conditions at present given, appear to be 
satisfactory to those using the railroads. 

Third. The board is not informed of any laws with regard to 
suburban traffic, except that above quoted in Massachusetts with 
reference to Boston, which does not appear to have been taken 
advantage of by the suburban residents. 

Fourth. The board does not deem at pr esent that any legislation 
is expedient. 

By the Board. 

WILLIAM C. HUDSON, -+ 


Secretary. 


Brooxiyn, BATH anp West Enp. 


From New York to Bath Beach and intermediate stations. 


A. M. 
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“ PSUR wane eMnicurs son sr pre, CORT CON tit KMD eC RC: 8.30 
“ ha ey, ROMMEL 6 fel PA le ih ats SN tee te SURI 9.30 
ss i Roe Ne tty te ere onan aha 10.30 
s TE SA Gene atest BMS ee, Sh at Ue Ne i a rr 11.30 
P. M. 

s LE NORM accent iC UW cure cunan Vaccuvo gies (fC 12.30 
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‘f HR ear ee re rae NY tue Garth Ge iS, 4.30 
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. r 5.30 
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From New York by way of Brooklyn Bridge and Brooklyn Ferries. 


Cents. 

Brooklyn cars on bridge run on one minute anda half headway, 3 
Brooklyn cars on bridge connect with street cars one minute 
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Brooklyn cars on bridge and street cars connect with 
1. Brighton Beach road six trains a day each way. 
2. Prospect Park and Coney Island eight trains a day each way. 
3. Atlantic Avenue Rapid Transit fifty-seven trains each way daily. 
From Atlantic and Flatbush avenues to East New York, fare 
ten cents. 
4. Brooklyn Branch of Long Island railroad to Jamaica ‘and 
intermediate stations. 


To To 
Woodhaven. Rockaway. 


5. New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway....... 20 40 
6. Brooklyn Elevated Railway, fare five cents. 
Brooklyn Ferries make same connections. 


SUMMARY. 
Trains from New York going North to points within twenty miles. 


A.M. P. M. 

New York Central and Harlem roads.... 63 from 5.30 to 10.30 
New York and New Haven.............. 38 
News Lork and Northern. . «oc... 0. 62). a 
Dey RAI asd ssa alte ake ten ae RL Ot oP ene 108 


Trains to New York, from points within twenty miles, going South. 


New York Central and Harlem Bh ts Fede Sato deat aT rae pred 54 
Name Or eanGgaNe Ww ELaven 20. sacle cil de thie chee ee a ean St 
Nee VOrk cand NOrbhneriiers nes) oct furs et See eee 20 


CEN Gauls Seo eee hn isnt RMR ER. Ls oceans 105 


Trains received in Grand Central, 5.30 a. Mm. to 10.30 Pp. m., 79, an 
average of one every 13 minutes. 

Trains leaving in Grand Central, 5.30 a.m. to 10 P. M., 63, an 
average of one every 165 minutes. 


. 
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Trains received and leaving in Grand Central, 5.30 a. m. to 10 
p.m., 142, an average of one every 7 minutes. 

- Trains received in Grand Central, 8 4. u. to 11 P. m., 24, an average 
of one every 74 minutes. 

Trains leaving in Grand Central, 8 A. m. to 11 P, m., 13, an average 
of one every 14 minutes. 

Trains received and leaving in Grand Central, 8 a. m. to 11 P. m., 
37, an average of one every 5 minutes. 

Trains received in Grand Central, 4 P. m. to 7 P. M., 11, an average 
of one every 16} minutes. \ 

Trains leaving in Grand Central, 4 P. u. to 7 Pp. m., 25, an average 
of one every 71 minutes. 

Trains received and leaving in Grand Genta 4 Pp. M. to Pai 
35, an. average of one every 54 minutes. 

Memorandum.—This does not specify through trains not dopeiie 
within twenty miles, which, if counted, must leave the avérage in 
_the afternoon from four to seven to at least three and one-half 
minutes. 


Trains from New York on Long Island Railroad to points twenty 
miles distant. 


Trains. 

meron iNew Y Grrl cr cea! eae ele scl Oe, Cate ec Ant RR Fae ae 56 
BROuNew AY ork tye il cice Tie re teh Re Res ahah ico ee ae 58 
PR Otel, cso MA wee Wace opr NOS ul Ponty hte Mt atau inc ia a a 114 


Trains received at Long Island City, 56, from 5 a. m. to 12 mid- 
night; average one every 19 minutes. 

Trains leaving Long Island City, 58, from 5 a.m. to 12 midnight; 
average one every 174 minutes. 

Trains received and leaving Long Island City, 114, from 5 a. mw. 
to 12 midnight, average one every 9 minutes. 

Through trains not counted. 


Brookiyn, Baru anp West Enp. 


Trains from New York to Bath Beach. !...0..) =... 45 17 
Trains to New York from Bath. Beach ...0¢ 02). 18 
Boral Sok ys ee Wal beatae Mia 35 
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From New York from 7.30 4. m. to 7.30 P. M., average one every 
102 minutes. 

From Bath Beach from 7 A. M. to 7.30 P. M., average one every 
112 minutes. 


STATEN IsLAND Rapip TRANSIT. 


Trains 

HrommNew work to, Perth Aw boy. 0. o.0. 3 kn oe ee 12 

Hrom-Perth Amboy to New York. 22.0. coe) bia. eee: 12 
D5 Ses glad Fk le OG RS a A a 24 

PromeNew.\ ork to lrastina: (or. ee, eo ee 36 

MM PONLED PAS tine tO ONG W N.OLKk 24 io) na ores Se ae a 36 
Baa sean: 20 pf MS yl eter ek ir AVS ae Cp Ge cos RRR a eae RE eee UCR 72 
COUP 8 UA PORTE al oy Co ae Mo LING ees ANE Star as aie SL See A CPR 9 96 


TRAINS LEAVING NEW YORK FOR POINTS IN NEW JERSEY 
TWENTY MILES DISTANT. 


New JersEy AND New York. 


ad ene 
A.M. P.M. train. 
From New York, 10 trains from.......... 7.40 to 8.25 12 
Tio New York, 10 trains from............ _ 6.20 to 8.10 
New York, LAke Erte anD WESTERN. im 
A.M. night. 
“Main line from New York, 29 trains out from..... 3.53 to 12.00 
P. M- 
Main line to New York, 30 trains in from........ 5.13 to 11.20 
Newark Branch from New York, 18 trainsfrom.... 4155 to 6.25 
Newark Branch to New York, 15 trains in from... 6.36 to 8.15 
Piermont Branch from New York, 6 trains in from 7.00 to 8.00 
Piermont Branch from New York, 6 trains infrom 8.57 to 7.52 
Newburgh Branch from New York, 5 trainsinfrom 6.50 to 5.13 
7.15 


Newburgh Branch from New York, 5trainsinfrom 8.27 to 
New York and Greenwood Railroad, from New 

Vork 112 trains, (POM ag oie YP ay eget Se 5.55 to. 7.55 
New York and Greenwood Railroad, to New York, 

POUL aime Ay Olea eee cd boiek: ate Pe Oe SR puma a 6.30 to 8.15 
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New York AND Lona BrancH RAILROAD. 


Pee 
from Now, York, 1S. trains roms, 2.1.4 se ee 4:00 to 9.00 
MormNew Vortk, 1S trains irom tee 8 oc 1k ene ien es 6.00 to 10.10 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEw JERSEY. 


A. M. P.M. 
Mainline trom New: York, Ol trains 39. 24 22. sa. 4.00 to 5.30 
Main dine. to New York,-9-trainey.. 3 0 ahs Ste te 9.30 to 10.46 
Mid- 
. : night, 
Newark division from New York, 74 trains ....... 4.00 to 12.00 
PR. M. 

Newark division to New York, 75 trains »........ 4.50 to 10.45 
High Bridge branch from New. York, 3 trains..... 7.58 to 3.00 
High Bridge branch to New York, 3 trains....... 9. 30°to 10.41 
South branch from New York, 6 trains .:........ 7.00 to 4.00 
South branch to New York, 6 trains............. 6.35 to 8.00 
Sandy Hook ‘trom New York,.5 trains... 20 774.22 5 8.30 to, 8°37 
Sandy Hook to New York, 4 trains............. 4.00 to 4.30 

New York AND PHILADELPHIA LINE. 

al ners 

rom New Work, Ulvtraims: gues ine 4.00 to 12.00 
z Leite 

MowNew Yorks LO traims ete. thee eaek, woe OMe one NY 9.30 to 9.00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A. M. P. M. 

Toms River branch from New York, 7 trains ..... 9.00 to 5.00 
Toms River branch to New York, 7 trains........ 8.40 to 7.50 
New York division form New York, 50 trains. .... 6.30 to 11.00 
Mid- 

night. 

New York division to New York, 48 trains....... 3.50 to 12.00 
1 P. M, 

Amboy division from New York, 5 trains ........ 7.15 to 4.00 
Amboy division to New York, 3 trains ........... 10.40 to 8.20 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANA AND WESTERN.’ 

A. M, P.M. 
Main line —From New York, 9 trains from...... 7.00 to 9.00 


Main line—To New York, 9 trains from........ 7.10 to 8.50 


. 
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Morris AND Essex. 


HromeNGwsLoOrk, O-trains from... ..... 0... eee 7.00 to 6.00 
opNew sy ork, Sctrains from... ..s oo. kite. 8.30 to 10.40 


West SHORE. 


Main line — From New York, 11 trains from..... 70040 8230 
Main line — To New York, 11 trains from........ 7.25 to 10.45 


SUBURBAN Rapip TRANSIT. 
From New York, 96 trains from......... mires Bel: ly Se 6.00 to 11.56 


Mae NOweY ofie: SOrralns wes jo 8. oe bee Seek tee 5.18 to 10.00 
RECAPITULATION. 

Pl aL Eas trOmeNOwe VOLK oie.) c.l ths onc eek ea eRe an 621 

PieteainiorrowNow VOrk 15 Gaiden ieee eee Peels wpe 614 

Coming and leaving............ Cie Here ain te nH 


Earliest train leaves at 3 A. mM. and latest at 11.30 Pp. m. 


Earliest train arrives at 3 a. mM. and latest 12 P. M. 
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AVERAGE RATE OF FARE PER MILE. 
New York CeEenrrat. 
Monthly 
Quarterly coupon 
; m oalalors tickets, books, Annuals, 
MILES. Re be average |ayerage per] average 
cee per year year per | per mile. 
per mile. mile. 
cents. cents. cents cents. 
INOTIEM vt ee Nan nec dence eee ee ae 1.66 1.09 .09 .78 
ATR CO OI yates ceaee ee eee See 1.66 1.03 Ss 64 
15 rides. 
PE WO TEV GU coi n-oictateinie tus ate Gnatole ties reacts 1.06 53 06 54 
+ 
A 
New York anp New Haven. 
Monthly Quarterly Semi- — ' 
MILES tickets, tickets, annual, * oer 
: average average average oe ails 
per mile. per mile. per mile, | P : 
cents. cents. cents cents. 
AMSAT Ror Sas Meret a Une are aa SURE TAS 1.09 1.09 1.09 1.09 
IBMT LOGINS. grail Wiel Oe susoec sates oao ates 67 68 69 .67 
AVOID Y eres ae alte el Aa ie Ue 58 .58 57 57 
New Yorr Norrurrn. 
Two Two 
MILES. months, months, 
average average 
per mile. | per mile. 
cents. cents. 
Ten 2.01* L075 
2.54* 2.00* 
2.88* 2.25 


“Includes Elevated car fare to South Ferry and intermediate stations. 


Lone Isuanp. 


Semi- 

LES. « Monthly, Quarterly, annual, Annuals, 
MILES mound average average average average 
: per mile. per mile. per mile. per mile. 

cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 

Ten 2.05 -96 1.21 1.02 .88 
HLTOO I! ze nea ep nme 2.66 oi 1.02 .87 -66 
WOM TY ance eee 2.05 .66 90 aut 57 
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PernnsyLtvanta Roap. 


Monthly 
tickets, 

average 

per mile. 


Quartery 
tickets, 
average 

per mile. 


Semi- 
annual, 
average 


per mile. 


Annuals, 
average 
per mile. 


cents. 


Ten 2 cents. cents. cents. 
Gill Soe sagucncccdes oat RRO eae ae 85 1.15 1.04 .88 
RLS OMemere sce ater eee ro sect ceenhenitd aa .68 .83 79 .68 
PI WiOlU Vaeomn ter cheats carck scores: .06 .16 75 .60 
New Yorn, Laxe Erte anp Wesrtrn. 

Semi- 

Monthly Quarterly, i. Annual, 

MILES. average average ennuals average 

per mile. per mile. per tate. per mile. 
cents. cents. cents. cents. 
RETO aaa iC eee ROHS DEGREE CeCe eetES 1.02 1/21 1.12 95 
TRIE), Bacon e COSEA RICH S MOREE aaa Cae 73 .88 .83 .68 
PLOT Uvarn me Pr Neh Etta re was ncletin ees ene -56 eile 64 .52 

es Dertawars, Lackawanna anpD WESTERN. 

Monthly Quarterly, peal Annuals, 

MILES. average average averace | 2verage 

per mile. per mile. per malig per mile. 
cents. cents. cents. cents. 
ABGY ONS his Seer sania Beco Ee ae eee ee 1.15 1.15 1.04 .86 
PAGO CID ew a le scrhesasdee sins ciefolaie sepeurvlosaiarers sine 1.02 .96 .83 74 
TEN GNA Vet eee cate oi epenicenceiaetei ene wees cen eee -96 .89 .68 .60 

CrentraL Rar~roap or New JERSEY. 

Monthly Semi Annual, 

MILES. averse average average 

per mile. per mile. | Per mile. 

° cents. cents. cents. 

WME Tile Sane RO EOL Op Eee ce CRRA HCO DOUBESC MS nINGe Sch. Canna bOE 1.05 1.09 1.03 
Fifteen eR Was Re et ws Sate pase etewibin soe Ma wa 96 16 69 
OBR EL PIRES Sa CBRE Bas OEE e OHO IOUE SO aT ae 1a eee 7 65 -76 59 
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STATE OF NEw YorK. 


No. 73. 


IN ASSEMBLY, 


Marcu 27, 1888. 


REPORT 


OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 228 (G. O. 110, Introductory No. 378), 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
commissioners of highways of the town of Germantown, in the county | 
of Columbia, to borrow money for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of constructing a dock in said town, and to provide for the 
payment thereof, passed April 2, 1866,” reported in favor of the pass- 
age of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tHe AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was referred 
the Assembly bill No. 365 (G. O. 152, Introductory No. 439), entitled 
“An act to amend chapter 180 of the Laws of 1845, as amended by 
chapter 455 of the Laws of 1847, and as further amended by chapter 
315 of the Laws of 1872, by fixing the compensation of commissioners 
appointed by county courts to assess damages for laying out, altering 
or discontinuing highways,” reported in favor of the passage of the 
same without amendment. 
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Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Martin 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal » Cashow 


Brown | Adams 10 


For tHe NEGartrve. 


Weidner 1 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 366 (G. O. 153, Introductory No. 60), 
entitled “An act to authorize the Pine Plains Cemetery Association of 
the town of Clay, county of Onondaga, to care for and control all that - 
parcel or plot of ground now set apart for burial purposes and known 
as Pine Plains cemetery, situate in aforesaid town,” reported in favor 


, of the passage of the same without amendment. 


Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tHe AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney,W. W. Rosenthal _ Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from, the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 456 (G. O. 171, Introductory No. 246), 
entitled “An act to release certain lands which have escheated to the — 
State to Johann Heinrich Straack, Anna Margaretha Schmidt, and 
Elizabeth Mueller, children of Gottfried Straack, late of the city 
of Buffalo, and to enable said children to convey the same,” reported 
in favor of the passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the! following vote: 


For THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis | McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 457 (G. O. 172, Introductory No. 295), 
entitled “An act to grant and release to Julia Henne all the title and 
interest of the people of the State of New York in and to certain real 
estate in the city of Buffalo, county of Erie and State of New York, 
of which Christoph Henne died seized,” reported in favor of the 
passage of the same without amendment. 
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Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tam Arrirmattvn. 


Davis | McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin EE 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 517 (G. O. 204, Introductory No. 700), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 128 of the Laws of 1886, entitled 
‘An act to authorize the board of commissioners of police of Richmond 
county to regulate and prohibit the landing at certain points on the 
north shore of Staten Island of passengers from excursion boats,’’ 

reported in favor of the passage of the same without amendment. 
_ Said bill was ordered reported favorably by the following vote: 


For tae AFrrrrMATIVvE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H., Cashow 
Grippin Cheney,W. W. —_ Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No 533 (G. O. 213, Introductory No. 490), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 80 of the Laws of 1847, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize executors and administrators to compro- 
mise and compound debts due to their testators or intestates, in rela- 
tion to sale of doubtful claims,’” reported in favor of the passage of the 
same, without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-Committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 566 (G. O. 229, Introductory No. 387), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 482 of the Laws of 1875, entitled 
‘An act to confer on boards of supervisors further powers of local 
legislation and administration and to regulate the compensation of 
supervisors, as amended by chapter 512 of the Laws of 1880, as 
amended by chapter 543 of the Laws of 1881,’” reported in favor of the 
passage of the same, without amendment. 
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Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For rae AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. — Cashow 
Grippli Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 567 (G. O. 231, Introductory No. 752), 
entitled “An act in relation to the lighting of streets in the twenty- 
sixth ward of the city of Brooklyn,” reported in favor of the passage of 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Strike out the word “hereafter” in lines 4 and.6, andadd to section 
1 the following: 5 

“Nothing herein contained shall affect the application of money 


heretofore raised for the purposes of paying the cost of lighting * 


streets and public places in said twenty-sixth ward; and all moneys 
necessary to meet the contracts heretofore made with the town of New 
Lots for lighting the streets and public places in the territory now 
sncluded in such ward during the present year, over and above the 
amount heretofore raised, shall be included in, and paid from, the’ 
proceeds of the next annual tax levy in said city. Hereafter the 


money necessary to meet any such contracts shall be included in, and. 


paid from, the money annually raised for such purposes. 
Said bill, as amended, was reported by the following vote: 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin il 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 568 (G. O. 232, Introductory No. 629), 
entitled “An act to amend section 1 of chapter 96 of the Laws of 1880, 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the improvement and care of private 
parks in the city of Rochester, in this State,’” reported in favor of the 
passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote : 


For tan AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W.W. Rosenthal Weidner 


¢ 


Brown Adams Martin Vaso 


Nor G3. in 


. Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 578 (G. O. 244, Introductory No. 807), 
entitled “An act to amend chapter 482 of the Laws of 1875, entitled 
‘An act to confer on boards of supervisors further powers of local 
legislation and administration, and to regulate the compensation of 
supervisors, and the acts amending the same,’” reported in favor of 
the passage of the same without amendment. 
Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote : 


For tHe AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam ‘Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 579 (G. O. 245, Introductory No. 806), 
entittled “An act to amend chapter 737 of the Laws of 1873, entitled 
‘An act in relation to the creation and formation of water-works com- 
panies in towns and villages of the State of New York, as amended 
by chapter 415 of the Laws of 1876, and chapter 171 of the Laws of 
1877, and chapters 77, 213 and 321 of the Laws of 1881, and chapter 
483 of the Laws of 1883, and chapter 422 of the Laws of 1885, and 
chapter 593 of the Laws of 1886,” reported in favor of the passage of 
the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote : 


For tHe AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis 3 McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 629 (G. O. 259, Introductory No. 296), 
entitled “An act to provide for the hearing of the claim of George 
Long, for moneys paid, laid out and expended, while in the employ 
of the State, as an employe of the Erie canal,” reported in favor of 
the passage of the same without amendment. 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote : 


For rap AFFIRMATIVE. 


Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin / 101 
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Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 


referred the Assembly bill No. 630 (G. O. 260, Introductory No. 381), | 


entitled “‘An act extending time for rehearing or appeal in Court of 
Claims, of certain claims heretofore decided by Canal Appraisers,” 
reported in favor of the passage of the same without amendment. 
Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote : 


For rae AFrrirMATIVE. 


Davis. McAdam Cheney, H. Cashow 
Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams Martin 11 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 574 (G. O. 238, Introductory No. 767), 
entitled “An act to further amend chapter 133 of the Laws of 1847, 
entitled ‘An act authorizing the incorporation of rural cemetery asso- 
ciations,’” reported in favor of the passage of the same without 
amendment. be 

Said bill was ordered reported by the following vote: 


For tur AFFIRMATIVE. 
Davis McAdam Cheney, H. Martin 


Grippin Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 
Brown Adams 10 


For rut Neaattve. 
Cashow 1 


Mr. Davis, from the Sub-committee of the Whole, to which was 
referred the Assembly bill No. 575 (G. O. 239, Introductory No. 336), 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act allowing illegiti- 
mate children to inherit real and personal property in certain cases, 
passed April 18, 1855,’” reported in favor of the passage of the same 
with an amendment, as follows: 

“Szorron 2. This act shall take effect immediately.” 

Said bill, as amended, was ordered reported by the following vote : 


For tar ArrrrMmartrve. 
» Davis McAdam Adams. Martin 


Grippin Hughes Cheney, H. Cashow 
Brown Cheney, W. W. Rosenthal Weidner 12 
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STATE OF NEW YORK: 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF mee 
~ ATBANY, April 2, 1888, . 
To Hon. Fremont Cots, 


Speaker of the Assembly : 


Sir. — In pursuance of chapter 356 of the Laws of 1883, 
I have the honor to present herewith the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State of 
New York, and respectfully request that you will lay the 
same before the Legislature. 

I have the honor to be, 
Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES F. PECK, 


Commissioner, 
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REPORT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The interest which has of late years been developed in 
the welfare of the workman and laborer has settled into 
the scheme of public and personal duty. It needs only 
a superficial acquaintance with the course of history 
to recall the fact that, in past ages all legislation that 
touched labor has been for the purpose of enforcing duties 
upon or compelling work from the luckless laborer whose 
purpose in life was to perform a maximum of work with a 
minimum of wage, just sufficient to keep body and soul 
together, for the profit of the upper classes. Now, how- 
ever, that harsh regime has passed away, and not only is 
the workman or producer thought useful, but his advance- 
ment is paramount with statisticians and legislators, and 
his well-being is a subject of constant solicitude. Harsh 
and oppressive enactmentwkave been repealed, and in sub- 
stitution we have beneficent and protective laws designed 
to afford encouragement to the workman and to remove 
asperities from his path in life, and proclaiming the con- 
viction of legislators as to the value of the laborer’s 
thorough co-operation in the maintenance of wise and good 
government. 

A brief retrospect of the acts passed during the one hun- 
dred and tenth session of the Legislature of this State 
serves not only to set before us the amount of attention 
given to the labor interests during the year 1887, but to 
recall to us how much had been done previously. _ 

These acts include laws, either original or amended, for 
arbitration of difference between employers and employes, 
for co-operative savings and insurance funds; for public 
industrial drawing schools, day or evening; for a mechan- 
ics’ wage lien; for inspection and supervision of tenements 
and lodging-houses; for protection of women and children 
employes; for free libraries, public holidays and half-holi- 
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days; checking competition by convict-made goods; for 
_ securing to workmen the right to membership in labor 
organizations; for extending and securing liens for wages; 
for regulating factories; for protecting messenger boys’ 
“morals; for enforcing the observance of the Sabbath; for 
limiting hours of labor on surface railroads, and for other 
related purposes, of all which, it is safe to say, that a gene- 
ration ago, there would have been an outery and protest . 
for pernicious activity and interference with the sacred 
rights of capital, against which a man might not lift his 
hand and live. 

‘Some of these acts are original; others are amendments . 
or extensions of laws previously passed, but which on trial 
were found not to work satisfactorily. It goes almost 
without saying that much of this legislation is tentative. 
It is plowing up new ground, and is in many respects 
against the traditions. It is to be expected that blunders 
will be made, and that now and then persons with “‘ axes 
to grind” may misdirect the legislator enthusiastic in the — 
- cause of humanity. Those are, however, trifles, and will 
settle down with time. It is enough that the spirit of the 
age is in favor of the worker and that the laborer is held 
worthy of something more than his wages hire, for as 
much as he is also a most valuable helper in the building 
up and maintenance of society and its institutions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been recognized as a 
means eminently useful for the attainment of knowledge 
of facts and conditions, necessary to effective legislation in 
all matters pertaining to the relations and reciprocal obli- 
gations of labor and capital. State Bureaus of Labor Sta- 
tistics are now in existence in Massachusetts, New York, 
California, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Kan- 
sas, Connecticut, North Carolina, Maine, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado and Rhode Island; besides which there is a N ational 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., under the direction of Diss 
Carroll D. Wright, who is Ae the chief of the Massachu- 
‘setts Bureau. In process of time it is to be hoped that the 
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other States will fall into line, especially the Southern 
States, where there have been great social and political 
changes in labor relations, and in which extraordinary in- 
dustrial interests are in process of rapid development. The 
chiefs of the several bureaus are in perfect accord in their 
general views, and they have formed a convention, from 
the concerted action of which, including the interests of a 
vast population, the happiest results may be anticipated in 
the study of labor interests and the application of knowl- 
edge to the most beneficial results. 

The past year has been noteworthy for the ereat coal and 
‘longshoremen’s strike, which, originating in New Jersey, 
extended to New York city and caused great distress among > 
the poor and no little anxiety to men of business. A full 
account of this will be found in its proper place. Mean- 
time it is permissible to call attention to the fact that a 
small strike, originally involving but a few laborers and 
- reaching in money value only to a small sum readily recov- 
erable in detail from the consumers of an article of prime 
necessity, disturbed, almost deranged the business inter- 
ests of the greatest city on this continent; a sugges- 
tion pregnant with meaning as to the solidarity of com- 
mercial and laboring interests, and worthy the attention of 
the humanitarian and the legislator. The other labor 
troubles of the year are various and numerous, but have 
been comparatively unimportant; although I hesitate to 
apply the word ‘‘ unimportant” to any action which inti- 
mately concerns the daily bread and the well-being of a 
large number of honest workers and their families. More- 
over, and it must be borne in mind, the disturbing influ- 
ence of a trade trouble often finds its maximum in some 
other calling not always closely related. 


Work OF THE BUREAU. 


Hitherto the inquiries of this Bureau have deen detached, 
dealing with special callings and their incidents. This has 
been in some measure from the necessity of the case and 
the limits of our expenditure. In homely language, ‘‘the 
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coat has been cut according to the cloth.” <A very great 
deal has been done in detail and in working out conclusions, 
but it must be remembered that the enterprise is intended 
to last, and that the work being well begun isthe more easily 
kept up and carried through. In the attempt thus far sat- 
isfactory progress has been made, but perhaps the best 
result attained is that we have laid down the basis and 
devised the scheme of fuller and more perfect work, for 
which, however, additional machinery and more liberal 
outlay will be required. 

The statistician knows better than any one how easy it is 
to make mistakes and how difficult to avoid\erroneous con- 
elusions.. If the data be open to question tke conclusions 
must be unreliable. This mere truism suggests the need of 
complete investigation, of a frequent traveling over the 
same ground until accuracy is secured. Itis easy enough 
to illustrate this position out of any business man’s daily 
‘experience in the narrow circle of personal action. How 
much more perplexing when the work must pass through 
many hands and when it includes the relations of a vast 
community! A proverbial slur upon statistical statements 
is that “‘ figures can be made to prove anything.” That is 
so; but when the facts behind the figures are irrefutable, 
then, indeed, we have a solid formation whereon to build. 
The reliability of statistical statements implies time and 
patience, collection and comparison, with much going over 
and repetition by trustworthy agents. The details of a 
manufacturer’s business cannot be learned by a perfunctory 
inspection. How much less the business of a great people 
with the bewilderingly multifarious occupations, the dis- 
turbing influences and the intricate and changing involu- 
tions! And yet it is precisely this which the modern sta- 
tistician and philosopher declares must be known and 
understood, before we can hope to lay the permanent basis 
of wise legislation for good government. The reckless 
demagogue boldly perverts or ignorantly misunderstands 
the logic of facts, when he asserts that the capitalist ig a 
cheat and a robber, a useless drone, sowing where he does 
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not reap, or that the worker is always a victim of oppres- 
sion ; but the way to meet the proposition is to look at the 
statistics which, if correct, establish truths without which 
argument is futile. The modern philosopher is not con- 
tent with fanciful theories based on the seeming fitness of 
things ; he finds his facts and figures, and having verified 
them, proceeds to construct his theories out of hard, solid 
truths, not out of the cobweb films of his own faney or 
from distorted facts or figures cooked with prejudice, 
Political economy, the ‘“‘ dismal science,” as it has been 
called by a great writer who would not accept or did not 
understand its teachings, will help, where generally under- 
stood, to remove false ideas from the minds of the many. 
Not merely the political economy of the schools, however, 
but the science of the teacher who, knowing facts, reaches 
out after truth, and through correct postulates establishes 
sound deductions. Educated men know that capital, 
eredit, profits, ready money, debts, property, ete., are the 
subject matter of political economy. The workingman 
only recognizes in these words terms which bear somehow 
on his earnings and tend to justify the smallness of his 
share in the general good. The public teacher who 
attempts to introduce the workingman to a sound knowl. 
edge of this science, and to make clear to him what should 
and what must be his fair share in the general result, does 
a noble work. 

In the first act for the establishment of this Bureau it is 
directed as follows : 

“$2. The duties of such commissioner shall be to col- 
lect, assort, systematize and present in annual reports to 
the Legislature, within ten days after the convening thereof 
in each year, statistical details relating to all departments 
of labor in the State, especially in relation to the com- 
mercial, industrial, social and sanitary condition of work- 
ingmen, and to the productive industries of the State.”’ 

My first report for 1885 was necessarily brief. It included 
the results of an inquiry into the prison contract labor 
system. 
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The report for 1884 included (1) an inquiry into factory 
and child labor, with an appendix on the maladies incident 
to trades. (2) The general and trade education of factory 
children and a synopsis of factory laws‘in various States of 
the Union and in Great Britain. (8) An account of a visit 
to the city of Pullman, Ill., by the several State Commis- 
sioners of Labor Statistics. 

In my report for the year 1885 I treated the questions of 
woman and child labor, long hours and the homes of the 
working people, especially the tenement houses; foreign 
cheap labor, strikes, boycotting, labor organizations, their 
uses and methods. Laat 

In my report for 1886 I dealt with the subject of appren- 
ticeship and the expediency of making provision, social and 
legislative, for the continuation and succession of our 
native-born artisans and skilled mechanics —a question 
which I regard more earnestly than ever, as of vital import- 
ance to our country and our institutions; the immigration 
of adult skilled labor into this country, involving, as I be- 
lieve, great and imminent peril to our social and commer- 
cial relations, of which we have had ample evidence during 
the past year. “As an accompaniment to the apprentice- 
Ship chapter I presented a view of manual training. I 
venture to think the investigation of that subject, as a part 
of public education, has not been without effect.* 

I have heard from many quarters on the subject, and the 
chord struck in Albany vibrated in the education board of 
New York city, who determined to give manual training a 
trial in some of the schools under their control, with a view 
to extending its utilization if found satisfactory. The 
strikes of 1886 also received attention, and were special 
subjects of inquiry, especially the great street-car strikes, 
the famous cigarmakerg’ strikes, the Troy laundries strike 
and the knit goods strike, affecting eighty-six factories and 
20,000 hands. Beside these strikes, there was a chapter on 


* The report was much sought after by school boards, trades unions and 
other persons, but unfortunately the edition was limited by act of Assembly 
and was soon exhausted. There was not enough to go round. 
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boycotts and the law of boycott, with tables of the strikes, 
numbers engaged and results. 

That the presentation of these topics, impartially treated, 
was of interest, is proved by the numerous applications for 
copies of the report. That the effect, should be immediate 
is not to be pretended. Butif knowledge be power, it is at 
least expedient that the workers who form so preponder- 
ating a part of every community should know something 
about themselves, their duties and rights, in order that 
they may turn the power of their united action to the best 
account; while it is of not less importance that legislators 
and men in authority should know something of the acts, 
wishes and conditions of the workingmen, who in this 
country are all citizens and’ mostly voters. The following 
words from the remarks by a leading employer on a 
trouble in his factory are relevant just here: 

‘“ My experience is and has been more than doubly veri- 
ied by the personal experience I have lately gone through 
with —that a large majority of the strikes engaged in occur 
vholly through ignorance,” 

During the last year, 1887, this Bureau has investigated — 
strikes. | i 

The report treats of the strikes, their causes and conse- 
jwences. 

There are special articles on the coal and “longshoremen’s 
trikes, which formed the subject of legislative investigation. 
, The trade disturbances of 1887, though not so important 
8 those of last year, have been more numerous. 

A reason may possibly be found for this increased excita- 
ility in the policy pursued by that great body, the 
nights of Labor, which has placed itself in an attitude of 
ostility and has manifested excessive activity wherever 
ause for interference has been given. It is the common 
ews of the press, that new organizations for the considera- 
on of labor interests are in a state of growth. On this 

ecount it may have been thought politic to display extra 
sal in the cause of affiliated societies, and hence the extra 
rikes, 
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Aw INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 

In conducting the business of this Bureau I have been 
forcibly impressed with the need for an extension of its 
powers with a view to increased usefulness. The term 
“Bureau of Labor Statistics” implies the need of inquir- 
ing into all the facts and figures which pertain to labor; its 
application, its variety, the numbers engaged, with their 
several callings, earnings, general and personal conditions. 
In this connection I beg to call attention to the words of the 
legislative act defining the duties of this Bureau: ‘‘ To col- 
lect, assort, systematize and present to the Legislature in 
each year statistical details relating to all departments of 
labor in this State, especially in relation to the commercial, 
industrial, social and:sanitary condition of workingmen, 
and to the productive industries of the State.’’. Hitherto 
the form of inquiry has been more particularly directed to 
specific relations between the employer and the employed, 
especially to the strikes, upon which a large amount of 

useful information has been obtained and worked out. 

' Task, however, that this Bureau now be placed in a posi- 
tion to carry out the purposes of its creation, to extend its 
inquiries into ald the conditions and facts that pertain to 
labor, and, in fact, to direct the work of this Bureau toward 
that which was its original intent. 

The State of New York is not only the chief State of the 
Union in population and wealth, but it is an epitome of 
the nation. With the exception of the precious and somes 
other metals, coal, cotton, sugar and rice, it produces nearly 
everything produced in any other State. Its financial and 
commercial supremacy admits of no question. The city of 
New York is the commercial and financial capital of the 
country; it is only second to London among the commer- 
cial cities of the world. It is the port of immigration, with 
an influx of over 300,000 per annum, and with every prospect 
of the continuation of this human flood unless it shall be 
deemed expedient by our national statesmen and leégisla- 
tors to interpose some restraining influence, out of their 
consideration for the interests of the native-born and those 
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already naturalized. Besides its importance in commerce 
and finance, New York is a great manufacturing and agricul- 
tural State. Thus, asa whole, an Industrial Census of this 
State would in measure represent the conditions of the 
whole nation, with the advantage of being more frequent, 
_ and, therefore, of presenting means for a quicker computa- 
tion and comparison in results. 

An Industrial Census should give us the figures of the 
actual population engaged in production and distribution. 
It should give us the hours, the wages, the families, the ages 
and occupations; their health as affected by callings, the 
methods of business, the stoppages of trades, with the rea- 
sons for hard times —in brief, all the facts and conditions 
of industrial life. 

This information, collected and classified, would be a 
sound basis on which the legislator and the philanthropist 
could take action; without it we work in uncertainty, ten- 
tatively; efforts at legislation are piecemeal and inharmo- 
nious, always experimental, sometimes contradictory. We 
have reached a point in our development of governmental 
conscience that the laissez faire policy, on the basis of every 
man for himself, is no longer possible. The workingman 
as such, has his place, and his interests are of the very 
highest significance in our social and political system. The 
lowest price may continue to rule the market, although the 
cheapest is not always the best, but it may be possible in 
some way to govern the limit of depression and to protect 
the willing workman against poor pay or enforced idleness. 


STRIKES, 


their causes and consequences, have been very prominent 
subjects in compelling the attention which labor interests 
have received in recent years. Had the laborer been quiet 
and suffered in silence, as he had done through the centuries, 
with only occasional outbreaks, we should have gone on as 
our forefathers did. But the persistent strikes, the labor 
organizations, and the repeated interruptions to money- 
making and quiet capitalistic investment, have compelled 
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attention to the laborers’ wants and claims. The causes of 
strikes became a pressing question; the social agitation by — 
the laborer and his friends was a something that called for 

examination and settlement. Hence the effort ot this 

Bureau, and of those who formed and set itin motion, has 

-been to investigate strikes, their causes, methods and 

- effects. We have always known that the poor man’s dis- - 
gust with society, and his revolt against the platitude of 

the poor man’s bounden duty to be content, were the 

outcome of too much work and ,too little wages; but how 

too much work and why too little wages, are ques- 

tions that the modern social inquirer seeks to answer. 

The poor man used to think that risings with force and | 
violence and destruction of property might perhaps cffect 
some result, and so indeed they did. They showed that 
he was in earnest. Violence was met with violences But 
when poor men began to meet together quietly, they found 
men in their own ranks and others from outside who could 
reason and who applied the arts of persuasion. They 
found success by moral agency where brute force had 
failed. Peaceful organization enlisted opinion in_ their 
favor, and deprived their rulers and taskmasters of the 
right to repel force by force. To this change of temper on 
both sides must be attributed the growth of the new social 
sentiment in favor of the workingman and ‘the reeognition 
of his practical uses. The value of labor, and, a fortiori, of 
the laborer, is now an article of social faith, not a cheap 
copy-book sentiment. The troubles of the workman, his 
dissatisfaction and his strikes, have become a prominent 
subject for investigation. It cannot be said that the idea 
is exhausted; we are, on the contrary, only at the ~ 
beginning of its analysis. But having thus begun, it is in 
order to say that there are other matters than strikes 
in our labor system which should form the subject of 
inquiry. We have to look not only into the facts and laws 
of production, but into distribution and consumption, 
co-operation or competition; into all the facts, in short, 
which are found in our trade and business relations. This 
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field of research all lies within the scope of this Bureau’s 
‘Investigation. 
RESULTS oF STRIKES 


are a most important subject. The handicraftsman or 
laborer lives through his wages. No work, no wages. No 
wages, no food, no lodging, either for himself or those 
dependent on him. It must be a great and strong motive 
indeed which impels a man to suspend work and cut him- 
self off from wages. He very often makes a mistake, but 
he is terribly in earnest. He proves it by self-sacrifice, the 
sharpest test of faith and principle, if not of judgment and 
prudence. Even when the striker gets assistance from his 
organization, it is only a relief, not a wage, not equal to his 
needs, but only to help him tide over obstacles and dis- 
comforts. 

We often hear that the workman hag acted rashly in 
striking without sufficient cause. That position is not to 
be disputed. But what is a sufficient cause? It may be a 
point of honor and principle, as well as a point of self- 
interest. Bitter quarrels of men or nations often originate 
in the veriest trifles. Wages and working hours, shop rules 
or an overbearing foreman, are not trifles to the working- 
man; though to the employer, as to the man who does not 
feel the nail in the shoe, they may seem but. small things 
to make a fuss about. Sympathetic strikes seem the most 
foolish of all. To “go out” in order to redress another 
man’s grievance looks unpractical; and yet, it is the adher- 
ence to a principle, devotion to a cause. Then the result 
of strikes, although immediately involving loss of time and 
loss of wages, are not always a waste of energy or patience. 
They have helped to raise wages, to shorten hours, .to 
improve the condition, not only of the particular work- 
men who have risen up in protest, but also of the masses. 
A strike in a particular shop for reasonable cause often 
ends in general improvement. Bakers have reduced their 
hours from eighteen to about twelve. The nine-hour day 
is due to the strike system. Wages in whole trades have 
gone up from ten per cent to thirty per cent because the 
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men in particular shops have asserted themselves and made 
good their claim to consideration. Even a “lost” strike is 
not always a dead loss. It may carry with it the promise 
and potency of betterment in some other way. Then the 
employer does not feel the pinch of & strike in his own 
home, his food, his clothes, as do his workpeople; but the 
employer has bills to meet, rent to pay, and other causes 
for anxiety, and he cannot be indifferent to the stand-still 
of a great business; even if a strike be unsuccessful it 
brings to mind that what has happened may happen again, 
and may be repeated with worse effect; with the fear of 
another strike before his eyes, the taskmaster may feel 
compelled to do tardy justice. The majority of employers, 
to their honor be it said, are in pleasant relations:with their 
workpeople. They are willing to pay what the ‘trade will 
afford, as they understand it. There is strong competition 
between business men, while between wage-earners there 
is not much competition except from the newcomers. A 
notable ‘result’ attained by strikes and organization is a 
tendency to establish fixed rates from one season to 
another. One of the points debated and not yet settled, is 
whether the uniform wage is to the profit of the trained 
and thoroughly competent and reliable workman. It is 
said that there is no law against an employer paying a man 
extra for his extra good work, but it is more exact perhaps 
to say, that such a man is always sure of employment and 
gets his quota of the general advancement. 

The Strike is a mighty argument. It is war, and a great 
responsibility rests on both parties, those who provoke it 
or those others who use it lightly. Sometimes we hear of 
strikes being forced by rival organizations through jealousy 
of each other’s supremacy; a sort of civil war. This rash 
and ill-advised ambition deserves the strongest reprobation. 

The strike of the employes is sometimes met, occa- 
sionally anticipated, by the ‘‘lock-out” of the employer. 
All the remarks as to prudence and equity which apply to 
the men apply with greater force to the master. He does 
not altogether depend on earnings. He can get back on his 
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customer for increased cost of production; the consumer 
pays all expenses at last. The employer is supposed to be 
better informed, and on him rests a higher duty; but there 
is as much perversity and prejudice on the one side as on » 
the other. 

In the Strike Relief Fund, we find a strong and interest- 
ing proof of the solidarity that exists among the working- 
men. Unions not only assist their own members, but they 
make loans and advances to each other just as great capital- 
ists in stress of circumstances are said sometimes to do; - 
though possibly capitalistic beneficence is less from sym- 
pathy than in the presence of a common danger. The 
unions stand together to defend a principle and make 
heavy sacrifices for the cause. 

The value and significance of trade organization to which 
the strike, as the protest in action, is the necessary accom- 
paniment, are shown positively in the advancement of the 
workineman, negatively in the non-advancement of the 
workingwoman. In the cigar trade, in which women are 
paid the same rate of wages for the same class of work, the 
women have been sharers in the general improvement 
resulting from combined action. In the textile trades, 
where men and women stand on the same plane, they have 
got their share of such advancement as has resulted from 
general action. Even in the subdivisions of the sewing 
industries, where men and women work together, tailors 
for instance, the women get some share of the general 
good, which, small as it may be, is, at any rate, equitable. 
But in other industries which are given over to women 
exclusively, and in which there is no organization, the wages 
are at the lowest notch and it is a ceaseless struggle against 
starvation. 

Whether the strike should be an incident of our competi- 
tive system is not worth arguing. It is with us, and it 
has its value, although the right of resistance or self-asser- 
tion may be occasionally abused through excess of zeal or 
personal ambition. 
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While adverting to the all-pervasive quality of labor 
interests it is well to mention agricultural labor, to attain 
to some knowledge of which this Bureau has made effort, 
but finds itself blocked at the outset by the absence of 
records and by the total want of organization. The master 
farmer has his books and newspapers, his methods of 
intercommunication, his granges and societies. He ig even 
a factor in politics, as witness the appeal to him by the 
Land and Labor patriots. But the farm laborer is only 
known as a social fact; whence he comes, whither he goes, 
what happens to him in winter, where his habitat or what 
his habits, are all unknown, with the solitary exception 
that he can be heard of at Castle Garden by those who 
want to hire him ; which goes to prove what an enormous 
number of unknown and undistinguished aliens, possible 
voters, there must be among our farm laborers. 

Passing the agriculturist, the old original laborer, for 
Adam dressed the garden before he made himself breeches, 
the ranks of ‘‘ labor” in modern life are limited by some to 
the artisan and handicraftsman. But this limitto technical 
or constructive activity excludes a vast number who serve 
in the labor ranks. Without distribution, production would 
be almost useless. The farmer or the mechanic needs 
agents and assistants between himself and those who profit 
by his skill or consume his products and commodities. Thus 
the labor inquirer must take account not only of those who 
grow and build or make, but of the numerous army of 
middle men, the clerks and salesmen, the drivers and 
porters, down to the errand boys. In the plan of our 
newest social system we find the smaller people organized 
and banded for defense if not for aggression. Indeed, the 
aggressive attitude is falling almost into disfavor, for the 
mere banding together of individuals gives them power. 
We moderns respect union ; we respect the force of’ a 
common purpose, and inasmuch as’ mankind has come to 
know that moral influence igs more potent than brute force, 
it only requires to show that there is union and its streneth 
is admitted. 
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Every one is aware that by the increase of machine power 
and the progress of applied science, an immense increase 
of production has been achieved in this century to the 
great gain in the comforts of life for mankind at large. But 
it is not so generally known that by improvements in 
machinery and manufacturing processes the increase of 
production still proceeds and, in a ratio, even surpassing 
that which has heretofore been accomplished in equal 
periods of time. Thus it is alleged that in Great Britain 
alone, which may be said to be wholly dependent on her 
commerce, her manufactures and her minerals, the increase 
of production has, through mechanical improvements, in 
Some cases amounted to 20 per cent in the last two years, 
I have no means of verifying such a broad allegation, but 
all who take note of the course of trade and mechanical 
enterprise must know that prodigious strides have been 
made in manufactured products even within two years, and 
that the work still goes on. Every day we hear or read of 
something new in the way of invention or combination by 
which the profits of capital may be increased and the use 
of human labor reduced. In such case it is self-apparent 
that the laborer stands justified in agitating for shorter 
hours and better wages as his share of the general incre- 
ment, and of course when he has won his better position 
he must continue to use all lawful or honorable means to 
hold it. 

In justification of organization by workingmen I would 
adduce the opinion of a great manufacturer, a legislator 
and chief magistrate of our greatest city, Hon. Abraham S. 
Hewitt. He says: 

‘*T have repeatedly expressed the opinion that organiza- 
tion is necessary both for employers and employes ; that 
they consult their duty and their interests alike by form- 
ing unions. It will be a great misfortune if they were 
broken up, and in the future'I think that strikes and 
boycotts will cease to exist because the organizations will, 
through proper agencies, either settle or arbitrate their 
differences without recourse to extreme measures. This 
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_ has been the cause of progress in Great Britain, and I think 
it will ultimately result in the same way in this country. 
* * * JTn the case of manufacturers who will not pay the 
current rate of wages, I should recommend resistance on 
the part of the workmen through union, and if necessary 
through the aid of other unions of workmen. It is exceed- 
ingly desirable that the standard of wages paid to work- 
men should be as high as possible, and all efforts to raise 
the rate of wages, without interfering with the rights of 
individual workmen, are to be encouraged by right-minded 
men.” 

One of our best known writers on labor topics says of 
trade combinations: 

‘‘They are efficacious and they recognize the fact that, 
the social problem cannot be wrought. out by individual or 
class, but only by a combination of workmen. Labor 
combinations will remain as long as we are a progressive 
people, and they give the workmen a firmer footing in 
the economic world, greater intelligence and nobility; more 
power to resist than as individuals and more promise for 
patience, Strikes on the whole have wrought more good 
than mischief; and as long as the temper of the world 
is for war for a settlement of difficulties, it ill becomes 
publicists to criticise workmen for striking.” 

The possibility of strikes is a restraint on capital, and if 
none had occurred the poor man would never have gained 
anything from the generosity of capital. Labor combina- 
tions produce in the workman a forecast of economy and 
self-respect, teach intrinsic justice toward all, broaden the 
mind, secure social gains, cause potent recognition in 
polities, and therefore promote a sense of responsibility 
and make co-operation between labor and capital more | 
easy. ! | 

In examining the conditions of labor and its relations +o 
our social system I am impressed by the fact, that while 
our public policy admits of duties more or less prohibitory 
on imported merchandise, we place no obstacle in the way 
of imported labor, The effect of this liberalism is a steady 
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influx of labor, skilled and unskilled, with the inevitable 
tendency to depression of wage-earnings through a con- 
stant supply of new material. The newcomer is eager to 
work and is not under restraint of trade principles or affili- 
ations; but, on the contrary, his needs are urgent and he 
must get employment immediately. 

A most important feature in business relations at the 
present time is the combination of capitalists, not in legiti- 
mate trade, but for the sake, as it should almost seem, of 
repressing competition between each other and for the 
sake of mutual support. Against what? There are but 
two agents against which capital can coalesce. The con- 
sumer or the wage-earner. The capitalists’ “combine” 
appears under several names, but the one most generally 
known to-day is the “ trust.”” We have alliances offensive 
and defensive between coal barons, coal and lard oil refiners, 
brewers, sugar makers, rubber manufacturers, gas com- 
panies and numerous other trades. Formerly the theory 
of trade and commerce was founded upon competition, and 
it was supposed that competition secured all the advantages 
of enterprise and ability and promoted the public weal, 
while keeping commerce and trade sound and wholesome, 
just as the flow of running water maintains its purity. It 
used to be thought that combinations against the consumer 
or to enhance prices were not only reprehensible but illegal. 
Our capitalists have got beyond that idea. 

I respectfully suggest that this Bureau be specially 
authorized to inquire into the nature and purpose of these 
‘trust’? combinations. 

Among many excellent statutory provisions in aid of 
labor passed last session, of which the text is given else- 
where, I note those creating liens on property for wages 
due, which for the most part affect wages earned by work 
done on a particular property. Also providing that for 
wages overdue and earned on stock company’s works indi- 
vidual stockholders may be held liable; this is a most 
equitable arrangement and has the advantage of a reflex 
action in compelling shareholders to look into expenditure 
and the proper application of moneys disbursed. An addi- 
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tion which I venture to think would be of advantage, is that 
all overdue wages of laborers, clerks and servants, should 
be a first charge on all estates in liquidation, 

There is one topic which to me seems most important in 
the workingman’s condition, but into which I have not yet 
had the opportunity or ability to inquire. I mean the 
bodily injuries to which workingmen are subject in their 
vocation. In my report for 1884 I included a very able and 
comprehensive medical report on surgical malformations 
incidental to particular occupations, as also on the ailments 
which accompany work under special conditions or from 
the use of harmful materials. These are matters which 

will have further attention in due course, but just now I 
particularly allude to injuries that are not inevitable in the 
hature of the business and against which the worker cannot 
guard himself, but which may occur, as it were, from the 
outside, and from causes that ought to be preventible; 
such, for instance, as when a weak scaffolding gives way 
or when a workman is hurt through carelessness in which 
he is clearly not a participant. It is said, for example, that 
over 1,000 men are annually killed in mines in Great Britain 
and many thousands maimed. How far do we goin guch a 
catalogue of contingencies? At present our legists incline 
to the doctrine of contributory negligence. Do we even 
provide for such contingencies in the wages ? Is it not 
true, as satirically suggested, that dangerous callings are 
more poorly paid because only the reckless or shiftless will 
follow them? Sailors are a class proverbial for a dog’s life 
and poor wages, while owners and officers are practically 
irresponsible. 

Conpuct or Srrixus. 

Much change has taken place within the last two years 
in the manner of ordering and conducting strikes, Many of 
the labor organizations have revised their rules governing 
trade difficulties, This is made very plain by an examina- 
tion of their constitutions and by-laws. Indeed, some of 
them have gone go far as to wholly rescind obstructive 
rules, and insert provisions in their laws which prevent the 
usage of what they term “ shop calls.” Formerly it wag 
the custom to stop work and consider the matter in dispute 
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during working hours. Now, when found necessary to dis- 
cuss a grievance, the subject is postponed until after the 
days’ work has been performed, and sometimes the whole 
matter is discussed outside of the shop altogether. These 
meetings have been a cause of annoyance to employes them- 
selves, since they had to lose the time consumed in settling 
the matter in dispute. In shops where a large number of 
men are employed it will readily be seen that even half an 
hour taken off the individual worker’s time forms no incon- 
siderable loss to the employer, and is an unnecessary sac- 
rifice on the part of the employe. These abusesdo not exist 
in any of the old organizations, as provision is made for such 
contingencies by the creation of what are termed executive 
committees. Where the latter do not exist, it is the duty 
of some paid official to reconcile differences, and prevent, 
as far as possible, the suspension of work. 

The opinion prevails among a large number of the Bureau’s 
correspondents that strikes are more frequent in Europe 
than in this country. The common remark made by this 
class is that strikes are of foreign growth and that all strikes 
have been instigated by men of foreign birth. A moment’s 
reflection will serve to convince any one of the error in this 
statement. It is hard to account for its existence unless it 
be the desire to present the bad features of European social 
life, while carefully refraining from putting forward the 
good ones. There are many of the latter which could be 
ingrafted on our society with great advantage, but with 
certain modifications, of course. As to the charge itself, 
taking Spain on one side of Europe and Russia on the other, 
it will be seen that strikes are very infrequent in these two 
extremes, and take the nature of risings with a political 
basis. They are only noticeable as the central portion of 
Kurope is approached. The striker has been in utter igno- 
rance of the motives of the revolutionists. This is particu- 
larly true of the mining districts of Spain and the south of 
France. The mining districts of the latter country excepted, 
it will be seen that in indus‘rial centers of the country, 
strikes are comparatively. few and far between, This 
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exemption is probably due to the admirable system of 
voluntary arbitration which prevails there under the name 
of conseils des prud’ hommes, or councils of wise men, an 
interesting account of which appeared in the third annual 
report of this department. Strikes are by no’ means as 
frequent in England as formerly, notwithstanding the great 
increase in population, and here again the beneficial 
effects of voluntary arbitration are shown, ‘The general 
conclusion reached by informants of the Bureau who have 
given the subject attention and are of unquestioned foreign 
birth, is that ‘‘ strikes grow only in civilized communities.” 
The broad statement. is made that those who have compara-, 
tively nothing are content, while those who have some- 
thing want more. 
Cost oF STRIKES. 

Much difficulty has been experienced by agents of the 
Bureau in collecting statistics relating to the cost of con- 
ducting strikes. The total amount of money expended 
each year is very large, but the system of accounting is 
very loose and imperfect. It is easy to get at the cost of a 
- general strike, if we consider the simple facts of the amount 
of relief paid, and the loss of wages, but the indirect loss 
incident to failure to get work, the salaries paid to commit- 
tees and officials of one kind or another, and the conduct 
of the strike generally, is in the whole amount very large 
and almost impossible to ascertain. Then, too, large sums 
are expended in inducing men who have taken the positions 
of the strikers to quit. Sometimes they receive a lump 
sum to leave the place, at other times they receive for 
weeks an amount equivalent to the wages they would have: 
made if at work, besides which their travelling expenses 
are paid. This does not apply so forcibly, however, to the 
older organizations which keep a earefully compiled account 
of their receipts and expenditures and print them in their 
trade organs. Many committees and officials are averse to 
disclosing what they term the private affairs of their organi- 
zations. ‘One organization in the city of New York has, 
within the past five years, expended an enormous sum in 
the settlement and prevention of strikes, but it is impos- 
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sible to obtain any exact knowledge of the figures. Indeed, 
much of the disorganization of the past year has been due 
to this lack of system, and a feeling is growing on the part 
of labor organizations to insist upon a rigid accounting from 
their officers. Neglect to do so in the past has been a fre- 
quent cause of secession from old, and a means. for the 
formation of new and independent labor organizations. The 
system in the older organizations of keeping open accounts 
is passing into general adoption. Several correspondents 
in the Bureau’s list of organizations have stated that it has 
worked to advantage many ways, and especially that it has 
been the means of adding to the membership, because of 
increased confidence in the management. 


GAINS BY STRIKES. 


An attempt was made last year to give the possible gain 
that accrued to strikers. The trade which furnished the 
largest result was that of the Carpenters. The gains accru- 
ing to that.trade are not to be limited to the figures pre- 
sented in last year’s report, for itis evident that the workers 
in that branch of the building industry have kept on adding 
to their account during the year 1887, so that in order to 
give the strikers full credit, the gains of 1887 should be 
added to those of 1886. This applies’ also to the Brick- 
layers, who went on strike in 1885, and have continued 
working at the advance secured. Thus they also should 
be credited with two years’ increase in their annual earn- 
ings. The consideration of this phase of the subject will 
go far towards excusing some of the seemingly foolish 
strikes which it becomes the province of the Bureau to 
report, and would seem to prove the truth of the state- 
ment made by members of the labor organizations that the 
benefits of a strike are not to be measured by mere gain in 
wages for the time being. Indeed many advocates of labor 
organizations go further than this and assert, as before 
mentioned, that even an unsuccessful strike is not a loss, 
since it prevents the possibility of a reduction in the near 
future. 
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These points may yet form an interesting topic for 
inquiry as illustrating the gains and losses by strikes. In 
the two trades that have been specially mentioned. it will 
be found, by reference to the Bureau reports for the past 
two years, that the disbursed cost of a strike, and even the 
grand total, which includes the loss of wages, bears but a 
small proportion to the increase made and held. 


Hours or Lapor. 


Strikes for the regulation of hours of labor during the 
past year have not been as frequent as formerly. The 
collapse of the nine-hour movement in May, 1885, seems to 
have had a deterring effect upon the movement, and the 
attempts to reduce hours of labor during the past year were 
confined to special industries, such as waiters and bakers, 
with a few others. The half-holiday movement seems to 
have received its strength from a tacit understanding on 
the part of the employers, who were willing to adapt them- 
selves to a changed condition of affairs, as but few strikes 
are recorded for that purpose. The only strike of impor- 
_ tance is that of the brass workers in the city of New York, 
which was really a continuation of the strike for the same 
purpose of the previous year. It resulted in a failure, Its 
story will be found in the chapter devoted to that industry. 


Law or SrrixKzs. 


During the past year quite a number of cases in which — 
either walking delegates or strikers were alleged to have 
committed acts in contravention of law, were brought into 
the courts of the State, particularly in New York and’ 
Brooklyn. This seems to have been an‘outcome of the 
organization by manufacturers and employers, itself an 
outcome from the organization of workinemen, in the ante- 
cedent two or three years. The agitation of labor questions 
and the pre-eminence given the subject generally in the 
public press, with the consequent irritation on the part of 
the employers, brought about. these employers’ organiza- 
tions. In many instances the manufacturers’ organizations 
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have made common cause with some employer who has felt 
himself individually aggrieved. Frequently this individual 
employer was willing to make terms with his employes, but 
he has been compelled, under his arrangement with the 
manufacturers’ association, to keep up the fight against the 
labor organization. This is particularly true of the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association made itself responsible and, as far as possible, 
hable for the conduct of all suits growing out of the boycott 
and conspiracy cases in that trade. Much difference of 
opinion exists as to the construction to be placed upon that 
portion of the Penal Code relating to conspiracy. The 
Bureau entered upon an investigation of the whole subject, 
and while the cases referred to above were not decided at 
the close of the report, sufficient importance attaches to the 
general subject to warrant a resume of the matters in 
dispute. They will be found reported under their proper 
trade divisions. Besides this, the Bureau has deemed it of 
advantage to incorporate in the present report a history of 
all eases of which there is any printed record in the State 
of New York. It has also made a careful analysis of cases 
that have, from time to time, been brought to trial in other 
States, and as any phase of the subject suggests a study of 
Enelish law, it is thought expedient to furnish a synopsis 
of cases and an interpretation of the law in that country. A 
reference to the collected matter will show that the Bureau 
has been at much trouble and devoted no little time to 
make this subject interesting and complete. 

The books that contain what there is of authority are 
only to be found in libraries which are beyond the reach of 
the working people, and possibly it is due to the absence 
of correct knowledge on this subject that many officials of 
unions have brought themselves into conflict with the law. 
There is no attempt on the part of the Bureau to make a 
digest of the law; it has simply contented itself with col- 
lecting facts, condensing them and presenting them, stripped 
of all legal verbiage, so that they may be easily understood 
by the people for whom the collection has been specially 
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ea The cases brought to trial during the past year 
have been made a separate study and will be found in the 
report on the whole subject. The more prominent cases, 
the decision of which will doubtless regulate all future 
boycotts and attempts to enforce rules and regulations of 
unions, were not decided at the close of the report, and, 
therefore, have not been fully considered. 


Work or BUREAU. 


It is the function of the Labor Bureau to gather facts, 
whatever may be the conclusion to which they tend. But 
‘itis a big job.” In Great Britain statisticians have been 
at work for nearly a century, and there is still much to be 
done. In Massachusetts the Bureau has been, working 
these 18 years under one of our very ablest statisticians 
and I think that accomplished gentleman might, perhaps, 
say, if asked, that he considers himself still on the threshold 
of the temple of knowledge. 

The work done up to the present time in this Bureau lee 
been done under difficulties. We all know that work com- 
pleted often conveys to the outsider a poor idea of the 

‘pains with which it has been thought over, planned out, 
begun, carried through and finished. There are a thousand 
lets and hindrances, doubts, interruptions and ineffectual 
attempts, of which no trace appears in. the finished result. 
This general reflection is forcibly applicable to the work 
done in this Bureau. A large amount of preliminary and 
preparatory work makes very little show. A great deal of 
time is lost in the mere search for information and data. 
The conclusion of a day’s, perhaps a week’s, search is 
summed up in a sentence or a figure total. Add to the 
inherent difficulty of the task, that office space and accom- 
modation enter largely into working methods. Con- 
veniences for doing the work of this Bureau have been very 
scant. The means of carrying on the inquiries have often 
been devised on the spur of the moment pro re nata. Had 
facilities been greater, more, perhaps, might have been 
accomplished, although the results may be all the more 
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meritorious from the meagerness of help and the triumph 
over obstacles; just as the explorer in an unknown region 
achieves relatively greater results than he who comes after 
and treads a beaten track. The Bureau’s very office has 
been cramped and insufficient, while the fittings have been 
created piece by piece. The Legislature, in ignorance of 
the work it had ordered done, began in a properly econom- 
ical spirit by limiting the appropriations to what has proved 
in practice a parsimonious allowance. So far as the room 
accommodation is concerned, I venture to suggest that 
there are unoccupied rooms in which the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics might carry on its work with added conveniences 
and decided advantage to the public service. <A visit to 
the Bureau and an inspection of its records will show that 
we have gathered the nucleus of a valuable 
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of printed and manuscript matter, relating to working 
people, working methods and labor data, useful even in its 
present inchoate condition, but invaluable when enlarged 
and perfected in the future. We are only now at the 
beginning, but the arrangement of detailed information has 
been brought into system; we are in official relation with 
other statistical bureaus both at home and in Europe anda 
method of tabulation has been devised by which, if con- 
tinued and properly carried out, we hope to attain to a full 
and complete record of labor, of the greatest importance to 
both the Legislature and the Executive, and of which those 
in authority can avail themselves at all times. The con- 
tinuation of this systematic aggregation and classification 
of material will of course involve further clerical assistance 
and more liberal expenditure. 

I respectfully recommend to the consideration of the 
Legislature the expediency and utility of an office in New 
York city. In the past year, for the want of close com- 
munication, this Bureau has been obliged to detail clerks 
and agents for special inquiry at extra expense and much 
loss of time. Asa rule, representatives of the Bureau have 
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been met with courtesy and personal inquiries have been 
answered. But the matter in question may be ended; the 
trouble is over and men in business do not care to waste 
time raking over cold ashes. Besides, the details are often 
forgotten. The great ’longshoremen’s and coal strike of last 
year, for which the Legislature saw fit to institute a special 
inquiry, was a case in which a new York office and local 
city agent of the Bureau would have been, in my judgement, 
of great advantage to the public service, and would have 
promoted the purposes for which the Bureau is designed. 
It will hardly be denied that for mere facility of communi- 
cation and inquiry it is easier to transact some of our busi- 
ness on the spot or by word of mouth than from a distance 
and by formal communication. As itis now, if it beneces- 
sary for me to hold an inquiry to take evidence, I am obliged 
to rent a room for that purpose; besides which the agents 
necessarily employed in New York city and Brooklyn have 
no local place of call, but are scattered and must be in 
constant communication by mail or telegraph with the 
Capitol. Labor troubles and differences are naturally more 
numerous in the great city than in country districts or 
smalltowns. Again, the city trade organizations have their 
places of meeting, and their officers could be readily met 
under the changed conditions. 


ANNUAL Wacrs AGREEMENTS. 


While all departments of industry, like the stones of a 
great building, bear a general relation to the whole structure, 
it is generally conceded that some are of more oon 
importance than others. Articles of necessity are more 
important than articles of luxury, although by the caprices 
of society luxuries are valued more than necessaries. 
I have in my reports given somewhat of precedence to the 
building trades, partly because they are supremely neces- 

sary to social civilization; partly, also, because the class 
of labor following the constructive impulse is well organ- 
ized and the trade action is more uniform. The magons are 

historic in their unity of purpose; being closely banded 
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together, they have strong unions, thoughtfully prepared 
trade rules, and being for the most part skilled artisans 
they demand good wages, which they are able to enforce, 
Their leaders are hard-headed, intelligent men, and they 
have attained the point of knowing what demands the 
state of trade will sustain and where it is expedient to 
stop. The building trades include bricklayers and their 
helpers, brickmakers, carpenters, contractors and employes, 
derrickmen, framers, housesmiths, plasterers, plumbers, 
roofers, stonecutters and house painters. The building 
trades have, for the most part, adopted the judicious 
practice of settling on a scale of wages at the beginning of 
spring to last throughout the season. . 


OVER-TIME. 


A willingness to work ‘‘ over-time ” has been in the past 
regarded as a proof of zeal for the employer’s interest 
and willing industry in the employe. With the spirit of 
the present age ‘“‘ over-time” is looked upon by the worker 
as an injustice to his brethren. It is not in a Spirit of 
selfishness that the eight hours’ day is demanded. He 
Says that the short hours’ day gives a chance to his 
brethren out of employment. Over-time done by the man 
already at work and in receipt of fair wages cuts off so 
much employment as would be otherwise distributed. In 
recent differences between employers and employes the 
men have refused to do over-time, even at a ereat advance 
of pay, and thus a chance was made for others less lucky 
who had been obliged tu stand idle. There may be condi- 
tions of emergency in which extra workers are not on hand; 
in such case I believe objections are not made by the 
regular employe. He only refuses to make “ over-time” 
part of the system. It must be remembered that the loyal 
unionist desires to see his fellows do well. To this end a 
fair distribution of work and wages is needed, 
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Sucerstions RaGarpinc Laws IN THE INTEREST OF THE 
WorkING PEOPLE. | 


Attached to this report will be found an appendix con- 
taining all the laws which specially bear upon the working 
people passed during the sessions of 1886. and 1887. A 
reference to the second annual report of this Bureau will 
discover the compilation of all the laws passed up to the 
close of that report. The laws of the two years mentioned 
are, in many cases, amendments to former legislation, the 
attempt being to make the law more complete and satis- 
factory to those members of the community for whose 
benefit they were designed. The number of laws passed 
during the past ten years is by no means small. But it 
would seem that these laws have not in all cases been 
enforced. It does not seem to be anybody’s. special 
business to enforce them, and even where it is thade so 
the appropriation for that purpose is wholly inadequate. — 
This is particularly true of what is called the Truant Act. — 
Under the provisions of this act the child is required to 
spend at least fourteen weeks of the fifty-two in school. If 
this provision were rigidly enforced it would practically Ki 
destroy the employment of children in factories and work- 
shops, but, as stated in the second annual report and 
established by the opinions of principals and superintend- 
ents of schools, there seems to be an understanding that 
the law shall be permitted to remain a dead letter. In that 
law it is made the duty of school boards to enforce the pro- - 
visions relating to children and cause the arrest of manu- 
facturers who have willfully violated it; also the parents 
who place the children at work at an early age; but no 
money provision is made for its enforcement. With the 
exception of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, I do 
not know where truant officers are employed. In the two 
cities mentioned the arrests are quite numerous, but bear 
no proportion whatever to the total number of children of 
school age. The same general remarks are applicable to 
the law providing seats for saleswomen. The law is a very 
short one, and there can be but little doubt as to its intent 
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and purpose, and yet there are but few stores in our large 
cities in which any attempt has been made to enforce its 
provisions. This subject was also considered in the third 
annual report and attention called to the violation of the 
law. 

During the investigation held in New York in the year 
1885, it was disclosed that there were several general 
provisions governing the board of health which were 
peculiarly of benefit to working people, noticeably the one 
relating to the sanitary condition of workers in bake- 
shops. At the last session of the Legislature two bills were _ 
introduced looking to a reform of the conditions which. 
surround the bakers in the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn. These bills failed to pass. In interviews held with 
several prominent leaders in the bakers’ organizations, it 
was asserted that if the board of health enforced the 
provisions of the act governing it, it would modify some 
of the existing evils, if not wholly eradicate them. But — 
there was no appropriation to warrant the department 
incurring the expense attached to the prosecution of viola- 
tions of that section of the law which insists that bake- 
shops shall be ventilated, and that no bread shall be baked 
in cellars ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. 

The attendance of children at schools and the provision 
of seats for women go far to confirm the statements : 
made by many informants of the Bureau, that unless the 
laws passed in the interest of the laboring classes are 
backed up by astrong public sentiment they stand but little 
chance of being enforced. It is a common case that the 
very people who stand in need of legislation are powerless 
to create a popular sentiment, without which it is almost 
impossible to enforce laws, however beneficial in them- 
selves. In making a law it is often necessary to provide 
for its enforcement. Every citizen has a theoretic right to 
set the law in motion, but this involves great’ personal 
inconvenience and lossof time. In some cases a complainant 
or prosecuting officer is delegated; in the cases mentioned 
it is nobody’s business to interfere for redress of grievances. 
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In conclusion I have to record my satisfaction at the 
cheerful way in which our great firms and leading employ- 
ers have generally met the enquiries of the Bureau and its 
representatives; thus showing not only that submission to 
the law which every good citizen is always ready to accord 
but their acquiescence in the spirit and purpose of these 
enquiries into the conditions of labor, and their willingness 
to assist in furnishing facts and details which will lead to 
a thorough knowledge of this all important subject and 
facilitate future legislation or social arrangements for gen- 
eral progress and mutual good understanding between all 
_ parties concerned. 

In the course of my work of enquiry and registration, I 
have had occasion to note the zealous co-operation of the 
clerks and assistants in the work of enquiry and the col- 
lating of those minute and varying facts from whichyI have 
been enabled to prepare this report. 

To chief clerk, Edward J. Kean, I owe special thanks for 
earnestness and efficiency in official work and particularly 
for his untiring watchfulness in comparing returns and per- 
fecting the tabulation which forms so important a part of 
the report. 

Mr. William Humphreys is also entitled to honor able 
mention for his share in its preparation. 


CHARLES F. PECK, 


; Commissioner. 
_ Epwarp J. Kean, 
Chief Clerk. 
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The work of the Bureau in this direction has been much more 
satisfactory than ever before, and the results attained form by far 
the most elaborate and comprehensive data ever submitted in an 
official report. In confirmation of this statement, attention is 
directed to the summary of tables of “Causes and Effects,” to be 
found under their proper heads, and to the figure tables by which 
the deductions are justified. The strike is the last protest of the 
workingman against what he considers greed and oppression or 
want of sympathy and consideration in his employer, and is firmly _ 
fixed as a part of our labor economic system. But it is an egre-' 
gious error to suppose that we have yet attained to a reasonable- 
ness in the application of this heyoic remedy or that we have even 
a scientific knowledge of its proper uses, its due limitations and 
practical results. At present we only have an empirical acquain- 
tance with it as a mode of treatment in extreme cases, and thus 
extended observation and study are still required. We do know that 
the strike is an incident of economic war and like all war measures it is 
liable to injure both parties and ought not to be employed unless 
under a well-grounded sense of grievance and after all other means 
of accommodation have been tried and found ineffectual. 

Undoubtedly, the employer’s interest is to be considered in fixing 
wage rates or in making laws and regulations for the judicious and 
profitable running and management of the business, in which he is 
the principal, and for the outgoings and incomings of which he 
alone is responsible. It is the merest truism to say that sales are 
regulated by demand, and that price is determined by cost of pro- 
duction with due allowance for the variable factor of competition. 
The workman knows this as well as the employer and the workman 
is bound by the promptings of common sense to accept such wages 
as the employer can pay with fair regard to his own interests, the 
state of trade, and the conditions of competition to which he is 
subject. 
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The following powerful words by an eminent writer go to show 
the morale of the relation between employer and employed in the 
labor contract, incidentally justifying extreme measures on the part 
of the laborer to enforce what he considers his rights : 

“To treat it labor and wages) as a simple exchange between equals is 
absurd. The laborer must sell his labor or starve, and may be obliged to 
take such terms for it as to leave him without the means of enjoying the 
rights which society awards him, and discharging the duties which society 
claims for him. Look on him asa ware if you will, but remember he is a 
ware that has life, that has connections, responsibilities, expectations — 
domestic, social, political. To get his bread he might sell his freedom, 
but society will not permit him; he may sell his health, he may sell his 
character, for society permits that; he may go to sea in rotten ships and 
be sent to work in unwholesome work-shops; he may be hired in farm 
hovels, where the commonest decencies of life cannot be observed ; and he 
may suck the strength out of posterity by putting his children to prema- 
ture toil to eke out his precarious living.”’ : 

The motive to a strike is the paramount need, as also the equity, 
of the workingman receiving a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 
We must further qualify the wage and the work by their relation 
to the standard of this decade of the nineteenth century ; what was 

_,done a century or even a quarter century ago in the matter of 
“work and wages has passed into history. It has no relevancy to 
the present day except as example or warning; with the enor- 
mous expansion of productive facilities and the limitless variety of 
manufactured articles, even the immensely increased volume of. 
natural products, the wants of mankind have grown and developed 
until the poor man of this age has become familiar with the luxu- 
ries of past times, and his désires keep pace with his surroundings. 
Besides, is he not a producer? Does he not bring brain and 
muscle as his contribution to national progress, and has he not 
been taught that it is forbidden to “ muzzle the ox that treads out 
the corn?” 

Unfortunately for the best interests of the work intrusted 40 
this Bureau’s charge, as also for the Bureau’s own credit for work 
faithfully done, the public at large have not yet learned to respond 

' to the Bureau’s requests for detailed information with the alacrity, 
precision and completeness that the work deserves and should 
command. There is nothing the average American resents more 
than inquisitorial visits, and it is exceedingly difficult to. make 
either workmen or employer understand that the work of this 
Bureau is for a wise and liberal end, and that it is not prying into | 
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business affairs for underhand purposes or for personal or political 
uses. The object of the Bureau is purely statistical, just as much 
so as the taking of a census. The outcome of this Bureau’s 
inquiries is in reality a census of the workers, their numbers, 
callings and wages, the conditions under which their work is done, 
and the results of that work ; the reciprocal relations of employer 
and employe, their accords or discords, are items from which we 
deduce the general whole; their value and significance cannot 
therefore be lightly estimated. It is precisely these varied details 
which require the attention of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Sometimes, when statements are more than usually intricate and 
irreconcilable, or when informants are more than usually reticent 
and refractory, the officers of the Bureau may be obliged to push 
their inquiries in a fashion that may seem offensive, although their 
purpose is only to collate facts and to explain differences. That 
and nothing more. The Bureau has not, nor can it have any 
purpose than that of obtaining exact knowledge. There may 
occasionally be presented a condition of affairs on which the Bureau 
may feel empowered or morally compelled to present opinions and 
make suggestions, but its first duty and purpose, above and before 
all others is to ascertain facts. To this no candid and upright 
mind can reasonably object. 

Strikes as an open expression of discontent and a serious inter- 
ruption to business, still continne to oceupy a large part of the 
Bureau’s time and attention. The frequent and protracted sus- 
pension of useful and profitable labor is a serious fact under 
ordinary conditions of trade, but the addition to their number by 
the strike, as a measure for redress of grievances or increase of 
gains is a very important feature in modern labor history. A strike 
implies strong sense of trouble which cannot be adjusted by calm 
discussion and appeal to equity. 

If a strike succeeds it is quite certain that war might have been 
avoided by timely concession, It is not by any means clear that 
the non-success of a strike proves it to have been based on insuffi- 
cient or unreasonable cause. It only establishes the conclusion 
that it was hasty or ill-advised. Young organizations are anxious 
to try their wings, and are apt to disregard prudence; old organi- 
zations, which have been through the mill, adopt the strike only as an 
extreme measure, after negotiation and conciliation have been 
tried and have failed. Any petty disagreement may seem good 
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cause for making display of newly-acquired power by the young 
organization, but the experienced body is satisfied to “threaten” 
and take measures to make success certain. They know the strike 
should not be resorted to except as a strong medicine in an extreme 
case, where all palliatives have failed. 

- The strikes for 1887 include 144 trades and callings, against 137 
in 1886; the number of shops on strike amounted to 1,604, against 
9,061 shops in 1886. This, however, does not give an exact idea 
of the work performed py the Bureau in this direction, as 2,212 
labor troubles were investigated. | Many of these, upon inquiry and 
investigation, were found to come under the head of ‘threatened’ 
strikes, Others never got beyond a simple demand for an advance 
or a mild protest against a reduction of wages. ‘AS a consequence, 
no figures could be obtained regarding them and the facts are only 
stated to show the undercurrent of dissatisfaction which is always 
running, but owing to the lack of organization on the part of the 
workers in the unskilled trades in which most of these’ troubles 
occur, it lacks direction. These cases, however, require as much 
work, and are often more troublesome and expensive than real 
strikes, as they require the presence of a special agent. The 
returns for the past year show 694 strikes successful, 190 compro- 
- mised or partly successful, 696 unsuccessful and twenty-four pend- 
ing. The returns for 2,061 shops reported on strike, during the 
year 1886, show 751 successful, 426 compromised or partly success- 
ful, 212 doubtful, 524 unsuccessful and 147 pending. The number 
of workers engaged in strikes was 51,731; from this number, how- 
ever, must be subtracted 1,005 workers, who were engaged in what 
are’ termed “threatened strikes,” where thereis very slight, 
if any, suspension of work. This would make the actual number 
of strikers 50,726. Eight thousand one hundred and seventy- 
six strikers were refused work after strike. The loss of wages 
incident to strikes was $2,013,229.45. The amount expended 
by labor organizations in relief and conduct of strikes was 
$917,069.78. Estimated gain in wages for one year to eleven 
thousand four hundred and seventy-two persons, $944,632.55. 
Loss to employers, $1,102,576.70. 

For the year 1886, the results were as follows: Number of 
workers engaged in strikes, 127,392, of whom 6,391 were refused 
work after strikes; the loss of wages was $2,552,554. Amount 
expended for relief and conduct of strikes by labor organizations, 
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was $329,080. Estimated gain in wages in 771 shops, $1,420,885* 
per annum, benefiting 34,832 persons. Loss to employers from all 
causes, $1,644,812. 

Of these figures, it may be observed that the “logs to employers ” 
is probably overstated, if taken as an absolute, irrecoverable loss. 

* Oftentimes the employer has set down a “lost contract” as an 
item of damage by reason of a strike. The only loss sustained in 
such a case being really the loss of hoped-for gains. Where the 
strike for an advance in wages is successful, it is clear that the 
employer's loss could only be upon contracts already in progress 

_and in which an increase of outlay involves a corresponding decrease 
of calculated profits. Inasmuch, however, as strikes for wages 
usually take place at the beginning of the business season, the 
employer has to make his contract bids or his selling prices square 
with the altered conditions. ‘When work is already begun anda 
demand for advance is sprung upon the employer, it 1s not to be 
denied that loss may be entailed ; but this also follows on a rise in 
the value of commodities or materials, due to causes outside of the 
relation of employer and employed, and for which a man of pru- 
dence and foresight will have made his calculations as one of the 
chances to which every business transaction is liable. 

On the other side, under the head, “Loss of Wages,” it is well 
to remark that this loss is by no means absolute. It is possible ~ 
that the worker may be entirely thrown out of occupation and may 
have to subsist on savings from the past or on organization allow- 
ances and assistance from sympathizing fellow-workers. It very 
often happens, however, that the strikers in one shop may get 
work in another shop in the very same city, much more in other 
cities. This, therefore, may turn out a change of employers rather 
than a loss of wages. 

To what extent a dearth of employment has attended on a par- 
ticular strike it has not been possible to discover. In some trades 
where the minor branches of a handicraft are easily acquired it 
has been a diversion of trade from skilled to unskilled hands, the 
unskilled soon picking up the wage-earning aptitude. Again, 
almost every trade has its dull and its busy season, and “loss of 
wages” may in that case be made up by a prolongation of the 
season or by extra hours of work. Sometimes, indeed, it happens 


*See remarks under ‘‘ Estimated Gains,’’ 
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that the season slips away and nothing done, and then the loss is 
irreparable. 

The extent and importance of the strikes of 1887 have not been 
so great as those of some previous years. The building trades are 
bound together by a communion of interests, and are naturally 
sympathetic; they are also made up chiefly of tool-handlers and 
not of machinery-handlers; their condition in any season may be 
accepted as an indication of the movements in all the constructive 
trades. The heaviest strikes in the building interest during the 
past year are those of the carpenters and framers. They show — 
totals of 2,414 and 1,586, together 4,000 men, with loss in wages of 
- $49,036.31, $26,262.75 and $13,903, to the organizations, of which 
the strikers were members. It will be noted that the Bureau has 
introduced a column into the tables showing the annual gain in 
wages resulting from the present sacrifice of ready money, by 
which, if individuals lose, it is for the eventual good of the trade. 
Tn these cases the loss in wages, ete., has resulted ina prospective 
annual gain of $364,714. 

The trades and their strike action will be shown in detail under 
separate heads. 

Lock-ours. 

The lock-out by employers is the analogue to the strikes by the 
‘employed. The justification of the two proceedings rests, how- 
ever, on directly opposite grounds, if, indeed, there can be any 
justification for a lock-out. It must always be borne in mind that 
the workman is devendent on his wages for subsistence. There 
is no room for speculation or financiering. It is work, savings, 
not seldom privation for self and family. Decrease of wages 
brings him near the starvation limit. Reasonable increase of 
wages, therefore, is a righteous and justifiable demand. The wage 
system involves hours of labor and to some extent shop rules. The 
workman’s only remedy for grievances is a refusal to work, imply- 
ing a stoppage of wages. The employer has it always in his power 
to refuse demands that seem unreasonable. Sometimes, however, 
the policy of negation seems insufficient; he wishes to fight fire 
with fire, and so locks out his workmen, involving both strikers and 
non-strikers in one common loss and inconvenience. It does snot 
seem to be regulated by any principle, but may sometimes be 
instigated by a selfish policy. A shop may thereby be closed for 
personal convenience, dull trade or the like, keeping up appear- 
ances while throwing the blame on the workman. 
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A lock-out is so invariably associated with a strike that it has not 
been thought worth while to make separate returns which are there- 
fore included in the showing of the strike tables. 

It does sometimes happen that a strike in one important depart- 
ment, say the finishing department, or upon some vital trade prin- 

, ciple, say number of apprentices, may seem to make a general 

“suspension of work inevitable. In that case, it is only to ask 
whether “there is no other and wiser remedy.” It seems convenient 
to direct the reader’s attention, first, to the salient characteristics 
and results of the strike in detail, after which the general table will 
be presented from which the student can get a comprehensive view 
over the whole field. 


CAUSES AND Resunts oF Srrixzs. 


The causes and results of strikes are a vitally important detail 
of information, setting forth in brief the matter in difference 
between the parties to the wage contract. The causes are various. 
They are either ageressive or defensive, but they go to show the 
homogeneousness of ideas in the several trades, and unity of princi- 
ple and action. The causes of strikes are either to establish trade 
usages, to increase wages, or to protest against neglect and arbi- 
trary infraction of recognized rules; sometimes a strike is the overt 
expression of disapproval against objectionable persons or practices 
inashop. Sometimes a strike may be for more than one cause. 

The most’ notable causes are for increase of wages, or against 
reduction of wages ; for the reduction of hours and regulation of 
shop usages are important to the worker, while insistance on the 
employment of union men and objection to non-unionists concern 
the integrity of the associative principles. While the number of | 
strikes, merely “to assist other trades” in their troubles, attests 
the solidarity of the workers. 

The causes as returned by answers are: Abolition of piece-work, 
2; change of pay-day, 3 ; discharge of union men, 11; discharge of 
employes, 5; discharge of foreman, 2; employment of non-union 
men, 113; equalization of wages, 3; increase of hours, 9; increase 
of wages, 469; increase of wages and abolition of payment in 
saloons, 42; increase of wages and reduction of hours, 55 ; increase 
of wages and union rules, 41; increase of wages, etc., 15; miscel- 
laneous, 33; non-payment of wages, 12; number of apprentices, 
100; objectionable employes, 2; obnoxious fines, 6; obnoxious 
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foreman, 7; obnoxious rules, 15; opposed to contract system, 2; 
opposed to Saturday night work, 2; opposed to use of wheel- 
barrows, 2; reduction of hours, 158; reduction of wages, 29; refusal 
to handle boycotted coal, 59; refusal to handle boycotted coal and 
freight, 34; refusal to handle boycotted freight, 25; refusal to - 
handle boycotted patterns, 18; refusal to handle non-union 
material, 3; refusal to recognize K. of L., 12; refusal to recognize 
K. of L. rules, 9; refusal to recognize union rules, 89 ; refusal to 
recognize union rules relative to hours of labor, 29; rival labor 
organizations, 8 ; Saturday half-holiday, 28 ; to assist other trades, — 
148; use of machinery, 4. ; 
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Move oF SErrLEMEnt. 


The bitterest quarrel must have its end, and it is well to know 
for future guidance what the end has been. Of the number of 
strikes reported and investigated it is found that 696 were 
“abandoned.” This almost implies that they were hastily entered 
upon without due consideration as to the final chances of success. 
The lack of satisfactory results does not however conclusively 
establish the improvidence or precipitancy of the strike. . It may 
have been undertaken where employers are strong and united, as 
in the silversmiths, and where the public customers are willing to 
wait, and so competition is not feared. The cause may seem 
stronger and better founded than it really is. In short, strikes, like 
other enterprises of pith and moment, are not to be gauged only by 
their successful issues. The modes of settlement are the familiar 
one of arbitration, personal conciliation between parties engaged, 
or conciliation through labor organizations, of which there are 667 
cases, while employes and employer have settled their differences 
in 121 cases without intervention. Tlie full figures are as follows: 

Arbitration, 6; 1 by the State Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion, and 5 by the mayor of Rochester ; conciliation, 21; concili- 
ation with employes, 121; conciliation with labor organizations, 
667; no formal settlement, 52; abandoned, 696; blank, 41. The 
figures for 1886 were: Arbitration, 11 — 9 establishments engaged 
in general strike, and 1 shop strike by State Board of Arbitration, 
and 1 by State Railroad Commissioners; conciliation, 249 ; con- 
ciliation with employes, 81; conciliation with labor organizations, 
832; no formal settlements, 20; abandoned 430; blank, 386. 
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*Mayor of city was umpire. 
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Waces Brerorge AND AFTER STRIKES. 


In this table we get a view of the most important effect df strike 
movements. The wage rate is by far the most frequent cause of 
strikes, although, as we know, not the only one. It is needless to 
dwell here on the importance of the wage rate to the workingman. 
The proposition is a common-place truism. When the employer 
gives in to an increase of wages, under the pressure of a strike, it 
is self-evident that he might have done so on the first request, if 
only as a matter of policy. One fact not recorded in this table, is 
worthy of comment, viz.: That the advanced rate continues for an 
indefinite period, say until a monetary crisis or some other impor- 
tant derangement of business relations. Some economists are of. 
the opinion that there is a general tendency in the rate of wages, 
as with the rate of interest, to decline. Whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that on the first symptom of falling trade, the producer 
cuts wages just as he cuts any other business expense, and that 
wages put down have a tendency to stay down. It is proverbial 
that wages are the first element to fall, and the last to rise in hard 
times. This has been shown over and over again, especially in the 
production of great staples. By the influence of organization, the 
rise in wages may also be looked upon as a permanent, not a 
transient, gain. Moreover, there is a solidarity in the trades, and 
rates in one locality affect those in surrounding districts. The 


*One by Railroad Commissioners. 
a Fifty-two of these were “ pending” at close of this report. 
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ratio of advance is naturally variable in the several trades, but one 
trade (the bakers) may be adduced as an example of conspicuous 
gain; gain, too, that seems likely to be retained, for with the wages 
go the hours, and a general improvement of working conditions. 

In the building trades, a slight advance is recorded in the case 
of the carpenters. An important advance is that of the hod 
carriers, which seems just, for though rude labor, it requires the 
skill that comes from practice, and is moreover exposed to the 
stoppages incident to open-air constructive work. 

The horseshoers, a trade entirely limited to manual labor, have 
secured an important advance. 

The ‘longshoremen, whose labor, although rude, implies a good 
deal of skill in the handling of heavy packages (indeed all labor, 
even the roughest, implies skill), have succeeded in obtaining a 
partial advance in night work. This trade, which is almost always 
irregular, dependent on arrivals of vessels, is one of those in which 
the seeming liberality of pay, by the hour or the day, does not 
indicate the week’s earnings. There are a great many hours 
wasted in waiting for a job. 

During the year ending November 1, 1887, the number of estab- 
lishments reported as affected by strikes relating to wages was 
1,124. In 394 the employes secured an increase, fifty reported a 
decrease and 660 stated that there was no change. For the year 
1886 the report was: Number of establishments affected, 991, of 
which 596 obtained an increase, fifteen suffered a decrease and 146 
reported that there was no change from previous year. 
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e Thirty days per month; if piece work, $2.75 per day for 'thirty days. 
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BPBgeasoc it ool eee 
re OO cardia arate earthen 1 cals, levees 
Deo oe D5 Osea mene iets DN Sar 
Bic Oiare hha boise S 1 avatelt enaahee 
2.754. : 1 ee ae 
DAO) aoe tty teeta teva Loinsted, 
PRUE SUS eRe Anaay, Bee THe 
Deb Oy Quip seen Ge To) He 
2.00, 2.75... ley Tae 
StOO mee ae Ashe Nae 
S.50) - 2 eRe i 
SOO cae eee 2 es are 
Db r ON OO Namen aes TGs 
SVOO. ches eee ae Bi Nprerchaee 
S100 Meee ee ane 1 sara pba 
Pe O Pall amco coulee Ns Dll 
Rochester... 2 OOS eer eee x2 15) Rest 
ROCHESTEH Ai ioccels ce cae es DHOORS BO meena Hue gs 1 
ROEGREStO Tanase ee PANS SAOO 5 se Aisoe ois 1 ahah, Nee 1 
HODES As ct Set eea paar eane cores Se ete REAR LTE DORs uo Sle aa, 74 2 65 141 
Carper WORKERS. 
Ne eMOrlesttor anes ote: SieTb Sc COMa eRe SIN6G, 095 snes ea, iA Tull pencils 1 
INGWAVORIG. ack jeter ADO Sas Sis oS Ase Aum eCn OANA Ree ae Di Merce 2 
BOCA State wscoo esc 1 2 3 
CARTMEN. 
BROOK yams seen alas $3.50D... SL 000 eyscneie Dal sarah Ul ate ees 1 
OW OPK focus es | 1.66,1.17¢ 2.00, 1.500. Dilute’), stint eens 1 
Tobe] are cteeticiactera tl Nation Soe See aap ake se 2 2 
CEMENT LABORERS. 
ING NGOS Boson su banescos SIO Saree Mee eee ee Vern hon GeE a ater eke b 
New York... 22 wigan ae HU SSOs PAGS AN ge EPO iene ars» peda Al Recreate cel hoe 1 
Now York susan anes, DOO ka wee a eee 2.25, Dinh he Nahe coe ees 1 
AO) ES REAR OS Gts aiearhrn Rated in Ain elIMs je AP IL aaedine 2 aha 3 
@ = 


a Average best men. 


b Including team. 


c For helpers. 
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CEMENT MAKeErs. 
Ho | a ° 
aa op a = 
SE | 4 = on 3 
es |£3|/8si8./.8 
Soe Sa | Sa | sk |S 
LOCATION. Before strike. After strike. 4 “s 52 *3|& 3 Se 
A qi 
na s| Ho | Ho | we 1S = 
eH qg! Os Do cP) a 
2gn| 2 ele wis 
g2q) q q g is 
Baca 5 A 5, ule 
Z ee ee el 
Per day. Per day. 
TAU in aNent sectetwine Sonate PIMOS ter Neate wee SOT a one oe eae xt 1 
; 3 .87, 1.50, 1.62, | 
AE SS a ee 1.25, 1.87, 1.50, 1.75] { 1-37, 1-54 Gey el a 1 
UOT OU ase avai Seravess’s,0< AO Deena Meare bees an euiieshiek eae. eee ttle 1 
TRYORRETUSD, wc ssais ee eee ae Pog eS ete 2 1 3 
CHEMICAL WORKERS. 
INGO OLKe ge citar es ees te CTT OO) Sis 8c $1250) 4425n ose eae 1 1 
CIGARETTE MAKERS. 
New York.... "9040; $100 06T Mal pits ices sesice terms 1 1 
INGWEILODK: ancseticne doses Sl Dime teeter sate: OO iamans eatin sche 1 1 
IN GpyeeY OR Ke actos, ceissete stressed YESH RO PRS ye Shor oa amare SAGROMASCEE peel Pew Ihe 1 
"A BY aD RES 99) 9s eS RR MRSC RU LAI SO Gciork ot | nactaene Ieee CCE 3 & 
CicaR MAKERS 
PAN Vat patelcleratsjndictcls sclera! OlandKsO Perwlalvetaccaameces feces a os Datla 3 it 
IBLOOKIV— ve. ceca css cuss $7.50 to 11 per M.,| $7.50 toll per M i 20 1 1 
IBLOO RIV tance ved caaities U7 os GORDLOO eras pares neler rei cava spina = 555 Tala 1 
Cigarville, PLBGOsbO POOL cee iee ate oe eee re eee ares aa bE on fas 1 
Kingston .... 1 1 ae ae ttaaee 1 
New York 2 aA Bis ofa agit a) 
New York De Me oo IS \) Se id 
New York 2 ine se fe pees 1 
New York J ilin'|WResres Ber Wisacd 1 
New York 2 ee oy BI esr 1 
New York 1.90 Lies ee sd ete 1 
New York TION TOOL OO PSL Mees ae desde recess Bee ae T= eee 1 
New York 18.00, 42.00per M} 16.00, 40.00 per M 1 a Neem 1 
New York GLQOMUBAOOMMOR alte came seewecmie nese She TB eee 1 
New York 7.00, 10.00 per M.| 7.00, 10.00 per M Paige 1 
New York 14.00 per M...... 14.00 per M...... Ll ere 1 
New York 7.00. 18. 00 per M.| 7.00, 18.00 per M Ue TAR ee 1 
MASI Els. Seger Bagae od sallrotone loaeoemucus tan!) iverterrcctomronag 3 at 13 17 
CLOTHING CUTTERS 
ING WAY.OL ka cecteosiiria odin SOOT ee eel eileen tae caateinemaneire 1 1 
: i 
CoACHMEN 
PSROOK | Wilrae eines ses =. $1665. 2 OO aeictesires 183,29 b6.2 here 1 Sat eee 1 
BS TiPO Why Wiens tass cals ciclse = EL OGs Nene PH Otasepaeonse. 3 1 al ese 1 
SP OO Kal Vadatetee acini sic ote cee TAGS rent fou: D500) (Dil Ota if Eaenlleeian 1 
BTOOKI VID csese wees cect s+ WSS. e ame siete eek 1 Vipeeabbee conte REDE Di eveete 2 
TEOALGD, oo Se 5 Re B RES MEP BOSE SES Oesertne |maponooDOneccuanE." 3 2 5 
a Roller work. b If piece-work, $2.75. 
4 
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Coal HANDLERS. 


LOCATION. 


Alban yates ae cae a 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn ......... 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn .. 
Brooklyn ........ 
Brooklyn 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Otel Sorcessccssnee 


Brook lyngeseeee es 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


Sor’ | 3 wy ce) 
Sele l/s |* 
ae 125 ee| 214 
5 fee) 
aes] 62| B&) Ss a5 
: r OFn 23) FA | Gu Iso 
Before strike. After strike. peel boys pees ge 
ciple HO ee. He = 
Qe] Os DO (oP) q 
2a8l6 Hey spol Sey I 
Beg g q Seenie 
SpAe) oS =) Bo 
A Za A ZA |e 
Ll aseee 1 
AGRE S, 4 
Ly eg a 
oA ae A 
OO ese vy, 
Laie 1 
2 RSs 1 
LaiiaAsse a 
OE aoe 1 
ENaC Pars 1 
lus 1 
ALA ate a 
oe ak 
hit teed) 
eee eo re | 
Sea arelers seavancaits eoMelhee Scene ETE oe 17 17 
CoLuaR MAKERS 
sO erste relearn SLC Kise actatrees sachs 1 1 
CoLoR MIxErRs. 
| $1.50, 2.50....2.... $1.62, 2.70 ......... ‘toa Nes i 
| 
al 
1 
ut 
1 i 
1 a 
1 


page= yaa AT Syete or iS bee G 


tates dt an wee 


DS eetpes Bip 
EO ae ae 
ae Iwao i 
Sy ABS 1 
odaiilurata 1 
LUA Ereeatlll Gesene 
10 1 10 
I SS2°5 0: Ac eae) $2.50 ae ul 
' 5 1 ape 
1 Ss 
af cn ' 
3 1 
1 
1 


a Piece-work. 


i 
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CoPPERSMITHS — ( Continued). 
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' 
de | 3 op ° 
Se Sere Re ais 
se ig 3S us} 
asl/ze.|8s|a |.3 
B59| $23) Sa) Se |ss 
LOCATION. Before strike. | After strike. « Kal oo | "S| 23 'ee 
gas 83 | 0 | 8" |2 
eas] S30) sa} s [5 
Pereies q Seas 
saai sg 5 = es 
A A 4 2 iA 
so Wester 2 
Solintee 1 
eee 1 
Oh borate af 
Lalor 1 
Dares 1 
rT Shere 1 
7 17 
DERRICKMEN. 
NO WAYVOLK ciccccujceersses SO TD e Cele mate es cence SO TS cance tteldnes 2 | 2 
L 
ENGINEERS, 
UB OO RLY Wnier oe clots cet 30 | SOs D0 she eisete qos s é 3 1 1 
FILE MAKERS 
BBPOOKI YMG aie cas esi comers $1550) A500 Marnier pieiers arte teialerae emcee clare aN lier sere 1 1 
IO KUT ict ieicaa.s ot aici 12505300). en. 1 S1GT55 8 20 ees Val scare oceiepataeetent 1 
PROG Seeiecron tise eT ern ate j olecera ste oisiome Rica its oie Stell th erarenat aS cjetars aleiels 1 1 2 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER MAKERS. 
INOW MOT K cai. ssieies since « $1.50,2.75........ Sato S200 rg reneee 1 | ui 
FIREMEN, 
BROOK WN. oss oc cos cee o's SI Daacchocedet ae : | see 1 1 
FLour MiLu Hanps. 
Now York................ DOD ssamodoanabot Dee Waaeacmocaceont 3 | Sic 1 1 
New York Nets Be Os linens 2 
New York es fe Tener 1 
New York isis ere I ienee 1 
Brooklyn 40 ses Lich gecancral ae ao 
Brooklyn 2 nae fae 2 
Brooklyn 1 Rae Base 1 
Brooklyn 1 aye Wi 1 
Brooklyn Tiles MES 1 
Brooklyn Son ae mie, 1 
Brooklyn .. Bee, sie rae 2 
PESPOO LVAU MEE ec eece en a LD valerie ease Tony) OO, tela A licrataiets ih ototeiael cee 1 
PESVOO LUV Ae ane serch sete DUNO DOnsntraccntin Oe 20:stcle iver sletusieanieis 1 hee bel er aN |e aoc 1 
Wea teen AOA Ra MID SERIES aN GMMR SO Gai Le a ERI GAACONCTS 47 i 54 


a Helpers. 


\ / 
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Taste C— Wages Before and After Strikes — (Continued). 
FURNITURE WORKERS. 
2 3 an ie) 
Zs ie es aa at p 
ee) q ~ uy -3 
5 B as 3 & » aloes 
med) On| SS) 54 (tz 
: : : O78) AS! oe! Be | sy 
LOCATION. Before strike. After strike. [4° 3) 22 4/"8 lag 
5eS| BS | Bo] 88 |e 
od] 2 joe | oe 
\ g2q! q q eee ie 
383| 5 5 3 ° 
. A A Zz Zw ie 
Per day. Per day. 

WEB TOOK LVI taucn erauteaicntor. $2) 5053.00. tole ateree SOD Ra .OOse cteraleronie il ve a 
IBSTOO KY Mists sector ee DONOR: ony nae R50, as OOM tee ri as anys 1 1 
OO Viit stink Attest DOO ea OO voter eis tater DOO M2 BO cen ene Aer 1 1 
ING Wi MOL nwa. oh gues DDS; (OOO neciautade DaBdl i vate ateeee 1 a8 ab 

i.2'.95,.3.60@ 21.2% 
New York)ives.-2dc:c 6. PTS Ne ory ike CHE at 1 a 1 
INO WAMOREAE Jcessccnee. : Sie Almas DN ees 2 
IN@ Wa VOrk ew <c.q ai tacce cee chat uk iL» Nye 1 
Port Chester: ..i. 0... « 1 eee akc leeee 1 
Port Chester ...c..5.e... ed Et A Wick ae if 
BGS Feo KS ape epee ray ea egg ae CE al ie aD Me NI cde 4 6 10 
Guass WORKERS. 

Poimneha MTOM. sees ssi ce SLIGO vermniee spiee nes ES radia attercre dee wiser oat i ee 1 
IBTOOKI ym. seen A AGORA eee oe $4.60 HA aad ieee ee Tf aes 1 
Brooklyn’ :..)..., rate state AID eet arta, ee Bins? murine ee pt [ee hess 1 

lyde.. x00; 9 L00GK em eccts ASB NA Osco! oo tele 1 Sete ll tare 1 
CORDIC sol onceoaoes -50, 1.00, boys...| .50, 1.00, boys... 50% 1 leeeeem meme 
COMTI Oe oe Van seen BOD iis RI Ane Saeish ONO a Orie tcrams oo we RA ARC ay, eee il 
JeWiKey 707410) neous ay eeamrehe il A iat isohey 1 
HE OC KDONtsnaecncakes cco 1 Fas eee 1 
ING WinOlke esta ene sone Bee lees 1 
Poughkeepsie il 2c ees 1 

Motalseroici see es ow 5 5 10 
GOLD BEATERS. 
INGWe Ol Kaw. eis ca cnc! SL SS one eohae SUES orca te sek a Bean legates se ites 5 ak 
Newe Yorke chen sneer 4.00,2.00forgirls} 4.00, 2.00for girls] .... | .... oats 1 
f oy ar Ee Sa Rare ace sae rtiacl MRR eer aietses Mee coneamet oe eta ne ca 2 sano! 
Brooklyn...... 1 i 
ING WAV ODOR sire heel sitesi eB SOOO DAT vy ert elas NOU ORIG we ae eae | | 1 1 
New York 1 i 
New York 1 1 
IT tien Soy Seesiorat somes totic eae ee AON : 4 
GRAVE DIGGERS. 
IBrOOKdy My fesore masses SLC Ons ta ae oskies Se [eR elena Ure eee eee NEES Wie ee cL oe es 1 
Mlabpusne secs este cscs: p Ate Rue ee wet Weert Maan uar mG ip oh cl eee scorecke tenes, 1 
INGWE MODE Sie aan cacetinne 1 TOS OND OW ach eel cert ieeahOr oak aed Beebe ee b Bel t 
Mole HES Raich ie Sarena Mieka Seas Mae Un ve ren GP i 2 ta 3 Y 3 
Hat AND 

ING WAY Ors, aican aides ne $0.83, 1.50, 1.66, 3. 1 

MOMK Ors Hes Miia yakeie DN 28 ase oheen il 
Totals dice. teak ail eleantiaravsteneeneiaractoeeate 2 


a Machine hands. 


b Cabinet makers. 


¢ Blowers. 
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Hop CARRIERS. 


: LOCATION. 


Before strike. 


After strike. 


Brooklyn 
BroowWyn Mis. cease vices 
Brookdymieee wacscecelosck 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Cohoes 
Newburgh 
Newburgh 
New York 


WOtals ese we ewes 


Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
IBROOKdy Nees ws cccceiee << 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
BLOOKIG TUN fhe oaks cacti 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
STOOKLYN acc ot ves sak feos 
IBEOOKU WI vesaraocia st jefeir.nes 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
IBTOOKLYWM vox cicce oe AGE 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


IS ITILOLONs bes ese soos cet xlss 


INOWeMOrtkec cca keaiscled« 
INOW EOD eacse we chicne foes 


MR OtAIS Sdtarcepidles xsiats 


a Overtime. 


reporting 
Number reporting a 


an inerease. 
decrease. 


Number of establish- 
ments i 


reporting 


Number 


no change. 


ars 


~ 


Number failing to 
report. 


affected, 


Total number 


baie ee yaar a | 


[—! 
wo 


bob 
Or 


wo! eee Hoo: 


SoH: 


$1.75, 3.50 
2.00, 4.00 


HOUSESMITHS. 


$1.75, 3.50 
220, Aske wephine 


1 


b Union says $2.00. 


ec Floormen. 


d Firemen. 


1 


1 


lor} 
by | Ss anand me a acess Se Wickes Bash 


Meee 
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Ick WORKERS. 


LOCATION. 


IBroOKlyni O28 fesse acces os 


Brooklyn 


Brooklyn... sss+6 oes ors 


Brooklyn 


IBURALOY queeneee. Bes cape 
Crown Point oosssc a scens 
Fulton 


New 


Peekskill 


Om Rese) yoen acter 


Rochester sia eeeauoeee 


44 Ps ap ° 
ge ju ia |* is 
Sq | Br af BE z 
aa | 2 oo] a 2g 
maine, Bee] ais |Ho 
oo | & Pa | ah |2e 
Before strike. After strike. a5'3 26 S| a8: he 
race He gol we he 
OHS) OD) DO| Oo =| 
2ege 2 | ed} co jo 
aloe) Boe) s g is 
Sa) 50] 5 53 16 
A A Za A. |A 
DA labepscere oleh Wagons 1 
TW eos ed teteiore a! 
Serer ets ctote aE ih ersese! 1 
BY ely Ay Amdo al 
a al ose I Gas ak 
ciatetl [its eters Aimee 1 
Ph Mises BS her sas: al 
Acie er one oT eras 1 
Sate Paty acatos TO eS 1 
1, wes, li gage sana neue 
6 4 10 
= 


PAE nD fab a pk ee ee ee 


a 
4 


SUSE ais accent re ee 


Oswego Falls. 


Oswego Falls............ 


Schuylerville 


Greenbush 
Hastings upon Hudson, 


Little 


TROCHEStOr ie een wectes8 wen 
Rochester.......... mutes 
Rochestér.........0ss006. 


eee ee 


a 


e Paatne 


GI eerste 


a Piece work. 


b Boss spinners. 


O Werte 950 ted 


ce Dye bands. 


d Burlers. 


See eee 


emeracyrs 


Rb ee 
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LAaBoRERS—( Continued). 


4 e on ° 

a Sal Ga Wee tee : 
oq | & mw. | of & 
Ree) Set la ee =| ~ 
orn 60 | 2M) ./He 
fo) n og apy | OO 
p O85 | Be) Aa | Sh oe 
LOCATION. Before strike. After strike. |S20/ 82] a/“2lg3 

323 32| Bo | 82 |8 

cela |a'|a ig 

5e.4) 5 5 5 .l6 

a a Zz 4 (a 

aa Per day. Per day. 
ROCHESTOR. 2 Sac ss% cece. ss BRON Aaja arereisllaltharel Re toe ie Siam een site hice 1 
ochestere-sksess. ste. s ISD Acted eae Soe eee 2 Ban ec 2 
MOCHEStEL se acmee cere okies Li Ba pcuehideme cee | Waivers cee aee non Qa eee 2 
SUTIN 7 68 eee eS See ee POO re cet ctayr cuore DGG; liatetale Sys ara eters 1 ifs Bk 1 
AP OVE tretrten te Anions cok 1 ROR Se ere mer 3 Teas (OSS Pierre me SE ear eaese sgl (keane 1 
LOMUIL ES Minster ane ts laseietel lait stetrcie ioe ee caanied Mal h ail ccloroetee ore meen 5 13 18 
7 LATHERS. 
ING VOT oes. keoteaabae « $3550, 4100 320 os see $3054.00 serrata 1 1 
LEATHER WORKERS 
BTOOKIVMe te ecsce: tee. EET ee i ee S035 Coenen tale eee eee 
Gloversville ./........... AOU sens an acatl cststiel | a HEM eR CAED do aE Baar anc i Seen 1 
BEM mpemmrrnte s ctelaea|\ ake vslescsionie-c aia cle sterall oeatadbinoataatohn oan ovate v) 2 
‘ LOCKSMITHS AND RAILING MAKERS. 
INOW? MOPEE eas naecenit fe sje $2, 00: 800: ee es sleet cee be eee See hone 1 1 
ING DVO Ka eet cpm sce as BLASS TAs tip sel Poe BH AS oan fe doe obae aA ene 1 
BU PAL occ etate aerosol cpl in Pave Stare Se ata eAP aT AISES [hen hs sv E Asahi sige 2 2 
* LONGSHOREMEN. 

JNU Cai RS OA ie pee mee $0.16¢, $10.00d.... see ees: 1 1 
Brooklyn .. ‘ 66, 2:00) . eg scaner Bae ne 1 1 
New York SOO ses seeernee cs # as 1 1 
New York 1.00, 1.83 & boa’d. re Fis 1 1 
New York OOOO ere Cen 3 sie 2 2 
New York DOO Meee tees Ape wae 1 1 
New York 2.00, .30¢. 1 Hoe awe 1 
New York B00 G0Cls oka te. 1 2: ese it 
Now York WS ee OD CAS a annee nee ae 1 1 
New York os 6, DEO Manan ane ay 1 mete 1 
New York SOOM clones e's Ser Ste ares 1 
New York 1. i6 (ude Wil NOysy Ac enol MBE aeck erie oe eine here ee, re 1 i 
New York.. RETIN at gana SOG pee tOudsacerne Wee aF 1 il 
New York.. PLO CHOOT cE ERO AREA Te nie asec aa nie a5 a if 1 
New York EET ORE ee ar ie ERO Gon oe nanan ciae cane Ap 4 4 
New York ABO RA OO Maratea home ema es ws tenn a a 1 1 
New York ALG Leas iw tere AOC Toners sake 2) sees 19 19 
New York BONO Nites riee S20 CaSO ecm Ae Halll eck i 
New York SONAN CS aes laccnckin es he ek neat a4 2 1 1 
New York V4; 400. S Ate ace GAO RAD Oe ne ene a eS 7 T 
New York SAD CME AT ER RUren CORE CREA one SaaS 15 rs 1 1 
New York DBO Ae tance BO Gnaeeieee ataeete 1 ee site 1 
New York AOC ae ees eB Ghame se coats Se 1 eK it 
New York.. PLO CHS ea aaa en Gor een ORRE +3 4 4 
New York .40¢, .45 f eR ERE E ae 1 1 
New York .30e, .60f RBUCT MOU Ie aacemtee ek 1 1 
New York ADIN O0G seemines = PONE BOCHe cane roe 4 4 
New York ANC) 60 Sia cna A0C, 60 f. Rivets ae 3 3 
New York 400;2:60 ter eB0C 40 irene 4 hens 4 
New York 406K 60 icmeeeen L30Gs 40 fae ee i oe 1 
ING MVGO Riko ata Baste s rence citin ee pecs ereteie'e sis 306, 40) foscve gral cons By 1 1 
aHelpers. 6 Finishers. cPerhour. dPer week. ePerhouroyertime. /f Per hour 


night. g New hands. 


h One firm pays $1 per hour on Sundays and holidays. 
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< LONGSHOREMEN — (Continued). 
ae) hee 
on 5 on ap 3 
Saja. | a. lta fee 
LOCATION. Before strike. After strike. |.) 22 Salant a3 
Ek de BeOS Re nS he 
DNS) Og} oO Slo =| 
2 = me 2 ie} 2 = 
Soo] d q S| 
Bg4| 5 = 5 ° 
Zz Za Zz a | 
Per day. Per day 
INOW MOK crweislslaninsictatie ee $0.30 per hour....| $0.30/...........-- 1 ae 1 
INOW cy ORS ne aemieicciete ats BOD ch touamaeis ole DOU areanees aah 5 1 1 
ING Wi MORK tates saeaion sate 406 .40 per hour.... 1 1 
INOW ORK Sone &. testers BOCES isteentn ae Ry be SN eee 1 re 1 
Al oy 0 a aor aie A i GC m Cit only dol PRR net Sl NN SIG 4 18 58 80 
LUMBER HANDLERS. 4 
ANAM Wavecters edeattes ee BI 66.) ster eta yaa SUBS Asc oneatosc il sy srl 1 
PATON eecreeicce cist camuciasstas S00) B00 Ghee sec croclli arse Masmateisioernensie riers yan SA ice, 1 
PBTOO KY MU clare teteree veel LGB i he recs eae G6 she Magee nvaccote Ss | aes 1 
Long Island City........ PUD RR Sa ae Mercuri oo DAN een or See nee fbn Masala 
FRG GE casas ath vase encie oe ROTH Rie nes Ek eae REA EGE Ota Tay eT OANG iets mn! 3 4 
MACHINISTS. 
Brooklyn GO205 DBO ea tacgehoeie || tg elarakeysrericn srelewelsre le 1 il 
Brooklyn 3200 Gcuacnc ects | asssee waidsermme neers 1 1 
Brooklyn 1 it 
New York 1 1 
New York. 1 1 
New York LEE pa 1 
Dota lee wsiacie Ne rhesee 5 R 6 
TBuilalow sseduss saben sess 1 
‘New York 1 
Mo tiale. sack: ceerceemeree 2 
INGLY ODIs crareisth je ocoletnets CSUN OM Coen oe Aol hoaneeOnncbtie ninch Sec Savio 1 1 
UINGIWEVOM Keri cccins cere ose are 2006 F-2.500) vscene $2.00..-2:509 <2 4... Hin 1 1 
New YOrKi. ests cece 8.00 Aen toon SOO ee wtomisiccee Reese etre ay eae HAS 
i as ste) Ma eae I ee Menke dr te et FOAL Se aaa oe blade oN 3 3 
; MESSENGERS. 
UMNO IW) Go sosba coebtdeenose $0 SONS Om Renee $0230;7-50is) eee erse 1 3h 
PBPOOKM Vali apne ate oot. 258) (66) cae. 158), 665.) Aseeeontee 1 1 
New York OOM on eet Riacete 168 eee ale ec iq) 1 
New York AU iuopele Wi Svers, hoary seal sats es oa ee mara sa A peed tants 1 ae 1 
To tailspin cergacsveah v's cll! Goonge eee CeCe eee ene AR ene 4 4 


b Per hour day and 60 cents per hour night. cPer hour day and 45 cents per hournight. | 


d Piece-work. 


e Helpers. 


f Polishers. 


g Cutters. 


h Per hour day and 40 cents per hour night. iPer hour day, and 30 cents per hour night. 
j Per hour day, and 35 cents per hour night. 
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LOCATION. Before strike. After strike. 55 53 HS | ES aS 
‘ hi = 
pas| S| x5] Be IE 
~~ 
asia je |= [3 
S484! 5 3 5 |S 
Za A A ZA Je 
Per day. Per day. 
IN GWOT ayes cieeivels nase $1.00@ 1.660....... $1.00 1.660....... i el’ 
O1L CrotH WorkKERS. 
AB EORIA Soot. irinwe sia eith <io cs e's $2620; Bh OO arene «teem [hee essa erfatealtlayehstse is 1 1 
O1L REFINERS. 
Brooklyn. tease. ct ks $1, 25,2 00 tee $1025, QuO0 eee ete 1 1 
INGIWEL OPE Coauseeevicn save 02981970... see, OLO8CUE9TO.. nee. 1 1 
BR OULA LS bnterte nso e cb al Onin cas coon ines 2 2 
PAINTERS, 
35 OS CCU CUOOCOREE SoBe re, ica naees os are Emacs 1 
é Ae erties aol eee 1 
5 pi cae Bee) Peon i 
lees 55s 2 
a (eases a Nie 1 
Bulpeane Peal rnc 5 
AN earns saul Noelle 4 
teh eae cL ila 1 
lel Arse je ltee es 3 
biel Pee Bee eis, 1 
Loilleaenc al see een i 
Hoe ne DMs ator 2 
foe Dal sles |peese 2 
Ae 1 Ball ce 1 
nlf | Sener Seee en 1 
oe er; AB Gsees, £ 
Sat Stele DAN eee if 
1 Sars eal Oe 1 
Ra =e Plier 3 2 
1; ane, wadbgsbiere lt 
pas ecient nc 1 
os 1 Senscatisiees AL 
23 ZS ah 38 
PaPER-RAG MAKERS. 
IBANSTON: ssessckvsscec tess $0.75, 1.50d........| $0.75, 1.50d ( 1 1 
PaPER-BOX MAKERS. 
GOD OSS a ees tecnica tere) 1s 205.1 OMe aan $1.25, 1.50 Teh 1 
PAPER HANGERS. 
IN OAWall Olslksalen oat siasferebinwe ek BIRDS iors coo oped SS A OR Re Screeee 1 | 1 
PaPpeR MAKERS 
Sand lake................ $1,257. 2200 Mis Metal oseo ow tucsmewsibagere 1 | 28: 1 
a Women. 0)Men. cBoys. dSometimes work three hours overtime and receive 19 cents. 
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Zi Zi A Pas NS! 
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INGiwe, VOLK eerietelsoce aie sri 2.50, 2.83, 3.00...| 3.00, 3.50 1 ae oie iI 
INO Wie OEKeesceccicecisecie CCAD BS nie eet SeBOME ahem ate i ae ae 1 
ING ey OTK ce clove osreleiensets 2.00,2.33,2.66,3.00 (2.33, 3.00, 3.50 i aie 35 a 
Pe araTel vide Berar sneer 2 HEE Aeererr Nicos 1 80 ae if! 
PROO TZ Ow ereapternels 3. 2 An Sh 2 
DOO; 2 cOO Me crate ea) e We 1 56 or al 
QEBO: cidesersversisies 3. uf 5b Ste ak 
1.50,1.83,2.00,2. Bie sere 1 1 
2 e 1 fe, ay 1 
2 1 ave 56 a; 
3 4 ae ara 4 
2 5 a Sieh 5 
2 1 a es 1 
2 Hers nes it 1 
Shei ae 2 2 
4 Broan Gs 42 4 
uh Pom ee ee 1 
1 aes a6 ab 
2 oat aS 2 
oie ib ae 1 
il a ae 1 
aL Se Aa 1 
oars a3 1 1 
New York 1 of or 1 
New York 1 te 1 
New York Be ae 1 1 
IN GW MORK trcsaen tras anersie LOOMS LOO wee cnas on . 1 he 1 
IN GWA OP Kee curtcev ns tie). E8557 OO wareeneey 00, 3. 1 1 
ING Wahl Ol Kezeseencertert scars s BERN HGS Satourae 1 pee 1 
TNO GELS) s operons cte areccle iti otaatlRe aedcaiaoat ere nee feta elteeter dl ioaiclctei mans erate Sieinaraicrencte 36 2 5 43 
PaTTERN MAKERS. 
ING WAN OR Kaeseretetacetoerso $3500.83. 50 nace $30053 00 sues sic SY eee Me 3 1 
PAVERS 
INGA OTK Hac steers siete eles ss $2 DO eae Aaicove sll Memeo acektesaemeees wee | cael anal! i 
ING WOE Kaen muitlae sacs ALBO a asm atin sale BOO 0 Kane ohscleve Mersin ce 1 Bey a ir 1 
(LOST CRIME rae BRS BMEa ip aeaniCIen Gis GoDitd Meio uciLoe Em oomnanon Wolseaecte 1 2 
PHOTO-ENGRAVEBRS. 
INGIWEMOM Kids wamoneem ents (COs PaO ee 183; $3,505 3.5. 6s asc Wrexerer | 1 
PIANO MAKERS. : 
New VOnKn eerie nce NBS SOO»: a ratiers coe ceerelintsremectuatsicte steht nite Sohne euertan 1 
INGiwe MOLKuGr inemeceiece ce 3B 00) ontaanterasnts SSO MED tes ea ote at » Sohte 
TotalS..cccccseceeveec{tittcststeettste eefeeer ese nree senses ses 2 | 1 
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PLUMBERS, 
a eS op 2 
ae jum | 3 ay 
Ba. be a eke les 
om >. (oK-0) >) 
LOCATION. Before strike. | Afterstrike. |28_| $8 | "S| 88 ae 
ic) 
gas] S| s2| 3°12 
qiga ja l= fg 
54.8! 5 I 3 |9 
Z Fae a ep ee 
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1 
1 
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PRESS FEEDERS 
BEOOK WE streacts oalee' aa a e's SIR163 1033 sear ec SING0; UeG6nees cease Teter Schon! lees 1 
PBTOOK Munim acteaiccie araaitanere nS Henn eR Hh eGtigecneenae 1 ae Siscnl eat 1 
OW MOT Ke caniiccs occ’ of Weal Grb 50 snaaee cee AeSSrle bO ue cuss DG ara) a coer mete 2 
ING Wiel Ol lueitanen ccriceets: se OU ngrac a eitatetn es BOG cre cs amu ais 1 Srove? || ireseyeck 1 
INGWaVOrkivecs se sese- Biola AGUS an aepoamerce BGR Semana 1 ciectlton eet aalimaterts a 
ING WAM OUIG: sent series: asietalo « DOG Goctiemens aetna Ne GOisecaiste emery ne aes plat Ameer 1 
INGO Be meee ey ois orca ihn Le GOuincoee orc cctien | Socceebe eM eaeuden a: ieee Lelieeae 1 
IDO LATS EE AoA an ati. | Sema. ualiicorsomeciee | Rik sonehs ecm rere 5 1 2 8 
2° | eee 2 
Lumera at 
Tapas 1 
4 5 
Albany 1 
Buffalo : 1 
3.00, 3.66; piece 
EN Gin OF Woe cciaigivicsc cjerais ss ate { Sr aan GO mene: $3200; S268 cn-cc. oe 1 
3.00 or 37 cts. per| 3.00 or 87¢. per } 
IN GIVVIA NL Ola oaratate sie sitreiefteisto ia { LO0G ema ne FAOOTETT cee 1 
INGiWOLKaacd atc seteasres SQOE I we Norte ations ratesmade ee 1 
INGE OL ntpiciascrcsece t= SW Wareanm ene he 43¢.per 1,000 ems. 1 a; 
3.00 or 37 cts. per| 438 cts. per 1,000 } 
INOWIY OL Kscdicetincs bs etes.ck { 1,000 orig mts eae 4 a 
INOIWMOI Kin acleewiatee «sae ShOO a2 Pos erotica | ea pes eras eee 2 
INQ gy Olea e svicis sfais aetslesnisre SOOM stee caterer $3 OOF ca lectetaceeres 5 
INO WLOLK mnmad sacseoe. Le seats rear hpieaeee ee 1 
ook wor ‘ : 
ING WieMOUK voceuiedastes os { pio: 3. 00. ae \3.00 Veet os cence 2 
ookwork, 1.50; 
ING WEL OL Kenteidonn ac sciaien { job, 3. 00; peeel 6 cee 1 
3.00 or 37 cts. per| 3.00, or43e. ver "| 
ING WAN OV Ks stericn ateis oeelsi< { 1,000 eS. ..... 1,000 ems. 1 oad 
ING WY OF ce one sinccla sta.ciec.e.6 200; 2250) jcc 4 tere e ee at 
New Work: isc rc ces: Pe ein Work | | ie oe ee 1 
; 3.00, p’ce w’k,2.50 ekitapaeereneetee AR 1 
35e.per1,000ems,| 40c.per1,000ems, 1 wad 
40c.per1,000ems,| 43¢.per1,000ems, 1 
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PRINTERS — ( Continued). 

\ 3 ° 
S E or a 
Of q Ss 3 
sa /5,|8s|2 | 3 
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BS | 83] od | Ss los 
LOCATION. Before strike. After strike. s Bel 2) 8 |S las 
magi BS | Bo | BR Ie 
ass |e le [ 
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Per day. Per day. 
INO WHOL Kies sieetic ccieleceiste $3.00,p’ce wk 3.50,| $3.00.........----- ne v a a betes 1 
ING WOLD Kost eletisetieieiscitarni: 3.10,p’ce w’k2.75,| 43c. per1,000ems, 1 3 A ae 1 
ING WOK sess ce wisi sie siece BOOP acca shiesenyr Pa OOM crass cietets Ae 1 1 
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A) We FW RS an a a gee IPR Roan AUG coy teu MITES ORS CLaD OROM CoC f 1 14 3 2 
SaLT BorLERs. 
BYTACUSIC..cevssccen coe cele $2 O0is castrate eo $010 Oo, ee - ahi | vee] sets | 1 
SasH, BLInD AND Door MAKERS. 
PATI ANI Reco Oecd hace ates $250) 228043) OOl acral, Ueersrae hstacternaearen ies Bullies Late 
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IBLOORIVMGH Seas collsiseee 83,3. 00ers SSO LOO eee Valohee 1 s 
SBLOOMLY Dain tents sein stress DEON BOO sia weeaee reteset aceite nelerereten Lavsheinlinatares USigeets 
NO tala as Sate aerciatorere'| ied atess elecs a tte aioe Reread ee ere tetence aud eeereere eee ees | 8 
«@ Pressmen. b Feeders. c Engravers. dInside. e Outside. 
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SATCHELS AND TRAVELING Baas. : 
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Hours BrrorE anp AFTER STRIKES.. 


One of the salient topics of.modern trade agitation is the length 
of the working day. Many workers can recall the time, when in 
most trades, twelve hours was a short day, six till six, while in 
very many others fifteen hours was not enough to satisfy the 
-cupidity of capital, and in some there were no hours at all — work 
begun must be finished. In two or three trades (bakers, bar- 
bers and waiters, for instance) there are still some specimens 
extant of this last and worst position, but happily they are dying 
out. 

Short hours has been the grourid of sharp contest in latter years, 
and in most constructive trades nine or ten hours are an estab- 
lished rule, although the agitation has not quite subsided, and in 
trades where machinery has to be tended and great industrial oper- 
ations carried on, the shifts are apt to be necessarily uncertain. 
In the baker’s trade great progress has been made, as is shown by 
the following table. Out of 910 inquiries regarding strikes, in 
which the question of hours of labor was involved in that number 
of establishments, 755 report no further change this year, while 
133 report a decrease and twenty-two report an increase either to 
the normal standard or under special conditions. One hundred 
and eighty-four persons obtained employment through the reduc- 
tion of hours. In the year 1886, out of 256 strikes for reduction 
of hours, seventy-four were successful and 182 were lost. One 
thousand and eighty-three additional persons secured employment 
through the successful strikes. The great difference between the 
figures of 1886 and 1887 are due to the fact that in the former 
year strikes for shorter hours were more frequent and in greater 
proportion than in the latter one. This is especially true of the 
building trades in New York and Brooklyn. in which large num- 


bers of men are employed. 
12 
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New York ............| Irregular! Irregular| Irregular] Irregular|....|....) 1] 1] ..... 
POCBNS" ccs siasre scales PE PS are Eee a rere | harass Sear W|I ey MP cayr teh pi han ph ee se 
CaRk BUILDERS 
New. York... .niecn. UW secas5 pe IDs. com seons Boose ssieoo: Sooadtasns ET ooobh 
CaRk EMPLOYES 
Brookdyn\cwctste aloe cee Ie eokadane IDE ee IW noe aoe Boesdal peo woeraae. 
Rochester ............ TOR toes Dee are WAS Venere DOM. ose seas Vscora[bateaay| cd he tres pe 
INOCAIS TAsss voekeee Rate’ eUcig alata 1h crslenelone aeererenl meamrercahe teeta lb tslattiac cis eretERS So Salis 
CARPENTERS. 
Binimtaninae Bitte steer 6 Oot tas oh 
oan ced pee uleterertene alate: 5 
Spot erartisrsratera ed Macketers erekote tavern taste 1 Wests, 
NO oeeroerier LOM revayeracte ib AU viatarae Go 
8 saa Nesek (FA Lalli ometectte 
9 Lier all 
8 -e..| 49 | 49 
Bie Siler s 
Ag B Wie receded te ot Gs Met! Ba 
8 Spall DI Whea taate 
8 Se ohh eee ee 
Oe Sikcnt ate 1 Li eee 
6 sum’er 
BLOOM Y Merce raeteys al|, hORtere eaten LOS eres (eaten | Lae oe 
IDPookdiy nescence syerevsih oo eal Oe La (ee ese 
BEOOK ym Mepesancens efoter ttt Ar Uae TCy eee 
Brooklyn sce een BR a Narellan 1 
Brooklyn..... vated |e Madiclll peli eee es 
a |e ale | Wea 
10 10 4 
2 2 Pre. 


a Three firms work ten minutes overtime daily to compensate for extra hour on Satur- 
day. 
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Taste D— Hours Before aud After Strike — (Continued). 


CARPENTERS — (Continued). 


es |° Spee 
a ¥s q 3 Be 
Hours on SATURDAY. | & | 3 lagu 
a jis ./8 | &|s38 
ES PSSA RECOM SS on 
SalealSo| Fl arta 
LOCATION. Before. | After. Boloo| RR) S| abe 
HEIRS Rel g CEP 
aB| He HO) 8 ae o 
Before. Afters: =|:S-13) 51S) eae eas 
a |g ls |B [ces 
re) 4 
3 |5 |3 |6|6ds 
4 |4 14 |AaIa 
Newburgh............ leprae (ae fal) tea: Se 
INEW DUPED ct oe .ce ease eon |Reeelt OMe es eee 
OWDUTE De less. wove c'|be Dull Sate Me ee lareeee 
OWILOUK Fisk m a. 5,2 SOlesne ie loll) at 56 
ING WHY OE Kaiiesa. =e ces Sieve |e aren oe esl tape eo eee 
INOW OLPK access eves ses |e alee eed 9 
Rochester ..........56 cossull’acsiel|f acon | eu |peaa ers 
Rochester iiscc-ss0cse-s. RCH as OM leyesetst| 2 8 
Rochester .isccerese es sane Ee Orlleee a eee site 
Rochester ....2......: Pre) aes we eres) a! i 
Rochester .. iacal, LJ] ene eects 
Rochester .. ew feta eal Mahe 5 
ROPE Sueno sented |inis's ope Sess al oo adie Masia ee caeb a aieieicciacleeticies 2| 46 | 78 |126 39 
; CARPET WORKERS. 
INGWAUOLK nietasicie vies. TOM cet Gnee TOs okies Wi aewecte cele Uotescuees Seales en |tsonl BeBe aaemters 
CARTMEN 
IBTOOKIV Mette s vsineales TOeeeadess 0m << 10 Sak ascse: AG ijccastes Pater ic teal ioe el yo ccOr 
INCIVAVOP Kote anise gees LO ras oeieterae TO meacreistecs ese NO Antes ciatwiere 10) onmbaoor rotate | fexecar| ae I | aero 
Totals ..ccccccecceftecreccte ee tpeet eter est st[een ees sseeer[eerecersee ce tee allcoae | Mbet 2 ae 
CEMENT MAKERS. 
IAP OW sae sin ssi we care ° TO \araeiasster lO cr ntioces 
New York... % 102 eet eee Oeerene 
RONGOU thecetecti«<.. Beall Osrer, ciel tae sine sieccie i se Ae 
POURS Renee ss siliefe cians’ eisie ov alison si Rae ere llrtetne ee sie tes 
CHEMICAL WORKERS. 
NGWALOLKe Jeep ssess ele 13 WES sel OTR Socal eRe IRIE SA oe Se a Toe 
° 
CrGaAR MAKERS. 
Cigarville ............ DL |. ss, 
Kingston, 2505. <.i nic eoiz' [atte oe 
INGE VOLK ces clcce ices A salibend ae! 
New York Oe ieee linea [ack 
New York Pe AS Sercl hoe 
New York. None..... LPealiematded 
New York Optional. |.. mallee! 
New York Baers. if 
NawaWOUkminiaray co cle Santee ce| este awieciele||| Oslsle\ ceinissl|ioreiistibe an 1 
New York i bec Nees 1 
New York ire anopee Paro op! 
Noy CAH) s4ee8 Sashaed||mcesoeo.ae son] le cendinaenstn bonoonGoobcr jo. ir a Sa ieee bas eas) 


a Paid by hour, consequently number of hours optional. 06 Seven firms report hours 
of labor to be nine hours after November 1, 1887. ce One firm reports hours of labor 
io be nine hours after November 1, 1887. 
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Taste D — Hours Before and After Strike — (Continued). 
CIGARETTE MAKERS. 
3 |° slices 
3 a 3 Be 
Coal . 
Hours on Saturpay.|*% [@ | 8 aa g 
S alee S g| 8 | od 5 
\ 163/83 Set} i | oh 
LOCATION. Before. After. se oe 28 4 = ore) 
HO o 
| sey Le Zulepele 
Before. After. |8 |S |3 | £ lags 
Ree ae ba 
Baie 1S 6 |o ac 
ZN IG | aie 
INGW MORK. Gonstae cease Ab scloonos Dic letallg aire ss Tee sraaverten | Thotesatetoiaierst sl kesera rel bareketa | 1 | al | serie 
CLOTHING CUTTERS. 
INO WaXCOP Kieren tags sicie s ate an a cee ce alee Bec Taae ar | UCLA ONE tag [ee | Tee | Boe 
! t 
CoACHMEN. | 
SLVOOM Vale neem eect Trregular.| Irregular.| Irregular.| Irregular. ah pa bn) ed ea 
CoaL HANDLERS. 
PRMD INV Nretars eet ois atetsl ots LOG ees LO sea atccareverers LOWE erretaes VO es scsicreelall'ss tates | ben ese 
TSU eZovon a Eps oh Ie SPI a NaN Une RE AN he etn Br need nace gr! | AMO Sees oe wil Peicieié TTT some 
BROOK Lys fe care akicte ols TOS Perens eye ces areeree MOS eckyote al ee etesareieae letras |S eee 
IBOOK Me... -0 oe TOl omcerenes LO racers MS ec esttard school la cortin teach bd : Lhe Dues eae 
New: Yorks... 2.5. NOs. Gekives On arr ee TOLA Saainss TO se theta Reenckeoe 23) BO eererae 
ING Wi VOLKa ce isncennene LAOS Bee Bate LOR tasers NOS eisreterat ect alll io ole e sidiaietevield: iaictote i Wa NS 
PINS GEULG Bice Sass as vee lhe ciate nals shal teehee er Ete eecee ore sla Atal atatecness remeber ata Ictelsy ct laneaet 24 | 24 
CoLuAR MAKERS. 
PER Ona iste sociation ieistete 91-65 2.3. OMG yyateare Va OL=6 55 ays. Ce Am eolinacdaliso sc | 1 OSS Bae aren aah 
CoLor Mrxers (PAINTS) 
ING Wa YOLK menuiee lcs EO Repecn et 1ORa sane LO ee TOS Seerece hes =e Dea bale esa 
CooPERS. 
AB ROORT VIN. Sats sateen «ete DOR eens Oseatheets O Sander ccalal ees aygeient a ave pa fre Oley ens 
TLL ANOcon eect samen aats TOMA Re. TOM nee TO sane see, TOR Geena lltiar alla rae DMT on 
ABUUILA Ossecur vse cceteae LORS ate ely anaaeerezine TQ: Ao sts scorsail Wen revstars male lCessaeralltapeeets Ua ln Selgin ee bh 
BULA] Occ Siaieny cds oo TOs ewer LO Mvenvecats AO xi accnvsilote ween ea] wena 5 Uns Baa Beers sec 
TEqULUR KOM Oe oN sero comgn LO ica ererarseerlll cam alae a els ie STA tee aerate lt ie arages Syye pete IA faa ae der j 
Pha Oversee eects OOM ces DLO Ngo a ol Paces ieraiete nied | aeeocae rales [oe sal toreio Uh ene BN Ps 
MBWIN ALO aes nanee eeneis’s LO eerie TOS Mears Optiomalliacce eases acer ens pen a AL ss 
Ste BOncciinece cman cas LOD eeietes ets LOR ewes Unratetevetya cos) TSRee Hekate: Sod ecstatedkopeaits al ALM Mieone ote, 
MOCK NOLES «esas ee LO Foun LO autre LO cio AOR Sa rer eoeteta [tetoete Te} oe Sets 
INOW Yorks... <i. oneee LOpsieeeses LOR AG eee. LOR cota LON enclines 3 ‘| Sul Britis eee 
NGI AYORKE selene sie aL Oie vars tee aR ee ore Die cine eel in Dace a cea all ckekecat cae EM bets all Mace, 
OSBWELOci cae ete ee LOS arose TOR cutie Semasvact smell Messer Aee coe tees Nemo aD eon 
ota Tae ire I ies. steiacatate hae ciate stecstaseall ieee rete eae |arclat ete ea eters vedon Fe a6 Gee 
Brooklyn Toliecraree 
Brooklyn 2 2 
Brooklyn et eet eee 
Brooklyn Di ee sae 
New York a al bbebestety 
New York t Saleerar 
New York Dita 
New York ... Bulieiana 
New York 1 2 
Mo Gaal sie Sailers ee leet cta yolk Cee el | a Ee spa bdb Soya G0 hy 
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- Taste D— Hours Before and After Strike— (Continued). 


DERRICKMEN. 
3 ilo 3 i(i¢ 
8 q 3 i 
Hours ON SATURDAY. Sy a of 2 aaa 
SelESEs| 5 [a8 
a S4)Sa/oul & jae 
LOCATION. Before. After. Bo) Oo) ea) 6 ia5 
ou om Ves "HOw 
HOS Fa) 8 )8g° 
MAES) Ho! BSS a 
Before. After. Soi vem ec iS Beg 
a l|oags 
a fe je | 81°88 
Js \3 ps Ree = P= 
: 2 |4 14 |BiA 
ING Wa ODK << ccc cite asin ee Be cenit BNralehciicelp ceceys sae eich eines cats ores PSs ta alee Aeiiae 
ENGINEERS 
EDTOORI VD Saccteoy Se lcle QUEER ec loinc chloe a nite | Polleaisae a eaje Retgeeretes ees I Car Cae Fen tea Bal ie 
FILE MAKERS 
SBFOOKIVA fh neas eae aed TO Res cons TORS res Sy lise ease ae es eee aces PPE serie ine fete Sette se: 
Brooklyn ..seoe sees: > Bites cllanesacee cree Ging as Yan sea eae eo wars TOT s\n 
POU Sar eertte coerce a Since cdo Data cte roth | ees og ptsicke ove | avatars Vearclare hes DAA sO hal Wire 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER MAKERS, 
ANO WV OLKK 5). icclewinc se LO cuthet sce aKa aoe oe Caner wens Gnlecisjacaze sean eeersinl el» | eeln fo eerstere 
FLour Mini. 
BNO Wik OPK. n csiccsciec ves 10% eae LO han samen OP ae aeecran ied re aes Bowe woman Lepr keene 
BTOOKNY Min iaeastes.clye.s e's Se ctoat sey ACC) LOAN Ore, 
Brooklyn .. stoves Ceemeoee nage 2c ae ee 5 
Brooklyn .. Sil asnces onlneeats 23 ce Dee 
PBEOGKIVIL ceetyeunanee Sabha Oe is ee IC es a ee 
ER Otel Gamera ree enw Alisotels ove 2 Gin clell plaid cron erate siziellvewiews aero euies ‘ 5 | 14 | 19 5 
FURNITURE MAKERS. 
ING WE MODK: succeeliea'ss os Oras Ore naitaes Cees eben iy mosatel re Pere me Gees Gale: eet 
ose a 
INGW EVOL vance cibacecs.e aK iit rerester ig SENSES ETE Sie ea { natin \ ile Lol acne 
NG WAODK e cesie vise oe LOS Se feisese Oeeer engi bela stesiaieisl caret age Sgcc|| at Lalisstapie 
INGWaVOrkiecrsccrceser te Oernimae si: Oasis HW poanucaes EBnpedoar Seccl| 3 S escrade 
Port Chester ......... 1O emcee Wan sence Si aenteer. (ares hone areata: [Saeateaet 2 
MOtAlS cates -cece.e eee ea elle uare pe ceiafel| ehis,noca aera enees alemeuye Post eee bade o.63 2 
GuLass WORKERS. 
Binghamton ......... Oh coisas ORse cance QU reside nes ee PAA Aes ima Selle gy SRS 
Brooklyn EAN Ses al like’ Aaecnons Soar caawical Oyeaeentre Se DOP ae aati 
Clyde .... SB sia aesiogets Bvecasips teas CEM Bact Groncneche DE eel oe ee 
Corning... LO sitar uate TOE ecacare Bataan Caesimetwamnn ens ea ara fete ed tyes | monster 
SAH ies 882 7857 ae Fy Se ieee ee in ce D araars neal Genes PSS sl eeavell edd ede arenes 
i 8 blowers, vy, 
Ellenville........... i | 10 others. } BaSeiiceeiee O74 esas etc ema pete wilt tay Naararell tak "sD elt evaescerets 
HOCK DOM esse tes vee <tes LO eee ID ssen eae LOR sora ome LOPoseenirss Soe alikehealeradee) pam 
PN Girvay On kane eine call nL Oclevetstatsicterall etisis caret eres #D Bea ee ners Brecdanlictaeeo owes (rat atemiers 
4sum’r, 
New York ..ccfoce0d.4 TO Ziecionrsee Kies { OTteG \7 Teratnen abe eee ea a bell ao 
Poughkeepsie........ SIR OR aa Be Oi ar BFS COs nen MMS reN Oy amine ccch dpe d Wicmecrs 
SV PECUSO fla wee nee LO nccisinqacte LO 9 ESS WA noe Goer eee Amel Retell ale |. aS Rela 
Moti kelp. aco AER comaacnn| Haber a cecoeel a moe ceecoce wecnereeeoe| 1 f.s..} 10} 12... 
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Taste D — Hours Before and After Strike — (Continued). 
GoLD BEATERS. 
E i 2 |o SH 
a =| 3 aS 
op | 2 | op oS \AoO. 
Hougks ON SATURDAY. ce g \a £ Bad 
\  jEgeslhsl 2 |Sa8 
O83 a3 oo Fe Of on 
LOCATION. Before. After. a2 oe og! 2 }aeu 
HOLFO;H a! g asic) 
S"|g5)°) B |ss8 
Before. ALtOns Mlton low oum lees 225 
Be | leea 
! ie) 
zie |e |e lete 
ING OLK soccer ecctls geese TO eee Saar See si] * aul co ened as 
\ 
GRAIN HANDLERS. 
NeW LORIE Moose emis Various../ Various..| Various..{ Various..{....(.:..{ 2 | d°/.7... 
GRAVE DIGGERS. 
IBEO OKI vata: o.fenisleciers OE Werte See en SEN 6 Nicogsrenc ana pepsasabacellosod bade Nerf gor iste 
IMME RA OMEN SA? mano eae LO teens LOC aca SHOlgescnaene LOS ene Pera Tah cle Ha ere S| Nh aes = 
MOCal si yeectaste tes Nell se aelset elect] Wetentae eet eae Wal ante okies Dia es Dealt Aisa 
eos 
HAT AND Cap MAKERS. 
ING We VOrKonSace assess A928 toes mete Oe cupm a SUE ssioectns s BPE e eyenrels cag SOLS etal aa tee 
NiOMIGNS Manian else scsi MOGs wees): Weekoneane CL Andon wpanll ondongone ee Peco ane} tt Nl scaae 
Motels cies Soneacia|| eases aceon (Mea, ecerarel s ecalsve ll oaterote te Sere aeei sin RMT NOIR erro tikes a Ct STE |S 3 
MBPOOK VAN. seein aa hseles || Olio eee rae OR ete es seats | ele ST eee 
ROOMY NS eee neae. oe 9 ell SD melt 
ohoes...... Sinsiierateete Daye tara Diverse sens a 
Newburgh ........... LON RG ace arta LiReera| ee eee Wee 
Newburgh .......... Oia hseeeen Oana een De Mall liga ae 
ERO UALS wencet saat cere + Pra aiid fe encionc sen ae DL |, Diy SG ies ye 
' Brooklyn... LOL em ran 10 Sata ey ec eee 
Brooklyn ... CO eee ara atial i ce ckat ernst bye Lil sack age hoes 
LOOK YMG. wacocos mesa elLOncecmanan 10 arty cesta) 2D. 2m Paras 
Brooklyn MOMs seis 10.. aages| Secisiel ieee eae 3 
Brooklyn ORFS rei 9 Bs Pvnes ii Guliea st Mle hy, 
Brooklyn ... LObreebacrakeelina as srstansatents Sol seated allyl gla hee tee 
Brooklyn LO Aone ps 10 oe ores oly act tp ah arate 
Brooklyn s.s.cecseo% LO einen: 10 afecesil f Oval teberete ease erloueeenrs 
Brooklyn 10rd eee al Warner he eae eee MEE oP San eh mul 
Brooklyn ..... LO meaieiesiail ata reeves ss Urea tal Rae 
Brooklyn ... LVS es 10 bern Diet CO Ae 
Brooklyn . Irregular| Irregular| Irreguiar| Irregular|.... TP eT) laa 
Brooklyn . LO sey ees LZR at Sen BOR cet anise oe Biasctists Hanelaee pal ie tena eae 
Brooklyn TORR Seine Sian LOK eA cince LOM ashe HOS oeye cae abs ay ara Balle peat 
WitalOnadcsesek es te. NO tos DGS Sey ees LOR rete LO). Seimei Shoe 3 S thee 
AD UUIEALO Me idee sessile BO rece Bren et ote LOS rca dee meee a exbiaten | lkexctele 2 QO Rote tad 
New York ee Tatena caer LOM a Ae ON bre Xecripic aioe: EN Deere Wear fim Wil 
PN OUEST UN Alero ya bel ratrct eel eng hn at ec coe cab ON = 9 aes 24 ee Lh 8 | AaB Site oe 
New. York 
New York 
f Nayfell lee Pecan inl Pau Rene nmr as oer pee Aten millet A) bee Li} sta eege tee) 


a Ten hours was the rule, but seldom worked more than 734 to 8. 
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Taste D— Hours Before and After Strike — (Continued). 


Ick WORKERS. 


2 |o seinen 
=| q 3 ee 
Hours on Sarurpay.|¥ |# |& | 9 /a9e 
Ais 8 |e ges 
ESR ES] 8 [ose 
Sel aa} Soy & | op dlc 
LOCATION. Before. After. So oe Ba ane 5x 
“2 .g(re| § eae 
ue rg Ho] oD lee fo} 
Before. After (3 |2 |2 | 8 2g8 
a fg lg | Bess 
Sp NS) lke) © |o As 
414 4 | ale 
Watskdllicnsceotasciets. ORAVOLALO| eaticeeens |neeser cee |" legetal eacece 
ING WAN OLI ca. o occ =, Oe on Mors OR seany ci GUESS ne lad erecta Blinc ay nie Sirs Ao 
INGWEN OTK og. 5 eccnsme. Soe eertioe: Boe raise Seee neces Become Se ae eh Fp ae 
New Vork....2.0.cc6le: OE oes cnet OO aoe LO sree Osea earshre ae oll Kaen Deh vt = 
New York.............| Irregular] Irregular Irregular! Irregular].... Be Seay AS se 
TIOLESIES 39m Ghee trek ape se lel Reto: Saeeege- 8 (es a iin ay sue Sate ake - ne. ee 
NLD AW acest anak cian OA 5) 
IBTOOKI VMN: « sess encase. 3a Sulieees 
IBTOOK WN hitees oss .k Ali Noes at er 
Buffalo.. .. Jey) eee 
Crown Point Lin Sha eae 
RU VONE seaeeiespicrstsicee Deli eergeae 
MS dIN GY Sirsa. itesine» sis eg ee bs Me A 
MOdIM ascitsctices va's Litiic LET; ares 
Medina... 1) Erie ees 
New York.. DR ey Mes 
IPO OK SA ee ts stones Ls ei eas 
STROKE, 2 SS8 gee Bose SERGE Ae ae Se Sener a ire lee ie ROR 15 | BEB Seas 
Cohoes } Talon Nee 
Cohoes pilose | eee 
Schuylerville Tei alee 
PENG Winpeame remot oaiis case a Yee abt iy (CT eas 
Mo tala moose thee nes Uae Pear en ae tase. Aes ean ae Searel| srpierattee: Steen | mentees 
LABORERS 
Greenbush ........... 5 rr SRP NOM cme OMe cites TORS seHotns Pro rie eed et Maite ee 
Hattie Hallaes sc. c.<. as areteteats aos he aes ae Seka j Hao Fase perl eric | ett oe bat PE oe 
a 7a Oetetate AU ee 72Q0,.-6 2A... 
New York............- Aad ats . oe j orion 2 at 
New York 6. Veeck 
Rochester. HOCH ccces 4) lel 
Rochester SRO i 1 Dl ligeswalet 
Rochester. OSucnscdan Pan Wea Pe gs 1 a et 
Rochester Ue aucone ied pel 2 
PROCMOSLO TM te ctece LO rave ceisea| Os sinnvlenes| thes «esse 3 Lee Tale cette 
TQM LE Len eerie seco a Oct ptr ta) Nees nia ahs Sere aiaal scorn tania tie cists oloc ui aeecnls 1 a ete cote 
PROV cee ie aatices BO seeiaws watt ceser taco p areas tater eek BAe e os 
POPUL ene Nn Sl ecto skeet |e aoe aoa Doe me alc corel | ok atone eae loses A Alo Sa ie. ee 
i 
LATHERS 
ING MOK pci ec csceae pee Ptin, 3 | Qaeeaetiess Sonera wesc SOA n nese aeae Pa el hea 
a Winter. b Summer. c One firm nine hours in summer. 
d For four months. e For eight months. 
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Tastz D— Hours Before and After Strike — (Continued). 


LEATHER WORKEBS. 


ier cei 
3 ie Shc) ars 
o oy SiBo. 
Hours on SATURDAY. BE a 8 b | 28 5 
\ te ele i |gsu 
ole cc) i AN oss On 3 
SS alSh) 5 weg 
LOCATION. Before. After. Bolo) Fal o |a ee 
HAS oo 2 
HS iG a g a ae) 
nalaugly'o| Sada 
Before. After. (3° |S |3 0) 2iees 
g ja fe | Siose 
SS) ois 2 \og5 
ANA Wes HIG 
ITO Ok Vitlete sites ae TKO Ri tree WO aceheus Cea Qe Aestaers Be Ol lee aly alle sh sree sc 
Gloversville .......... LO aaron LO eereeers WGbrstoadtiak Diag teres nae Bee Wel ial bd Doe 
Y BGT aa Kcr Mein Vea SEES NGllE Doar chen Manson manos ne SpaouaTeeey OTN Malle gt 8, 


INE, AOE Gauri cocdaoel| We eoummeen Severin Ques oneang cht eos SPP in toll seer baa Wari eA oy. 


Brooklyn 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
ING WHOL Kien cleaners 
New York.. 
New York.. 
New York 
New York 
INGiweekOr Kien Naueerets 
NewiMOr kee. san tietects 


RVG Bt Si ae Thee er bere SINS ch [eh ARNIS tele Brae onCRS AE SAAGA Gna cOn stare Smee 


w 
OU HE RE GD bt 


3 
HH EE RO 


rms 
rer) 


TIO BUINY fois oe asiieatticies HOSE Sete aliokes ere ae TO gett a Ree oscars 1 
PND ATV oe ae cnte teal LOR eer TORRE. LO Saree LO nore Ra les eed 
Brooklyn ...... abonoe LO eee Rear A[ie cr atiate ovals LO Soe eieateeniuiioress RRS nes cdeeiecele oe 
Long Island City..... TOM gree wes LO ena es LOY ne Satan HO eee bk a 
ETSOGEUG He tranate sie aon | Maeve cone ats icsaneels fi atereree ie Gia teuel tt tars crachoveveverenc lon cteyetere lata tect Ae eel leak: 
MACHINISTS. 
ITROO) Ahi Gonepoocauane TO ee es LO Aces Dine aren Sees ctomatanaeee PA mee 
inate vee cnaamoees DO Sree oy PAV REE Init SLR Me EER Ame las ecient amree 
Ue eateons TO Rates Oe eae: 2 
LOZ cea AO Mseanee Seen at 
A URE Sve nicer Parris enc eat a Wc ames caro MOR eer oak maeebs 1 
Sats, ieho sey Saal PAE esas tra NICU cea he eo creakgieellin cuphern tater eirevarered| Pansat 6 
MALTSTERS. 
Bawril wlOseven oes ceeres AAG N ABAIO Aca ALDEN varcrerriits MO staves tie So ysteraretes 
Now Work unum os Se ocwce Bae TORS TO cs i it eat 
TMOG Acre eee este) eee sal) "sand cosa ye er eac ss cif memteteaetsticatoe er all Me stesa three me sarc Mucha eve cae ee eee 
MARBLE WORKERS, z: 
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The sympathetic strike is a topic often mentioned in the course 
of this inquiry. Its motives are various in their specific character, 
but may be summed up in the one general proposition of an inter- 
est common to all wage earners; just as all merchants may have a 
common interest in some principle, and so give aid and comfort to 
a particular individual who is engaged in something that touches 
the general weal, for example, a dispute with the collector of 
customs or internal revenue. 

The strike “to assist” another trade, as it is termed, may be 
predicated on any cause, ever of sympathy in what seems a case 
of injustice, though that is rare. Generally it may be presumed 
that there is some community of interest between the parties. 
What hurts A, may thus react on Z. The modus operandi is fre- 
quently that if various trades are engaged in a common business, 
say in building, the men in one trade strike on a specific grievance 
confined at first to their own calling, and then the others join in to 
sustain a general principle. This, of course, puts a pressure on 
the employer, who might otherwise have been able to get rid of the 
individual strikers’ demand. 

These sympathetic strikes form a very important item in the 
general account; the total loss in wages being $97,583.60, while 
the loss to employers is placed at $36,090. Another instance of 
the “solidarity” of the workingmen. Whether the loss to 
employers was absolute or relative, there is no means of knowing. 
The loss of a day to a mechanic is for the time being absolute. 
There is no way of doubling up wages for lost time. It is at best 
an investment for possible future gain. 

The following shows the results in detail: Number of persons 
engaged, 5,220; number losing positions, 650; successful, eighty- 
three; compromised or partly successful, six; unsuccessful, fifty- 
six; doubtful, two; pending, one. Total number of establishments 
affected, 148. 

For the year 1886, the results were as follows: Number of per- 
sons engaged, 10,905; number who lost positions, 223; loss in 
wages, $28,737 ; loss to employers, $42,125; successful, twenty- 
two; compromised or partly successful, four; unsuccessful, thirty- 
nine; doubtful, twenty-eight; pending, three. Total number of 
establishments affected, ninety-six. 
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THREATENED STRIKES. 


The threatened strike is often as effective as the actual strike. 
Indeed, where the employer refuses to concede reasonable demands 
and so avoid a strike, it is mostly because he does not believe in 
the strength or persistence of the employés to enforce their 
demands. In one trade, the bakers, as elsewhere told, the work- 
men did not feel justified in making open demand for redress of 
grievances, and so adopted the threatened strike system, breaking 
out in spots and earning wages while they sustained the few men 
on strike. The causes of threatened strikes, as will be seen, are 
the same as those of actual strikes. 

It need scarcely be said that employers show a wise discretion 
in avoiding the consummation of a threatened strike, where the 
employés are numerous and have the power of acting simultane- 
ously, as in the case of the “car employés,” whose strike is a great 
public inconvenience. 

Total number of threatened strikes seventy-one, involving 1,005 
employés. In fifty-five cases they were successful, fifteen were 
unsuccessful, and one case was compromised. The number in 
1886 was fifty-seven, resulting as follows: Successful, twenty- 
eight; compromised, eight; unsuccessful, ten, and eleven not 
reported. 
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Tastn F— Table of Threatened Strikes by Causes — (Continued). 
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Total number of threatened strikes and boycotts, seventy-one; involving 1,005 
employes. In fifty-five cases the demands proved successful, while in one case a com- 
promise was effected, and in fifteen they were denied. 


Waaes Lost. 
The “wages lost” or sacrificed by employés, in their effort to 
secure a redress of grievances or a betterment of their position in 


any way, must be accepted as at least conclusive of their earnest- 
ness. The sacrifice is enormous. It is a present and real loss 


and inconvenience for a future and doubtful good. Where the 


sacrifice is for gain in money returns it is, in a measure, a mercan- 
tile transaction; an outlay from which a gainful return is expected. 
Even in that case, however, the risk and loss are not all incurred 
for the individual striker’s own advantage only, for it ensures to 
the general good of all concerned in the trade, wherever located. 
The men engaged in the strike, who make the sacrifice, are not 
necessarily the beneficiaries. Moneys in hand, the savings of 


_ labor, are voluntarily paid out fora possible future good to the 


whole calling. Present earnings are refused, present privations 
are incurred, by the comparatively few, in the hope of a future 
good for the many. Forty thousand three hundred and forty-six 
wage earners, in 998 establishments, voluntarily deprived them- 
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selves of $2,013,229.45, an average of $49.94 each, computed from 
the beginning to the close of the strike, besides which 606 make 
no report, of whom it is perfectly permissible to believe that they 
also had their share of present sacrifice, though the amount, for 
reasons unexplained, is not given. In the year 1886 reports were 
received from ninety trades or callings, showing a loss of wages 
amounting to $2,538,554. Forty-seven trades made no report on 
the subject. It must be borne in mind that this self-taxation for a 
principle is quite voluntary. It is not the taxation by a govern- 
ment, imposed by a central power—it is a personal operation in 
which every individual can, and if he pleases, does have his say. 
Jt may not always be a work of wisdom, but it is proof of terrible 
earnestness, and when the loss is incurred in what is called the 
“sympathetic strike,” it is a proof of unselfishness and the sense 
of special interest in the general welfare. 

The memoirs of the several strike movements show the particu- 
lar causes for which these sacrifices were incurred. Here it is only 
necessary to call attention to the outlay and to say that the causes 
are as often matters of principle as of gain. Regulations as to 
apprentices, for instance, are more a question of principle affecting 
the future condition of a trade than the wages or gains of the pres- 
ent generation of workers. The brassworkers’ great sacrifice 
hinged mainly on the Saturday half-holiday, a question of general 
good. The longshoremen’s strike orginated in sympathy with the 
grievances of laborers outside of this State and was finally carried 
on to enforce what seemed to them the just claims of local labor. 

It is only to be regretted that the leaders and advisers in these 
acts of self-sacrifice have not always been the men for the places. 


' 
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Taste G.—Showing the Amount of Wages lost to Employes—(Continued). 
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a Five hundred additional persons were thrown out of employment. 


b Compelling 132 others to stop work. 
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NumpBer or Persons REFUSED Work AFTER STRIKES. 


In almost every strike, some persons, perhaps on account} of 
" pernicious activity, suffer for the general good. This is especially 
observable in the case of “unsuccessful” strikes, This table gives 
the detail of workers who have lost employment on account of 
their participation in strike movements. Ninety-five trades or call- 
ings report that 8,176 persons lost positions; forty-nine trades do 
not report on this subject. For the year 1886, seventy-six trades 
or callings reported that 6,391 persons were refused work after 
strikes, and sixty-one trades failed to report. 


TABLE H. 
Number of Persons Refused Work after Strikes. 
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Cost or Striges To LABoR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Self-sacrifice is in most critical conjunctures accepted as a proof 
of sincerity. With that as a test, it cannot be questioned that the 
laborer is in earnest when he enters on a strike to enforce his view 
of right. The refusal to work under conditions which he thinks 
unfair to himself or his fellows, is a cogent proof of his sincerity 
and determination to defend his own rights or to help in asserting 
those of others. It is easy for a looker-on, or even for the 
employer, to condemn the laborer for throwing away his living in 
order to fight a battle in which victory is not always on the side of 
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right and by which he must in any case suffer great present incon- 
venience for an uncertain future benefit. 

_ The amount of the laborer’s direct loss has been shown in the 
summary “loss of wages,’ but the loss does not end there. The 
“labor organizations,” formed to maintain and enforce the laborers’ 
rights, have also their losses and sacrifices for the common good. 

This table shows at a glance the total loss incurred by fifty-nine 
organizations, which have been on strike during the past year. 
The total cost amounted to $217,069.78. The details are found 
under the several trade titles. For the year 1886, forty-eight 
trades reported as to cost of strikes $329,080. 


TABLE I. 
Cost of Strikes to Labor Organizations. 
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Total for 1887 (fifty-nine trades) 
Total for 1886 (forty-eight trades) 


Co ey 


Totals for 1886 and 1887 


i ee  Y 


1,400 00 
320 00 
099,488 71 
. 54 00 


1,420 00 


. $217,069 78 


329,080 00 


$546,149 78 


a This includes cost of general strike, which commenced 


a 


Sept. 1, 1886. 
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ESTIMATED GAINS. 


This table shows “the estimated annual gains in wages” in the 
several trades in which increase of wages was the main purpose of 
the strike. The cost of the strikes to attain their object can be 
found in another table. The totals in this case show from fifty- 
one trades engaged, the results being that 11,472 received an 
annual increase of $944,632.55, or eighty-two dollars each. 

During the year 1886 the totals of forty-five trades were that 
34,832 persons received an increase of $1,420,885, or forty-one 
dollars each. 

Strikes for the same cause were reported in the previous year, 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that the strikes were for the 
purpose of following up the advantages gained, and that those who 
had not already profited by the rise were seeking to equalize up. 

The “wages” rate is the most important of all questions to the 
workingman, and it is the first and greatest cause of organization. 
Nor is the benefit resulting from agitation temporary in character ; 

wages are maintained for years unless in case of trade or money 
crisis, when there is a general decline in value, by which the wage 
“earner is a speedy sufferer with notoriously a very slow return. 
The results here shown, although few in comparsion with the mass 
of wage earners, may be accepted as typical, except that the great 
city of New York takes the lead as well from the higher cost of 
living as the class of work done and the abundance of capital. 

Strikes also took place in what are often termed “piece” trades. 
Some of these proved successful, but it was found impossible to 
make any estimate of the gain to the strikers. It should be borne 
in mind that strikes “against the employment of non-union men,” 
and several of the other causes enumerated, are after all only an 
attempt to preserve what is called the “union scale.” The table 
giving the wages before and after the strike shows that the non- 
strikers’ scale is lower than the demand made by the labor organi- 
zations. Several officers of and prominent members in labor 
organizations have during the investigation of strikes conducted 
by the Bureau stated that if a firm is permitted by the organiza- 
tion to employ non-union men or violate union rules or shop regu- 
lations, it will only be a question of time when all working in the 

shop will be forced to work for the lower or non-union rate, and 
this will spread to the entire trade. This may not be true of the 


/ 
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new organizations which strike for causes that are trivial, but it is 
in a great measure true of the older organizations, which regard 
every infringement of rules or customs as tending to eventually 


reduce the rate of wages. 


TABLE J. 


Estimated Gain in Wages as Result of Strike. 


Hence the persistence and vigor with 
which a strike apparently unimportant in itself but really of grave 
moment to the trade in general, is pushed. 
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Taste J — Estimated Gain in Wages as Result of Strike — (Continued). 


Fsas 
a anee 
toore 
TRADE OR INDUSTRY. Amount. izechor 
ona 
2 Sqn 
BHESE 
Z 
A GULLS R20 SEARS Se ie Sh a el $1,170 00 54 
ONC os 9a es cc oar 849 00 15 
UE DUCTS 2.8 deen Sea A a 51,233 00 529 
JET of DAS gS > Seana rate A Nh eR 28,602 00 245 
LE ITIGSES Go ars, Say Reg ee 2,808 00 23 
(ELS UGS PSG RN ae Ae ao 1,560 00 145 
2) TEE Ce Vo EG a era 780 00 10 
LCT EELECT 250 IY dg gt a eC 3,465 00 66 
Vo DOI 9) 0 Sg ae ara ee al ge 1,638 00 7 
Procrane Agu atid slate)... 5... +a come ns ee 8 24,058 00 329 
OLIVES TEED EE et a eae gt 4,942 00 151 
PLFA DOM WORVETS 5.5.0 6 cree ee se cecees Due 2,946 00 80 
Skylight and cornice makers .............. 59,127 00 736 
SIND ESCO TST: CIS SR I ee 3,120 00 121 
bone cutters (pranite):.\.. 2.26.2) sec. wees 18,417 00 99 
RANE Go Se et, Whee 4S gps shat whe Aad E 2,147 00 20 
a ee a5 Shai assess, hee 6,118 00 254 
Ses NCO id 2 SE yg eet a RE ete 100 00 2 
CA OT OLOOM ic 6 ote wte nc alncds ye ce aha $944,632 55 | $11,472 
Peet AIST AES OO i ahaa Skates sheen owe bb oiece Se 1,420,885 00 | 34,832 
Wotalsifor. 1886 and 1887...../5..-..4. $2,365,517 55 | 46,304 


EsTIMATED GAIN TO EmpLoyers BY Reason oF FAaILurE OF STRIKES 
AGAINST REDUCTION oF WAGES. 
The proportional gain to employers who either retained the 
strikers for this cause, or replaced the dissatisfied underpaid with 
new men, who accepted lower wage, is shown to have reached the 
sum of $142,588. In 1886, it amounted to $39,468. The figures 
for 1887 cover eight trades and include 2,372 workers. The fig- 
ures for 1886 cover six trades and include 344 workers. In a few 
trades, particularly among what is known as piece trades, it was 
found impossible to make any estimates. In one case it was stated 
that the places of the strikers were taken by foreigners. 
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Answers RELATIVE TO. CONTRACTS. 
This table gives the figures of the non-fulfillment of contracts, 
caused by strikes. They are set at the large figure of $481,730.20 
in a total of 2,148 cases investigated, to a large number of which 


the answers were imperfect, the whole losses being incurred by — 


216 firms. During the year 1886, reports from 292 firms gave a 
loss to them of $692,885. This Bureau has no means of analyzing 


the exactness of these losses, nor of knowing whether they are 


actually lost amounts or only estimates of misgains by work not 
done, and in which the mechanic misses his wages jue as the 
employer misses his profits. . 
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REFUSAL oF CONTRACTS AND Losses FROM REFUSAL. 


These questions cover the whole number of trades, and involve 
all transactions in the class of “futures.” <A feature of the replies 
would naturally be the number of negatives. Very many trades 
working from day to day for immediate delivery and consumption, 
“spot” transactions as it were. The building trades must be in 
the nature of work for a future date, so also with many manufac- 
turing trades in which goods are made to be held over and delivered 
as called for or according to contract. 

The totals of answers from all classes of labor employers amount 
to 1,258, out of 2,148, of which 323 indicated that contracts’ had 
been refused by reason of labor troubles, while 405 having had no 
strikes had given no refusals, at least not on strike grounds. 

The other inquiry, “loss by refusal of contracts,” involves a, little 
_more critical examination. It is assumed, by the employer mak- 
ing the return, that his undertaking would surely have returned a 
profit. That is the object of all business and the specific purpose 
in the particular transaction. Putting aside the obvious contin- 
gency, that the contract, if undertaken, might have turned out a 
loss, partial or total, we will accept the reasonable probability with 
which every man undertakes a trade, that will turn out fairly well, 
in which case it only remains to add that there is reason to fear 
the trader may have occasionally returned the gross sum as a loss 
in place of returning the profits lost by his being prevented from 
entering on the transaction. A small, careless calculator will per- 
haps say that he lost $1,000, when the whole intended transaction 
only amounted to $1,000; whereas the careful man will say that 
he missed a deal by which out of $1,000 he might have netted $200 
profit. Subject to this comment, it appears that 123 firms. lost 
$217,202 by their abandoned contracts, while 181 preferred to 
make no estimate of their misgains. In the year 1886 the loss 
from refusal of contracts was reported by 147 firms as $603,522. 
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138 Firth ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DrveRSION OF TRADE. 

The diversion of trade through labor dissensions to other States 
or manufacturers might be a serious question, and important not 
only to the individual employer but to the State at large. But we 
have not suffered seriously from this cause. Out of 2,148 inquiries 

‘tabulated, a total of 100 employers reported losses from “diversion 
of trade,” $183,109. Forty-one firms reported $1,448,420 as their, 
loss in the year 1886, a large proportion of which went to Europe. 
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Losses rrom Insury To Goops on MacHINErRY IN STRIKES. 

In the analysis of causes and results, the “loss from injury to. 
goods or machinery by striking employés” is an important factor 
in estimating results of dissatisfaction or discontent in establish- 
ments. This is by no means a minor point, and the judicious 
-_ employer will take it into account in the consideration of policy by 
concessions to dissatisfied employés. In the old-time quarrels 
between the parties to the labor contract, which were incident to 
the introduction of machinery, especially in England, the willful 
damage to machinery and machine-made goods was very frequent 
and led to special legislation. Such crime is so rare in this day 
that its mere suggestion provokes disbelief. One case of possibly 
willful damage was reported to this Bureau in the case of freight 
and an office on a steamship wharf in New York. It is only said 
that “incendiarism was suspected.” The amount is stated at 
$175,000. In time of excitement the extremest opinivns find 
some currency, and it cannot be denied that such crime is possible. 
Only one hand among thousands is needed to do mischief, but the 
general absence of wanton damage shows that such an occurrence 
is not characteristic of a general desire for retributive injustice. 
In another case, “damage to machinery” in a slaughter-house, is 
mentioned, but there is no evidence whatever as to its having 
been willful, or even by an employé through lack of experience. 
The total loss for twenty-seven establishments is $198,583; ten 
firms report that they are unable to estimate their loss; 604 
answer no loss, and 545 leave answer blank; 557 make no report 
whatever. 

For the year 1886, the loss from injury to goods and machinery 
by strikes was reported by twenty-four firms as $64,020. .. 

The sums stated as the measure of damage from the employment 
of unskilled labor are put at a total of $43,590; this amount is 
given by twenty-eight firms, fifteen are unable to estimate, 574 
report no loss, 557 no report, 569 blank. The damages from same 
cause in 1886 was $8,575 suffered by twenty-three establishments. 
The sum for this year seems somewhat in excess of probabilities. 
On looking at the items, a sum of $28,030 is charged as the sum 
of losses sustained by employment of inexpert longshoremen, of 
which $20,000 is said to be sustained by one firm alone —a 
manifest exaggeration, unless it covers a meaning which is not 
apparent to the average reader. 


Bureau of Sratistics oF LABor. . 145. 


It stands confessed that change in a large factory, or indeed in 
any line of business, from skilled to unskilled labor, implies cer- 
tainty of loss and inconvenience, but it is remarkable that out of 
144 cases, the numbers alleging loss should be so few, and the 
amounts, after deducting the large sum mentioned, should be so 
small. It implies a constant surplus of labor, both skilled and 
unskilled, which is only too probable in the greatest manufactur- 
ing and commercial city of the continent. 
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NuMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS CLOSED. 


This is a most important summary, and presents at a glance the 
suspension of industries which takes place as an accompaniment 
to the strikes. If the policy and right reason of a strike are deter- 
mined by the circumstances, it is also self-evident that the policy 
of resistance to a strike is open to the logic of facts and condi- 
tions. The strike is industrial war, and like other wars, is better 
avoided by wise concession, than precipitated by rashness or 
obstinacy. The closing, or even the temporary suspension of a 
business establishment is a public as well as personal loss. The 
fact that 635 establishments closed, and seventy-three partly 
closed, out of the whole number investigated, should be a sharp 
lesson to both parties in these issues, especially to those who have 
the power of avoiding the extreme issue. In the year 1886, there 
were 572 establishments reported closed. 
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Number of Establishments Closed, or in which work was Partially Suspended, 
as a Result of Strikes, Lock-outs, Htc. 
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Seventy-three were only partly closed. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST Mrmpers oF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


When an employer turns off an employé for a cause that effects 
the body of employés, and not for a cause personal, such as dis- 
honesty or incompetency, it is looked on as an act of oppression, 
and the shop rises in his defense. The individual may perhaps. 
have been active in promoting union interests, and so have become 
obnoxious to an employer. In that case his fellow-laborers rise 
up in his defense. It may happen that an employer or his fore- 
man assigns a false cause for dismissal, the real cause being that 
he is too earnest a unionist. This is called “unjust diserimina- 
tion,” and leads to a strike. No fewer than 2,159 cases have 
come before this Bureau under this head for inquiry. The results 
have not been very conclusive; 844 have denied the impeachment, 
834 have made no answer to the inquiry form, 310 no strike was 
answered, and in 171 the fact of discrimination was established.” 
The results in 1886 were as follows: One hundred and fifty-two 
_ firms reported that they did discriminate ; 1,118 reported no dis- 
crimination, and 787 establishments made no report on this subject. 
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Discrimination as to Employés. 
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Taste P— Discrimination as to Employés— (Continued). 
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Taste P— Discrimination as to Employés — (Concluded). 
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BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ARRESTS. 


A satisfactory feature in our modern labor troubles is their 
avoidance of serious crime—a great contrast to the annals of years 
ago, particularly in other countries when labor disagreements were 
accompanied by riot and bloodshed. The arrests reported this 
year only amount to forty-eight for trivial causes, such as distrib- 
uting boycott circulars, disorderly conduct, obstructing the side- 
walk, etc.; the fines and penalties, where imposed, being equally 
trivial. Only one case of actual violence was reported, which was 
followed by conviction and three years of State prison. Whether 
this arose out of the strike, or whether a case of previous animosity, 
is not known. 

The total number of arrests in 1886 was 371; 248 for assault, ten 
disorderly conduct, one for firing off a pistol, thirty-five for boy- 
cotting, eight for conspiracy, three for blackmail, and sixty-six for 
various causes. 
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TABLE Q. 
Arrests and Disposition of Cases. 
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Printers .............. . jet cseaenciter 1 and intimidating|) caution not to repeat of- 
( employes...:...... | oe ‘A 
; wo were fined and balance 
Ahoclinakera: sn oo. { a OF theme’. eo he ewes lect | discharged; indicted by 
OB hy cai ten Guiana Aaa ara et Atte | the grand jury in the sec-~ 
| ond degree, pending. 
SAE OONRW OG VOLS: Ni 2, .cesusel cael ies aaa ee een ke | One fined $20;1 put under 
$300 bail. 
Store men............ DL pstoty agit meee eee se aoe Dismissed. 
Tai isorderly condue : 
ERA OLStemceateeroa cs aL ceils ee { insulting emp’er. \Not convicted. 
Torpedo makers..... POS os :-chsi8 REO Hecate ea ce Judgment suspended. 
Vaseline workers....| Yes ......... Fined $10 or 10 days. 
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NuMBER OF WOMEN AND GIRLS ENGAGED IN STRIKES. 


The women and girls engaged in the strikes of this year foot up 
5,015. It is pretty well known that in trade troubles the women 
follow the shop, and are prompt to take part with their associates. 
The notable instances in this table are 2,405 carpet workers from a 
great New York factory, the story of which is told on another page. 
One thousand two hundred and fifty-seven women and girls joined 
in the knit-goods strike ; 402 shoe makers, 199 shirt makers, and 
231 cigar and cigarette makers. During the year 1886, the number 
of women and girls engaged in strikes was 29,361. 


TABLE R. 
Number of Women and Girls Engaged in Strikes. 
Number 
Trade or industry. engaged. 
SPANO stare. Se ate nish ois Seg aM Dee) stated ca UBR es SP a gear aae 49 
MRE IEE SN face ch a5 5a ols Ge ys Ve oie agi Selaes 9) Ble akc olech tue. yore ee 5 
BR RY IIR Sis oad gin oo so) 0 pg Sumtin! ow alnfu suai eiw\e ats pe <'gis eheys Se 8 
PAE DSU ANG SATS i. oo 05 beans ws a SiMe aay Cork sos aie a eee 2,405 
BT CNMO NATE ca id, sticr latat ave « Aiavayn ain leunce SBPeieeadtce ct 2% wesw a 120 
Me MURAD ie an oN viene Sc 8S cos Sion nie RR Sidhe 6 2: F ee aie Aan TEL 
Spo CUTL TAKIN Oe, e ws ee hale wicis a ereie sy. wits eekece gue alas 20 
MOTI SO AAINO ore otic. cs sols one's vin be SE 3 eis A ate ar aA Mae 19 
| he SPSS Yen Cy eI ea Ne a iro gra ere oars arr 9 
UNS 3 of Om LC 8 1 oe Serer ana eae 45 
PGGIS REC WOOIET OOOUG. ..'hecd oes a eis cece eee e ole tes es 1,257 
NOwepepem Malling . 5.22. ees ee eas lee weer wees eens cen 25 
Paper bag making .......... HA A Rear Ro en Ore PREC re 44 
Pa emo a aT iy Lik LW vielenle sie sales s nie eis Bios bs ost alele iets a8) 
Pe APOE PILING oy Foil ea wie hie vidi age ee nei eree lade # oy ose Sis ee aimee 5 
PROLO-CN STARVING oc OL. cs eee nes Oe eae ale ye kee ee em we 9 
PL GGRPTOOO LINO Fi aah ce calnialgieinie Sos'e Geng weve ese be ee ceed gag ae 26 
Printing? (book and job)... 66.0. ye 5 og cle + ea eet sees ove ele slazers 44 
Sleep AIT Cro A tse sharin Ns eee: stay Baa ae daue erate aes 70 
Shirt making.......... Oe OTE AOE Pa ORES 199 
Roe TOA KAO 2. cies ay csi a lnas pte ian sae at ore wile Bat) ote saatestibatre th 402 
RAT KeeD DOW WOR VIN opiy ie inis w aulisinn corse Da heienaleray poet) ake ‘68 
ere WOEIN Oy ak «ac sinin om wis clsiaye's os who applies e's ins be 600 17 
PAV OGG Ashe 5 a lakcaet viele Geter e aie e. 0/6 oh van) mma ARE Marisa Fos) Gavia alts 30 
VEC CARO TAKING so os ricisre, ccega nie ciniee yess mpage > wcie win as a Oe 9 
0 0) 7) 5,015 
SSS. 8 ek OU oo aie aeeert cw era tee Hee I eer cat ae ae RR 29 , 361 
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Returns By Counrizs. 


In presenting a return of labor matters in this State, it is 
thought expedient to make a show of labor movements, so far as 
known, in the several counties, although this must be necessarily: 
imperfect, seeing that this Bureau is not financially in a position 
to inaugurate any systematic inquiry into the industries carried on. 
The Bureau is, therefore, confined to a retabulation by district of 
those labor movements already inquired into. It would be more 
satisfactory if this table could be extended, as the Bureau would 
‘then be able to include the localization of many branches of 
industry seldom heard of, and also the labor employed in agricul- 
ture, which is now entirely unrepresented in this or any other 
statistical return of the State. \ 

The total number of returns made in the several counties is 1,604. 
In 175 cases the numbers engaged in strikes were not given, 
while the total number engaged was returned at 51 731, 


TABLE S. 


Showing number of establishments affected and number of persons en- 
gaged in reported strikes, lock-outs, and boycotts in each county of the 
State during the year beginning November 1, 1886, and ending November 
1, 1887. 


County. of ee ence 
ments. strike. 
POA YMRS E Stars Mepteres aul Sadao hee ee nT a 68 3, 742 
USHOOTIE Sf Si sss oo). Pa aNinaiiy rene. ene aeen CR Ue 1 32 
Chemin Gs asses ho ek Ne ea UE RD So Aes 1 8 
DEE bes xox tet «ike atm a ee eee ee 1 50 
MER gk Mord ict alge ROMA Scale We bu idler Rie evden enindee Ea UN 54 591 
BGO F- Nihcis, wa ald eae eee Rh ney Oe era es ae mh 38 
CCC aie Rae See LOE SL Uien tenis ge nee y! Seok a gt Rug i 6 
HER OACTRNOR 3251 007d caidisl Wigs) Sapa keen ee 1 60 
BUG 0s 2. yoa bls a oken eth atte UG bah aagme basa Caen 363 8, 234 
BM OMEOOL NE AS hn 8 sh ge ee weet ted eg eae ee 100 2,083 
DEOMI SOMONY 50.0.0 Vecen led ob AGiney Agee aoe ne 2 25 
BNO RT RY OR GSI aks act Scala G) a: sta aM gNeOe see sas 878 31,902 
INE aD fee erat fein Ftv tlh hb Oa My chennai ea es yas’ vi 93 
BOTTING Sty lee san Se Zs,0 os teas GA ee Gnade 6 204 
RY EONS Ouarars Wiss a Nie stay sak ea eee a PE 27 252 
RETO ATU e Abaa si stale ell c's we Og eee ee - 3 86 
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County. Gr octeRe aaoneea hn 
ments. strike. 

“OL ERISECISS onppsolle CSS SRE Sn RA Ee ERS Bre Fi 491 
| ELSPA (SCLIN ET cag? a Or 27 1,282 
SHA OTE aa 5 2) aS OD RI a ERA ene sips tnt arlene URES 2 88 
Ret PeP SO UE CLP INA eee scyee cs osm wg Sed py feteds eA he's tye a eet 3 159 
SHOUD OC Wnem ee R RATT eos cr ar PeiNtisch Cesmcua time he na ate ee 4 159 
iS) DCO Ie Ae anne PEN REE TR ee eee ee 2 125 
(TSU i Rie aR gre 10 735 
BY GO UIN STON vio. eo a ol AO eet ee ene ere 2 74. 
i paIO rE Mei ree oa Sco de we ees se bae be yes 1 18 
DVM OmPeT Cet ls ches ce A et Poet. SS 23 1,068 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL TABLE. 


This summary speaks for itself. It presents the results of the 
_ various movements aggressive or defensive, made by the several 
trades to obtain what they considered their rights. 

The returns show, that out of 1,604 strikes in various trades, 
694 were emphatically successful; with the addition of 190 com- 
promised, we get a proportion of fifty-six per cent wholly or par- 
tially successful. This at first sight may be taken to indicate that 
a majority of strikes are rightfully undertaken; upon further con- 
sideration, however, it will be found to prove that the strikes were 
judiciously or luckily declared at the right moment, when the 
employers could not safely resist; in like manner the fact of so 
large a proportion being unsuccessful does not demonstrate the 
unreasonableness of a strike, or the soundness of an employer's 
position, but rather that the strike, however well founded, was pre- 
cipitated at a wrong moment when the employer could afford to keep 
still and hold the position. Thus the success or non-success of a 
strike is not always to be predicated on its real merit. The reason- 
ableness of a demand does not always determine its concession. 
Sometimes the necessity of the case, as for instance the suspension 
of contract work involving fines, may operate potently on the | 
employer and force him to submission; on the other hand, the 
adoption or suspension of a trade rule, such as that of apprentice- 
ship in the plumbing trade, may bring the whole body of employ- 
ers into the accord and cohesion of a general interest. 
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It is a matter of great interest, however, to observe the unanimity 
and whole-heartedness of the workers in their self-abnegation and 
desire to promote the interest of each other; this is shown in the 
sympathetic strike ; indeed in almost every strike a large propor- 
tion of workers go out for the good of others.on the broad philan- » 
thropic principle of finding good in others good. 

The lock-out when meant as a suspension of manufacture by 
employers on the ground of dull times and overstock, is of course 
a legitimate action by the employer , only it is not then called a 
lock-out, but goes asa shut down or a close up. ,When undertaken 
as a means of repressing just dissatisfaction and to anticipate action 
_by the employés, it aeeCe the idea of forcing surrender by 
starvation. | 


Bureau oF Srarisrics or Laxzor. 
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BULLDING VRAD Me. 


The action and condition of the building trades, including as 
they do some of the highly skilled workmen, and also those who by 
reason of their comparative independence of foreign competition, 
earn the highest wages, are of great importance in the summary 
of trade movements. wie wet ; 

The following statements of buildings under construction or 
completed in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, furnished to 
this Bureau, are as follows: 

The Bureau of Inspection of Buildings for the city of New York 
furnishes under date December 1, 1887, the following: 

Statement of proposed new buildings and estimated cost thereof 
from November 1, 1886, to October 31, 1887, and number of buildings 
completed during same period: 


Number of proposed new buildings................... 4,376 
HES TATA LOG COBE. Hla cae ies atavs oietene Uva ta igreuthaar woe ea etter eee $68,073,157 
Number of buildings completed ose.) cee tee 3, 664 
Number of buildings in progress October 31, 1887 ..... 3 3,026, 


The returns by the Building Department of Brooklyn show the 
number of permits for new buildings and their estimated cost from 
November 1, 1886, to October 31, 1887; also, the number of build- 
ings completed during the same period, and the number in course 
of erection, as follows: 


Permits for new buildings............... RES 4,242 
MEST LEG CORE 1 eins Lal oatnienae oan mniatiey m ge onk ea a $20 ,007, 028 
New buildings completed. usa) .s.a.aya ee ares eevee eee 3, 734 
Mis piubanbed :Cost Yk. 5c ccdy te an een et ereae eet eae $16 , 929 , 206 
Brick buildings.in course of erection.................- 903 
Frame buildings in course of erection................. «530 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE MASONS. 


This strike in one establishment, was to assist the strike of the 
cement masons’ laborers ; 8 workers were engaged; the strike lasted 
9 days; loss of wages, $256. There was no formal settlement, but 
the masons’ laborers’ strike was successful. 


BRICKLAYERS. 


Forty-five strikes in this trade were reported during the past 
year for various causes. Forty-five reports were received involv- 
ing 588 workers, 56 of whom lost ‘positions; 96 men remained at 
work. Results: Successful, 36; unsuccessful, 9; loss in wages, 
$16,593; cost to unions, $2,500. Two boycotts were reported. 
Below is given the detailed statement as to’ causes, results, ete. : 

Reduction of hours, 30; of which 29 were successful; number 
engaged, 359; 1 unsuccessful; number engaged, 40; lost positions, 21; 
loss in wages, $2,340. 

_ To assist carpenters, 2; successful; number on strike, 13; loss of 
wages, $50. 

To assist derrickmen, 1; successful; number on strike, 40; loss in 
wages, $450. ; 

Increase of wages, 1; threatened; successful. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 5; 1 successful; 4 unsuccessful; 
number on strike, 51; loss in wages, $182.70. 

To assist plumbers and painters, 1; unsuccessful; number on strike, 
35; loss in wages, $140. 

To assist marble workers, 1; successful. Duration of strikes, 1 firm 
reports 1 day; 1 for 14 days, with 13 employés; 2 for three days, with 
54 men; 2 for 12 days, with 36 men; 33 for 15 days, with 359 men; and 
1 for 128 days, with 40 men. Two firms reported boycott; result, 1 
unsuccessful, 1 pending. Mode of settlement, successful, 36; 1 by 
conciliation with employés; 35 by conciliation with labor organization ; 


abandoned, 9. ) 
ROCHESTER. 


In the spring of 1886, the journeymen masons of Rochester 
notified the employers that they thought nine hours a sufficient 
day’s work. After deliberation and debate, the employers accepted 
the idea to the extent of consenting to try it for that season. At 
the close of the year the question was again brought up for recon- 
sideration, and in a meeting of the Employers’ Association the 
employers announced that, “from a careful compilation of the 
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cost of building and street improvements made in the year 1885, 
when masons and laborers worked ten hours in each day, and com- 
paring with a like quantity of work done in 1886, we find the cost. 
to the people of our city to be nearly $300,000 more on account of 
- the nine hour day. This, too, when only one branch of the build- 
ing trade has adopted the nine hours’ system,” and for which and 
other reasons it was resolved, “on and after the first Monday of. 
April, 1887,” to resume the ten hours a day. 

When the time came to settle wages and hours for spring work, 
the employers offered 50 cents extra for the tenth hour. The men 
declined the extra price, though it was about the rate, and stuck to 
their nine hours at $3.00. The result was a lock-out by the 
employers. gad 

The men seem to have been actuated by a sense of equity and 
fair dealing. There was no disposition to make difficulty; they did 
not seek increased wages, but preferred shorter hours. Some good 
letters were written in the men’s interest. It was shown that with 
460 masons in the city, the non-acceptance of the extra hour’s pay 
would make a difference of $38,640 in the season’s wages receipts. 
The employers, on their part, except in the compulsory measure of 
a lock-out, seem to have acted with moderation; they did not seek 
_ to bring in outside labor, their fear was that they should drive away 
trade and prevent the erection of new buildings, as ¢apitalists 
would naturally object to delay in the completion of work once 
started. 

Ultimately a friendly settlement was effected between committees 
chosen by both parties. The terms of settlement were that nine 
hours should be considered the regular day, but if necessary an 
extra hour should be put in at 50 cents, the men being allowed an 
intermission of five minutes at 5 o’clock; the necessity for the extra 
hour to be settled by arbitration, in the event of dispute. 

An address by “Mechanic,” published in a Rochester paper, 
sets forth in a clear and intelligent and temperate manner the 


. reasons for short labor hours: 


To the Editor of the Post-Express : 


Allow me to put a few plain facts before the people cf Rochester 
concerning the so-called strike of the masons of the city of Rochester. 
The masous are not on a strike. This is merely a strike of the con- 
tractors, who are not willing that a man who works hard by the day 
should have any rest, save such as they want to give him. The work 
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in all building trades is very laborious, and requires good strong arms 
and a good strong body to back them to do the work that is required 
of them. After a man has worked a number of years at the mason 
trade he commences to lose the muscle that once helped him through. 
It is quite hard for a weak man or an old man to rise at 5 o’clock in 
the morning and do his chores around his humble home —if he has 
got one —eat his breakfast and travel two or three miles to his daily 
labor, since he must get there so as to be on the scaffold by 7 o'clock. 
Maybe he will have to climb from one to six long ladders to reach the 
scaffolding. He may be a little slow in laying his brick, or he may be 
a “corner man;” it makes no matter where he is, he has to jump to 
keep up with the others. At noon he goes down the ladder to eat his 
cold lunch, and he must be back on the scaffolding again when the 
whistle blows time. When he quits at night he goes home; not to 
the beer shops to get drunk, as was said in one of the papers—a 
statement some man made who don’t know everything — but home to 
his family. He eats his supper and reads his paper, if his lame back 
will allow him; for I must say, most all masons are troubled that way, 
caused from bending over and getting wet from rains and other 
exposure. He goes through the same weary round year after year, till 
he can’t keep his end up; then he has to take what he can get to do by 
jobbing around. If this same man had in his youth less hours of labor 
imposed on him, and if he could have attended night schools, to culti- 
vate his mind, he might have done some business for himself, and made 
life easier for himself and family. If the man breaks down from over- 
work, so does his wife, and what is the consequence—the poor-house or 
the kindness of friends to sustain them the little time left them to live. 
Now, let us have fair play and give the masons a chance. The year 
1886 was the best that was ever witnessed by the masons of Rochester 
since it was settled. The men went home early; they worked cheer- 
fully and tried to work for the interest of their employers. They did 
better work and all any mason got in Rochester, outside of the fore- 
men, was three dollars a day and they were satisfied They went 
home happy and contented, and instead of going to the beer shops 
those that own homes of their own tried to make them look tasty and 
nice. All the masons of Rochester want this year, Mr. Editor, is the 
same that they had in 1886, and I think the public will agree with us 
and not condemn us unheard. Let the people see both sides of the 
question, and judge who is right and who is wrong. Is it not right 
to go forward in the nineteenth century and not go backward? Let 
the workingmen and tax-payers of the city of Rochester have a chance 
and let peace and good will prevail between the employer and the 
employed. 
22 


# 
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The question between the Rochester employers and their men _ 
was not one of wages. The men were satisfied with their pay, but 
they preferred a nine hour day to the added gain of the extra hour. 

This is a point of peculiar interest and invites a consideration of 
the gain to the worker from the exteusive use of machinery as 
also the provision for the unemployed which is an incident of the 
short hour movement. The effect of the nine hours when accepted 
_as the time rule was to increase the number of workers in actual 
employment and also to advance wages. On the other hand, the 
Albany workmen preferred ten hours and addition to pay. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


made this 20th day of April, 1887, by and ‘between the Masons and 
Street Contractors’ Association of the city of Rochester, and the Brick- 
layers, Plasterers and Stone Masons’ Union of said city; by their 


committees duly empowered : 
S 


Arricte I. 

Resolved, That nine-hours shall constitute a day’s work for brick- 
layers, plasterers and stone masons, at $3.00 per day; and it is further 
_ resolved that for the season of 1887, an hour of overtime shall be 
worked each day of the week, if necessary, and the extra hour shall 
be paid for at 50 cents per hour, it being mutually understood that 
an intermission of five minutes shall occur after 5 o’clock p.m. It is 
further agreed, if the necessity of extra work cannot be decided by 
the contractor and his employés, then it shall be referred to the arbi- 
tration committee, to be appointed by both parties, and their decision 
shall be final. 

Articte IT. 


It is mutually understood in the discussion between the com- 
mittees, that common sense and honest intent shall govern the men 
and contractors in the exact moment of quitting and leaving work 
unfinished when a few moments of work is necessary to complete the 
work of the day. 

Agticpe IIT. 


Leaving work in an unsafe condition is provided for in masons’ 
rules, and such action is not only called for, but not permitted by 
them. 


cs 


Arricte LV. 


The time taken for the noon hour to be left to the wishes and con- _ 
venience of the contractor and his men, in the fall and spring seasons. 


! 
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ArricLe V. 


The number of apprentices to be allowed to each contractor shall 
be left to the committee of arbitration. 


Arricte VI. 


It is agreed that men may be sent from one contractor to another, 
if agreeable to the men; but the matter shall not be compulsory, and 
no man shall be discharged or refused work because he does not go. 


Arricte VII. 


It is agreed that brick floors laid in sand and then grouted, can be 
laid by any one the contractor may deem fit; but brick floors laid in 
cement is mason’s work, and must be laid by masons. 


Arvicte VIII. 


The matter of laying all sewer bottoms is to be left to the employer 
and his employé to adjust. 
Arricte IX. 


Cement and concrete work to be left at the option of the contractors. 


ARTICLE X. 


Pointing stone walls and floating plastering shall be mason work, 
and shall be done by masons. 


ArricLe XI. 


Old employés applying for work shall be employed before new men 
are hired. 

Arricte XIT. 

No mason contractor shall employ a non-union mason or suspended 
member of the Bricklayers, Plasterers and Stone Masons’ Union, after 
due notification. 

Arricte XIII. 

Should any difference arise between employers and employés, the 
same shall be referred to the arbitration committee for settlement 
before any strike or lock-out shall be made. 

(Signatures. ) 


No. 408. This employer remarks: “ We will not as an association 
deal with the Knights of Labor. Trade Unions we recognize when not 
associated with the Knights of Labor or organizations that hold prin- 
ciples hostile to the spirit of the Constitution of the United States.” 
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No. 398. Remarks by employer: “I think that a system of working 
and paying for work done by the hour, and let the men work as many : 
or as few hours as they choose or could agree on, would work the » 
most satisfactory to both parties. The mason trade here has not yet 
embraced the Saturday half-holiday ; but I think that in a short time 
they will do so. I for one shall be glad to see it. Work here at the 
present time is plentiful, and I think that the demand for goodmasons © 
will cause the wages before long to increase.” 

No. 1181. This employer remarks: “We think it would allay this 
growing spirit of selfishness and discontent if our legislators would 
try denominational schools so that our children may be timely taught 
God’s rights and man’s duties, according to the proverb, ‘bring up a 
child, etc.’” The writer adds that “As society is at present constituted, 
it is as necessary for men to have a union to insure a regularity in 
wages and the hours to be worked, as it is to have a standard of 
weights and measures.” 

No. 383 says: “I always worked my men ten hours until this last spring, 
but could not do all the work I could take last year, on account of 
want of skilled masons; but this year I am working them nine hours, 
and have all the labor I want, and more will work for me when the 
contracts come in. I find less fault from persons building this year 
at $3.50 per day of nine hours, than I have heretofore when I worked 
ten hours. I think the trouble with masons is settled for good in 
Rochester, unless they make new demands, as nearly all are working 
on the nine hours plan.” 

No. 362 remarks: “I am able to work two men besides myself, and 
I find that nine hours is all that I want to work, and thirty-three and 
one-third cents is little enough to live on. We can now know our 
wives and children, and that is worth considerable. Any man, in my 
judgment, that leaves his home at 6 a. M., and returns at 6 p. m., and 
worked faithfully, has done enough for one day; and I thought that 
what was good for me was also good for my men, and on that I keep 
right along, and we were both benefited.” 

No. 799 remarks: “There is a strike going on in this city at present. 
It is the German Laborers’ Union, and we have some of their men 
working for us, and were paying them $1.75 for nine hours, and said 
they were satisfied, but had to go out on strike until all men, whether 
worth $1.75 or not, got it for nine hours. There were several men 
assaulted by the strikers. As far as I can see, all the mechanics and 
laborers, etce., want to be their own masters, whether with the braing 
or without the brains or money. I have no doubt that some masters 
do not give their men quite justice; but as a general thing they do.” 
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A document issued by the executive committee of the Brick- 
layers, Plasterers and Stone Masons’ Union is full of interest, 
setting forth, as it does, the wages and hours in many leading 
cities : 


Weare es Colorado, 9 MOUS 23.2. seas Nem ccs be ene ore y ee $3 60 
Hartford, Connecticut; 9 hours. . 2... ee ce el ees oe Hs 3 60 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 9 hours.........-----++ seeeee eee 3 50 
Pde © ONIN CLICUL, 9 DOUTS) oe. < 65sec ps os 052 2 ep ate he at 3 50 
Hartford, Connecticut, 9 hours... 1.255... +262. yee eee 3 50 
New Haven, Connecticut, 9 hours. ......0..-20 2. ee eee e ee aes 4 00° 
New Haven, Connecticut, 9 hours. ...........-2- sees ee eeee 4 50 
Waterbury, Connecticut, 9 hours /.... 2... 1... ee eee eee eee 4 00 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 9 hours... ....-...---+- +e seer teense 4 00 
Des Miomes, Towa, 9 hours. 2. 2.405. coe Pos eel oie enews 4 05 
Sioux City, Iowa, 9 hours. ... 0... 6... see cece eee eee eee eee 4 05 
Covington, Kentucky, 9 hours. .....-- 0... es eee e ee eee e ees 4 05 
Baltimore, Maryland, 9 hours ........-.---- see cess eeeeeee 3.15 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 9 hours ..........++---+s+eeeeees 3 24 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, 9 hours ......--.---++eeeee creer es Stal 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 9 hours......-.---.++++seeeees 3 51 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 9 hours.......--.-. sees e eee eee 3. Ol 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 9 hours. ......----..+++++eeeeeeeee 351 
Detroit, Michigan, 9 hours......-.--. 0. eee sees cere 3 51 
East Saginaw, Michigan, 9 hours.... ...-.---+-+-sseeee eee: 2 70 
Muskegon, Michigan, 9 hours .........-..0+-- ++ eeeeer reese anol: 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 9 hours .......----- eee ee eee tee eee 3 60 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 9 hours. ....----+-++++e seer ere eteee 3 60 
St. Louis, Missouri, 8 hours............-eeses sees te eee rece 4 05 
Omaha, Nebraska, 9 hours ........--- se ee eee ee etree eee 4 50 
Jersey City, New Jersey, 9 hours .......--- +--+ eee ee sere eees 3 25 
Paterson, New Jersey, 9 hours ....--..--++eeeeeereeeee te BE 
Newark, New Jersey, 9 hours ......--.-- esses eer teeter ees 3 50 
Hoboken, New Jersey, 9 hours .....----ses+ ee eeee cece reece 3 50 
Orange, New Jersey, 9 hours -......--- 0s se eeee eee reece 3 50 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, 9 hours. .....-...-06 sees sere ee eee 3 50 
Camden, New Jersey, 9 hours ....--.---++ sees reece eee eee 3 50 
Mont Clair, New Jersey, 9 hours.......--+++-+ terre eees ae Meee Ft 
Bayonne City, New Jersey, 9 hours ......--- +--+ ++-+sreeeeee 3 50 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 9 hours ....-.---++--e0 ee Ferre) 3 50 
Brooklyn, New York, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday............-- 4 05 
Brooklyn, New York, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday.........----- 4 05 


Albany, New York, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday ............--- 4 05 


/ I 
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New York ie 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday. 1B 1 nah ee RAR Ne $4105 
Newburgh, New York, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday ............ 4 05 
Cohoes, New York, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday..............-. 3 87 
Troy, New. York, 9 hours, 8. hours Saturday. 2... 00: een eee 4 05 
Jamestown Ne walior ke LOM Orsi ce freee ii neee ners: iene ae 3) 50 
Diuiralo, News York, 10) hetrarc . 4s... esate aaa (CN ane aa 3 00 
dochester, New York, Whoure<:) 3) .6220 002) Sa Lee eee 3 00 
Gincihnati, Ohio, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturday /..........4. 092 4 50 
EBoledomO Ii; Oo "hours ernest Miya rset tle gern BAe mS fe) 8 5 4 05 
Cleveland. Oh10;, G"WOUrs aes aad ke oe soak Ones one a ee 3 51 
Canton; Ohio, 9*hours;S hours Saturday... (0 .'scu seomae te 3.15 
Akron, Ohid, 9 hours, 8 hours Satatday . 0.0. .2-5.. nen sees SLD 
Hamilton, Ontario, 9 hours, thirty-one cents per hour ........ AT 
Toronto, Ontario,'9 hours; 31 ‘eentssper hour 2.2 40). J: woos oe 2.79 
London, Ontario, 9 hours, 8 hours on Saturday, thirty cents 

PCTe OUP G SF ene e isda 5 6s Thon ane ch omer aes Se Ney eyils) 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 9 hours: 7.07.0 <0) aed tno ee 3 50 
heading, Pennsylvania, 9 hours’... 4. 2.4.8 )2ae odes ee Nit 00) 
Providence, Rhode Island, 10’ hours... -. 52.222 ee eee 3 00 
Pbawicucketwnnoderlslamesel Onto sine ere ent lel a eee 3 00 
Charleston, South Carolina, 9 hours 267.59... 2. eee 4 00 
Memphis, Tennessee, 9 hours, 8 hours Saturdays. fee 4 50 
bichmond, Virginia; 10 hours J62 shi aso lie tae 4 00 
W heehns, West. Virginia, 10 hourais..074. tacos eee 4 00 
Washington, District of Columbia, 9 hours, 8 hours on Satar day 4 50 
Norfolk, Virginia, 10 hours, 8 hours on Saturday............. 4.50 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, 9 hours, 8 hours on Saturday ....... 3 50 
Charleston, West Virginia, 9 hours,........20.....5.-9R 4 00 
Wilmington, Delaware, 9 hours ....... ....:....-.-...3 Gees 3 50 


BRICKYARD EMPLOYES. 


The employés in 33 brickyards struck to the number of 2,211 
men, 114 of whom lost positions. Thirteen strikes were successful 
and twenty were unsuccessful; 175 men refused to strike and con- 
tinued at work. One case of boycott is reported. Wages lost, 
$49,415 ; lost to union, $700; employers report a total loss of 
$6,775 by reason of the strikes; estimated gains for one year, 
$15,600. The causes, results, etc., in detail, are as follows : 

For increase of wages, 19; successful, 1; unsuccessful, 18; number 
engaged, 941; lost positions, 14; loss in wages, $29,615. 

For increase of wages and recognition of K. of L., 8; successful; 
number engaged, 500; cost to union, $4,500. 
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Opposed to contract system, 1; successful; number engaged, 200; loss 
in wages, $3,300; estimated gain, $12,600. 

To assist other trades, 1; unsuccessful; number engaged, 120; lost 
positions, 100; loss in wages, $8,000; cost to union, $700. 

Employment of non-union men, 2; successful; number engaged, 
400; loss of wages, $400. 

Obnoxious rules, 1; successful; number engaged, 50. 

Refusal to recognize K. of L. rules, 1; unsuccessful. Mode of set- 
tlement —1 conciliation with employés; 2 conciliation with labor | 
organizations; 10 no formal settlement; 20 abandoned. 

Last year the brick makers at Verplanck’s Point struck for an 
advance in wages which they obtained after a reference to arbi- 
tration. A difficulty afterwards arose because the men refused to 
load brick on to vessels not manned by Knights of Labor; the 
result to the employing brick makers was the loss of several 
cargoes. 

In the spring of 1887 the brick masters were resolved not to 
again be caught in that trap; they continued the advanced wages, 
but they stipulated that the laborers should load brick on to any 
vessels hired by the employers. This was refused by the men; 
therefore the yard-owners shut down, and about 700 men were 
thrown out of employment at Verplanck’s. 

The Central Labor Union upon hearing representatives of the 
brick makers promised aid and protection and declared that only 
union men could be employed, either in yards or boats, and that 
they would follow and boycott all bricks shipped from the Ver- 
planck yards. In answer to this the manufacturers met in June 
and organized for mutual support and protection. 

At this time it is stated that the Verplanck’s owners were paying 
higher wages than any other firms on the river, the whole matter 
in dispute at Verplanck’s being as to loading the vessels, which the 
men considered was equivalent to an order to abandon their union. 

On May 17, a demand was made in a number of yards along the 
Hudson for advanced pay, and this being refused there was a 
strike. - How far this was in sympathy with the Verplanck’s men 
does not appear, but it is asserted that the strike was urged and 
supported by delegates from New York, although a prominent 
Knight residing at Rondout is reported as saying : 

“The Knights of Labor have had nothing to do with this strike; if 
it was a K. of L. affair a different course would have been pursued. 
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They would have notified the manufacturers by handing them the 
scale of wages wanted, and giving them a week’s notice. Then the 
matter would have been left to the Executive Board of the K. of L. to 
settle with the manufacturers. It is true there are a number of K. of 
L. in the strike, but it was against their wishes that the strike took 
place, without giving the manufacturers a week’s notice. But the 
Knights being in the minority, and the ‘scabs’ in the majority, they 
went reluctantly from the yards.” 

The strike was orderly, and without threats or violence; only 
a strike to enforce a demand for better wages, which the men . 
found could not be sustained, and so the strike was declared 
off, and work was resumed on the twentieth. The supplementary 
explanation was that some of the men had got an idea that 
the bosses were making money fast, trade :\was very brisk and 
thus the employers would give an advance rather than, have any 
hitch in business. 

Later in the season there was trouble in consequence of the 
introduction of foreign cheap labor—non-unionists, of course. 

Peck & Martin, the well known brick and material dealers of 
New York city, also had trouble which culminated in boycott 
proceedings. 

No. 360. Employers remark: “We hire brickyard at Verplanck’s, 
but have done no work this season except to ship our brick to market 
which we manufactured last year. We have been ready and willing 
to commence operations for three months past, but have been unable - 
to procure laborers. Substantially, all the labor at this place is con- 
trolled by the organization of the Knights of Labor. They refuse to 
work for the wages we offer them and they will not allow non-union 
men to take their places. Under the protection of the sheriff of 
Westchester county we succeeded in loading our last season’s brick 
with non-union men; but we have no present expectation of manu- 
facturing brick this year.” 

No. 358. Employer remarks : “The above questions do not suit our 
trouble here and therefore but few of them can be answered. In my 
estimation about nine-tenths of the workmen here are Knights of 
Labor, and the others are obliged to act with them; some time in 
March we were notified through the mail to meet the committee and 
make an agreement for the coming year. The brick makers got 
together and concluded that they had all the agreements they wanted 
with the Knights of Labor. Last year when they refused to abide by 
the decision of the Arbitration Board, after agreeing with the brick 
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makers and Mr. Donovan to do so, the brick makers said we will pay 
$1.50 per day until we commence to manufacture; the men would not 
allow any others to work, as they both coaxed and drove them away 
after we bringing them here to ship our brick, which we did with the - 
aid of the sheriff.” 


CARPENTERS. 


In this trade, 161 strikes have been reported, with one instance 
of boycott. Of these, 121 were successful, 8 compromised, 30 
unsuccessful, and 1 pending; 2,414 persons were reported as 
engaged in strikes, of whom 175 lost positions ; loss in wages, 
$49,036.31; expended by union,’ $8,704; estimated yearly gain in 
wages, $130,710. The causes and details of strikes are as follows: 


To assist plumbers.— Seven strikes, and numbers engaged, 169; suc- 
cessful; loss in wages, $1,274.88; loss to union, $490. 

Employment of non-union men.— Seven strikes; number engaged, 
55; lost positions, 9; successful, 1; unsuccessful, 5; pending, 1; loss 
of wages, $262. 

Refusal to recognize union rules.— Eleven strikes, 3 successful, 2 
compromised, 6 unsuccessful; number engaged, 317, of whom 31 lost 
positions; loss of wages, $2,729.13; estimated gain of wages, $5,606. 

Reduction of hours.— Forty-seven strikes; successful, 36; compro- 
mised, 5; unsuccessful, 6; number engaged, 592; lost positions, 39; 
lost in wages, $16,614.30; cost to union, $1,005; estimated gain in 
wages, $29,297. 

Increase of wages.—Highty-one strikes, of which 9 were unsuccess- 

ful; 1,051 were engaged in strikes, of which 52 lost positions; loss in 
wages amounted to $25,322; loss to unions, $7,195; estimated gain in 
yearly wages, $95,807. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours.— One; 11 engaged. 

To assist marble workers.—Five strikes; 110 engaged, of which 42 
lost positions; 2 successful; 2 unsuccessful; loss in wages, $2,364; loss 
to union, $150. 

To assist lathers.—One unsuccessful; engaged in strike, 5; loss of 
wages, $21. 

To assist electricians.— One; engaged in strike, 100; loss of wages, 
$350. ‘To all other questions no replies. 


New York Crry. 
Just at the close of 1886 the United Order of American Carpenters 
and Joiners decided on notifying the New York trade as follows: “On 


and after January 1, 1887, nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
23 
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labor ; also on and after May 1, 1887, nine hours shall constitute 
a day’s labor at $3.50 per day.” Many of the firms notified 
accepted the rule in good faith, some submitted to necessity, 
while there were yet others, especially some who had shops out of 
town and transported material to the city, who would not adopt 
the rule except under pressure. Some little delays occurred, of 
course, from the action of individual firms who did not recoginze 
the expediency of succumbing too easily to a demand however 
strongly enforced. In the first week of April a meeting of master 
carpenters was held in Brooklyn, at which resolutions were adopted ' 
affirming a previous resolution: 
“That 33 cents per hour be paid to the men for a days work of 
nine hours for five days of the week and eight hours on Saturday, 
the men to receive the same pay for the eight hours on Saturday as 
they would for the nine hours on other days; the men to:come to 
the shop for their pay so long as they work within the city limits.” 

The strikes both in New York city and Brooklyn were almost 
unnecessary during the early part of the season, but the employ- 
ment of non-union men was perhaps the most frequent cause. 

A notable incident in the trades history of the year was the 
resolution of the United Building Trades to combine for mutual 
protection against the “walking delegate.” In pursuance of this 
a committee of twenty-two was appointed to consider the matter 
and to draft a scheme for suppressing the alleged grievance. That 
the walking delegate is an important functionary, helping to main- 
tain and defend the rights of united labor, is not to be denied. 
But he is a coercive power and like the policeman: not always 
welcome when carrying out his functions. In one case, which met 
some attention from the press, the carpenters’ delegate appeared at 
a building in Hast Seventeenth street, New York, and ordered a 

Strike on the ground that the men were receiving wages below the 
union scale. The employers promptly submitted, but the men 
eould not get back to work for some days because the delegate 
could not be found. 

This same delegate was brought before a New York city police 
justice in another case and held for trial on the complaint of a car- 
penter who had been turned out of his union for non-payment of a 
fine. The delegate had found him at work and had demanded his 
discharge, which being refused, he had declared a strike, which had 
orly been avoided by the man quitting work. 
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Louis H. Williams, Fourteenth street, New York, (since deceased) 
was a builder and carpenter in extensive business. At the close 
of 1886 a strike was ordered on all buildings under his direction. 
The ground of strike was that he was paying wages below the scale, 
also that he employed non-unionists, Mr. Williams had, as he 
stated at the time, thought over the labor question and had reached 
a conclusion that profit-sharing might be a solution, to some extent, 
of labor troubles, and his employés, both union and non-union, 
were influenced by his views and had accepted his proposition. - 
What the arrangement was is not known, but he seems to have 
paid wages varying from $3.25 to $5.00 per diem. The union, how- 
ever, demanded that he should pay a uniform wage of $3.50 and 
should discharge all non-unionists, although it is said that his men 
were content with the sharing system already adopted. The union 
declared a strike, which was duly reported at the Central Labor 
Union in the month of January, but to which the employés would 
not submit. Mr. Williams had many buildings on hand and 
employed about.150 men. The executor of the Willams estate 
has made answer to the inquiries of this Bureau as follows: 

“The questions are based upon the assumption that there was a 
strike or lock-out. There was none. The delegate ordered the union 
men to strike. Only 2 out of 30 left.” 

Mr. Williams’s death seems to have prevented the test of an 
interesting experiment. 

BROOKLYN. 

The union carpenters engaged on the Matthews building struck 
against the employment of several non-unionist cabinet makers 
by one of the contractors. There was another ground of contention 
in the fact that the non-unionists employed had also taken a con- 
tract which the objecting carpenters claimed belonged to their trade 
and not to the cabinet makers. The non-union cabinet makers 
were withdrawn, but the work claimed by the carpenters would be 
done by them outside. This was equally objectionable, and 
infringed on the trade limitations. The employing firm, which has 
a high reputation for just dealing, interfered here as peace-makers, 
and the union rules were sustained. D 

Several other strikes, of small importance, took place in Brook- 
lyn, but gradually the opposition to the new rules died out, and 
there was unanimity between labor and capital. 
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ALBANY. 


_ In Albany, at the close of last year’s trade, there was a general 
sentiment among the builders that they would run their business 
in their own way, and that they would submit to no dictation from 
union labor. = 

At the resumption of business in the spring of 1887, there was 
some question as to wages and the employment of non-union men, 
especially of those who, having belonged to a union, had seceded. 

The employers began the year by making all their shops non- 
union. Further on in the season the men felt strong enough to 
assert themselves, and several unionists refused to work with non- 
unionists, and especially with those who had been unionists and 
were defaulters on their dues. This impeded progress on several 
important buildings, although none came to a stand still. 

The journeymen now united and formed a protective association 
of all building trades, and issued cards. 

In June, thirty men struck in three shops because they Were not 
paid for nine hours after working eight on Saturdays. 

In August, 1887, trouble arose on various alleged grievances. 
Men were put to work at less than fair wages; non-unionists were 
employed, and cards were not forthcoming; then dissatisfaction 
sprung up, but still work went on. 


NEWBURGH. 


In June, 1887, business in Newburgh was quite active, and a 
strike of carpenters was put in force against twenty-three firms for 
nine hours, and against non-union men. After a while, bricklayers 
struck to assist the carpenters. The trouble was somewhat mixed ; 
some bricklayers objecting to work with carpenters, while certain 
carpenters were averse to the bricklayers. The real root of the 
question was the nine hours day, which had been thought settled 
in. some shops, while it stood open in others. In one shop, non- 
union, the carpenters worked their ten hours contentedly, taking 
no part in the strikes around them. 

- Some of the most important firms ‘had hurried up their work 
early in the season, and could afford to linger a little over the 
inside work and fittings, so they refused all concessions. A. 
number of smaller firms were, however, put to considerable incon- 
venience by the demand for nine hours, and were afraid of loss 
under their contracts. The inconvenience caused by delay on 
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work begun, was enhanced by the inability to make new contracts, 
so long as the question of nine hours and wages was enforced. 

At length, in the ‘middle of July, a meeting of carpenters and 
bricklayers in joint session was held. After debate, the carpenters 
were asked to withdraw from the room while the bricklayers and 
masons considered the case. The result was that the bricklayers’ 
as a body, decided that they had no grievance of their own, as they 
and their employers had settled matters in issue, and they decided 
not to carry on the war for the good of the carpenters only. 

Some of the employers now conceded the questions at issue, and 
the result was that the strike died out, and that business resumed 
its even course. 


CARTMEN. 


The men who cart lumber and materials for the building trade 
have their union. They generally work by the load. Last year 
the master builders thought it would be better for them to lump 
their cartage and pay by the job. The system was tried. The 
cartmen were all agreed that it was good for the builders but bad. 
for the cartmen; so they determined to stop where they were and 
“tied up.” The parties to these strikes are mostly independent 
cartmen, owning their horses and carts, and hiring by the job or 
on time ; hence it is difficult to separate the regular employés from 
jobbing men. One strike to assist flour mill employés was in one 
establishment. The returns of this industry are meagre as to 
detail. Seven strikes are reported in as many establishments. 
Of these 4 were successful; 3 unsuccessful; number engaged in 
strikes, 134; loss in wages stated at $358.50; estimated annual 
gain to strikers, $6,156. 

Causes of strikes were: 

To assist flour mill employés, 1; 40 engaged; successful. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 1; 15 engaged; loss in wages, 
$300; unsuccessful. 

Reduction of wages, 1; 4 engaged; abandoned. 

Employment of non-union men, 2; 44 engaged; abandoned. 

Increase of wages, 2; 31 engaged; compromised. To other. 
questions, no answers. 

No. 1698. Employer remarks: “This trouble started with the 
hired carts right after we took a large contract for supplying all the 
public schools in the eastern district. After putting up with a great 
deal of annoyance we managed to get along with them. These men, 
you know, are not employed by us steady, as we have our own horses 
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and carts; it only happens when we have some rushed days, or some 
large orders tofill. We now expect trouble with our wood bundlers; 
they asked for an advance of five cents per hundred, which we have 
given them, bat now there is going to be trouble about some non- 
union men. It seems that there are about eight of them that gave 
up the union some time ago, and now these men received letters from 
the Knights of Labor, asking them to come down to the meeting and 
answer to charges or they will make it hot for them, and it seems 
that none of them appeared. We don’t know how it will end. We 
are going to let half of the trade go and only going to let make half 
time, and see if that will cure them, as it is sickening to allow them 
to go on in this way.” ; 


CEMENT MAKERS. 


In this trade four strikes were reported. They were not serious 
affairs, but they might have been important to the building inter- 
est had they not been met promptly by reasonable concession. 

At Akron, N. Y., there are two cement -factories. In ‘May last 
the men struck for increase of wages at both establishments. There 
was no trouble about the matter; they asked for 25 cents per day 
advance and accepted 123. . 

In the same month of May there was a strike in the works of a 
very well known establishment situate at Rosendale. The strike 

in this instance was rather more pretentious, seeing that it was pre- 
ceded by a printed programme with a graded scale of prices for the 
various employés and resented to the employers by the Hudson 
River Protective Association. The firm declined to treat with an 
organization, but settled amicably with their employés direct, and, 
as it would seem, on a satisfactory basis. 

In August there was another strike of cement makers at Ron- 
dout. The comments made suggest a less friendly spirit between 
. employer and employés than in the other éases. | 

It was alleged that the laborers were mostly foreigners and had 
lately organized with wild ideas as to the value of raw labor inthis 
happy land. It was also reported that they felt aggrieved by being 
subjected to a truck system. Despite of an ‘alleged attempt at a 
sort of general strike by labor in the vicinity, they accepted a rea- 
sonable advance and matters were pleasantly settled. 

One strike was successful, 2 compromised, 1 unsuccessful. “In 
all four, the cause of strike was increase of wages ; 277 workers 
were engaged; loss of wages was $1,018.75 ; the estimated gain 
was $2,694. of 
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No. 970. The employer in this case remarks: “As to legislation we 
hardly like to make any suggestions, but we think it would be desir- 
able if something could be done to render labor less uncertain so 
that the manufacturer would be able to know on what basis he can 
make his contracts. Under the present system of organized labor _ 
unions and strikes we find that manufacturers take all the risk and 
labor all the profit.” 

No. 1221. The employers in this case, by their representative, 
remark: “It is.a subject that legislation cannot readily reach. In 
my humble opinion, the cause of the uneasiness of labor is the high 
rate of wages in proportion to the expense of living, thus giving @ 
greater opportunity for laborers to make their demands.” 

No. 1738. In this case there is no report from the employer. The 
laborers report that they were underpaid, but a strike having been 
declared, the employer submitted, but paid only $2, marking the 
employés $2.25 for inspection by the walking delegate. This led to a 
second strike by some of the men, while those who did not mention 
the transaction were fined and expelled from their organization. 


CEMENT MASONS. 


In this trade 3 strikes were reported; 1 for non-payment of 
wages ; 1 for employment of non-union men; 1 to assist marble- 
cutters. They were not important either in numbers or duration. 
Two were successful, 1 was abandoned ; amount lost in wages, $28. 
To other questions, no answers. 


CEMENT MASONS’ LABORERS. 


Strikes in four establishments. Cause, increase of wages ; 3 
successful, 1 unsuccessful; number engaged, 70, of which 10 lost 
positions. Loss of wages, $630; expended by union, $43; esti- 
mated gain in year’s wages, $7,733.75. 


DERRICKMEN. 


Seven strikes reported; 3 successful, 1 compromised and 3. 
unsuccessful; 116 workers engaged in strike; loss of wages, 
$904.00. 

Causes of strike were, 3 for refusal to recognize union rules, 
2 employment of non-union men, 1 to assist stonecutters, 1 to 
assist plumbers. 
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FRAMERS. 


The framers are an influential body of workmen. They are 
“numerous and united. Their work is arduous and important; they 
put together the timber frames of buildings, the lighter work being 
done by the joiners. The framers do not get quite such high wages 
as the joiners, presumably as not being so high a grade of skilled 
labor. 

_ In the early part of 1887 the framers of Brooklyn, New York 
city and Jersy City, notified employers as follows: , 

1. During the period from April 1, 1887, until April 1, 1888, the 
wages for a work day of 9 hours and for 8 hours on Saturday shall 
be $3.50 per day for the framers in New York, $3.25 in Brooklyn and 
$3 in New Jersey. This rate of wages shall not apply to aged persons, 
to persons suffering from physical defects, nor to green men who 
have not yet become familiar with the American methods of working. 

2. We demand that our wages be paid to us every two weeks; 
that such payment be made either on the building ground or in an 
office, which shall, however, not be situated in a beer saloon or liquor 
store, and that the time for the payment of the wages be the hours 
from 4 to 6 o’clock vp. wm, on each Saturday (or at an earlier hour if 
desired by the employer). 

The following are the reasons for these resolutions: 

1. The framers are in point of wages far behind the workingmen 
employed in other trades. 

2. The framers have only 8 months work during the year. 

3. The framing trade in New York and vicinity is one of the hardest 
and most dangerous trades; there are but few framers who have not 
sustained a fracture or maiming of one or more limbs, and many 
hundreds have lost their lives in the course of their work. 

The following are our reasons for our demand in regard to the 
payment of wages: 

1. The custom of paying the wages in liquor stores, which now pre- 
vails, is a decided evil and works injuriously in many ways; our demand 
is intended to correct this evil. 

2. Secondly there is no law in the State of New York by which the 
workingmen employed in the building trade are secured; that after 
they have worked one or two weeks, they actually get their wages. 
Considering this and the further fact, that there are some boss framérs 
and some boss carpenters who make a business of cheating the work- 


Norz.— In very many of the union returns, insistance is made against 
paying off in beer or liquor shops. 
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ingmen out of their wages, we consider it better to be paid every week; 
we then certainly cannot lose the wages for two weeks. 
We hope that nobody will oppose so just demands. 


These resolutions were forwarded to the different employers. A 
few employers acceded, but after about two weeks delay there being 
no collective answer the workmen decided on a strike, which took 
place earlyin April. After the meetings and deliberations usual in 
such conjunctions, the strike, which was peaceful throughout, came 
to a conclusion about April fifteenth. The loss of the strike was 
put at $2,800 in union allowances, while about $4,000 was lost in 
Wages. 

No. 241. The organization making returns in this case remarks: 
“The members of this union are of the opinion that a law should be 
enacted by the Legislature compelling employers to pay wages in 
legal money only once weekly on Saturday.” 

Fifty-six strikes were reported ; 12 successful, 40 compromised, 
4 unsuccessful ; 1,586 persons were engaged in strikes, of whom 93 
lost positions; the loss in wages was $26,262.75 ; expense to unions, 
$5,199; estimated gain in year’s wages, $234,004.80; loss to 
employers, $14,250. Causes of strikes, numbers engaged, results, 
etc., in detail, are as follows: 

Increase of wages, 49 strikes; duration, 8841 days; 1,823 engaged; 
loss to employers, $14,250; loss in wages, $24,445.75; loss to organiza- 
tions, $4,376; 7 successful, 40 compromised, 2 unsuccessful; mode of 
settlement, 43 settled by conciliation with union. 

Non-payment of wages, 1; duration, 1 day; successful; number 
engaged, 5; settled with union. 

To assist bricklayers, 2; number engaged, 8; duration, 2 days; loss 
in wages, $26; successful; settled with union. 

To assist plumbers, 1; duration, 2 days; number engaged, 12; loss 
in wages, $84; successful; settled with union. 
~ To assist brickhandlers, 1; duration, 22 days; engaged, 46; pending; 
loss in wages, $525; cost to organization, $200. 

To assist laborers, 1; duration, 14 days; engaged, 168; loss in wages, 
$882; cost to organization, $23; successful; settled with union. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 1; duration, 90 days; 24 engaged; 
loss in wages, $400; loss to organization, $600; unsuccessful; boycotts, 
3 pending. To all other questions, no answer. 
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GRATE SETTERS. 
One strike unsuccessful; 3 engaged in strike; cause, to assist 
‘plumbers. No answer to questions. 


HOD CARRIERS. 


Nineteen strikes reported; 13 successful and 6 unsuccessful; 
number engaged in strikes, 213, of whom 68 lost places; amount of 
wages lost, $3,990; loss by union, $2,000; estimated gain in year’s 
wages, $9,195. Causes of strikes and details are as follows: __ 

Opposed to use of wheelbarrows, 2; duration of one, 12 days; num- 
ber engaged in one, 8; loss in wages, $400; both successful. 

Increase of wages, 3; duration, one 2 days and one a half days: loss 
in wages, 1, $75; 2 successful and 1 unsuccessful. 

Employment of non-union men, 3; number engaged in one, 5; all 
unsuccessful. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, duration; 6 days; number engaged, 
21; loss in wages, $315. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 6; duration, one, sh day, 
and 5 a half day each; number engaged, five, 6; six, 12; six, 6; success- - 
ful; one conciliation with labor organization. 

To asist plumbers and painters, 55 engaged; loss in wages, $3,200; 

‘loss to union, $2,000; unsuccessful. 

To assist plumbers, 1; number engaged, 2; unsuccessful. 

To assist marble cutters, 1; successful. To all other questions, no 
answers. 


HOUSESMITHS. 


Eight strikes are reported, all successful; 124 workers were 

engaged, of which 32 lost positions ; amount of wages lost, $2,104; 

‘estimated annual gain, $2,995; loss to employers, $6;725> Causes 
and details of the above strikes are as follows : 

To assist plumbers, 2; duration, 19 days each ; number engaged, 
one, 14; one, 20; loss to employers, one, $225; of wages, $500 and 
$800; successful. 

Increase of wages; duration, 2 days; number engaged, 32, who 
lost positions, the firm going out of business; loss to employer, $6,500; 
loss of wages, $90; successful. 

To assist carpenters, duration, 1} days; engaged, 21; loss in wages, 
$110.25. ; 

: Reduction of hours, 3; duration, 6 days each; engaged, 10, 10 and 
8 men; loss in wages, $210, $210 and $168. 
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To assist laborers, duration, one-half day; engaged, 9; loss in wages, 
$15.75. sas 

No. 345. A New York employer remarks: “A great many castings 
that we were to receive orders for, such as columns, plates, girders, ete., 
are taken out of the State now and sent to Pennsylvania, where rent is 
cheaper, labor one-quarter to one-half less and where men own their 
little cottages and cannot afford to remain idle on strikes; for instance 
Catasauqua, Penn., has alone a very large New York business at 20 
per cent. less than we could do in this city; there was a talk about 
boycott, but it never amounted to anything yet.’ 

No. 259. Agreement between the employers of housesmiths and 
the Housesmiths’ Union, made this Ist day of April, 1887: 

First. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work five days in the 
week, and eight hours on Saturday. 

Second. All over-time work shall be paid for as follows: Sundays 
and legal holidays, double time; over-time at the rate of one and a 
half hours’ pay for one hour’s work for the first four hours, and 
double time after. | 

The employers’ right to put on night gangs, when necessary, at 
day’s pay and hours, not to be disputed. 

Third. All piece-work to be abolished. 

Fourth. None but competent foremen and those who will be just to 
their men to be appointed. 

Fifth. The employers prefer union men. 

Sixth. No union man is to be discharged without cause and another 
hired in his place, either of the following being considered as suffi- 
cient cause: If, in the opinion of his employer, any man neglects his 
duty, or neglects to study the best interest of his employer, or is 
guilty of carelessness, incompetence, idleness, or not doing a full 
day’s work, insubordination, using intoxicating liquors to excess, or 
lack of work; also, the employers agree to discharge no man because 
he belongs to the union. 

Seventh. Timekeepers and clerks not to act as foremen or superin- 
tendents, or to interfere with the men beyond their proper duty. 

Eighth. As far as possible, all men to be paid weekly on Saturday 
afternoons, and not to be kept waiting. 

Ninth. No strike shall be ordered in any shop or on any job until 
the grievance has been laid before the employer by the walking dele- 
gate of the Housesmiths’ Union for the purpose of arbitration. 

Tenth. All men handling derricks, foremen or otherwise, to have a 
derrickman’s card, issued by the Housesmiths’ Union. 
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Eleventh. When. requested by the walking delegate, the wages paid 


to any man will be stated by his employer. 

Twelfth. Ti the apprentice law is properly modified, the empiele 
express their willingness to take boys to learn the trade. 

Thirteenth. The walking delegate shall have acéess to all shops and 


. Jobs, providing he will apply at the office for permission. 


Fourteenth. The Housesmiths’ Union will not be responsible for men 
holding mechanics’ cards; if they are incompetent they will be rele- 
gated to theit proper standing by the union on complaint being made. 

Fifteenth. All men now receiving over one and one-half ($1.50) dol- 
lars per day to be advanced five per cent.; all others to be advanced 
ten per cent. upon present wages. 

Sixteenth. There shall be no violation of the laws of nation, State 
or municipality by either employer or employé. 

‘Seventeenth. Any further application from the Housesmiths’ Union 
to be made and settled by February 1, 1888, to take effect’ the first of 
April following. & 

Liighteenth. This agreement to take ee April 1, 1887, and to con- 
tinue until April 1, 1888. 

Signed by twenty-five firms. 


LATHERS. 


Seven strike cases reported; 5 of these were successful, and 2 
unsuccessful; number engaged, 25; loss in wages by strikers, $90; 


loss to employers, $100. Causes o strikes, with details, are = 


follows: 

Rival organizations, 2; 1, no information except that it was unsuc- 
cessful; 1, duration 1 day; 25 engaged; loss to employers, $100; loss 
of wages, $90; successful. In this case a boycott; successful. 

Employment of non-union men, 2; 1 successful and 1 unsuccessful. 

To assist hod carriers, 1; successful. 

To assist marble workers, 1; successful. 

To assist carpenters, 1; successful. 


MARBLE WORKERS. 


Seven strikes reported ; 3 successful, 4 unsuccessful ; 40 engaged 
in strikes ; lost positions, 5; loss in wages, $1,342 ; inc to union, 


$168 ; ioe to employers, $250. Two strikes were £6 assist plumb- : 


ers; 35 men engaged; 2 for refusal to recognize union rules. 
Reduction of hours, 1; cost to employers, $250 ; loss in wages, 
$46. To other mieations) no answers. 


> 
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No. 333. “The demands of the workers of marble for a reduction of 
hours from ten to nine, and for an increase of wages, has had the 
effect of compelling our firm to remove the manufacture of all our 
out-put of work, not required to be erected in buildings, to the State 
of New Jersey, where we employ about fifty hands, thus causing a loss 
_to the workersin marble in New York of about $30,000 a year. There is 
no doubt whatever that the workers in marble do less work in nine hours 
_ since they have combined than at any time before, during the same 
number of hours, ‘and that their interference with the conduct of 
business must work to the great disadvantage of the industry, nor 
should it be necessary for a free man to be compelled to join 
an organization in order to make a living in a free country.” 


; : PAINTERS. 


It was stated in April, 1886, that 9 hours should be a day’s 
work and that $3.50 should be a day’s pay. In November of 
same year some of the employers posted notices that the day 
should be 8 hours and the pay $3. Some who were able to figure 
more correctly set the pay at $3.11 for the 8 hours. When these 
notices appeared the operatives met and insisted that the arrange- 
ment had been made for a year and could not be changed till 
April, 1887. On this issue there was a general strike. But in the 
winter time the strike was not of much importance either to the 
trade or to the public. Those employers who had winter or early 
’ sprmg work were for the most part willing to take the longer 
hours and pay the higher price. The German Painters’ Union 
decided that the agreement should be generally enforced, and it 
was enforced in that union. In cases where the men stood out for 
the union rule they got their union allowance while they were 
idle. 

There were several cases during the. past year of troubles for 
employment of non-unionists, which were settled in the usual way. 
In one case some non-unionists having been dismissed on complaint 
of the walking delegates applied to the union for admission, but were 
rejected on the ground of not being competent workmen; an 
exercise of authority which is one of the legitimate functions of a 
union. 

Fifty-four strikes reported ; 36 successful, 4 compromised, 13 
unsuccessful; 1 a boycott; 695 persons engaged, of whom 64 lost 
places ; loss in wages, $9,634.35 ; loss to union, $1,278; estimated 
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annual gain in wages, $51,233 ; loss to Ber arcs $4,160.20 ; Hol 
number of days in strikes, 4653. Causes, results and details are 
as follows: 

Causes of Strikes. 

Discharge of union men, 1; successful; 8 engaged: loss in wages, 
$280. | 

Employment of non-union men, 12, successful, 9; 127 engaged; loss 
in wages, $830; cost to union, $246; estimated gain, $117.60. 

Equalization of wages, 1; engaged, 60; loss in wages, $3,000. 

Increase of wages, 11; 8 successful; number engaged, 140; lost 
positions, 8; loss of wages, $1,614.50; cost to union, $367; estimated 
gain, $123.36. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 3; engaged, 44; loss in 
wages, $215; estimated yearly increase, $5,340. | 

Miscellaneous, 2; 1 successful, 1 unsuccessful; engaged, 64; loss in 
wages, $1,064; estimated gain in year’s wages, $4.,800. 
~ Reduction of hours, 3; 1 successful, 2 compromised; enpaged, 53; 
lost wages, $406. 

Reduction of wages, 2; successful, 1; unsuccessful, 1; 47 engaged; 
15 lost positions; loss in wages, $219; estimated yearly gain, $3,240. 

Refusal to recognize K. of L., 5; engaged, 45; loss of wages, $114.60. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 2; successful; 1 compromised, 1 
unsuccessful; 58 engaged; 22 lost positions; loss of wages, $1,281; 
cost to union, $310; estimated yearly gain, $11,887. 

To assist other trades, 5 successful, 4 unsuccessful; 49 engaged; 
16 lost positions; loss in wages, $862.25; cost to union, $355; pe ecn Eh aE! 
gain, $1,920. 

On the Subject of Wages. 


No. 273. This employer, whose men were objected to as working 


below the scale, remarks: “I consider it not just that.labor unions 
demand uniform wages and not consider the difference in the abilities 
of the workmen.” . 

No. 956. Employer says: “Cause of strike was, plumbers having 


formed a new association the Knights of Labor would not work with 


them. The delegates made a mistake in calling outthe men. If Lhad 
tried I could have continued work, but all of my other work would 
have been stopped and I should have been boycotted. As to discrimi- 
‘nation between union and non-union men, there is no option. Ifa manis 
without a ticket, the delegate calls next day and gives the unwrittendaw; 
to man first; if disobedient, then to us. I made a remark that the dele- 


gates made a mistake. A number representing different trades went to | 
the twenty houses and expected a large force of men at work. We had 
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scarcely commenced work and some trades were not represented. 
The men were simply ordered off the job, and no reason given; they 
were so few that the delegates seemed disgusted with themselves. 
The plumbers belonging to the international association continued to 
work; it became evident to the delegates that the plumbers would finish 
the houses whoever may do the other work; so they were simply warring 
. against their own men; so the strike was raised. If the men had 
known why they were called out, I am told, then they would have con- 
tinued work; they could get no reason why, but simply stopped at 
three-quarter time. I think there was anr ther reason for the strike than 
the plumbers. The owner’s name was associated in the papers with the 
strike as employing ‘scab’ labor. I have heard it mentioned several times 
that he was a candidate for political honors, but this had killed him with 
the labor party. Ido not think that the owner has any idea who is 
doing his work, or how far it is progressed, except his agent may be 
pleased to report. He has implicit confidence in him. 

“The delegates pay greater attention tooneshop than another. Under 
guise that they ret complaints of men working under the rate of wages, 
they have followed me from one job to another as I pay off. My men 
have stood outside of the shop, and each man has been obliged to let 
them count his money. This has been done week after week to me, 80 
that my men have protested against the annoyance to themselves as well 
as to me. They never trouble small shops unless the small shops 
should get important work. Mr. Miller, the boss plumber, has been 
troubled before on boys’ work, and because they have not the best of 
him now they say, ‘ We shall ketch him yet.’ That is very much the 
spirit of a delegate. 

“T never had any trouble with men only through the middle man. 
Last year I was painting the Grand Central depot; I had 92 men on the 
job; on rainy days we could not work, and if it looked like rain we had 
to stop. At that time we worked 10 hours, wages $3.50; for any time 
different to one-quarter, one-half or three-fourths, 1 paid the men 35 
cents per hour and they were satisfied. One week the delegate was 
talking to the men; that week the men had worked 2 separate hours; one 
day they commenced at 7 and had tostop at 8 on account of rain; another 
day it commenced to rain at 2, having worked 1 hour. On Saturday 
night they all charged me 2 one-quarter days’ time for the 2 hours; I 
only paid the 2 hours, which they received, some under protest. On 
Monday the shop was on strike; I went over to the depot and saw 2 dele- 
gates; they wanted me to understand that those men worked by the day, 
not the hour, and that if they went to work the smallest pay must be a 
quarter ofaday. Ianswered, ‘very well,’ and they replied, ‘ but last week 
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must be settled for.’ I said Ihad paid the men all they had earned, but. 
they would not allow the men to go to work until I agreed to pay three 
hours more; I reluctantly consented; I was anxious to have the work 
completed, but could not afford to take chances of wash off and extra 
. pay, so the next week it looked very much like rain for three days and. 
the foremen did not allow the men to work; and yet it did not rain, so the 
‘men were out of pocket $10.50. I would have taken chances but.for the 
interference, so the men had the delegates on the job again and had a 
long talk, which resulted in the delegates telling me that this was uncom- 
mon work and the men could work by the hour; then the question pre- 
sented itself how about the three hours they had extorted, but they 
' would not reconsider. I think it will illustrate their sense of justice 
for both sides as well as for themselves. I did not think to write so 
much. Icould do more. Iam exceedingly pleased that the govern- , 
ment is looking into this important question. I think you will find, 
as result of investigation that, first, men want all the money they can 
get; second, they want to work shorter hours; third, they want to 
do as little work as possible. Before the strike painters’ wages were | 
$3.00 per day, not $3.50 and one hour less, a difference of thirty- 
seven per cent.; then doing less work per hour so increases the cost of” 
decoration or improvement that people hesitate; the rich man closes 
his hand. Already complaints of the trade are common in this_ 
city.” 4 
No. 1208. The union says: “Fifteen of the men at work were union 
men, and they have since been fined twenty-five dollars for working 
for less than the scale, and suspended for one year. They were members 
of the Painters’ Union in Brooklyn. 
«They all returned to work and did not receive the seale. 
“A boycott was placed on the Fifth Avenue hotel, October 24, 1885, 
for employing non-union men. It is still on, but is not a success.” 
No. 1208. Employer remarks: “On Friday, the 6th day of August, 
1887, when our painting for the season was nearly complete, a man 
representing himself as president of a painter’s union in Brooklyn, 
called on us and stated that the painters we employed this season 
were members of his union, and that they were satisfied, but that the 
New York Painters’ Union insisted upon their being paid more and 
work less, or that they be ordered out, and that much as he regretted 
to do it, the pressure was so great that he would be compelled to 
order them out unless we changed our relations with them... We 
informed him that this was an interference in our private affairs which 
we could never allow. He went away and in an hour the men were 
ordered out. On the following Monday nearly all of them (all we - 
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could work), came back expressing regret that they had gone out, 
and many more painters than we could employ offered their services 
to us.” 

No. 1669. The employers remark: “The delegate called on us in 
the latter part of March, 1887, and asked if union men were employed. 
I remarked if they are not I don’t want them. They asked permis- 
sion to find out, which was granted. They returned, telling that only 
three out of eight men employed were union men. Then I told them 
I would discharge them on Saturday night if they did not join the 
union, and left them to finish the job. There was no strike or lock- 
out, or a minute’s work lost.” ; 

No. 1746. The employer remarks: ‘The strike was caused by cer= 
tain men who desired that all should receive the same wages, 
competent or non-competent. Being a practical painter myself, I can 
easily value a man’s service. Iam not in favor of,existing unions. 
I pay men, good workmen, according to their work.” . 

No. 1739. The union remarks: “On August 15, 1887, the union found 
that the employer did not pay the wages according to agreement, 
nor did he keep union hours. The union therefore called the mem- 
bers out again on the above date. Number engaged in strike, 40; 
date of termination of strike, August 22, 1887; shop was closed one 
week. Demands of union: Union scale of wages and union hours, 
$3.50 per day at 9 hours. Firm acceded to the demands of the union 
rate of wages; before, $3.00; after strike, $3.50; working hours before 
strike, 94; after strike, 9 hours. In this case the members did not 
claim any relief; no other expenses connected with the strike. None 
of the strikers lost their situation on account of the strike. 

“The firm was boycotted by all the building trades of the Central 
Labor Union, which boycott lasted one week, and ended successfully. 
No arrests. Ten members who violated the nine hour rule by work- 
ing one-half hour during dinner hour, 93 hours in all, were fined. 
$5.00 each by the union.” 

Boycott. 

No. 1647. The German Painters’ Union of New York city, reports 
boycott of an employer from July, 1886, till February, 1887. Cause, 
increase of wages and enforcement of union scale and rules. Union 
also remarks: 

“Seventeen ex-members of the union who had been suspended for 
not complying with the laws of the organization by working for the 
boycotted employer, Unfricht, had to pay a fine of $17.50 each before 
they were reinstated in the union.” 

25 
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This employer is a member of the Buline Employers’ Deoiseune 
Federation. He remarks: 

“We have had no trouble to speak of this year, excepting the first 
week in May, when we discharged a number of men who were not 
practical workmen, but who belong to the society of painters, and the 
delegate from the painters’ society insisted that they should be put to 
work. We declined, and so we went right along putting new men to 
work who were capable of earning the wages, $3.50 per day for nine 
hours work. We think that most of the men belong to the Progressive 
Painters’ Union, but we make it our business not to inquire, so cannot 
say positively.” \ 

No. 1641. Union remarks: ‘On March 1, 1887, the walking 
delegate of the union met the son of an employer on the street 
and entered into a conversation with him upon the subject of the 
conflict. The walking delegate was assaulted by employer’s son in 
such a degree that he was unable to attend to his business for four 
weeks. The assaulting party was arrested and put under $500 bail to 
keep the peace. 

Expenses of the union : 


Salary to walking delegate for four weeks..............0.. $108 00 
Physician’s SOT EA era ee eee, ie ete ete eee eee 25 00 
IAW VOR 8 LOO De SG ie wed we Slee a Oe es ig ee charmer ene en 93 00 

Mata bie Rat iak din taiste: ae oars ehiog tenement eee chi aes SN ace a $226 00 


No. 1648. The union remarks: “On the 24th day of March, 1886, 
this firm signed an agreement with the union to the effect that in 
future they would employ none but union men, pay the union scale 
of wages, $3.50, and keep union hours, which are nine on five days. and 
eight on Saturday. The firm kept the agreement for-six weeks, but 
| then reduced the wages fifty cents per day, and also made their work 

people work over-time. The consequence was the strike in July, 1886, 
followed by a boycott. 

“In the beginning of June, 1887, the union again called nine 
hatployes of this firm on strike. The demands of the union were: 
Employment of union men only, union scale of wages and union hours. 

‘This strike lasted seven weeks, till the end of J uly, and was lost 
for the union ; the boycott on this firm was then renewed and is still 
pending. Number engaged in this strike, nine ; shop was not closed. 
Amount of relief paid weekly $9.50, single men or married. Total 
amount, $215 ; loss in wages, $800 ; situations lost, five ; boycott still, 
on ; arrests, none.” 
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No. 1668. This employer gives for cause of lock-out: 

“ About three-fourths of the Knights of Labor formed a new organi-- 
zation called the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators, and our 
agreement was to employ none but Knights of Labor who could show 
a card.” Employer further remarks: “I have had no trouble with my 
men to amount to anything. April 4, 1887, my men stopped work for 
one day on account of a division in the labor organization; about 
two-thirds of the Knights of Labor formed a new organization called 
the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators, and as our association 
had previously agreed to hire none but Knights of Labor who could 
show their card it made a break for a day only, as we decided at a 
special meeting called to settle the matter that we would discharge 
none without cause, and they all went to work the next day. October 
10, 1887, I had two men leave a job where men not being in good 
standing in the labor organization had been sent by another firm. I 
set them to work on another job so that work was in a position when 
it could lay without any inconvenience to me. In about two weeks it 
was settled and then I went ahead with the work.” 

No. 1674. The employer remarks: “On or about January 10, 1887, 
the master painters of this city entered into an agreement with the 
painters of D. A. 68, Assembly 2639, to employ none but members with 
a working card from the assembly; agreement to take effect Monday, 
April 4, 1887; and the above assembly agreed in turn to work for none 
but members of the Master Painters’ Association. It was signed by 
regularly appointed committees from both associations, but for some 
reason it was made null and void. The master painters, on their 
behalf, claim the painters were to blame, and the painters charge the 
master painters with it; but our concern sustained the Painters’ 
Assembly, and intend to do so until April 4, 1888, as per our agree- 
ment with them.” 

No. 1789. In this case the cause of strike was demand for higher 
wages and union rules; not more than two apprentices and admission , 
of walking delegate to buildings. There was also a demand for 
increase of wages; $1.00 per day and 9 hours on 5 days; Saturdays 8. 

The union also remarks: “Twenty-two of our members met with an 
accident, while at work, since December, 1886. Several of them broke 
their arms or legs; one broke both legs; some received internal 
inyu~ies, which rendered them more or less unable to work. In five 
cases the accidents resulted in death. 

“We therefore suggest the following changes in present laws: 

“1. To compel employers in the building trade to apply safety 
guarés to all scaffolds, punishable by a fine or imprisonment, or both, 
as the case may warrant, for violation. 
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“2. None but ‘patent pulleys’ should be permitted on scaffolds. 

“3, A scaffold should not be used longer than a certain number of 
years. 

“4. In case of an accident, the employer should be held responsible 
for damages to the injured workman or his relatives. 

“5. In case of inability of the employer to pay the required 
damages, he should be punished with imprisonment. 

“6. In case of the financial inability of the employer to pay the 
damages, as previously required, the firm, company or corporation for 
whom the work is being performed shall be held responsible for _ 
damages. \ 

“Wherever either of these concerns cannot be reached as a firm, 
company or corporation, any individual member of the same may be 
held individually responsible.” ie 

No. 1811. The union remarks: “The men struck on account of 
_ non-union marble cutters and stage carpenters being employed, and 
the strike might have been a successif the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union had stood by the men. It was agreed that on the evening that 
the theatre was to open that the musicians would refuse to. play 
unless the strike was settled. This they refused to do when that 
evening came and the men charged the failure of the strike to 
their action.” 

No. 1817. The union remarks: “This firm was employing none but 
imported Italians, whom they paid from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. The 
unions placed a boycott on his work and hurt his business to such an 
extent that at the end of 23 days he sent for representatives of the 
unions and consented to employ none but union men and pay the 
union rate.” 

No. 1849. House Painters’ Union remarks: “Ten members who 
violated the 9 hour rule by working one-half hour during dinner 
hour (93 hours in all) were fined $5 each by the union.” » 

German Fresco Painters’ Union. This union says: “We try to get 
along without strikes if possible, but, if necessary, we strike against 
a certain firm, but very seldom are more than five or six of our mem- 
bers mixed up in a strike. ‘ 

“We take the liberty to make a few suggestions concerning the 
building trade in general. What we need is simply this : 

- “J. A better protection of life and limb. 

“In large halls, theatres, and especially churches, the scaffold is 
always very poor. The boss, the contractor, the owner of a house or 
theatre, the members of a church, should all be made responsible for 
any accident that may happen. 
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«2. We need a better Mechanic Lien Law. It is true, if a working- 
man has a claim for work done in a house, he may take out a lien on 
the building, but it costs money, time and trouble to come so far, and 
after all he has the len on the house, but not his money. When the 
house is sold he may possibly get it. The owner of a house should 
be made direct personally responsible for all workingman claims on 
his property. 

“3. We recommend the introduction of courts of trade (Gewerbe 
Gerichte), where the workingmen can, without an outlay of money and 
without losing much time, get his right. 

“4, We recommend a law enforcing payment of the wages every 
week on Saturday.” 

No. 1675. Employer remarks: “My views being asked on the 
subject of unions, I am constrained to say that I regard such organiza- 
tions as pernicious in their influence upon labor of every kind and as 
harboring and. abetting unskilled men in their schemes to prevent 
honest labor from reaping the benefit of intelligence and industry, 
and a serious menace to individual advancement and progress. The 
methods adopted by the organs of the unions are despicable and cal- 
culated to cause disgust in all fair-minded persons. I have been 
assailed in the New York Volks Zeitung issues of September fifth and 
October third, published in this city, upon the question of wages 
paid my men, and the methods of conducting my business with regard 
to their interests. Upon the false reports of unknown parties, the 
paper urged the ‘boycott’ to be applied to me, without having taken 
the necessary precaution of approaching me for information respect- 
ing the truth or falsity of the published charges. Should legislation 
be brought to bear upon the subject of labor and labor unions, I 
think it due to business men and the public in general, that the agi- 
tators, either as officers or delegates of labor unions, or as editors 
and publishers of labor organs, should be brought within the pale of 
responsibility for the utterances or the promulgation by journals of 
false charges, and thus stamp out a feature which now causes and 
threatens to produce in the future unbounded trouble and annoyance 
to employers in all branches of legitimate business.” 


PLASTERERS. 


Three strikes; 1 to assist plumbers; 5 engaged ; unsuccessful ; 
1 non-payment of wages; 10 engaged; successful. To assist 
marble workers, 1; successful. To other questions, no answers. 
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PLUMBERS. 


Several plumbers’ strikes are recorded in the last year’s report. 
The chief one was of great importance; it was obstinately con- 
tested on both sides, but without violence, and almost with good 
humor. It was a question of principle. ‘Apprenticeship and its 
rules” were the grounds of contest. The employers claimed that 
as the apprentices worked in their shops and were paid wages, with 
their moneys, they (the employers) had the right to select them 
and fix their number. The journeymen asserted that as they did 
the duty of instruction and as the qualified apprentice would put 
the journeyman’s nose out of joint, the right to fix the number and 
the wages lay with the journeymen practically, the employer should 
have only a right of nomination, the veto was with the employé. 
The strike was pending at the close of the official year. “The men 
in the union shops had struck almost without exception. There 
came a time, however, when the assistance funds were alk disbursed 
and without chance of renewal. It is an open secret that large 
sums were borrowed from friendly organizations and, these being 
exhausted in relief, the men had to go to work and the strike on 
the old original ground was practically ended, although not form- 
ally declared “ off.’ Some of the men now returned to their old 
shops and no questions asked, others shifted around. Thus a 
show of independence and consistency was maintained. Mean- 
while the union was in a bad financial plight, and many of the 
members either in arrears or in disgust left. it and joined a new 
organization, or as it is said an old organization revived and 
renewed. The discussions between the old and the new were 
bitter and have led to constant trouble in the way of strike and 
boycott. Old men at work under a new face were followed around 
and denounced as non-unionists; hence most of the strikes and 
lock-outs of 1887. 

During the continuance of the general strike, there were several 
special strikes on particular buildings in which the non-employ- 
ment of union plumbers was made the ground for calling out car- 
penters and other workmen. Such a case happened at the Gallatin. 
bank. An unsuccessful attempt was made at arbitration, but it 
was soon found that there was nothing to arbitrate, no middle 
ground on which the two disputant bodies could stand. Various 
men on either side held various opinions, while a large number — 
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both of masters and men were really indifferent as to the specific 
issue, “the apprentices and their method of introduction to the 
trade.” Meanwhile unorganized employers and employés were 
picking up plenty of business. Trades which in the first instance 
“went out” in sympathy with the strikers declined to do so, as 
soon as it was known that these same strikers had abandoned their 
organization and were reincorporated in a new one, so that it 
became a fight of plumbers against plumbers, in which other 
trades did not feel called upon to take part. The strike dragged 
along in an uncertain way until season business had been well 
begun, neither master nor men troubling themselves much about 
it, but leaving each shop to take care of itself. In theory the 
strike was still on, but as employers did not put on new apprentices 
the employés were not compelled to enforce their objections. 

One feature of the contest was the establishment of a cooper- 
ative shop in Sixth avenue, New York, which for a time was 
reputed to be a success. What has been the final result of that 
effort for self dependence this Bureau is not informed. 

Among the suggestions made to meet the plumbers’ strike was 
one that held good for all strikes. When the Gallatin bank sym- 
pathetic strike of all the related trades against the non-union 
plumbers was on, the employers discussed the advisability of 
refusing to work in a building in which any workman’s union went 
on strike. This was fighting fire with fire. The adoption of such 
a course is yet said to be possible and in some cases outside this 
State the remedy is said to have been found effective. It is said 
to be astanding rule of the Boston Master Builders’ Association. 

The general strike on a large block of buildings in course of 
erection in the upper part of New York city by Messrs. Merritt, 
originated in objections made by Union plumbers to certain con- 
tractors and a call-out of the men at work. The detail of this 
proceeding will be found in the reports of the Merritt case on 
another page. 

One hundred and nine reported strikes; 20 successful; 3 com- 
promised ; 86 unsuccessful; 1,113 workers engaged ; 287 lost posi- 
tions ; loss in wages, $250,218 ; loss to unions, $99,488.71; estimated 
annual gain in wages, $1,092; losses to employers, $83,200. Causes, 
effects and details of strikes are as follows : 

Union rules as to apprentices, 84; duration, 130 days; number 
engaged, 900, of whom 239 lost positions; loss to employers, $80,700; 
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loss of wages, $236,041; cost to unions, $99,036.71; 5 successful; 76 

unsuccessful; 25 pending, ete. : 
Employment of non-union men, 3; 1, duration, 11 days; 6 engaged; 

successful; 1, 18 days; 15 engaged; unsuccessful; 1, unsuccessful. 

Non-payment of wages, 2; duration, 3 days; engaged, 10; loss in 
wages, $105; successful, 1; duration, 6 days; engaged, 8; loss in wages, 
$168; successful. > 

Obnoxious rules, 1; duration, 12 days; engaged, 25; loss of wages 
$1,050; cost to union, $452; successful. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 5; 1, engaged, 36; loss to employ- 
ers, $2,500; loss in wages, $1,500; successful; 1, engaged, 30; lost 
positions, 25; boycott pending; loss‘in wages, $10,395; unsuccessful; 1, 
duration, 4 days; engaged, 1; loss in wages, $14; unsuccessful; 1, 
duration, 6 days; unsuccessful; 1, engaged, 10; duration, 4 days; 
successful. 

Rival labor organization, 1; unsuccessful. 5 

To assist other trades, 13; duration, 12 days, 11 days, 2 days, 2 days, 
6 days, a half day, 10 days, 4 days; not stated, 5; number engaged, 72; 
lost positions, 23; loss in wages, $945. To all other questions, no 
answers. 


The following remarks from employers include the points 
mentioned in the foregoing: 


No. 1721 says: “As before stated to your honorable Board, legis- 
lation is necessary on the apprentice question, that a boy will be 
bound to serve a given term of years in our business. Five years 
would be required to turn out a mechanic, if we should strike the 
right kind. Journeymen should also be held responsible for their 
workmanship. When a man presents himself as qualified in the art 
of plumbing, and may not be, he can do a great deal of injury before 
the employer can detect the same.” 

No. 347 says: “My plumbers did not strike, but the’ delegates 
ordered the carpenters and painters to quit work because my men 
would not pay any more money toward the Clarendon Hall Plumbers 
Society, and they stayed out six or seven days and then came back to 
work, and are working now.” 

No. 863 says: “My old hands came back by degrees, not in a body, 
but individually. My apprentices only remained to work, but they 
were, during the early period of the strike, boycotted, so I could make 
no use of them, as I was compelled to lay some of them off. But 
when the boycott was removed they all returned to work, and my 
place is now running as previous to the strike.” 
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The following address was issued to the trade. It explains 
itself : | 


To the Building Trades of New York, and to those interested in the Labor 
Movement : 
Nuw Yorx, August 9, 1887. 

Frttow Worxkixcmen.—The members of Local Association 35, Inter- 
national Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
which organization extends to Buffalo, Rochester, Albany and Troy, 
N. Y.; Boston, Worcester and Springfield, Mass.; Providence, R. L; 
Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, O.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Peoria and Chicago, 
Til.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; and many 
other cities, believing that further silence on their part would be 
unjust to themselves as well as to those involved or interested in the 
desperate attempt now being made by what is left of the Knights of 
Labor plumbers, the board of walking delegates, and their unthink- 
ing allies, to drive us back into the Knights of Labor, 7. e., Local 
Assembly 1992, by ordering strikes against us wherever possible, 
avail themselves of this method to lay before you the true condition 
of affairs. 

We do this reluctantly, believing that all those discussions that 
tend to retard the labor movement should be kept within the ranks; 
but when ambitious and well-paid officials resort to such means as are 
being used against us, the best way to defeat them and their allies is 
to expose their acts. 

We are aware of the many hard names applied to, and slanders 
uttered against us, by those leaders, who ruined one of the best local 
associations in the country, whom we refused to trust or follow any 
longer, and who are frantic in consequence of such decision. 

Their acts and utterances against us we have treated with silent 
forbearancé and contempt, and should continue to do so but for the 
fact that others, without taking pains to inform themselves, have 
become a party to their acts of persecution. 

We point with confidence to our standing as mechanics, to our ser- 
vice in the craft and general cause of labor for the last ten, fifteen 
and twenty years, while most, if not all, of those who are now seeking 
to prevent us from earning a living were non-unionists, receiving the 
wages of that class. We are not, as those disgruntled leaders assert, 
enemies of the Knights of Labor. Those who would advance the 
cause of labor can be no enemies of ours. We believe in the funda- 
mental principles of the Knights of Labor, but not in its praetice of 
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to-day, especially as exemplified by those men. We believe in home : 


rule—in the cobbler “sticking to his awl.” 

Before stating the cause which led to this trouble, we wish to 
address ourselves to the carpenters. While deeply grateful for the 
good intentions which prompted you to pour your money into the 
hands of those men who were assuring you that they were marching 
to victory, less than ordinary watchfulness would have shown you 
that it was thrown away. You say by your acts that you are trade 
unionists. We believe you are; but how comes it that while you are 
making war on your own Knights of Labor (Progressive Carpenters), 
you unite with a handful of plumbers, calling themselves Knights of 
Labor, to persecute and crush us who are trade unionists. You would 
drive us back to the order. Why don’t you be consistent and join 
yourselves ? 

And to the true Knights of Labor we say, ee do you tolerate a few 
disgruntled and loud-mouthed would-be leaders in our trade entering 
into a compact to crush men who are also Knights of Labor, 1. e., 
the Progressive Carpenters ? 3 . 

What say you, honest men of both sides? Is it not a dishonest 
deal all around? 

After our failure to win an advance of fifty cents a day, which 
occurred in 1882, we joined the Knights of Labor, and by hard work, 
and the assistance of the executive council, organized the trade 
thoroughly, after which we devoted ourselves to organizing the 
country, for which object we called a convention in this city, at which 
it was resolved to form the National Association under the Knights of 
Labor. Buta short time showed that our brethren were dissatisfied 
with the order, and further time showed that in many places they had 
been in the order. and left it, and refused to re-enter it, even to be 
with us. 

In this dilemma there was nothing left us but to affiliate among our- 
selves or form a national trade district, which latter course would 
still leave us subject to those who were not of our trade. When the 
general secretary-treasurer of the order was communicated with about 
forming such district, he sent the following answer back a few days 
before the meeting of our second convention in Cincinnati: “Defer 
action until after the meeting of the G. A., as a strong pressure will 
be brought to bear to repeal that law.” 

Here is the cause of much trouble in the ranks of labor in a nut- 
shell. We organized for a special purpose, with a special knowledge 
of our,wants ; but we must stop until those who know nothing about 
our craft have met and decided what we must do. We concluded if 
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they could tell us that to-day they could tell us something else to-mor- 
row. Consequently we could have no protection or security for the 
future. And as we felt that we were strong enough throughout 
the country to stand alone as a body, and fully competent to legislate 
for and regulate our craft ourselves, and as foremost in urging this 
course stood the New York delegates, the convention decided to with- 
draw from the order, and change the name to that of to-day, the 
International. 

Then commenced the effort, carried on to this day, to destroy the 
men who had the courage to be for the craft first, last and all the 
time, in which the iron hand of the Home Club element was felt ; and. 
the New York Association, following the men who led it into the late 
disastrous contest, in which their imbecility and tyranny has caused it 
to melt away, bolted the convention. But the men who labored to 
build up the organization did not lose hope, and pleaded again and 
again for harmony. They were answered by jeers, and at last gave 
up in despair, after which those who brought about the split had their 
own way. 

They took charge of an organization second to none. One act of 
folly followed another, until they raised their hands against boys 
earning a living as mere helpers, without permission to handle tools, 
which brought about the late lock-out, in which they charge us with 
leaving them in their hour of need, when the truth is, we paid in our 
money week after week and month after month, even advanced money 
and remained silent when we saw what in charity we called blunders 
committed. We preserved that silence when some of them went to 
beg money in our name of a boycotted brewer, while they were drain- 
ing the treasuries of friendly organizations after they surrendered the 
apprenticeship question, the right to be paid on Saturday, and allowed 
the shops to be filled up with helpers. We remained silent even when 
we knew money to be paid out wrongfully, and at least one of the 
leaders to be spending much of his time hob-nobbing with the bosses, 
and generally coming away intoxicated. But we did not remain silent 
or inactive when it was proven that permission was being given to 
men to “scab” it on the quiet, or when some of the best men were 
hounded for money, while hundreds were left untouched. 

It was then that we came together for consultation. There was no 
passion in that meeting. Each man felt that he was sold out, and what 
he fought and paid for was given up; that to take more money from 
men or friendly organizations would be little better than robbery; but 
we also felt that those who had destroyed our organization would 
never give up while they could get money, and we resolved not to be 
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a party to any such state of affairs, and to refuse to give any more 
money, and also to have an organization of the mechanics of the trade, 
for the trade and by the trade, and to join our brothers of the country, 
from whom we were separated. 

Then commenced the effort to prove that we were not union men, 
and to drive us back to the order by strikes; but we had counted the cost 
and were prepared for it. Still we hoped that the trouble would be 
kept within the trade, and addressed the following letter: 


New Yors, June 21, 1887. 
To the Officers and Members of L.A. 1992: 


Feitow Orarrsmen.— Believing that the best interests of the trade 
which we all follow will be promoted by desisting from public quarrels, 
we address you in the hope that you will abandon the course of per- 
secution which you appear to have marked out. We have considered 
the matter calmly, and feel that we should be with our fellow-crafts- 
men of the country. And if you persist in persecuting us for that 
opinion, that, much as we should regret it, we will be forcedto defend 
ourselves and our right to follow the dictates of our judgment. There- 
fore we say to you unreservedly, that we will not allow any man or 
men to force us where we do not want to go. Weare willing that you 
should go your way, and in defense of our right to do likewise we will 
do and dare much. For any discredit brought upon the trade in an 
attempt to do away with that right, let the responsibility and conse- 
quence rest upon those who attempt its destruction. 


President Local Association 35, I. A. P., S. and Gas Fitters. 


The answer to this was a still more bitter persecution, which has 
forced us to this statement. They have failed in everything else — 
they will fail in this. And now, fellow-workingmen, you have heard 
_ us. If some of you wish to continue the persecution, go ahead. But 
as we are right, we will win. We concede you the right to think and 
act, and we will not allow anybody to curtail our right to do likewise. 

JAMES E. DAVIS, 
President. 
Joun Warnock, Secretary, 
Local Association 35, International Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
Steam Fitters and Gas Fitters, 
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ROOFERS — TIN AND SLATE. 
BROOKLYN. 


This strike in May was for a new scale in wages. In New York 
the men had demanded $2.75 in place of $2.50, and the Brooklyn 
men not caring to be bound by those in NewYork, had asked for $2.75 
as a minimum, with fixed regulations as to apprentices and foremen. 
Many of the small employers were willing to give the advance 
rather than risk their season; the leading employers, however, 
refused the terms. They would do as New York did but no more. 
The disputants eventually settled satisfactorily the terms— $2.75 
the standard for all mechanics, $3.50 for tin and slate roofers. 
Apprentices not compelled to join men’s society till they had 
served full apprenticeship. - Foremen not compelled to belong to 
workmen’s association. Union to be recognized. Nine hours for 
five days; eight Saturday. Difficulties arising in shop to be 
settled by arbitration. Employés not to pay car fares in city limits. 


ALBANY. 


A strike of various duration, in the several shops, took place for a 
nine-hours’ day. It was ultimately settled as asked, the pay being 
regulated by the hours. The conditions of settlement were as fol- 
lows : Nine hours a day’s work, Saturday included. Time and wages 
computed by the hour. Employés dealt with as individuals and paid 
according to work. No walking delegate allowed in any shop or 
on any work. 

Thirty-two reported strikes; 16 successful; 9 compromised; 
7 unsuccessful; 576 engaged in strike, of whom 21 lost positions ; 
loss in wages, $18,688.50 ; loss to union, $1,420.75 ; estimated yearly 
gain in wages, $24,058; loss to employers, $27,600. Causes and 
details are as follows: 

Duration —For 1 day, 1; 2 days, 1; 3 days, 3; 4 days, 3; 6 days, 1; 
7 days, 1; 8 days, 1; 14 days, 2; 21 days, 4; 30 days, 1; 35 days, 1; 
others not reported. 

Increase of wages, 11; 5 successful, 1 unsuccessful, 5 compromised ; 
engaged, 277, of whom 7 lost positions; loss in wages, $11,065.50; cost to 
union, $1,300; estimated yearly gain, $23,481. 

Employment of non-union men, 3; 2 successful, 1 unsuccessful; 76 
engaged; 2 lost places; loss in wages, $3,331.50; cost to union, $52.50. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 4 strikes; 2 successful, _ 
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2 compromised; number engaged, 52; loss of wages, $2,475; estimated 
gain, $577. 

Number of appentices, 1 strike; successful; 13 engaged; loss of 
wages, $136.50; cost to union, $68.25. 

Reduction of hours, 8 strikes successful; 29 engaged; 1 lost posi- 
tion; loss in wages, $400. 

Refusal to recognize Knights of Labor 1; unsuccessful; 8 engaged; 
loss in wages, $300. 

Refusal to recognize Knights of Labor rules, 1; unsuccessful; 5 
engaged. 

Refusal to recognize union rule, 1 successful; 1 unsuccessful; 91 
engaged; loss in wages, $780. 

To assist other trades, 3 successful; 1 pon cnired: 2 unsuccessful; 
21 engaged; 11 lost positions; loss in wages, $200. To other ques- 
tions, no answers. 


BROOKLYN. 
Brooxtyn, May 21, 1887. 


We, the undersigned, agree to ask the committee of our shops to 
come to an understanding with us, and that we do agree to submit 
the following as a settlement : 

First. That $2.75 per day be a standard for all mechanics, except 
tin and slate roofers, their standard wages to be $3.50 per day. 

Second. That apprentices shall not be compelled to join the men’s 
society till they have served their full apprenticeship. 

Third. That our foreman or superintendent shall not be compelled 
to belong to the workmen’s association. 

Fourth. That the workmen we have employ ed from the first of May 
shall be allowed to join the workmen’s union at the price of initiation 
before the first of May, if, after investigation, the men are found 
worthy of membership. If the men refuse to join the said union, we 
promise to discharge these men. And we do agree not to discharge 
or lay off any mechanics by keeping these new men in our employ for 
a length of time till they are known and recognized as members in 
good standing in your union. 

Fifth. No car fare to be paid within the city limits. The hours of 
labor shall be nine hours for five days and eight hours for Saturday. 

(Signed by committee of employers and employés.) 

Any difficulty existing in shops to be settled by arbitration by | 
employer and employe. x 

No. 1631. Employer remarks: “The best thing, in my opinion, is to 
class labor in grade, according to its worth; it will benefit the men 
- and employers; then we will have a better class of mechanics.” | 
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No. 1567. Employer remarks: “In the general strike in May, 
thirteen members of the union remained at work. They also worked 
during the progress of the strike in June. The organization imposed 
a fine of $25 apiece on ten of the men, and $10 on three of them-— 
$280 — which was paid by an employer.” 

No. 1023. Employer remarks: “The cause of this strike was the 
refusal of the boss to discharge four men who had remained at work 
during a previous strike. These men were the best mechanics and 
were receiving higher wages than what was demanded by the union. 
_ They were members of the Local Assembly to which the strikers 
belonged, and, on that account, the strikers claimed that they should 
have struck out of sympathy, and, if they had done so, they would 
not have had any trouble in settling their previous strike.” 

No. 982. Employer remarks: ‘You wish for my opinion in refer- 
ence to the cause of trouble in the labor market, so called. Well, 
really, it is, no doubt, a hard matter to judge of. Ihave had trouble 
with my men in reference to hours of labor, etc., and, being a work- 
ingman myself, I sympathize with them. I told them plainly that if 
they received a cart load of gold every hour for their labor it would do 
them no good, as they would have to give it back again immediately to 
others for the necessaries of life.” 

No. 587. Employer remarks: “That all organizations should be 
compelled by State law to have a charter and that they should be 
responsible; that they could be made to pay for any damage that they 
might put an employer or employé to, the same as any stock com- 
pany or business firm has at present. They are not responsible or 
reliable and can do a great deal of injury and there is no redress. I 
would not object to trades unions if they were made responsible for 
all their members; as at present conducted they are an injury to busi- 
ness and a great injury to their own members in not grading to good 
material from the poor; leaving the poor idle most of the time.” 

No. 586. Employer remarks: “The strike in this line of business 
was malicious, as we were paying the wages paid in New York, 
which city is supposed to lead the world in wages. The strikers 
wanted more, and we naturally objected.” 


SasH, Door AND BLIND MAKERS. 

Eight reported strikes; 2 successful, 6 unsuccessful, and 222 
workmen engaged, 15 of whom lost positions ; loss in wages, 
$4,509; loss to union, $1,030; loss to employers, $2,000. Cause, 
reduction of hours. Duration — One, 2 days; 1, 6 days; 1, 10 days; 
2, 14 days; 1, 17 days; 2, 21 days. 

To other questions, no answers. 
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SKY-LIGHT AND CORNICE MAKERS. 


Strikes, including 400 cornice makers, took place last February, 
for various reasons: Advanced wages, hours, and particularly the 
employment of non-union foremen. This trade is in close connec- 
tion with the slate and metal roofers. The terms of settlement 
were in accordance with the causes of difference. It was agreed 
that the walking delegate be allowed on jobs at any and all times, 
_and it was also agreed that the men should work nine hours on five 
days and eight on Saturday; over-time optional, but to be paid for 
at double price. Double pay Sundays and holidays. Wages to be 
paid on Saturdays ; $2.75 inside work, $3 outside. 

By formal agreement between the Defense Assembly, 8401, and 
the Employers’ Association it was stipulated that the resolution 
requiring superintendents and others to be members of the assem- 
bly be revoked; no strike without notice; one helper to four 
journeymen, : 

Seventy strikes reported; 12 successful, 17 compromised, 41 unsuc- 
cessful; 752 workmen engaged, of whom 33 lost positions; loss in 
wages, $19,475.38; cost to union, $1,016; estimated gain in year’s 
wages, $59,127; loss to employers, $30,850. 

Duration of strikes —One day, 1; 2 days, 2; 4 days, 1; 7 days, 1; 
10 days, 10; 12 days, 1; 14 days, 4; 19 days, 1; 21 days, 1; 24 days, 1; 
26 days, 1; 35 days, 1. 

Causes of strikes, etc.: Employment of non-union men, 39; unsuc- 
cessful; 414 engaged; 29 lost positions; loss in wages, $12,319.50; cost 
to union, $866; estimated yearly gain in wages, $7,614. 

Increase of wages, 29 strikes; 12 successful, 16 compromised, 1 
unsuccessful; 370 engaged; loss in wages, $6,399.88; estimated annual 
gain, $53,589. | 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 1; compromised; 12 
engaged; loss in wages, $360; estimated yearly gain, $924. 

Rival labor organizations, 1; unsuccessful; 16 engaged; loss in 
wages, $396. To other questions, no answers. 

No. 1991. Employer remarks: “I, believe that the Legislature 
should, if it has the power, enact laws equally protective in character. 
That an employer should have the right to employ and an employé 
should have the right to work for whom he will at whatever price 
agreed upon between them; that it should not be lawful to force an 
employer, through the agency of trades unions, to pay all employés 
classed as mechanics the same wages irrespective of their ability. to 
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earn it. Such is the fact to-day. The only redress is, if the man does 
not suit, discharge him. This is not always desirable or practicable, 
as there is very often a scarcity of men, and the man could be made 
use of according to ability, without injustice to either side, if not for 
the above fact.” 


STAIR BUILDERS. 


Three strikes reported ; 1 successful, 2 unsuccessful ; 35 men 
engaged, of whom 15 lost positions. Boycott reported pending. 
Cause, 2 to assist plumbers, 1 to assist plumbers and _ painters. 
Duration, 1 in 1 case; no reply in others. To other questions, 
no answers. 


STEAM FITTERS, 


Five strikes are reported, of which 4 were successful, 1 unsuc- 
cessful; 41 workers were engaged; 5 lost positions; loss in wages 
was $557.50. Causes and details as follows: 


Duration, 1,18 days; 1, 10 days. Causes, to assist other trades, 
4; number engaged, 16; lost positions, 5; loss of wages, $557.50; 
employment of non-union men; engaged, 25; successful. To other 
questions, no answers. 


STONE CUTTERS. 


Seven strikes reported, of which 6 were successful, and 1 unsuc- 
cessful; 121 workers engaged in strike; 4 lost positions; loss in 
wages, $14,223; loss by union, $1,008; loss to employers, $51,000. 
Duration, 42 days. Causes, reduction of hours, 6; refusal to 
recognize union rules, 1. No other answers. 


No. 423. An employer says: “As long as the Knights of Labor rule 
with an iron hand, I find it is not safe to engage in any new work, 
and will resign positions. While I have been engaged in business for 
thirty-eight years, I have treated my men with respect, but cannot 
bear one outside of our business to dictate what we must or must not do. 
If this outside authority came from the State or the United States, we 
would know how to deal with it, but I am too old to fight wind-mills.” 

No. 600. An employer says: “There is a class of inferior workmen 
that cannot earn the price agreed upon (day wages), even with the | 
inerease of piece work, and the result of increasing the price list has 
been to send more work to the quarries to be cut, as they do not pay 
so much there; competition in trade requiring the bosses to procure 
it at the place where it can be cut cheapest.” 

No. 786. An employer says: “It is my opinion, if there is no legis- 
lation to prevent secret societies or others from the interference 
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between the employer and employés, that the business of the country pe 
will eventually become demoralized. The employer of to-day is not 
an independent man, but dictated to by a foreign element, bringing © 
‘with them socialistic ideas, caught up by a set of demagogues. who 
- have poisoned the minds of unthinking workmen with the ideas that 
the manufacturers desire to make slaves of their employés; to build 
up fortunes off their labor, the result being that the employers of 
to-day, as a rule, have their capital invested, devote all their time, 
assume all the responsibility of business, and the net ae ‘of their 
business do not amount to the wages paid to one man.’ 


STONECUTTERS (Bu0vz). 


One strike in this trade ; compromised ; 48 men engaged ; loss 
in wages, $1,000; loss to employers, $11,000.‘ Duration, 9 days. 
Cause, refusal to recognize union rules. 


STONECUTTERS (Granrre). 


HKighteen strikes reported; 2 successful, 15 compromised, 1 
unsuccessful; 112 were engaged, of whom 2 lost positions; loss 
in wages, $1,978 ; estimated yearly gain in wages, $18,417; loss to 
employers, $1,933. Duration, 10 days, 16; 5 days, 1. Causes, 
increase of wages and union rules, 16; full payment of earnings. 


® 


No. 592. An employer says: “I don’t think it any benefit to any 
upright man to be dictated to by any one who never knows what is 
right or wrong, and my experience has taught me that unless work- 
men take the advice of honest and industrious business men they will 
always be slaves to their work; and very few men ever make any 
headway other than just barely live a miserable existence for the 
simple reason that they have no will to do what every upright man 
should do unto others as he wishes to be done by. I, for one, am 
self-made, and could make more wages than any other five men in the 
same business, by doing my boss’s will. I always minded my own 
part of my duty that I hired for and never found any trouble about 
earning good wages. Neither did I find it hard work to save money, 
for I did leave but little to the saloon keepers. I worked 15 years 
for a prosperous man. I was but a poor man’s son and worked from | 
. my eighth year, and had to educate myself at night-school.” 


The strike in this trade (some firms claim it was not a pale but 
only a friendly revision of wages scale, including apprenticeship 
rules) took place in Brooklyn. There seems to have been little or 
no suspension of trade, and a scale of prices was arranged without 
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any unpleasant feelings on either side. The chief difficulty seems 
to have been that there is a good deal of very rough work, requir- 
ing very little skill, and for which it is not thought just or reason- 
able that the workers should receive the best wages, which are 
willingly paid to skilled hands. One effect of this is disclosed by 

No. 596. Which remarks: “The trade cuts as much of this work 
(here at home) as possible; but through this strike more work is now 
sent directly to quarries where the stone is produced.” 


TILE LAYERS. 
Three strikes reported ; unsuccessful ; 26 workers engaged, 10 of 
whom lost places ; loss in wages $315. Duration of strike 10 days. 
Causes, to assist marble workers, 2; to assist plumbers, 1. 
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GHNERALsSTRADES. 


AXE MAKERS. 


One strike only is reported in this trade. An important firm had 
a difference in April, 1887, with their hands, on the question of 
wages, and the amendment of alleged objectionable shop rules. 
The demand was for an advance of 15 per cent. in wages, which was 
refused by the employers. Thereupon the men quit work. The 
wages paid were $2 and $3.50 a day to journeymen, $1 and $1.50 
_ to helpers. The business was necessarily reduced, only 9 hands 
remaining in the shop. But after a few weeks delay some of the 
‘old employés drifted back one by one, while others got*work else- 
where, and though there was no formal settlement, things assumed. 
their old shape in about two months. The strike was orderly ; no 
damage to property or assaults. The employers report no losses 
to themselves from any cause. Duration of strike, 2 months ; shop 
not closed. Number of men on strike, 65; 9 kept at work; no 
arrest nor boycott; no loss on contracts; none refused nor was - 
trade diverted; no discrimination; no formal settlement; strike 
was unsuccessful. Loss of wages sustained by men returned by 
employers at about $5,000. 

BAKERS: 

The last year’s report of this Bureau brought forward the hard- 
ships of the journeymen bakers; small pay, long hours and poor 
living, and the effort to make ippo in their bad condition. 

There were employers, too, whose positions attracted attention 
and to some extent sympathy —Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Landeraff. 
Mrs. Gray drew much gain from the fight she made against an 
unjust boycott and from which she came out successfully, while 
Mrs. Landgraff, whose case was harder, did not somehow seem to 
catch the public sentiment. | 

This year the bakers, having perfected arrangements and 
strengthened their position, determined on still further reducing 
their hours of work and on bringing non-union shops into line. 
The union passed resolutions to work 11 hours on 5 days of the 
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week and 13 hours on Saturday; also to continue their agitation 
against Saturday night work, to which some leading employers 
promptly gave in theiradhesion. The return made by Bakers’ Union 
No. 1, gives the demands made on employers and on union mem- 
bers, as follows: 


“1. Only union members to be employed. 
~ “2. Five days in the week 11 hours, and Saturday, 13 hours; 30 min- 
utes allowed for meal-time. 

“3. From Saturday to Sunday no work to be done. 

“4. No workman to take his board with the employer; in place 
thereof to receive $4 compensation: 

“5. In hiring workmen you are to avail yourself of the labor 
bureau of the union, No. 263 Bowery. ; 

“6. These requisitions hold good until Monday next, after July 1, 
and should you delay in accepting them the union will feel compelled 
to take other and further proceedings against you.” 

In explanation of the above, the union officers remark : 

“The demands have been acceded to by about 500 employers with 
about 2,000 hands. There are yet about 600 bosses employing about 
2,500 hands, who violate one or more conditions of the union. The 
union does not intend to declare or provoke a general strike in these 
shops, but expects that through the ‘union card’ and with the assist- 
ance of organized labor, they will soon be able to induce the yet 
hesitating bosses to accept the conditions of the union.” 

1167. This employer was boycotted and seems to have gone through 
a heap of trouble. He says: “Since I have an open shop I get more 
satisfactory work out of the men, and there is not one-half as much 
waste as when I employed union men. I think that union men rely 
on their union to keep them in work, and are therefore more 
wasteful.” 

1422. This was a case of boycotting. The union issued hand-bills 
of which the following is an example: 


Boycott. 

«The undersigned, Union No. 13, Vienna Bakers, beg the public 
and all organized labor to patronize only union bakeries. Boss 
baker, J N (address), is opposed to organization of labor, 
He pays his men $8 a week by a working time of 12 hours 
a day. Furthermore, he declared that no organization had a right to 


interfere with his business conduct. We, therefore, request all our 
friends to help us in our just cause, and buy only out of union 
bakeries. Very respectfully, Union No. 13, Vienna Bakers.” 
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In reply to this, 1422 issued his counterblast. 

“Answer to the boycott circular of Union No. 13 (Vienna Bakers): 
I would herewith respectfully inform the public, that all the accusa- 
tions brought against me by Union No. 13 (Vienna Bakers), are lies. 
Figures tell. The assertion by the above-named union, that my 
employés were only earning $8 a week for 12 hours work is nothing 
but a mean lie, as I can satisfactorily prove by the wages I am paying: 
GC. H. $15, A. W. $10, the third S. (a Bohemian) $8, for 9 hours work. 
Ever since the existence of my business we have never worked longer 
than 12 hours, and that at atime when they were working 14 and 
more hours in most bakeries, etc.” 

No. 1404. A well-known New York city firm says: “We have not, to 
our knowledge, had any strike or boycott at our place of business. 


The only difficulty between our men and ourselves has been in regard 


to work on Saturday nights, which as we pay extra for, we, insist upon 
having done.” 
No. 1395. The union explains the cause of this strike: *‘The work- 


men had to sleep in the cellar, to which the union objected. When ~ 


the bosses refused to make any changes in the system of bedding his 
workmen in the cellar, the union reported the case to the Board of 
Health, who compelled the employer to abolish the system. The union 
did not make any further effort in this case to enforce the rules of the 
organization.” (Assuming this to be true, and it is uncontradicted, 


the sympathies of the customers and consumers would not be with | 


the master baker.) 

No. 1291. This’ was a case of strike and boycott, probably from 
misunderstanding otherwise; as the employer tells the tale, it is unin- 
telligible. He says: “The German and English unions have a rule 
between themselves that a German unionist cannot take an English- 
man’s place, and vice versa. Having call for baking done, by Germans, 
I secured for my foreman a place in Connecticut and hired a German. 
On this account, though my first foreman was satisfied, the English 
union called out my second hand. I then filled his place with a 
German ; for this I have been boycotted.. Have not had a strike or 
other trouble.” 

1416. Perhaps the best known baker in New York says: “ Within 
the last year the working hours of my bakers have been reduced from 
twelve to eleven hours and wages in some branches have been in- 
creased. The relations between myself and my employés and* their 
several unions have been pleasant, no threatening demands haying 
been made upon me, all slight differences amicably adjusted and the 
requests addressed to me either granted or, in case of dissent on my 
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part, satisfactorily arranged. While I find the margin of my profits 
decreased in proportion to increased expense for labor, the general | 
increase of my business seems to partly equalize the result in general 
of a year’s work.” . 

Last July a boycott was put upon a baker in Eleventh avenue, New 
York. The cause was the employment of non-union men. A demand 
was made by Baker’s Union No. 1 that the four employés be forced 
to join the union or dismissed. The proprietor declined to interfere, 
saying he was satisfied with the men and would not dismiss them, but 
that the delegates might go into the bake-house and reason with 
them. This offer was declined and the boycott placards were issued. 

Two men were held to bail in August last on a charge of conspiracy. 
They had distributed hand-bills issued by J ourneymen’s Union No. J, 
urging a boycott of the employers for overworking their employés 
and other causes. 

The returns for the past year show strikes in forty establishments, 
as also one general strike, in which the number of establishments is 
not given. 

Twelve strikes and 5 boycotts, in all 17, were successful; 1 was com- 
promised ; 16 were unsuccessful; 7 boycotts were pending. 

In twelve establishments it was only thought necessary to “threaten 
to strike;” the men remained at work, while a boycott was placed upon 
the shop products. In April the bakers of Syracuse demanded shorter 
hours, ten instead of twelve. This was a general strike; number of 
firms not given; lasted a part of one day, and was successful. 

Cost to unions, $1,529.60 with losses to the employers of $1,400. Of 
the whole number of troubles, 24 were simple strikes, 5 were strikes 
followed by boycotts, and 12 were simply boycotts. The number of 
arrests this year is noticeably less as compared with those of the pre- 
vious year; for this year none are reported, while last year 51 were 
arrested. ‘The causes, effects and results in detail are as follows: 

Employment of non-union men, 2; successful, 1; unsuccessful, 1; 
number engaged, 55. : 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 6; successful, 3; pending, 2 ; 
unsuccessful, 1; number engaged, 40; lost positions, 3; cost to 
union, $36. 

To assist painters, 1 ; successful. 

Union rules regarding employés, 1; pending ; number engaged, 
1; lost positions, 1; loss in wages, $2.50. 

Reduction of wages 1, unsuccessful ; number engaged 3, all of 
_ whom lost positions ; loss in wages, $15 ; cost to union, $35. 
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Opposed to Saturday night work 2, unsucessful ; number engaged, 
13 ; lost positions, 5 ; loss in wages, $140 ; cost to union, $134.60. 

Refusal to recognize union rules relative to. hours of labor, 9; suc- 
cessful, 4; compromised, 1; unsuccessful, 1; pending, 3; number 
engaged, 27; cost to union, $213. a 

Against boarding with employer, 1; unsuccessful; number engaged, 8. 

_ Discharge of union men, 2; successful ; number engaged, 16 ; loss 
in wages, $520. 

Increase of wages, 1; unsuccessful ; number engaged, 5 ; lost posi-’ 
tions, 3 ; loss in wages, $363 ; cost to union, $200. 

Reduction of hours, 15; successful, 6; unsuccessful, 8 ; pending, 
1; number engaged 58 ; lost positions, 1; loss in wages, $30 ; cost to 
union, $911. 

Of these strikes 1 was settled by conciliation ‘12 by conciliation 

with labor organization, and 16 were abandoned. Five hoycotts 
were successful, 1 was compromised and 7 were pending at thetime of 
the report. One employer reports that all of his new men were 
assaulted ; 1 claimed intimidation was used and 1 reported no trouble. 
The rest of the employers did not.report. Three reported no arrests 
and therefore no disposition made of case, in which respect the union 
_ report fully agrees. From the balance of the queries no answer was 
received in regard to discriminating against union men, but two 
employers say yes; 15 no; 24 blank. Three employers said they 
were unable to fill contracts by reason of strikes ; 4 said no, and 
the remainder did not report. Two reported loss of $200 each - 
by non-fulfillment of contracts; 1 one could not tell amount. One 
_ employer refused a contract and lost $200 thereby, while 6 reported 
no refusals. Five reported their trade diverted, while 4 denied ‘any 
change. Three firms placed their total diversion at $1,500, while 2- 
could not estimate it. No damage to goods or machinery was 
reported. To all other questions no replies were obtained. 


BARBERS. 


The men of this trade are active in defense of their constitutions 
and in assertion of their rights. They have an easy mode of 
appealing to the public against any unsatisfactory or obnoxious 
employer. As explained further on, the union card is usually 
hung conspicuously in the shop, but if the employés are on strike 
the card is withdrawn. This notifies the customers that they are 
in a non-union shop. The unions are in earnest as to hours and 
wages. . 
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No. 1913, says: “The president of the Barbers’ Union said they 
were going to boycott the big shops first, and he would never rest 
until all large shops that do not comply with the rules of the union 
shall be ousted.” 

No. 1387, union makes the following remark: “It is the custom of 
the Barbers’ Protective Union to furnish union shops with ‘union cards’ 
which read: ‘This is a union shop.’ These cards are granted to pr o- 
prietors of barber shops under the condition that they keep union 
hours, and in case they need any help to employ only union men. This 
card to be hung in the show window. In case an employer violates 
the condition under which the card is granted, the union reserves the 
right to take the ‘union card’ away, which means virtually a boycott, 
for as a rule no member of a trade organization will patronize a 
barber shop that has no ‘union card’ in the window. In fact several 
unions, for example the International Cigarmakers Union, the National 
Bakers’ Union and others, have resolved to levy a fine of from $1 to 
$2 upon every member that is found patronizing a non-union barber 
shop. One employer after the union had declared his shop non-union 
refused to give up the ‘union card’ to the officers of the union. The 
_ union proceeded legally against him and Judge McCarthy from the 
Seventh District Civil Court, New York, decided in favor of the union.” 

No. 1878. An employer says: “I beg to submit the following: Ten 
hours should constitute a day’s work for every artisan, bosses included. 
If so determined by law, both employer and employé would be compelled 
to rest after their day’s work is done, and no ‘Italian’ or other could 
thus keep his shop open longer, to the detriment of others, whose trade 
naturally he diverts or absorbs. Moreover, offenders against such law 
should be liable to be cited before a magistrate and a fine imposed 
upon them upon the spot. In conclusion I would say that the only 
class of people that require longer hours are such as fall within the 
line of keeping stores of provisions, food, refreshments.” 

The New York city barbers continued their agitation for shorter 
hours during the past year, and, like the bakers, succeeded in 
having their demands granted, more through the medium of the — 
boycott than by any actual suspension of work. 

Of the 20 establishments reported to this Bureau, 16 were 
simple boycotts, and 4 were strikes, followed by boycotts. In 10 
of the boycott cases they were successful, the other 6 cases being 
unsettled at the close of this report. One of the strikes was 
successful, and 3 were unsuccessful. It is reported as to the 10 
successful boycotts that 6 of the employers gave up business, and 
their successors granted the demands of the union. The 35 men 
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engaged lost $54 in wages; the cost to the union amounted to $30; — 


6 lost positions. Two of the employers, were fined for violating 


agreement ; total loss to the employers $392.50. The causes and 


results are stated as follows, in detail : 


Refusal to recognize union rules relative to hours of labor, 20 (boy- 
cotts and strikes); successful, 11; unsuccessful, 3; pending, 6; number 
engaged, 35; lost positions, 6; loss of wages, $54; cost to union, $30; 
loss to employers, $392.50; boycotted, 20; successful, 11; pending, 9; 
1 striker arrested and placed under $100 bail for distributing boy- 
cott circulars, and 1 arrested for assault, case dismissed. Asto dis- 
crimination, 4 say no; balance, ‘blank. As to loss on contracts and 
contracts refused, 2 employers answer none. Three establishments 
report a diversion of trade, 1 to the extent of $40 per month and 


another at from $25 to $30 per week. No answers to other questions. » 


BARTENDEBS. 


The grievances of bartenders, as reported to the Bureau, for the | 


past year, were not numerous. Trouble occurred in but two estab- 


lishments employing five men, all of whom lost their positions. | 


In one case, No. 2064, the Central Labor Union officers investi- 
gated the strike and, disapproving the action of the bartenders, 
ordered the men back to work. One strike lasted 150 days, and a 
boycott was placed on the establishment, which, after five months 
duration, proved successful, as the business was disposed of; but 
the boycott was taken off when a new proprietor conceded the 
demands for recognition of union rules. 

To carry on the boycott and for other expenses, the union 
expended $30. Mode of settlement, conciliation with labor 


organization. The other strike was on account of a refusal to 


recognize union rules and resulted unsuccessfully and was also 
abandoned. To all other questions no answer could be obtained, 


as former proprietors had moved away. Although these 5 men. 


lost their positions the net annual increase in wages accruing to 
other union men taking their places amounts to $1,295. 


BLACKSMITHS’ HELPERS. 


Five strikes and 1 threatened strike were reported to the Bureau 
in this branch of the blacksmiths’ industry. Number engaged in 
these strikes was 196, only 2 of whom lost positions. Three 
strikes were successful; 1 was compromised, and 2 unsuccessful. 
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Strikers lost $879 in wages, but they made a net annual increase 
of $312. The strikes were of short duration. The following is 
the summary: 

Increase of wages, 4; successful, 1; unsuccessful, 3; number 
engaged, 26; lost positions, 2; loss in wages, $12; estimated gain, 
$312. Demand for semi-monthly payments, 1; successful; number 
engaged, 170; loss in wages, $867. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 1; successful. There were 2 of 
the strikes in which no formal settlement occurred; 3 were abandoned, 
and 1 was settled by conciliation with labor organization; 2 report no 
boycott; no discrimination as to employés. To all other questions, 
no answer made. 


BOILER MAKERS. 


In this trade there were two strikes. One firm compromised aut 
an advance of 10 cents a day, which it would seem might have 
been conceded without driving 7 men to a strike. The other was 
unsuccessful, and entailed a loss of wages amounting to $3,710, 
and cost to the union $364. Seven men, however, secured an esti- 
mated annual net increase of $218. The causes, results, ete, in 
detail, are as follows: 

To assist machinists, 1; unsuccessful; duration, 18 days; number 
engaged, 52; lost positions, 6; boycotted, no; loss in wages, $3,650; 
cost to union, $364; abandoned. 

Increase of wages, 1; compromised; duration, 5 days; number 
engaged, 7; lost positions, 4; loss in wages, $60; estimated yearly gain, 
$218; no formal settlement; boycotted, no. To all other queries, no 
return made. 


BOOK-BINDERS. 


Twenty-six strikes, involving 547 employés, are reported to have 
taken place during the past year. Three were unsuccessful, 21 
were successful, 2 were compromised. The employés lost in wages 
$5,915.25; employers lost $600 ; estimated gain in wages for one 
year, $1,466 ; lost positions, 9. The causes, effects, etc., are as 
follows : 

Opposed to contract system, 1; unsuccessful; number engaged 22; 
lost positions, 9; boycotted, yes; result of boycott, unsuccessful; loss 
in wages, $1,600; loss to employer, $200; strike abandoned. Cause of 
strike unknown; unsuccessful; abandoned; duration of strike, 14 days; 
number engaged, 81; boycotted, no; loss in wages, $1,600; no dis- 
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crimination; no loss on contracts; none refused; no trade diverted; 
_ two of the employés of one establishment assaulted; no arrests. To 
other questions, no answers. 


BRASS WORKERS. . 


This trade, as may be seen by reference to the report of last 
year, page 491, was already beginning this year’s business with the 
legacy of a general strike, or lock-out, for short hours and in par- 
ticular for the Saturday half-holiday with full pay. This was set- 
tled satisfactorily at 55 hours a week. The trade is one in which 
there is much competition. Formerly it was limited to a compara- 
‘tively few employés and workmen of artistic tact, as well as 
mechanical skill. Now, however, although the demand for brass 
goods is greatly enhanced, the facility of production is much greater, 
and while designs call for art and taste, the mechanical department 
of the trade has very much changed. The extensive use of brass 
goods and fixtures, both for common and also for decorétive pur- 
poses in a variety of ways in stores, offices, private dwellings and 
public edifices, has favored the growth of the trade, while on the 
other hand there has been great diffusion of business and compe- 
tition in prices. The result of this upon New York trade may be 
noted in some of the employers’ “remarks” on the strikes and 
their causes. 

Employer (1325) says that finished goods can be brought from other 
States at prices no higher than New York city cost, and adds: “Our 
men made a demand on us for the Saturday half-holiday, and we felt 
we could not afford to give it to them and compete with our competi- 
tors who had their factories in other States and who were working 60 
hours per week. During the lock-out we bought all brass goods from 
manufacturers that had their factories in Ohio, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, at prices that were equal to our cost.” 

No. 1589. “When my men struck I found others that were willing 
to fill their places —that is, as many as I wanted—and when the 
strike was declared off I took some of my best men back. Now, union 
and independents work side by side, not a word so far as I know. I 
have given my workmen Saturday after 3 p. m., with the understand- 
ing that they go home to their families with their pay and not spend 
their time and money in liquor saloons — which was the case when I 
stopped my work at noon. Furthermore, I find that if employers in 
our line will pay their workmen fair wages and use them well, they 
can get all the help required.” 
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No. 1934 says: “We think that legislation is needed for the protec- 
tion of persons in their individual rights and an easy mode of prose- 
cution of any person or persons who interfere or seek to interfere 
with the rights of an individual.” 

On this point another firm engaged in last year’s trouble, remarks 
as to the effect of outside competition: ‘“ We were forced to lock our 
men out by the refusal of the country houses to agree to the same 
hours of labor as the houses in New York and Brooklyn. When it 
was decided by the houses here that it would be necessary to adopt 
the schedule of time in force in the country, in order to enable us to 
compete with firms there on anything like an even footing, all the 
men threatened to go out on strike. They would not consider the 
employer's position at all.” 


After the summer stock work of 1887 was through, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association decided that they could not continue the Satur- 
day half-holiday. The following notice was posted in the several 
shops: 

August 30, 1887. 
To our Employés : 

About fifteen months ago we granted to you in good faith the 
Saturday half-holiday with full pay, hoping that we could continue it 
without serious loss to ourselves. Having given it a fair trial, we 
regret to be obliged to discontinue it, for the reasons that we find 
we cannot afford the loss, and owing to the competition with manu- 
facturers in this and other cities who have not granted the half- 
holiday, and who pay lower wages than we do. Therefore, dating 
from September 5, 1887, 59 hours will constitute a full week, 
with 60 hours’ pay, excepting the 8 weeks succeeding the first 
Monday after the 15th June, 1888, during which time 55 hours will 
constitute a full week’s work, with 60 hours’ pay. 

We make the concession of the half-holiday during the 8 weeks 
in the summer, trusting that it will be appreciated in the same spirit 
of good-will in which it is granted. 

In consequence of this a general meeting of brass workers was 
held and the executive board was ordered to declare a general 
strike in all factories of New York and Brooklyn to enforce the half- 
holiday. Previous to taking this extreme step, however, the brass 
workers’ delegate waited on the president of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and laid the matter before him with a view to friendly 
settlement, and especially asking for a conference. The result of 
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this talk was a meeting of the manufacturers and a letter from 
that body as follows: 
September 22, 1887. 

In answer to your request for a conference regarding the action 
taken by this association in respect to the Saturday half holiday, we 
would say that the circular to our employés on the subject was issued 
after several months of the most earnest and careful consideration. 
The same conditions and reasons which then prompted our action 
exist now, and under these circumstances we deem it useless to recon- 
sider our decision and must therefore decline a conference on the 
subject. 


3 


Sec’y Chandelier Manufacturers’ Association. 


In consequence of this notification a general meeting of brass 
workers was convoked in Clarendon Hall. At first the chandelier 
makers had been the branch chiefly interested, but now the whole 
trade fell into line. The workmen decided not to go on strike, but 
they would simply take the Saturday half-holiday particularly, 
as in Philadelphia the half-holiday was retained. In pursuance. 
of their resolution the men in a number of shops retired at noon 
on September 24. The employers decided that they would give 
pay only for fifty-five hours, which, under the circumstances, the 
men accepted, until otherwise determined. 

October 4, the manufacturers not having come to any decision, 
there was a strike in a leading Brooklyn shop. This was meant 
as an opening in order to force some general arrangement. 

October 8, there was a lock-out in several leading shops. It 
was pretty generally felt that the brass workers’ half-holiday 
would be a test case for other trades, and upon its result the move- 
ments of other trades might depend. Interviews took place 
between employers and employés in various shops, and business 
being brisk, with many orders on hand, some employers were 
supposed to be willing to make the concession rather than lose 
their season. It was alleged that efforts had been made by New 
York employers to induce the Philadelphia manufacturers to join 
in the lock-out, but the Philadelphians did just the reverse, they 
continued the half-holiday and the full pay. On the other hand, it 
was asserted, Indianapolis, which is an important western centre 
for brass workers, would support the men in their demand. At 
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this point the State Board of Arbitration intervened and offered 
their assistance. 

October 10, the first session of the Arbitration Commission was 
held, at which the manufacturers, the workmen and the Central 
Labor Union were represented. The case was opened and the 
“commission suggested the propriety of a conference between the 
two parties, for which the session was adjotrned until next day. 
On the eleventh the parties met again and the Commissioners of 
Arbitration having left the room, matters. were debated but no 
conclusion reached other than a repetition by the manufacturers 
of their former resolution and a refusal to treat further as an asso- 
ciation, leaving each employer and each shop committee to make 
their own arrangements. 

This attempt at amicable settlement having failed, matters were 
relegated to their original condition. 

Eventually the workmen submitted to necessity, but it was not 
until the middle of November that the lock-out may have been 
considered at an end when the following was posted in various 
shops: 


To our Employés: 


Under the rules of the Chandelier Manufacturers’ Association, 
this factory will be run on the following time schedule as set 
forth in our circular of August 30, viz.: Fifty-nine hours will 
constitute a full week’s work with 60 hours pay, excepting the 8 
weeks succeeding the first Monday after the 15th of June, 1888, 
during which time 55 hours will constitute a full week’s work with 60 
hours pay. 


Secretary Chandelier Manufacturers’ Ass'n. 
New Yor, November 5, 1887. 


During the dispute the question arose whether under the con- 
ditions the employers had laid themselves open to.a charge of con- 
spiracy in attempting to coerce the men into submission to the 
terms offered by a single shop, treated as a test case. 

The suggestion of illegal combination did not, however, get 
beyond the point of preliminary discussion. 

The summary of causes and effects is as follows: Twenty-six estab- 
lishments have been reported as having had trouble; 1,666 workers 
were concerned; 55: lost their positions; 3 strikes were successful; 1 
was compromised and 22 unsuccessful. The workers lost $124,670.29 
in wages, and their union assisted them in the amount of $4,160. 
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Discharge of foreman, 1, unsuccessful; number engaged. 19; lost 
positions, 2; loss in wages, $200. 

To assist molders, 1; compromised; number engaged, 10; loss in © 
wages, $150; cost to union, $60. 1 hi 

Saturday half-holiday, 24; successful, 3; unsuccessful, 21; number 
engaged, 1,637; lost positions, 53; loss in wages, $124,320.29; cost to: 
union, $4,100; time lost, 2734 days; longest strike continuing for’ 79 
days and the shortest for one-half day. Twenty-two strikes were aban- 
doned; 4 settled by conciliation with labor organizations; discrimina- 
tion, 22 report no; no report from 4 others. As to ability to fill con- 
tracts, 15 say no; 6 say yes; 1 blank; 4 no report. Loss from this 
cause 6 say $1,125; 2 $2,000; 6 can’t tell; 1 very great; 6 no report; 
3 blank; 2 nothing. Six firms report lost contracts; 8 blanks; 6 do 
not report; 1 says $200; 5 say impossible to\ state; 8 report trade 
diverted; 3 say no; 11 blank; no report from 4; 1 firm puts diversion — 
from $300 to $500; 3 say none; 17 do not report and 5 say “ impossible 
to state;” 10 report no damage to goods or machinery; 1 case of 
assault; 1 of intimidation; 1 reports arrest; Disposition of the cases 
not reported; all other questions unanswered. 


BREWERS. 
New York Cry. 


The journeymen brewers of New York are a numerous body of | 
workmen and are formed into powerful and influential unions. In 
the year 1886 an agreement was made between employés and 
employers as to wages, hours, ete., which worked satisfactorily for 
the interests of both parties. In 1887, the agreement having of 
course expired, there was some hesitancy about its renewal. 
Amendments and additions were sought by the leaders of the 
journeymen, which were objectionable to the employing brewers. 
The most important had relation to the men being all Knights of. 
Labor; also, that all new hirings must be made through the 
medium of a union employment bureau, leaving to the employer 
only a right of veto. The difficulty of a satisfactory settlement is 
believed to have been increased by want of accord between the 
Central Labor Union and D. A. 49. The matter was brought to a 
head by a visit made by the master workman upon the chairman 
of the Ale and Porter Brewers’ Association of New York andNew 
Jersey. The master workman submitted ‘an agreement embodying 
the repetition of last year’s terms as to wages and hours, but 
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making provisions for the new ideas as to union men and union 
hiring. The chairman declined to deal with the representative of 
D. A. 49 officially. At this moment, whether in consequence of the 
representative’s visit and dismissal or as an individual act is not 
- known, a strike took place at Leavy & Britton’s, in Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN. 


In September last there had been a general rumor of an impend- 
ing strike by brewers’ employés ; the question at issue being the 
renewal of the previous year’s labor contracts, with some added 
conditions and restrictions, and in particular, making the rule for | 
employing union men more stringent. The rumor culminated at 
last in something like an overt act. Members of the Ale and Porter 
Brewers’ Protective Association waited on Leavy & Britton, and 
formulated a demand that no men should be hired by that firm 
unless members of or recommended by the association. This it 
was understood at the time was not specially directed against 
Leavy & Britton, who are reported the largest firm in Brooklyn, 
but was intended as the thin edge of a wedge to be worked against 
the whole trade. Messrs. Leavy & Britton having declined to dis- 
cuss the question at that moment, the visitors interviewed the 
drivers of the firm, and left after a stormy discussion. The 
immediate result was that about 40 men struck after next pay-day. 
The right of introducing new workmen by the union was the main 
cause of quarrel ; wages and hours had been settled the previous 
year and both parties were satisfied on those heads, but the 
employers objected to the union controlling the hiring of help, and 
in particular they objected to the walking delegate, who would bea 
necessary sequence to the exclusively union men. The master 
brewers have their own organization for mutual protection, whichis 
pretty strong; one of the stipulations being that a membev’s losses 
through a strike shall be made up by the association. 

Mr. O’Connell, the president of the Employés Protective Associa- 
tion made an announcement through the public press, controverting 
all Leavy & Britton’s statements; complaining of nefarious con- 
duct and asserting that other master brewers were not acting with 
Leavy & Britton, but on the contrary stood ready to supply merchan- 
dise to any of Leavy & Britton’s customers. In rejoinder to this the 
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contract and rules of the Master Brewers’ Association were pub- 
- lished with names in full, stating: 

First. That there is no question of wages or hours involved in this 
matter, our men being perfectly satisfied on that score. 


Second. That we deny the right of any organization to demand that 


only their members shall be engaged in our breweries, and that is the 
only question at issue. 

Third. That we are not necessarily in opposition to union men, as 
we have made an agreement with one union, which we are ready to 
sign with any other union. 

‘Fourth. To show that the trade are a unit upon this matter, the fol- 
lowing firms have signed and entered into an agreement to protect 
each other in the case of a strike or boycott. : 

(Signatures of thirty-six firms.) 


Mr. O’Connell also explained the cause of the difficulty and 
reiterated his. position that Leavy & Britton had commeneed a war 
against organized labor to be fought in detail, by getting rid of 
the men one by one and replacing them with non-unionists ; in that 
way a victory would be won and wages could be broken down. 
Meanwhile the Central Labor Union had sumething to say and 
declined to indorse the strike by Leavy & Brittons employés. 
Other associations also made inquiry into the matter with varying 
results. 

The bitterness of spirit with which this contest was waged may 
be inferred from the threat to watch all Leavy & Britton’s cus- 
tomers and to denounce any illicit Sunday trading by any of them. 
Whether this threat was reduced to action does not appear. 

Leavy & Britton, acting under legal advice, brought suit 
against O'Connell and against the Long Island Brewing’Company, 
in whose service O'Connell was alleged to have been during the 
time he was pushing the strike against them and seeking to boy- 
eott their goods. Conspiracy was charged; the intent being to 
break down Leavy & Britton’s trade and to divert it to the firm 
im which O’Connell was interested. 

Particulars of this suit will be found elsewhere. 

The New York brewers came near taking part in the longshore- 
men and coal strikes from active sympathy, with which they were 
only saved by the prudent conservatism of the union secretaries. 

It is elsewhere stated that D. A. 49, in their efforts to sustain _ 
the longshoremen’s loss, resolved to call out all labor organiza- 
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tions which belonged to their body, and who could by any infer- 
ence, however strained, be presumed to sympathize with the coal 
handlers and longshoremen in their great strikes of January and 
February, 1887. To this end, the brewers’ journeymen, a body of 
not less than 5,000 men, with ramified interests, including a wide 3 
business range, were called out. Parties interested took counsel 
in the emergency, and particularly with the secretary of the Master 
Brewers’ Association. The order proposed was not against the 
use of “non-union coal,’ but was to include all breweries. It was 
settled between these sensible men that there was no such griey- 
ance as would warrant a general strike; particularly as trade rela- 
tions had been satisfactorily established between masters and men, 
and that there was every prospect of a good year ahead. For 
these prudential reasons, they declined to issue any order, or even 
to convene any general meeting with that object in view. 


EHhret’s Case. 


By reference to the report of this Bureau for 1887 (pp. 765, etc.), 
it will be seen that the boycott of one Theiss, a beer saloon 
and concert hall keeper, was, by reason of the law proceedings and 
attendant circumstances, quite an important case. An incident of 
the case was the boycott put on George Ehret’s beer on account of 
the part taken by that eminent brewer in the settlement of the 
difficulty. To the casual observer, it seemed that Ehret had only 
acted in the interests of peace and harmony, but seen through the 
optics of the Central Labor Union, his interference took quite > 
another color and phase. So he and his beer were put under boy- 
cott, with serious probable loss to himself, his employés and the 
lager consumers. After the Theiss affair had been settled, and 
Governor Hill had wisely and considerately pardoned the ageres- 
sive unionists who had acted illegally but in ignorance of law, it 
still remained to settle in some manner with the Ehret offender. 
It was not until after protracted discipline and much persuasion 
that the extremists in the councils of labor were beaten, and that the 
boycott was declared “off,” which happened in March, 1887. The 
injury done to the Ehret interest by the boycott has not been 
ascertained; it was currently assested that the Ehret beer had 
increased in public favor, and that the people drank it as a protest 
against boycott. 

No. 4. This was a strike of employés in a well known New York 
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‘city brewery. The brewery carries on both malting and brewing. 

The strike was in the malt department. The firm alleges the cause 
of strike, “ because I did not concede the walking delegate’s demand 
to go through my malt-house.” The union says the strike was 
caused by “refusal of the men to carry malt to the brewery, which 
work belongs to the brewers; their demand being that they should 
only do the work belonging to their trade.” 

Whatever the cause of the difference, we learn that a K. of L. 
delegate investigated the matter, and “ordered the men back, 
stating that they had no just cause for leaving their work.” This — 
gave great dissatisfaction to the maltsters, who insisted that they 
had a good cause of strike, and had not been consulted by the D. 
A. 49 committee, which ordered the strike “off.” The business of 
malting requires constant attention while the process is on; other- 
wise the material gets over-heated and spoils. It calls ‘iol little 
experience or skill on the part of the laborers. * 


Lyman Case, New York City. 


In June last the Central Labor Union underwent an intestinal 
commotion from the differences between the ale and porter brewers, 
a Knight of Labor body, and the journeymen beer brewers, an open 
union affiliated with the Central Labor Union. Messrs. Lyman & 
Co. had hired open union men. To this D. A. 49 objected and 
called on Lyman & Co. to discharge them, which was done. There- 
upon the Central Labor Union called on Messrs. Lyman to reinstate 
them and to dismiss the new men, which was refused, and, there- 
fore, a boycott was put upon the firm’s merchandise. Its formal 
removal has not been notified to this Bureau, phouee it | may be 
presumed to have been nugatory. 


New York City Brewers’ Employes. 

Nos. 1392-93. ‘These cases scarcely got beyond the category of 
threatened strikes. ‘The grievance being made known was promptly 
redressed without interruption of business. The wagon drivers for 
several important brewing firms complained that they had to work 
over-time. The union took the matter in hand, waited on the 
firms in question and called attention to articles VI, and VI, of 
the trade agreement, which provide as follows: 


“VI. With every extra trip (as mentioned) made after the regular 
ten hours a helper shall be furnished. 
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“VIII. Every wagon drawn by more than two horses over a cus- 
tomer’s route within the city shall have two men assigned to it.” 


The employers admitted the justice of the case and the alleged 
wrongs were righted without hesitation. 


EMermann’s Case. 


This is a case of a workingman against his own union. Henry 
Biermann was a journeyman brewer and also a union member. 
He was suspended from his union privileges on the ground of 
alleged embezzlement of union funds. Finding that this suspen- 
sion and its alleged cause interfered with his chances of getting 
employment, he sought the aid of the law courts and asked for an 
injunction to restrain the Brewers’ Journeyman Union from inter- 
ference with his attempt to get employment, and in particular to 
restrain them from declaring a boycott against any person who 
might be willing to use his services. 

The application was made to Judge Patterson, in Brooklyn, and 
awaits his decision. 

ALBANY. 


A discussion took place in the spring of 1887 for the purpose of 
making hours of work more regular and rearranging wages. The 
matters at issue were amicably settled at last to the satisfaction of 
both parties. 

No. 341 remarks: “It has been customary for some employes to do 
the work to be done either night or day or on Sunday. Our business, 
so called, is not a business. It is get your money when you can and 
sell all you can. No specified time of payment to us. Knights of 
Labor proscribe our ‘ business’ and forbid us joining their order, but 
take charge of our men and organize them and forbid our hiring a man 
who keeps a saloon. If we have any men we may keep them and 
they may keep the saloon, but we may not hire a new man who keeps 
asaloon. No legislation required except to start from the foundation 
and build up anew. Build a republic that will be one in fact as well 
as in name.” 

Troy. 


A short strike for regulation of hours and wages took place in 
Troy, which was settled satisfactorily after friendly discussion. 
The rules of the union provide for the admission of one apprentice | 
in each brewery. 


* 
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BUFFALO. E 

May 1 is the usual day for testing the Ma Trank. 'The Butfalo 
brewing employés kept the custom by a strike for several causes, 
better pay, shorter hours, and no non-unionists. The general 
result was a satisfactory settlement which reduced the strike to 
little more than a demonstration. The reconstructed rules fixed 
the period of apprenticeship for 3 years with one apprentice to 10 
journeymen, and no brewery to be allowed more than 3 apprentices. 

No. 737. Employers say: “On the day of the strike our malt floors 
were full of barley heaps, being converted into malt, covering 1,350 
bushels, all of which required constant turning. There were about 


800 bushels in the steep and 500 bushels on the kiln. All required — 


attention and not a single man on hand except the brewer or foreman, 
who was obliged to perform the work of several‘men. In our cellars 
there were over 8.000 barrels of beer stored and under process of 
fermentation, which also required very close attention. ‘ Had the 
strike continued our loss would have been over $35,000 at, the least 
calculation. Therefore we were obliged to accede to their demands. 
“We would respectfully suggest that a law be passed forbidding 
strikes or lock-outs, or that a certain length of time or notice be given 


by both employer and employed whenever any dissatisfaction arises — 


between said parties.” 
Strikes have been reported in 45 brewing establishments; of 
these 16 were ale breweries, and 29 were lager beer breweries. 


ALE BREWERIES. 


Sixteen reported strikes; 12 were successful; 3 unsuccessful, and 


1 was pending at the close of the report; number engaged, 334. 


men, 52 of whom lost positions; loss in wages, $2,718; loss to 


union, $5,198; estimated net annual increase of $32,234; ~The fol- : 


lowing are the causes, results, ete., in detail: 


Hor increase of wages, 13; 12 were only threatened strikes; suc- 
cessful, 12; unsuccessful, 1; number engaged, 282; estimated gain, 
$32,234. 

Refusal to leave union and join Knights of Labor, 1; unsuccessful; 
number engaged, 21; lost positions, 21; cost to union, $1,556. 

Refusal to recognize Knights of Labor, 2; unsuccessful, 1; pend- 

, 1; number engaged, 31; lost positions, 31; loss in wages, $2,718; 
et to union, $3,648. Boycotts were instituted in 3 cases, 2 of which 
are still in operation. Twelve were settled by conciliation with labor 
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organization; 3 were abandoned, and 1 was pending. Seven firms 
report no discrimination; 5 were blank, and 4 did not report. Only 
1 establishment reported inability to complete contracts, but did 
not give any loss. Two said they did not refuse any new contracts, 
consequently there was no loss. Two reported no trade diverted, 
and no damage caused to goods or machinery. Two firms say no 


assaults, no arrests. All questions not enumerated were returned 
blank. 


LAGER BREWERIES. 


The employés in 29 establishments, to the number of 290, have 
been on strike during the past year; all successful. Lost in wages, 
$303; 2 men lost positions... The estimated net annual increase to 
the workers, $18,774. The troubles in 29 establishments were 
settled by conciliation with labor organizations. The details as to 
causes, results, etc., are as follows: 

Increase of wages, 10; successful; number engaged, 51; estimated 
gain, $5,150. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 16; successful; number 
engaged, 239; lost positions, 2; estimated yearly gain, $13,624. 

Reduction of hours, 3; successful. In 138 establishments the 
request for an increase of wages was sufficient. No discrimination is 
reported by 14 employers; 1 says yes; 11 employers report no dif- 
ficulty in filling all contracts; 10 firms say they did not refuse any 
new contracts; 1 firm claims a loss of $50 per week by reason of 
increased pay-roll; 9 report no diversion of trade; 5 say no « saults 
and no arrests. To all other questions, no answers returned. 


THREATENED STRIKES. 


Nos. 1392, 1393. In these cases the troubles were settled without 
the members leaving their shops. 

The trouble arose through the demands of the firms that at cer- 
tain occasions one driver should do the same work, which in 
accordance with the agreement (a copy of which is hereto annexed) 
required two men to do. By this method the working hours of 
those drivers were prolonged to 14-16 per day. 

As soon as the union interfered, the matter was settled amicably. 

Tn one case three members of the union, who had submitted to 
the demands of the firm without protest, were fined five dollars 
each by the union, but the firm voluntarily paid the fine for the 
men. 


| 
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Agreement between the association of the United Lager Beer Brew- 
ers and Beer Drivers’ Union, New York: 

1. That only members of the Drivers’ Union be employed in brew- 
eries. This includes all drivers, stablemen, feedmen, hitchers and 
watchmen, in fact, all workmen which may be classified in the above 
branches, foreman and one assistant foreman excepted. In case the 
assistant foreman is a member of the union, he shall not be compelled 
to withdraw from the same, neither shall anyone be appointed as such 
assistant foreman if he has been expelled from the union, or his appli- 
cation for membership been rejected ignominiously. 

2. No workman recommended by asaloon-keeper shall be employed. 
Employers, however, may employ any union man in possession of a 
card from the union, provided he is not recommended by a saloon- 
keepet. 

3. Should a member of the union be cepalled ier efrom on account 
of grounds based upon occurrences in the brewery, the employer 
shall have the right to inquire and ascertain the cause of such 
expulsion. * 

4. Every workman shall be promoted in the various branches in case 
of a vacancy. Competency to fill the vacancy satisfactorily being 
requisite to entitle him thereto. Only such workmen shall be employed 
as route drivers who are known to be worthy and experienced - 
drivers. 

5. The following shall be considered the grounds for dismissal of 
workmen and drivers : 

1. Neghgence of his avocation. 
. Refusal to do work assigned him. 
. Neglect of duty. 
. Drunkenness. 
. Dishonesty. 
. Disrespect to his employer or foreman. ‘ 
. Unforseen occurrences making a reduction of force necessary. 
. Abuse of his horses. 
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6. Should a workman or driver be prevented from work on account 
_ of sickness, he shall be entitled to resume his position after recovery, 
provided his sickness does not extend over four weeks ; if over four 
weeks, but not over two months, he shall be entitled to ‘fll any posi- 
tion assigned him. 

7. To prevent wholesale discharges of workmen or drivers in the 
fall, the employers shall make arrangements with them that during 
certain periods they shall lay off alternately, which shall be done 
impartially. 
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8. A workmen or ‘driver shall be at liberty to live and board where 

he chooses, and the enjoyment of these privileges sliall not be con- 
sidered as sufficient cause to influence either the employment or 
discharge of such workman or driver. This is to,apply to those not 
at work, as well as to those hereafter to be employed. 

9. It shall not be deterimental to the interests of any workman or 
driver who may have served on any committee or mission in the 
interests, or by directions, of the union. 


Working Hours. 


1. A day’s work shall consist of twelve hours, including two hours 
for meals. The time for meals shall be agreed upon in each individual 
brewery. . : 

2. Regulating the division of the working hours shall be left to the 
mutual agreement between employer and employé, providing that 
the time does not exceed twelve hours. It is understood that 
when drivers return from a trip they are not to unhitch and stable 
their horses and clean the same. 

3. Six working days shall constitute a week; the working time on 
Sundays shall not exceed two hours, and only such work as is abso- 
lutely necessary shall be done, between the hours of 5 and 7 a. m. 
This Sunday work, as well as keeping watch, shall be done without 
extra compensation. 

4. Delivery of beer on Sundays is not permitted, but the washing of 
wagons and harness is permitted. 

5. From May 1 to November 1 the driver is obliged, if it be 
deemed necessary, to make extra trips after the regular ten hours’ 
work, and it shall be done without extra pay. 

6. With every such extra trip so made after the regular ten hours 
a helper shall be furnished. 

7. Such extra trips after the regular ten hours shall be made only 
on extraordinary occasions, and not-more than twice a week over the 
same route. 

8. Every wagon drawn by more than two horses over a customer 
route within the city, shall have two men assigned to it. 

9. The use of horses and wagons for pic-nic and parade purposes is 
not permitted. 

The wages to be paid are as follows: 

1. Route driver, $18 per week; extra, $15 per week; stablemen, 
feedmen, hitchers and watchmen, $13; first stableman, $15 per week. 

2. The system to retain a portion of the earned wages of a driver 
shall be abolished. 

80 
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3. Beer shall be furnished to the workmen and drivers, as hereto- 
fore, free, also.to the watchmen on Sundays. ; 

4. If not required to work on legal holidays, no deduction of pay 
to be made. 

5. This scale of wages to remain in force the whole year, and be 


payable weekly. = 


Arlitration. 

In order to overcome any unforseen difficulties that may arise 
between workmen and employers, and to settle the same in an 
amicable way, an arbitration committee shall be organized, to con- 
sist of two members of the Association of the United Lager Beer 
Brewers and two members of the’Drivers’ Union, who shall decide 
stich cases. Should they be unable to agree, they shall select a fifth 
member, who must be a member of the Association of the United 
Lager Beer Brewers. . 

The finding of such committee to be final. 

This agreement to remain in full force until April, 1888. 

Settled by committees from employers and unions. S 


Troy. 


In answer to an application from this Bureau as to the tenor— 
and effect of certain trade arrangements reported as made in the 
city of Troy, the following communication was received : 


Troy, N. Y., May 2, 1887. 

Nos. 1007, 1008. This agreement, made the 2d day of May, 1887, 
between the undersigned lager beer brewers of Troy and a com- 
mittee of Local Union No. 13, of the Beer Brewers’ National Union of 
America: : 

Article 1. That only union members shall be employed in breweries, 
and according to the constitution of the union. Drivers and other 
employés cannot become members of the union, and can therefore not 
assist in the general work. 

Article 2. All'employés in the brewery must be members of the 
union, except one foreman. 

Article 38. Men'that are recommended by saloon keepers, or such 
that are proprietors of a saloon themselves, shall not be employed. 

Article 4. Sons of employers, that are practicing in breweries, can- 
not become members of the union. 

Article 5. The union shall not be compelled to admit into member- 
ship, employés when there is reason to refuse their admittance, and the 
union shall not;be compelled to give an explanation for such refusal. 
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But should any member be stricken from the list, for any cause what- 
ever, the employer shall have the privilege to know such cause 
should he deem it necessary. 

Article 6. Only qualified brewers shall be employed. At the 
engagement of each new employé, a committee of three shall be 
appointed to approve his ability. 

Article 7. No employé shall be discharged for other than the 
following reasons: First, neglect of work; second, refusal of work; 
third, drunkenness; fourth, dishonesty; fifth, disobedience to the 
orders of employer or foreman. 

Article 8. Should any employé be unable to work on account of 
sickness or disability, he shall not lose his position, except such sick- 
ness or disability shall exceed three months, when it shall depend on 
the generosity of the employer. 

Article 9. Should the employer at the beginning of the winter season 
deem it necessary to decrease the number of employés, those that have 
been engaged last shall be first to be discharged. 

Article 10. From May 1 to November 1, thirteen hours, and from 
November 1 to May 1, eleven hours shall constitute a full day of 
labor, including two hours in summer and one hour in winter for 
_meals. Work shall commence from May 1 to November 1, at 5 a. m. 
to 6p.mu., and from November 1 to May1 at 7 a.m. to 6p. m., with 
dinner from 12 to 1, and in summer lunch from 7 to 8 a.m. The work 
of the kettle man shall conform to the regulation hours, but shall be 
performed at the times designated by the employer. 

Article 11. Six days of labor shall constitute one week. Sunday 
work shall not exceed two hours, from 6 to 8 4. m., when only such 
work shall be done that admits no delay, and should it be necessary 
for beer wagons to run on Sunday, all work that exceeds two hours 
shall be paid double. 

Article 12. The wages shall be as follows: At the kettle, $15; in the 

“cellars, $15; in the malting rooms, $15, and in the wash-house, $12. 
The first man, of whom is expected that he shall be responsible for 
all work done in the brewery, shall receive $20 per week. This wages 
shall be paid weekly and remain so for the whole year. 

Article 13. Each brewery shall be entitled to one apprentice, who 
shall be engaged for three years at the following pay: For the first 
year $10, for the second year $11, and for the third year $12 per week. 
He shall not be less than 18 years and not over 21 years of age, and 
shall be instructed in all the departments. 

It is further agreed that if there is a vacancy in any brewery, 
inquiry shall be made of the secretary of the union if any member is 
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out of employment, and if so, he shall have the first chance. This 
agreement is to remain in force for one year, commencing May 2, 1887, 
and ending April 30, 1888, to which we have affixed our signatures 


this 2d day of May, 1887. 
(Employers’ names.) 
XX 


The following is the reply made by the employés : 


Troy, N. Y., April, 1887. 
To our Employers : 

Geyrtemun.— The Local Union No. 18, of the Beer Brewers’ National 
Union of America, respectfully submit for your consideration the fol- 
lowing articles: ; 

1. That only union members be employed in breweries. 

2. All employés must be members of the union, except one foreman. 

3. Men that are recommended by saloon-keepers, or such that are 
proprietors of saloons themselves, shall not be employed. ° . 

4. Sons of employers that are practicing in breweries, cannot 
become members of the union. ' 

5. The union shall not be compelled to admit into membership 
employés when there is reason to refuse their admittance. 

The union shall not be compelled to give any explanation for such 
refusal. But should any member be stricken from the list for any 
cause whatever, the employer shall have the privilege to know such 
cause if he deems it necessary. 

6. Only qualified brewers shall be employed in the cellars and at 
the kettle. A committee of three shall be organized to approve the 
ability of new employés. 

7. No employé shall be discharged for other than: the following 
reasons: Ist. Neglect of work; 2d. Refusal of work; 3d. Drunken- 
ness; 4th. Dishonesty; 5th. Disobedience to the orders of the 
employer or foreman. 

8. Should any employé be unable to work on account of sickness 
or disability, he shall not lose his position, except such sickness or 
disability shall exceed four months, when it shall depend upon the 
generosity of the employer. 

9. Should the employer, at the beginning of the winter season, 
deem it necessary to decrease the number of employés, those that, 
have been engaged last shall be first to be discharged. 

10. From May 1 to November 1, thirteen hours, and «from 
November 1 to May 1, twelve hours shall constitute a full day of 
labor, including two hours for meals. Work shall commence from 
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May 1 to November 1, at 5 «a. m. to 6 Pp. m., and from November 
1 to May 1, at 6 a. m. to 6 Pp. m., including lunch from 7 to 8 a. m., 
and dinner from 12 to 1 p. M. 

11.. Six days of labor shall constitute one week; Sunday work shall 
not exceed two hours, when only such work shall be done that admits 
no delay. Should it be necessary to run beer wagons on Sunday, all 
work done that exceeds two hours shall be paid double. 

12. The wages shall be as follows: At the kettle, $15; in the cellars, 
$15; in the malting rooms, $15, and in the wash-house, $12. The 
first man, of whom it is expected that he shall be responsible for all 
work done in the brewery, shall receive $25 per week. This pay shall 
remain so for the whole year, payable weekly. 

13. Each brewery shall be entitled to one apprentice, who shall be 
engaged for three years at the following pay: For the first year, $10; 
for the second year, $11, and for the third year, $12 per week. Hach 
apprentice shall be over 18 years of age and shall be instructed in all 
the departments. 

We trust that our employers will consider the above articles, so 
that we may enter a friendly written treaty, which shall remain in force 
for one year. 

We trust that you return this copy with your answer at the expira- 
tion of one week. 

Submitted by the Trades Assembly and Local Union No. 13 of the 
Beer Brewers’ National Union of America. 
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Committee. 

The agreement or treaty is as follows: 

Agreement between the brewers of Troy and vicinity and Unity 
Assembly, No. 9426, Knights of Labor. 

Section 1. On and after the signing of this agreement no person 
shall be employed inside of a brewery who is in bad standing with the 
Knights of Labor, except brewers and brewers’ assistants. 

§ 2. Ten hours shall constitute a day’s work for allinside men. On 
Sunday five hours shall constitute a day’s work for same, the employés 
to judge as to overtime. 

§ 3. The brewer’s assistant shall be head of the up-stairs depart- 
ment; the cellar and wash-room shall be considered one department. 


Wages. 


§ 4. Allinside men (meaning mash, floor-men and cellar-men proper), 
$12 per week; heads of departments, $15 per week. 
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§ 5. No working-card shall be issued to saloon keepers. This sec- 
tion shall not apply to saloon keepers at present employed in breweries.’ 

§6. Any difficulty arising in the future shall be settled by 
arbitration. ei 

This agreement shall remain in force for one year from date of 
signature. 


BRIDGE TENDERS. 


The men employed on one bridge are reported to have struck 
during the past year, on account of obnoxious rules, but were 
unsuccessful. The strike was abandoned. To all other questions, 
no answers. 


BRUSH MAKERS. 


Two strikes, one for refusal to recognize union rules, one for 
increase of wages, are reported. In the former 13 employés were 
engaged, all of whom lost positions ; cost to union $237; a boycott 
was declared, which is still pending. The other case was for 
increase of wages; number of persons engaged not given. It 
lasted 10 days, and was successful. Loss of wages to employés, 
$704; no estimate of gains, work being by piece. 

No. 7. In this case the shop was put on strike by the walking dele- 
- gate, because some of the men had not paid their union dues. Five 
employés were in default, and by inference became non-unionists. 
The delegate claimed that the firm should make the defaulters pay up 
or discharge them. The firm declined to interfere. The defaulting 
employés consented to pay up certain arrears, $3.00, but declined to 
pay other dues since accrued; therefore the whole shop was put on 
strike. Thirteen of them left, and their places were filled; others 
remained. A boycott was then declared. . 

No. 464. In this trade work is usually paid by the piece. Some 
-work in this shop was paid by the week, $8.00. The union considered 
it ought to be piece work, and put it up to $15.00 The firm submitted 


~ under protest, in busy time, and with a promise that other shops in 


like condition should be brought to time, which it is alleged has not 
been done. 


BUTCHERS — (Bzzr). 


Tn this department of the trade there were 5 strikes, including 
80 workers. One strike was settled’ by conciliation; 1 conciliation 
with labor organization, and 3 abandoned; total number of workers, 
80, of which 37 lost positions; 40 remained at work; loss to 
employers, $5,500; total loss of wages, $2,448. Causes of strikes: 
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To assist coal handlers, 1; unsuccessful; cost to employer, $3,000. 
Refusal to recognize union rules, 2; unsuccessful; loss in wages, 
$1,440. On account of obnoxious foreman, 1; compromised; loss 
in wages, $1,008; cost to employer, $2,500. Against use of boy- 
cotted material, 1 (threatened); successful. Boycott, 1; for refusal 
to recognize union rules; unsuccessful. To assist coal handlers, 1; 
unsuccessful. On account of obnoxious foreman, 1; successful. 
To other questions, no answers. 

Strikes at various wholesale slaughter-houses took place in July, 
for various causes—wages and the employment of non-union 
workers. 

No. 1163, 11634. Employers say: “The first strike we had by our 

men, on January 31, 1887, was by 21 skilled men in hanging beef 
inside the refrigerator compartments in English steamers. They had 
no grievance, but were ordered out by the Knights of Labor on 
account of the coal strike then going on, and the steamers using 
boycotted coal. 
. “The second strike was on July 9, 1887; 36 beef dressers out of 
our gang of butchers went out. This included all of the skilled 
dressers and butchers, excepting two. They demanded 50 cents a 
bullock instead of 40 cents for dressing, and that we reinstate a man 
that we had discharged some months before for drunkenness, he 
being a Knight of Labor, and that we discharge one of our best men, 
who had been with us 11 years, because he was not a Knight of 
Labor. We conceded the advance in pay, but declined the other two 
demands. 

“When our 21 hangers struck they tried to prevent others taking 
their places, which, if successful, would have incurred a very heavy 
loss to us on the beef already slaughtered and prepared for shipment. 
We broke in new men and got away most of our beef in time for the 
steamships. 

“The second strike on July 9 of the slaughterers and dressers 
took place when we had 980 cattle on hand, ready for slaughtering, 
and it was with great difficulty that we got the beef of these cattle 
prepared for shipment — besides we stopped buying more cattle, and 
cut short the shipments on five different steamers. The strikers 
undertook to prevent anyone else doing the work, but we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting our slaughtering done mostly by butchers from 
the Chicago houses.” 

No. 1201 says: “Before the strike we killed about 1,400 cattle 
weekly and during the first few weeks of the strike we had to kill 
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about 300 cattle less until we got all the help we needed. The 
_ strikers made an necon ee surrender and are very anxious to 
work again on old terms.’ 

No. 1219. This strike was settled by compromise and the hiring of 
union men. After settlement, and when business had been resumed, 
the firm was compelled, under threat of another strike, to discharge 
two men who had stood with the firm in the first strike. This was 
against the agreement and terms of settlement. 

A boycott is stated to have been issued by D. A 49, K. of L., against 
a meat company for importing ehleage killed beef into this market. ' 


BUTCHERS (CALF). 


In this trade 15 strikes were reported; the number of workers 
engaged 34, of whom 8 remained at work, 1 lost position; success- 
ful, 4; unsuccessful, 2; compromised, 8. The loss of wages was 
$1,944; union contributed $300. The causes of strikes were as. 
follows: Increase of wages, 15; mode of settlement, conciliation 
with employes, 6; conciliation with labor organization, 7 ; aban- 
doned, 2. 

The calf butchers in the uptown slaughter-houses of New York 
struck in May for a uniform scale of wages. Their wages were 
$12 to $15 a week for heavy work in the busy season and very 
little wages during the dull times. They demanded $20 all the 
year round, with a limit to 200 animals killed, above which 20 cents: 
ahead. The trouble was compromised and settled by some at a 
fixed wage of $12 to $16 per week. In other cases the strike died 
out without a formal settlement. 


BUTCHERS (Hos). . 


Three strikes reported in this branch of trade; 2 for discharge’ 
of non-union men, both unsuccessful ; number engaged, 30; lost 
positions, 28 ; loss of wages,$800 ; cost to union, $550 ; 1 for increase 
of wages, in which 32 were engaged ; successful ; no returns as to 
cost; estimated yearly gains, $3,328. One boycott reported unsuc- 
cessful ; no other questions are answered. 

In March last a trouble arose in two slaughter-houses on the 
west side of New York city. Owing, as the firms said, to a depres- 
sion in business some men were discharged. Others of thesmen 
not believing in the alleged cause for dismissal struck in sympathy, 
claiming moreover that they would be expected to do the work of 
the dismissed when there was plenty of work for all. Thereupon 
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the firms filled their places with non-unionists. On the top of this 
2 of the new men were set upon and beaten by the strikers. These 
assaults were followed by a union boycott of the employers; the 
contest. between masters and men was carried on with spirit; the 
former seeking to establish retail non-union stores, the latter 
appealing to. the consumers and to fellow workmen against the 
employers. 
CAR BUILDERS. 

One strike reported in this trade for discharge of union man} 
unsuccessful; number engaged, 182; loss of wages, $1,700; cost 
to union, $1,000. j 

In May last the men employed in a car works establishment in 
New York city, struck for an advance in wages. The scale of 
wages and earnings in this shop had been for sometime a matter 
of complaint. Non-union men were also admitted into the shop. 
The men who struck were not all complainants on their own 
account, for many struck “in sympathy.” 

Some of the men had demanded an advance in rates of pay, but 
this the employer refused to give and preferred to hire new hands, 
union or not. It was even said that the employer sought non- 
unionists, and had an iron-clad agreement for all applicants, 

It was reported that,an arbitration had been made. This, how- 
ever, had not got beyond preliminary talk. The State Arbitrators 
had some talk with the employers, without any result. Many of 
the men getting tired of waiting returned to work. 

No. 989. The employer reports strike as caused by the discharge 
of one workman and says the shop is non-union. Although the 
formal return gives the “cause of strike” as “dismissal of one man” 
the other answers show that there were claims for recognition of 
organization, also that “no mechanic be employed at less than $2 per 
day,” with other gains to piece workers. 


CAR EMPLOYEES. 


Strikes are reported in 5 establishments, 4 of which were suc- 
cessful and 1 compromised. The number of persons engaged is 
reported 2,152; amount lost in wages, $2,915; estimated annual 
gain, $4,368. Causes and details of strikes are.as follows: 

One for reduction of hours; 1,500 engaged on 11 lines; unsuccessful; 
and 1 for increase of wages (threatened) 350 engaged; successful; and 
1 against obnoxious inspector, successful; loss of wages, $400; 1 for 
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refusal to recognize union rules; loss of wages, $15; 1 for reduction of 
hours (threatened). Boycotts were declared in 4 cases. As to their 
results, no returns. To other questions, no answers. 


New York CIty. x 


Both in New York and Brooklyn the daily reports in the news- 
papers indicate a chronic state of grumble and dissatisfaction at 
rules, wages, hours and the general condition of a car employé’s 
existence. This Bureau has so much work todo in matters of open 
controversy that it has no time to inquire into rumors and ferret 
out their reliableness. Now and ‘then, however, a case arises which 
is worth notice as containing specific allegations that go beyond 
rumor. For instance, in several New York dailies in December, 
1886, the following appeared : 

“The old men (on the line mentioned), Knights of Labor, are being 
quietly discharged and their places filled with new men. Of late every 
man seeking employment of the company has to sign what is known 
as the ‘iron-clad oath’ agreement. The terms of it are that no man 
is to join any union whose rules do or may conflict with those of the 
company. The rules bind a man to obey all the rules of the company 
or any it may adopt. Drivers are also required to have at least $10 
change and are made responsible for damage the horses or cars may 
sustain. A fine of $15 is imposed on drivers who break the rules, but 
they must agree to regard the $15 not as a fine but as ‘liquidated 
damages.’ ” 


The rules of ihe company provide that when a detective reports 
against a driver that the detective’s word will be regarded as “ con- 
clusive evidence.” / 

If this be only reasonably true ‘and not altogether an invention, 
it is a state of things that ought to be sat upon heavily, In another 
case a man was dismissed for the alleged offense of tieing his lines 
to the dash-board while he made change for a passenger. The 
offense was that he was a marked man, an agitator. 

A committee of D. A. 75, street car employés organization, took 
these cases up and waited on Mr. Chauncey M. Depew and afterwards 
on Mr. Addison Cammack, the result of which was a letter to the 
president of the Central Cross Town Line. After the perusal of 
this communication he made conciliatory speeches and promises 
that for a time had the effect of quieting the men and postponing ) 
the threatened tie-up. 
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A curious instance of the far-reaching octopus-like stretch of 
power which is a logical characteristic of the Knights of Labor 
profession and practically demonstrates the proposition that “ the 
injury of one is the concern of all,” was reported in the newspapers 
last May. It was stated merely as an item, without drawing any 
moral from the pregnant instance. Away in Indianapolis, 
on a certain street railroad, the management and the men 
were at odds about wages. Leading stockholders live in 
Cleveland ; and their votes might control action on the Indianapolis 
line, therefore it was proposed to include Cleveland in the trouble. 
Ti also seems that an Indianapolis and Cleveland railroad capitalist 
held stock’ in Brooklyn roads; therefore it was suggested that 
Brooklyn should have a tie-up in order, through related interests, 
to reach non-related liabilities, and to control effects at hand by 
action at a distance. This looks like the practice of international 
war brought into the circle of civil life. It is suggested that the 
three-cities’ property is all in a single person, therefore if,one com- 
pany offends, the other two should suffer. 


Brooklyn. 


In July last it was pretty generally asserted, and there were 
facts in evidence to justify the rumor, that the whole body of street 
car men were dissatisfied, and that it was more than the grumbling 
of chronic malcontents. They had cause. Agreements had been 
made only to be broken; men in authority had not kept promises. 
Dismissals for prejudice, obnoxious officials, rigid observance of 
trivial regulations were common causes of complaint ; over work 
with under pay, with no end of petty opposition, were generally 
alleged, and the time had come when patience ceased to be a 
virtue. 

It was generally felt that 10,000 men had a permanent cause of 
complaint against the handful of employers, who all acted as if in 
the bond of a common purpose and sentiment. 

District Assembly 75, Knights of Labor, includes all street rail- 
road employés of New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey. It under- 
took a movement in December, 1886, intended to settle all differ- 
ences between employers and employés. A form of ‘agreement 
was drawn up, which was forwarded to every local assembly, and a 
request was made for a uniform agreement and permanent adjust- 
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ment of differences. The agreement was in eighteen clauses, the 
most important of which was as follows: 


“No conductor, driver, brakeman or gripman to work more than 
twelve hours per day in fourteen consecutive hours. 

“Dinner and supper hours to be allowed. “Swing cars to be 
limited in number. 

“Hostlers, hitchers and other employés to work ten hours within 

' twelve consecutive hours, with breakfast and dinner time. 

“Extra work 30 cents an hour. 

“Employés not to be discharged without good and sufficient reason 
given to them. © \ 

“The under-officials of the road shall be instructed to bear in mind 
the fact that if a man is compelled to work for a living, he is never- 
theless a man, and should be treated as such and not as one of the 
brute creation. We only desire fair treatment and proper recognition 
from our superiors. 

‘Conductors, drivers, etc., and other employés’ wages fixed. 

“Conductors and drivers not required to clean ears or tend to fires, 
except on the road, and all supplies to be furnished by the company. 

“Uniforms to be settled by each company and their employés. 

“Four horses require two drivers. 

“Hostlers not to take care of more than 20 horses. 

“Special arrangements on certain lines as to Sundays and holidays. 

“Where car detained by unavoidable accident employers to pay for 
time. 

“No employé to be discharged or discriminated against because of 
connection with labor organization.” 

No. 155. The employers in their returns to bureau inquiries, 
remark: “Employés served this company with form of agreement. to 
be entered into. In reply the company posted a notice to its employés 
stating it would, as soon as practicable, announce a general schedule 
of wages and hours of labor. The employés did not give the com~ 
pany an opportunity to make this announcement, but two days after 
said notice was posted, without any notice in advance, the road was 
‘tied up.” 

This narrative, brief and dry, does not give more than a bare 
suggestion of the trouble and inconvenience to which a great city 
was put one day before Christmas, the most important business 
day of the year for the general public and the storekeepers. The 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company comprised eleven city lines. By 
this strike the loss to trade might be reckoned at over a million of 
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dollars, while the disappointment and inconvenience to the general 
public cannot be estimated. And all for a matter which, when the 
jinale came, was settled in a couple of hours, and because a num- 
ber of workingmen were claiming concessions which, as the event 
proved, were nothing more than their just due. 

The Brooklyn City Railroad Company is made up of eleven lines 
of road traversing the city in various directions. The employés 
were banded together for support and protection and are repre- 
sented by the executive committee of the Empire Protective Asso- 
ciation, D. A. 75, Knights of Labor. The employés have long had 


grounds for dissatisfaction at the way in which the city lines were 
run; long hours, small wages and the customary grievances with 


which the public has been made too familiar by the frequent pro- 
tests of the street car employés against the exaction of the railroad 
officials, whose chief aim is to secure dividends, in which the 
cutting down of working expenses and the lowest possible wages to 
lesser employés are a condition precedent. 

The employés had often set forth their grievances, the public 
press knew them and had warned the managers and superintendent, 
but the officials were deaf and blind. Rumor of discontent had, it 
was commonly known, reached the managerial office, but there was 
no overture to a settlement, except that any employé was always at 
liberty to come and make his individual complaint, which the men 
well understood implied prompt dismissal. The door was always 
open. 

It was pretended that the disagreement between employer and 
employé was on a point of honor, and that it was a case for negotia- 
tion face to face without intermediaries. Butif there was no griev- 
ance what was there to discuss, whether by principal or seconds? 
The men did not care to make formal complaints, to which no 
attention would have been paid. What they did was to state their 
ease to their union, the officers of which presented the men’s 
requests. It may be, doubtless it often is, an annoyance to have 
complaints made to which one is not disposed, but yet is obliged 
to listen. This was the case here. The employer, the railroad 
manager, declined to hear anything about grievances through a 
third person. The public at large know nothing, care nothing, 
about such matters until it feels the pinch of inconvenience. 

On December 18 the employés, through their district organi- 
zation, had submitted to the manager a list with eighteen 
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specifications of grievances, embodying low wages, long and irregu- 
lar hours, duties, employment of men on jobs or trips at very low 
wages, earning only eighty cents a day, and other items of discon- 
tent to be encountered in the conduct of a great establishment. Of 
course trade griefs were collective in character, involving classes, 
not individuals. The company had been paying eleven per cent. 
dividends, with $517,000 surplus earnings; and had done even 
better, and the manager wished to keep up the standard. 

On December 21, the president issued a protest, in which 
he acknowledged the receipt of “a paper.” Of the requests 
made in it no notice was taken except to say that the president 
would issue “a circular embracing the company’s grievances as to 
the duties to be done by the employés in future,” and declining to 
negotiate with “societies which assume to control your” (the 
employés) ‘course or its own” (the company’s). After this notice 
the Knights of Labor committee called at the company’s office, 
but the president said he had nothing to add to the “notice to 
employés” referred to. 

Thereupon a tie-up was ordered, and the next day, December 
23, various lines were all stopped, except a very few cars 
run under police protection to keep the lines open and cover 
the franchises. The men said openly that they distrusted the 
president, who would not listen to their complaints if the lines 
could be kept open for a few days till after the Christmas 
holidays. 

Arbitration Commissioner Donovan offered his services to the 
company, which were politely declined. The tie-up was effective ; 
on the evening of the 23d, the preliminaries of peace were settled, 
and a notice was drawn up and transmitted by the president to 
Mayor Whitney and Commissioner Donovan, as follows: 


“We appreciate your efforts to bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the existing tie-up on our roads. We have considered your 
propositions, and at your earnest request and in the interest of the 
public, the company and our employés, we accept and adopt your ° 
recommendation for the settlement, and assure you that the new 
time-table shall have no regular run that will occupy more than 
twelve consecutive hours. 

“No swing shall cover more than fourteen consecutive hours. 

“No tripper or tripper swing shall be paid less than fifty cents per 
day. 
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“All the above refer to the new time-table. That all other so-called 
erievances shall be submitted by a committee of one employé from 
each road of the company to meet, confer and settle. 

“ That all the employés shall return to work in the same position 
they occupied when they quit work last night. 

«That the men engaged to fill vacancies will be retained in the 
services of the company.” 


This document is a little defective in form, but we do not expect 
niceties of composition even from railroad managers in the stress 
and pressure of a Christmas tie-up. 

The terms were communicated by the mayor and Mr. Donovan 
to the Knights of Labor executive committee and accepted as 
satisfactory pro tem., and word was sent out immediately declaring 
the strike off. 

~The questions covered were considered vital; the other points 
in issue could be discussed afterwards one by one, but it was with 
difficulty that the president, who is represented in the press 
accounts as a self-posed disciplinarian, could be induced to accept, 
the representation of the men by the Knights of Labor. 

The DeKalb Avenue Railroad, through its vice-president, 
made a separate contract with its employés. The DeKalb Avenue 
had not been included in the other strike simply because the vice-- 
president raised no difficulties as to forms and temporized 
judiciously. He tided over the holidays. 

After the settlement of the tie-up, and the recognition of the 
Knights of Labor as representatives of the men, there yet remained 
the outstanding demands or requests, including the momentous 
question of a new time-table. On this, which is the very fount 
and origin of a railroad employé’s troubles and disgusts, a new tie- 
up had very nearly arisen. True, the new draft had been seen and 
approved by the Knights of Labor delegate, but that person was 
either not acquainted with the make up of time-tables, or was not 
fully instructed as to the wishes and temper of his constituents. 
He accepted it prematurely. On its being posted, the men broke 
out in revolt, spoke contemptuously of their friend and advocate, 
and threatened worse things than had gone before, unless that time- 
table was reconstructed. This gave the president a triumph; he 
would take pleasure in making things satisfactory. The men’s 
welfare was the company’s interest, etc. 
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The table, with the assistance of competent revisers, was 
remodeled and made satisfactory. 
While the trouble was yet in the air, the press had foreseen it, 
_and the following from the Tribune, December 22, readily and con- \ 
cisely shows the situation. x: 
“There is trouble brewing again between the street railroad com- 
panies and their employés. The men have prepared an agreement, 
which has been presented to several lines in Brooklyn, and to one in this 
city, but as yet the employers have paid little attention to it. The 
propositions of the men are mainly just, the principal ones being that 
no conductor, driver, brakeman or,gripman shall be required to work 
more than 12 hours a day, the work to be performed within 14 con- 
secutive hours, and that no car shall pay less than $1.50 a day. The 
employés want the arrangement to last for a year at least, and 
threaten to tie up the roads if.their requests are not granted. The 
companies will consult their own welfare, and the convenience of their 
patrons, by meeting the men in a spirit of fairness and consideration. 
‘The employés thus far have shown moderation and self-restraint,” 


Mayor Whitney, of Brooklyn, in his message, referred to the car 
strike, and the position assumed by railroad companies, thus: 

“The notion that a company may, at its option, suspend travel, or, 
what is equivalent to it, decline to employ labor needed to keep its 
line in action, unless it can have men on its own virtually servile 
terms, is so preposterously at variance with the law and with common 
sense that I must attribute its existence to a long period of exemption 
on the part of our railroad corporations, from the restraint alike of 
reason and public policy.” 

An extended inquiry into the causes and methods of the strike 
afterwards took place before the court of aldermen, in which the 
general conclusion seemed to be that the burden of blame rested 
on the superintendent, whose ideas of management belonged to 
the one-man-power order. 

Outside of the specific questions from which the above strike 
and lock-out originated, some minor topics are involved, which, 
though not practically discussed, may seem worthy of consideration. 

The strikers complained that “union men were weeded out.” 
Trade unions are presumably composed of qualified persons in 
their respective callings. In the case of certain callings, sand 
particularly engineers, the fitness of the men for the. calling 
involves not only the profits of the shareholders, but the property 
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and safety of the public. It is therefore not quite optional, either 
in law or morals, that the railroad employer shall hire whom he 
likes, or that he may do as he wills with his own. 

Another question was the right of complaint and remonstrance, 
which seems to have been despotically denied by the superintend- 
ent, and was characterized by him as an “offense.” Upon this it 
is only to remark that such autocratic doctrine does not harmonize 
with the American idea. 

No. 1093. Car employés remark: “The employés state the cause of 
strike, ‘Employment of an inspector who had made himself obnoxious 
by making false statements about the men to the manager of the 
railroad.’ The company removed him from the position of inspector, 
but gave him a situation in which he could not interfere with the 
drivers, conductors and others employed on the road.” 

Employer remarks: “The cause of strike was an obnoxious 
inspector. Said inspector has been in the employ of the company for 
about five years, and had filled the positions of conductor, starter, 
special, watchman and inspector, and while holding said positions 
always was attentive, temperate and strictly honest; also a good 
disciplinarian, and because he was always looking after the company’s 
interests, and enforced the very important rules and regulations of 
the company, he was disliked. Four lines, 700 horses, 100 cars and 
300 employés ceased to work; all on account of a young man twenty- 
seven years old. Special legislation in some form cannot come too 
soon to protect the willing worker, male or female, and capital 
invested.” 


Wilhamsburgh and Flatbush Railroad. 

Four lines, employing 500 men, are united in the Williamsburgh 
and Flatbush Railroad Company. 

The inspector was said to be arbitrary, and had become very 
unpopular. He was eaten up with zeal for his employers, and was 
severe and overbearing to his fellow-servants. Twelve men were 
discharged for trotting their horses down hill; one minute late was 
a crime. The employés sent in a committee to remonstrate. The 
president promised redress, but did nothing. Sunday is a great 
day on the line; the employés took the law into their own hands, 
and tied up just in time to spoil the Sunday trade. The president 
came to terms, and removed the unpopular inspector to another 
place in which he could do his duty less obnoxiously. The men 
did not impute personal spites or dislikes to the inspector, but he 
was a martinet in whose eyes faults were crimes. 

32 
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Broadway Railroad, New York City. 

A few days after the Brooklyn tie-up was settled a demand was 
made in New York by some of the employés for an advance in 
wages. The Broadway is notoriously the hardest line in the city 
to work and the strain on men and horses is very severe. The 
drivers were not anxious to make difficulties, but thought they did 
mighty hard work for their money and asked an advance to $2.25. 
They were averse to extreme measures, and when, at their meet- 
ings, some of the hot-heads talked “tie-up” the majority promptly 
sat down on the proposal, and preferred to take their chances with 
the president, who, they thought,‘showed a disposition to reduce 
hours even if he would not advance wages. July 12 the peace- 
makers were painfully disappointed. A new time-table was made 
out, which reduced the number of trips and by reason of which 

several employés were turned off. The company said there had 


been a very large fall off in business. 
& 


Third Avenue, New York City. 


A boycott notice was reported as follows in the press as having 
been issued and posted under date March 1: 


“Friends of organized labor, attention, and all friends of the wage- 
worker, brothers and friends: 

“You are respectfully requested not to patronize the cars of the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company, for the following reasons: 

“They are in a filthy and unsanitary condition, as acknowledged by 
the stockholders of the company. 

“They employ inexperienced men, ‘scab’ labor, thereby endangering 
the lives of passengers. An examination of the records of the coro- 
ner’s office and of the differentcourts showing the number of deaths 
and the enormous numbers of damage suits now pending ‘against the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company, from April 16, 1886, up to the present 
date, will verify the above statement and prove beyond a doubt that 
the persons employed to operate the road are utterly incompetent. 
Trusting you will give your aid and support in this our struggle 
against a corporation which has proved itself anenemy of all working: 
men and women, we are respectfully. 


b) 


B) 


“The Committee.” 
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Long Island Railroad Employes. 


A difference between railroad employés and employers arose 
during the past year on the Long Island railroad which may be of 
considerable importance. The question is whether engineers shall 
pay for damage to company’s property from collisions and other 
accidents. The liability having been settled and the damage fixed 
by the authority of the owners, against whose decision there is no 
appeal, the amount is charged against the wages due to the offend- 
ing employé. That there is a reasonable liability for damages in 
case of carelessness by employés can scarcely be controverted. 
But whether the employer should be judge, jury and sheriff may 
be questioned, and this is a matter which some employés desire to 
have settled on an equitable basis. 


. RocHESTER. 


No. 784. In these cases there was no formal strike. It did not 
go beyond the service of a demand for better pay and shorter hours. 
A strike was implied. The companies came to terms, and matters in 
difference were compromised. One of the demands made by the Car 
Drivers’ Assembly was especially just and somewhat touching: 

“That the under officials of the road be instructed to bear in mind 
the fact that if a man is compelled to work for a living he is, neverthe- 
less, a man, and should be treated as such, and not as one of the 
brute creation. We only desire fair treatment and proper recognition 
from our employers.” 


The employers’ returns are as follows: 


“Previous to those demands the men were working in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 hours per day; that is, some were working less, and some 
were working more, and they were receiving $1.66, $1.75 and $1.874 
per day. Those were the three scales of prices. Well, the men 
had to clean their own cars, wash them on Sunday or once a week, 
and oftener if it was necessary, as in muddy weather, when they had to 
wash them every morning. In their demands they required $2 per 
day for old, experienced men; reliefs, $1.87; and extra men, $1.75, 
with no washing or taking care of cars. Previous to the time those 
demands were made they had to work at night; when they pulled in, 
the men had to put their own horses out and secure them in the. 
stalls. As it is now, the company takes care of the horses, so that all 
a man has to do is to take his horse to the door and they take care of 
him after he is in the barn. So far as the hours are concerned, we 
asked for 12 consecutive hours, but we compromised the matter in 
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order to avoid trouble, the men conceding to leave the hours as they. 
are now. The great trouble with the men here is that we have what 
they call reliefs. These men take the cars early in the morning and 
run them until 11 or 12 o’clock.. Then these men work late at night 
and early in the morning, so the object was to.make 12 consecutive 
hours and wipe out that early and late business, but we conceded it. 
They conceded to us $2 per day; they conceded to us that they would 
wash the cars and take care of them. The drivers only were to go on 
the cars and drive them. They were to build the fires and take care 
of the horses. The old men receive $2 per day, and when a new man 
is in the employ of the company 6 months he receives $1.75. Before 
he has worked 6 months he gets $1.66, and after he has worked 15. 
months for the company he receives $2 per day. By this reduction 
of the hours it gives 25 or 30 extra drivers more work, and conse- 


9 


,quently more pay. 
The organization representing the employés rondeien as follows: 
“We asked for 10 hours’ work and they gave us 10} hours. We 

worked previous to that 13 and 14 hours per day. Besides that, the 

men do not have any changes to make now. Formerly the men had 
so many horses to take charge of and changes to make, but now they. 
have no changes. Before the demands were made the barnmen 

“received $1.374 per day, and the feeders were getting $1.62}. The 

barnmen now receive $1.50 for 9 months in the year, and $1.373 per 
day during the months of January, February and March, The feeders 
are now getting $1.75 per day for 9 months, and $1.62 for the 3 
months. Before the demand the men had to take care of 15 or 16 
horses, and go off on other streets and change horses, but now they 
have only got their regular 103 hours every day, and if they work any 
over-time they are paid extra for it. Since April 1, when our demands 
were conceded, the company has had to hire 10 or 15 more men to do 
the work in the barns.” 

Agreement between the organization repr chonele employés and the 
Rochester City and Brighton Railroad Company: 

First. That twelve and one-half (124) consecutive hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, with one (1) hour out for breakfast and one (1) 
hour out for dinner. 

Second. That no employé shall be required to care for more than 
‘sixteen (16) horses per day, with changes excluded. 

Third. That no employé shall be discharged without a good. and 
sufficient reason being given his representative. 

Fourth. That the under officials be instructed to bear in mind the 
fact, that if a man is compelled to work for a living, he is neverthe- 
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less a man, and should be treated as such, and not.as one of the 
brute creation. We only desire fair treatment and proper recognition 
from our employers, 

fyth. All barn-men shall receive one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per day, and all feeders shall receive one dollar and seventy-five cents 
($1.75) per day from April 1 to January 1, and from January 1 to 
April 1 $1.374 and $1.621, respectively. 

Sixth. This agreement shall take effect April 1, 1887, and continue 
in effect until April 1, 1888. 

No. 784. Agreement between the organization representing the car 
conductors and drivers and the Rochester City and Brighton Railroad 
Company : 

first. All conductors and drivers shall have at least forty (40) min- 
utes for dinner ; all late conductors or drivers shall have at least 
forty (40) minutes for supper, except on trip cars. 

Second. All extra time worked on snow plows, shall be paid at the 
rate of twenty-five (25) cents per hour ; all other over-time shall be 
paid twenty (20) cents per hour. 

Third. That no employé shall be discharged without a good and 
sufficient reason being given his representative, if asked for. 

Fourth. That the under-officials of the road be instructed to bear in 
mind the fact, that if a man is compelled to work for a living, he is 
nevertheless a man, and should be treated as such, and not as one of 
the brute creation. We only desire fair treatment and proper 
recognition from our employers. 

fifth. That all conductors and drivers shall receive two ($2) dollars 
per day, after they have been in the employ of the company fifteen 
(15) months. All extra conductors and drivers shall receive one dol- 
lar and sixty-six cents ($1.66) per day until they have been in the 
employ of the company six months; after six months they shall 
receive one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per day until they 
have been in the employ of the company fifteen (15) months ; after 
fifteen (15) months they shall receive two ($2) dollars per day. 

Sith. That conductors and drivers shall not be required to wash or 
sweep their cars, inside or outside, but shall dust the car and clean 
the windows inside ; they shall not be required to tend their fires 
except when running on the road. 

Seventh. No conductor or driver shall be required to handle his horse, 
except while attached to the car, except that he shall deliver horse in barn. 

Eighth. That in all cases where cars are detained on the road through 
fire or unavoidable accident, not the fault of the employé, on the last 
trip, they shall be paid as if running on the road. 
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Ninth. No employé shall be discharged or discriminated against by 
the company because of his connection with any labor organization. 

Tenth. That conductors and drivers shall be paid full time for 
Sundays. 

Eleventh. All marks against a conductor or driver for being late to 
take out his car shall be cancelled at the end of six months. 

Twelfth. This agreement shall take effect April 1, 1887, and shall 
continue in force until April 1, 1888. 


CARPET WORKERS. 


Three strikes were reported, including 3,705 persons. Causes of 
which were: One, reduction of hours and discharge of prominent 
Knights of Labor; result, a compromise ; 2, to assist coal handlers; 
3, refusal to recognize rules of Knights of Labor; these were lost; — 
the loss of wages was $29,500 in two of the strikes, and in one 255. 
strikers lost positions. To all other inquiries the replies were 
negative except that one firm reported small loss in “interest by 
non-use of plant. 

The carpet industry of this State is limited in the number of 
establishments, but those that we have are of high character and 
importance. 

In January, 1887, a strike took place in a New York ‘city factory 
and 2,500 hands went out. A handful only remained at work; 
why they did so remain, in opposition to the general sentiment, is 
not explained. The cause of the strike is not quite intelligible. 
It originated partly in a reduction of wages; although that does not 
seem to have been a very prominent grievance. The main impulse 
to the strike is found in the dismissal of certain employés some 
time last year. ‘Toward the close of the year a change had been 
made in the executive of the great firm, and soon after the change 
certain old employés, who had been active strikers in 1884, but 
had been reinstated, were again dismissed. So far as can be under- 
stood the trouble originated in the clashing of two labor unions 
formed inside the factory. A new superintendent and relative of 
the head of the firm is alleged to-have caused trouble by raking 
over the old difficulties and reviving old grudges. The contentions 
for mastery of the two labor factions seem a more probable cause 
of trouble than the revival of dead and buried grievances bya new 
superintendent. That gentleman himself is reported as saying: 
“Tt is a dispute among the unions in our factory. I don’t know 
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anything about it. When they settle it among themselves I 
suppose they will resume work.” 

Another statement made by a person in authority was to the 
effect that “ differences of opinion between the two unions inside 
the factory led to frequent caucuses during working hours. At these 
caucuses the rules and orders of the superintendent were discussed. 
The superintendent objected to this as interrupting work, and 
finding the operatives intractable he dismissed several. Some of 
the more advanced disputants claimed the right to discharge and 
hire employés, to which the superintendent decidedly objected.” 

Another explanation made in’the public press at the time set the 
matter forward in this way: 

“Three months ago anephew of the senior member of the firm, 
was made superintendent of the factory. The new superintendent 
thought it desirable to break the influence of the Progressive Carpet 
Weavers, which had always been favorably regarded by the firm. He 
began by removing many who were prominent and active in that 
association. These removals caused discontent among the workmen, 
who notified the firm that unless the discharged persons were rein- 
stated or sufficient reasons given for their removal, all the workmen 
would be called out. A committee waited on the superintendent, 
but he would make no explanations. A reduction of wages is\ also 
announced, but the question to be first settled is that of the dis- 
charged employés.” 

These variations serve to illustrate the difficulties often en- 
countered by this Bureau in arriving at the real bottom cause of 
quarrel—a difficulty incident to all quarrels, national, sectional or 
personal. 

January 26 a conference took place between Messrs. Hayes 
and Bailey for the Knights of Labor and the representatives of the 
firm. The demands made for the operatives were : 

“The reinstatement of twelve union hands who had been discharged 
for being unionists ; second, the discharge of the new superintendent; 
and, third, the countermanding of the 10 per cent. reduction.” 


After discussion, an adjournment was taken, but it was found 
necessary to get further instructions on both sides. After a delay 
for this purpose it was finally settled thus : “ Old hands to be rein- 
stated ; representatives of the hands to talk over all grievances, 
with power to adjust the same; the mill to be considered a union 
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mill, and the ee to have power to examine cards ; 5 per font 
reduction in wages.” 

No. 8. The employers remark that their strike was settled on the 
following terms: > 

“Agreement entered into between the repr esentatives of E. S. 
Higgins & Co. with the district executive board of District Assembly 
No. 126: 

«1, That the company shall reinstate all their former employés in 
their former places on the starting of their machines, which includes 
all who have been laid off or discharged since December 1, 1886. 

«9. That we will make the factory‘a Knight of Labor factory and that 
a proper officer shall be appointed by District Assembly 126 to examine 

‘all cards of members at the end of each quarter; in case of any dis- 
obedience of the laws of the Knights of Labor, that they cree be sus- 
pended until complied with. 

«3. That the present prices shall be subject to a reduction of 5 
per cent.; and in case of a request for either an advance or a‘weduction 
at any time, two weeks’ notice shall be given. 

“4, All disputes hereafter arising in the factory shall be submitted 
to a joint committee of employés and employers for adjustment. 

“5. That in all cases where persons are laid off owing to slackness 
of work, those employed last shall be first laid off, proved incom- 
petency excepted; and this shall not include where the manufacture 
of any grade of goods (carpets) is to be stopped. 

“6. Upon the signing of this agreement the people shall be ordered 
to return to work.” 

The firm adds: Since the strike of January 24, we have had two small 
strikes with our employés among themselves on account of the above 

agreement, and in which the firm oe no part other than having: the 
agreement carried out.” 


These arrangements having been made, it was ttiongne that 
peace was permanently established. But that was not to be yet. 
The new trouble was an off-shoot of the terrible coal strike. The 
factory engineer belonged to D. A. 49, whose activity in the long- — 
shoremen and coal strikes is detailed elsewhere. No. 49 notified 
the carpet works that they must not raise steam with “scab ” coal. 
To the outside world this seems to have been a genuine act 
founded on 49’s attitude in the coal strike, but inside the factory it 
was attributed to jealousy of D. A. 126, having taken the chief 
part in the conduct and settlement of the carpet strike. Whatever 
the real motive and sentiment, the act gave room to critics to com- 
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ment on the difficulties thrown in the way of employers in dealing 
with jealous and conflicting labor organizations. It was alleged 
that this off-shoot of the “coal” strike was chargeable to the 
factory engineers, who were grumbling at the 5 per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages, to wuich they in common with the weavers had been © 
subjected, and that the “scab” coal was a mere pretext. After 
over ten days delay, the second strike was taken off, and the people 
went to work again. The precise terms of settlement are not 
stated, but it is presumed that the engineers were not subjected to 
the 5 per cent. reduction. 

In April a third strike took place at the same factory. It was a 
renewal of the old trouble between the two organizations. 

Some dismissals having taken place from the working force, it was 
alleged that these dismissals had been invidiously selected from 
the forty-niners. This complaint was investigated by Master 
Workman Bailey, a representative of 49, and the result was that 
he called out all the members of 49. 

_ The immediate result of this act was that the engineers who 
belonged to 49 went out, but their places were promptly filled by 
the master workman of D. A. 126. 

The strike or call out was the beginning of a bitter struggle 
between 49 and 126, in the course of which the general executive 
board of the order saw fit to revoke the several charters of the Car- 
pet Workers’ National District Assembly 126 ; and in order to make 
this revocation effective, the general executive board resorted to 
the extreme measure of publishing what amounted to a “boycott” 

_ of the products of the factory, by issuing a circular to all local 

assemblies directing them to send out committees, and to apprise 

dealers that the Knights of Labor executive board cannot recom- 
mend the firm and their goods to the patronage of the order, and 
inclosing a list of firms who kept this firm’s goods. 

The immediate result of this extreme measure was a storm of 
indignation throughout the labor ranks. The Central Labor 
Union met it by a resolution: 

“Wuerras, It is reported in the press that the general executive 
board of the Knights of Labor has virtually levied a boycott upon 
the carpet works of E.S. Higgins & Co., which firm employs none but 
union hands, and pays the best wages in the trade, for the reason, we 
believe, that the employés of said firm dared not do what they con- 
sidered right. 

33 
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“Resolved, That we, the Central Labor Union, do protestagainst the 
said boycott, and denounce the action of the general executive board 
of the Knights of Labor as unjust, arbitrary and uncalled for. 

“Resolved, That we pledge our sympathy and MOE of all organi- - 
zations affected by said boycott.” 


Several cases of assault were reported as having occurred by 
reason of the strike. 


No. 8863. The employer described this strike as trouble between D. 
A.’s 49 and 126. As to “cause of strike” he says: “Strike was caused 
by D. A. 126, Knights of Labor, refusing to comply with the orders of . 
the general executive board, as we understand the matter, and the 
trouble is still pending. The loss in skilled hands is quite considera- 


me ble, and continued up to date (August 29), and ‘will until eeueds no | 


doubt.” 
Lone IsLanp. 


~ At an oil-cloth works in Astoria, L. I.,:a number of men were 
fined, in small sums, for various breaches of rules. This led to 
their refusal to work, and after that to quarrels and fights with 
newly hired hands. 

YONKERS. 


In October, a carpet manufactory in Yonkers discharged a 
number of work people. The ground assigned was the extreme 
dullness of trade, but it was remarked that those dismissed had, 
many of them, been concerned in an old strike, mostly females. 

A peculiar case in this trade was mentioned in last year’s report 
(p. 519). A strike took place ina Brooklyn establishment employ- 
_ ing a large number of girls, on account of the dissolute conduct of 
the young men who were in positions of authority and trust. The 
employer, against whom there were no charges of complicity or bad 
example, was a man of peculiar views as to moral responsibility, 
and preferred that his girls, over a hundred in number, should go 
on strike rather than that he should cause himself inconvenience 
_ by removing evil-doers from places of trust. He not only refused 
all reports of the state of his establishment to this Bureau, but 
withheld all encouragement from the attempts of well-intending 
citizens to bring the offenders to justice. The strike wag continued 
into this year, but failed from the inability of the girls to maintain 
themselves without wages; although citizens convinced of the 
justice of their case contributed liberally. The offenders against — 
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' morals and decency were brought into the courts, and in one case a 
conviction was secured; although in another case legal ingenuity 
enabled the delinquent to escape punishment. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS. 


Only 1 strike in this trade ; unsuccessful ; 170 were engaged, of 
whom 130 lost positions ; wages lost, $5,000 ; cost to union, $500; 
cause of strike, an obnoxious foreman. 

The Laurel Hill Chemical works are situated at Newtown, L. L., just 
outside of Long Island City limits. About 300 persons are employed, 
most of them unskilled laborers, for the manufacture of chemicals, 
though on a scientific basis it requires a good deal of rough labor. 
In August last there was a strike for the most part made up of the 
unskilled. Their cause of strike was insufficient wages, the cause 
of which again was that their time was not all filled. There were 
too many hours off which were made up in jobs. Many asked a 
full week’s regular work. The factory is situated in’a lonesome 
region and the strikers belong to a rough class; so the proprietors 
of the works thought it useful to apply to the United States 
marshal, who turned over the application to the sheriff for protec- 
tion, stormy threats having been used against any new comers or 
applicants for work. The sheriff detached twelve specials for the 
protection of persons and property; these specials were reinforced 
by a squad of 25 Pinkerton’s detectives. | At whose cost and charge 
the Pinkerton’s served does not appear. 

The Laurel Hill works are on the banks of Newtown creek, up 
which lighters and small steamers can bring cargoes. To this mode 
of approach the strikers gave particular attention and established 
a line of pickets. The empioyers did succeed in bringing a party 
of laborers from New York. These were assailed by the residents, 
male and female, on their arrival, but it was not considered prudent 
to send them back and so they were given sleeping quarters and 
food rations in the factory. All this turbulence was in spite of the 
presence of the specials and Pinkertons. A truck load of acid 
was got out only under guard of Pinkerton’s armed, and threaten- 
ing to shoot any who interfered with the team or the load. The 
mob, however, stood off and threw stones. In one case a driver with 
a load of acid for the sugar-houses was caught by a gang of 
strikers, many of them women, just inside the city lines and set 
upon with clubs and stones and the man was so injured that he 
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had to be taken to the hospital. In another case, one of the labor- 
ers having voluntarily gone back to work, a mob of women and 
children broke into his little house and wrecked it. The factory 
superintendent said: “Asa fact the men struck for less money 
than they are getting. They work over hours and by doing so 
receive every week more than a week’s wages. ‘The average pay is 
$12 a week, which is good, as no skilled labor is required. I could 
train any man to do the work in four hours. The company has no 
objection to the men belonging to any organization, but it will not 
| recognize any such, nor will it guarantee steady work. We have 
had disputes with our men continually cropping up—perhaps it 
. might be for more than a year. At present we have as many men 
working as we require, and even if we have to shut down, we will 
do so before we give in. Our pay is higher and our bouts are less 
than those of any similar factory.” 

There is an absence of explicit detail as to wages. But it seems 
certain that the men had many short days. The foreman’s book, 
indeed, shows an average of fair weekly earnings. But the copper ' 
producing and acid producing work was the most profitable. ¢This 
only gave three or four daysa week. The men were then detached 
to other less profitable jobs, but they allege that the figures of the 
foreman’s pay-roll were not in agreement with the men’s actual 
receipts. 

Eventually the strike died out for want of support and from the 
facility with which new help was brought from outside. . 


No. 1210. Union remarks : “The foreman laid off a number of the 
old hands three and four days a week, putting on incompetent work- 
men during that period. He would then open the envelopes of the 
old hands each week, pay them at the rate of $1.80 to $2 per day, and 
give the inexperienced workmen, who filled the places of the, old 
' employés during the portion of the week they were laid off, $1.50 per 
day, taking the balance for himself. The regular workmen demanded | 
full time and discharge of obnoxious foreman, which was granted.” 

No. 1210. Employers remark : (1.) “This number, 17, includes 1 | 
superintendent, 3 clerks, 1 chemist, 1 draughtsman, 7 foremen, 1 car- 
penter, 3 workmen. (2.) It is difficult to estimate sum of wages to old 
employés, as many are still out of work. (3.) Most of our departments 
have to be operated 24 hours per day, hence the 12 hour days required 
of many of the employés. These departments also run 7 days per 
week, or continuously. On Friday, August 12, about 24 men in the 
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copper works notified our superintendent that they would leave unless 
he would guarantee them 6 days’ work per week, or 30 cents per hour 
when working, He replied by showing them by the books that they 
had averaged 61 days per week for months. They, however, said they 
would leave. Saturday night (13th ult.) at 9 o’clock, they telephoned 
the superintendent at his house, that unless he decided in ten 
minutes to yield to the demand the whole works would be stopped. 
He replied that both members of the firm were in the country and 
they had better wait until their return, Monday. The men abandoned 
the works thereupon, and their senseless strike began. On Monday, 
August 15, one of our firm went to the works and told the strikers 
that they could return to work if they would do so immediately; but 
if not we would hire other men to take their places. They declined 
with above result.” 


CIGARETTE MAKERS. 


In this trade three strikes were reported ; number engaged, 220; 
lost positions, 186. Two strikes were for increase of wages, both 
unsuccessful; number of persons engaged, 90; lost positions, 6; 
loss of wages, $225. One strike was against use of machinery; 
unsuccessful; number engaged, 130; all lost positions; cost to 
- union, $50. 

A well-known Brooklyn cigarette manufacturer, who is reported 
to deal fairly by his work-people, had a strike among his girls for 
an increase of wages in May last. They asked an advance of 10 
cents a thousand, and failing to get it they all left the shop. After 
a few days ofidleness they returned. It then appeared that they 
had been led away by promises of higher wages elsewhere, but on 
inquiry the girls found that the work would not be so steady as at 
the old shop. They had the good sense to return and look for 
their places again. The employer did not blame them when they 
came, but was so pleased that he celebrated the event by a general 
holiday, a free ride in the park and a small banquet with music 
and dancing in the shop—for girls only. 

No. 6. This case was reported by the newspapers as a strike. The union 
makes no such report, and the employer remarks: ‘“ We never had a 
strike in our factory since we have been in business; for the past three 
or four years our cigarettes have been manufactured by machinery; 
in consequence of the great improvement in workmanship over the 
' hand goods, our sales increased so last year that we were obliged for 
some months to employ about 250- hand makers to keep up with the 
demand until we could build new machines. This was accomplished 
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about November, 1886, at which time we dispensed with the services | 
of 250 operators. The workmen in this branch of industry are of the 
opinion that a law should be passed which compels a manufacturer 
of machine-made goods to state the fact that these goods are made 
by machine, through a label or stamp on the goods. This would pro- 
tect those that produce the same article by hand and also the con- 
sumer who does not want an inferior article made by machine.” 


CIGAR MAKERS. 


_ Strikes were reported in 26 establishments, of which 12 were 
successful and 14 unsuccessful; the number of persons engaged 
was returned at 634; lost positions, 268; loss in wages, $17,440 ; 
cost to unions, $5,186.35; estimated yearly gain in wages, $889.20 ; 
loss to employers, $300. The causes and results of strikes are 
reported as follows : 

Employment of non-union men, 2; number engaged,:11; lost 
positions, 1; loss of wages, $283.30 ; loss to union, $65.85 ; both suc- 
cessful ; settled by conciliation with labor organization. 

Reduction of wages, 12; number engaged, 371 ; remained at work, 
12 ; lost positions, 87; successful, 5; loss of wages, $15,345.47; loss 
to union, $3,108; loss to employers, $300; settled by conciliation 
with union, 5. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 2; successful, 1 ; unsuccessful, 1. 

Increase of wages, 6; number engaged, 27; lost positions, 8; suc- | 
cessful, 4; unsuccessful, 2; loss in wages not reported ; cost to union, 
$59.50; estimated annual gains, $889.20. 

Rival labor organizations, 2; strikes pending; number engaged, 5; 
lost positions, 2; loss in wages, $12.00; cost to union, $8.00. 

Use of machinery, 1 ; unsuccessful ; engaged, 20 ; all lost positions; 
cost to unions, $245. To all other questions, no answers given. — 

One of the early strikes of last year was by a colony of Bohe- 
mians in Suffolk county, L. I. A lot of them worked for a New 
York jobbing house. The employers notified his people of a 
reduction in price of 25 per cent., also that instead of being paid on 
delivery of the goods the poor people would not be paid until the 
cigars had been packed, stamped and. marked for shipment, thereby 
making wages a credit operation, and the time of payment depend- 
ent on the employers’ convenience. The payments as it wag had 
always been monthly, but this new system was too crushing. « 

A strike, which was compounded of strike, boycott and dispossess 
proceedings, broke out in Morrisania last July. 
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The firm are large manufacturers, and employ quite a number 
of hands. The firm or its members are owners of several tenement 
houses near by the factory. The arrangement implies the com- 
bination of employer and landlord, to which, if justly carried 
through, there can be no objection; otherwise it is obviously open 
to critical comment. Wages may be sacrificed for rent, or rent 
enhanced for the sake of wages. ‘ 

The firm originally included two names. About the time that 
trouble arose in which the tenement ownership was involved, a 
dissolution of the cigar factory partnership took place, and a new 
style and title was used. 

No. 266, employer’s blank, remarks: “There has been no strike nor 
intimation of a strike in this factory. In March there was a reduction 
of force by reason of lack of orders. The dismissals were in the 
ordinary course of business. The best hands were naturally retained. 
Beyond that we were not aware of any trouble. There was no change 
of wages or hours.” 


No. 266. In contradiction to the employer’s return, the union 
Says: 

“The union had adopted resolutions demanding that the firm cease 
manufacturing tenement-house cigars, and the question was submitted 
to the various cigar makers’ unions to take action as to whether or not 
a strike should be ordered. The firm learned of the adoption of the 
- resolution and immediately locked out their employés.” Itis charged 
by the union “that since the lock-out the families of the members of 
the organization were evicted from the tenements owned by the firm. 
_ The children of several of the evicted tenants were ill at the time and 
had to be removed to the Harlem hospital.” 


No. 1741. This is another report from the same employers, and 
gives another story; they say: 

“Closed shop the latter part of June to take stock. When we were 
ready to open, we notified a part of our employés to come to work. 
They refused unless all were employed. We thereupon hired other 
hands. As most of our old employés lived in our houses and would 
not pay rent we were forced to resort to the law.” 

[Evidently these tenant-employés thought there was some sort of 
right as wage earners attached to their duty as rent payers. | 

In May last a leading Spanish firm notified their employés of an 
intended reduction, $2.00 per thousand, in wages. The men were 
not content, struck, and calling a meeting met the offensive reduc- 
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ion by. a demand for advance on present rates throughout the 
trade; it was said that the leading house in which the strike 
Oe ated paid $2.00 more than the rest of the trade. The 
movement was, therefore, to level up instead of leveling down. 
Certain firms of repute came out and said that they were paying 
as much as the leading firm in whose shop the strike had begun. 
Assuming that to be so, it still remains that they were above the 
common run of wages paid by the manufacturers and the men 
stood justified in their desire to establish the higher rate through- 
out the trade. It is a fact that in the cigar trade the finest 


_ goods command the highest wages. Not only is the material 


better, but more skill and care in the handling are required. 

The movement to reduce by the leading firm was seconded by two 
or three other firms not so important, and whose scale was not so high 
that it needed any reduction. In particular, there was an effort 
to reduce the wages for packing, generally considered the most. 
responsible, and therefore the best paid of all the operatives in the 
trade. The packers, who are not to any great extent in sympathy 
with the general run of operatives, claimed that this “cut” was 
only the opening gun for a general depression in wages. 

No. 951-953. Most returns made by the unions in the foregoing 
cases, show that the strikes were lost. 

No. 1027. This was a strike for employing non-union workers, and 
to compel adoption of union scale. The result was that employers 
made the shop non-union. All union workers left, and the union 
declared a boycott, which is still on. 

No. 1322. Case of reduction of wages. After a strike of one week’s 
duration, employés submitted and resumed work. 

No. 163. This case is one of boycott. The particulars as furnished 
‘to this Bureau are found in the following: 


x No. 141 Eteurs Sr., Berween Fourrs Ave. anp Broapway, 


Orrice or Cernrran Lasor Union or New York anp mt 


New Yorx, March 13, 1887. 


I am instructed by the above union to request you not 
bo purchase .ciears-Trom.-s se o,f , cigar manufacturer, as his 
work-people are on a strike against a reduction of wages, and he is 
employing non-union help: to try and defeat the union. Hoping that. 
you will comply with this request until the employer comes to terms 
with his hands, or you may incur the displeasure of the Central Labor. 


Dear Sir. 


Corresponding Secretary, CO. L. U. - 
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No. 163 remarks: “TI will explain the cause of lock-out. I made a 
cigar to take the place of another, excepting that it was a little longer, 
and they demanded an advance, which I refused to accede, but 
finally had to submit to; the price I was willing to pay was in advance 
of the union price. There are in the city a large number of union 
shops, where the price is a good deal less than I paid for the same 
cigars. Committees visited customers of mine, asked for cigars, and 
when mine were produced refused to buy them, and some of my 
customers said if I did not fix it up, that they would be compelled to 
stop buying from me.” 

* SYRACUSE. 

No. 1753 gives the story of -a difficulty which arose between 
a manufacturer and his employé as to the right of using a bunch- 
ing machine in his factory. The employer says: 


“We entered into contract with K. of L.; established a bill of 
prices, and a provision for working bunch machine. All differences to 
be settled by arbitration. At the end of the year they refused to 
allow the machine to be operated in the factory at any price. They 
all struck and we filled up with other men without trouble.” 


The strike was unsuccessful, and was abandoned. 
The agreement made with the Knights of Labor for license to 
use the machine, and for the use of the union label, is as follows: 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Charles H. Litchman, of the 
city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania (acting herein by 
virtue of the power and authority in me vested in and by a certain 
instrument in writing or letter of attorney, under the hand and seal of 
Thomas B. Maguire, bearing date the 7th day of May, A. D. 1887, 
and of every other power in this behalf me in anywise enabling), in 
consideration as well of the sum of one dollar by each of the parties 
who have respectively signed, sealed and executed this agreement 
(being cigar manufacturers); and at the respective times of their 
execution of the same well and truly paid the receipt of which sums I 
hereby acknowledge, as of divers other good causes and valuable con- 
siderations me hereunto moving, have and by these presents do 
authorize and empower each of said parties, from the date set opposite 
their respective names, and upon the conditions and stipulations here- 
inafter set forth, and with respect to the use hereinafter mentioned, 
in manner and form following; that is to say: 

To have use and employ the trade-mark described in and protected 
by United States letters-patent No. 14,244, dated the 5th day of April, 
A. D. 1887, upon cigar boxes containing cigars that may be proffered 
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or offered for sale, upon the following terms and conditions; that is 
to say: 

That the said manufacturers shall employ no person in any of their — 
departments or lines of labor (excepting their superintendent, foreman 
and clerical help) save those who are members of the order of Knights 
of Labor of America in good standing. i . 

That the said manufacturers shall not employ in any of their said 
departments or lines of labor any tenement-house labor so called. 

That the said manufacturers shall pay for the labor of their said 
employés the prices designated by the Knights of Labor price-list, 
a copy of which price-list shall be displayed in their factories. 

That-upon the occurrence or happening of dull times they, the said 
manufacturers, shall not make wholesale discharges of their employés» 
Knights of Labor as aforesaid, but instead thereof shall reduce the 
number of working hours of such employés. 

That the whole number of working hours shall in no ‘case be in 
excess of 48 per week. . . 

That the person employed by said manufacturers to lakel the said 
boxes shall be a member of the order aforesaid in good standing, and 
no cigars except those manufactured in the factory of said manufac- 
turer shall be labeled with said mark. 

That the said manufacturers shall submit all differences arising 
between their said employés and themselves to the Knights of Labor 
for arbitration with them. 

That no manufacturer shall be permitted to use any other union 

label on the box bearing the label in question. 
That each label shall be canceled’ with a stamp of such design as 
may be approved by the general executive board of the Knights of 
Labor, which stamp shall show the number of the assembly through 
which the label is issued and the date of cancellation. 

That if any of the aforesaid conditions shall be violated by: the said 
manufacturers, or by those in their employ or under their supervision 
with the assent, consent, sufferance or approval, all rights and liberties 
hereby secured shall at once stand as completely annulled and 
_ abrogated as if this writing had not been made. 

And we, the said parties hereto, cigar manufacturers aforesaid, in 
consideration of the use granted to us aforesaid, have and hereby do 
covenant and agree with the said Charles H. Litchman in manner 
following; that is to say: 

That we will employ no person in any of our departments or dines 
of labor (excepting if we so desire our superintendent, foreman or 
clerical help) save those who are members of the order of Knights of 
Labor of America in good standing. 
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That we will not employ in any of our departments or lines of labor 
any tenement-house labor so called. 

That we will pay for the labor of our said employés the prices 
designated by the Knights of Labor price-list, a copy of which price- 
list will be displayed in our factories. 

That upon the occurrence or happening of dull times we will not 
make wholesale discharges of our employés, Knights of Labor afore- 
said, but instead thereof will reduce the number of working hours of 
such employés. 

That the whole number of working hours shall in no case be in 
excess of 48 per week. 

That the person employed by us to label said boxes shall be a 
member of the order aforesaid in good standing. 

That in case of any differences arising between our said employés 
and ourselves we will submit the same to the Knights of Labor for 
arbitration with them. 

That each label shall be cancelled with a stamp of such design as 
may be approved by the general executive board of the Knights of 
Labor, which stamp shall show the number of the assembly through 
which the label is issued and the date of cancellation. 

That we will use no other union label on the box bearing the label 

in question. 
_ That in case any of our aforesaid agreements shall be violated by 
us, or by those in our employ or under our supervision with our 
assent, consent, sufferance or approval, all rights and liberties hereby 
secured shall at once stand as completely annulled and abrogated as 
if this writing had not been made. 

It is hereby mutually understood and agreed that the said label 
(the right to use which is hereby secured) shall be in the hands of 
eee Pie en EME Re Bets Mae Ron (Scnses Hinage © als Puckolgtatsa Staats 5 
to whom only all applications for shipment of the same must be eas, 
such application to state explicitly the number and amount of cigars 
desired to be labeled. 

In witness whereof, I, the said Charles H. Litchman, have hereunto 
set my hand and seal this -......... AAV IOLe Mie RP AS Gab Muses etlenty 
Anno Domino, 1887; and we, the said manufacturers, agreeing as 
aforesaid, have hereunto set our hands and seals on the days set 
opposite our respective names. 
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CIGAR PACKERS. 


One strike against reduction of wages; successful; settlement by 
conciliation with labor organization. 


CLERKS AND AGENTS. 


Last year’s report contained the story of a quarrel between a 
well-known sewing machine manufacturing company and its agents, 
in which it would seem that the company had behaved with great 
harshness, if not downright injustice. The result was that the 
employés, having been defrauded of a large sum due for commis- 
sions on sales made, appealed to their union, which put a boycott 
on the company. D. A. 49, not having been able either to rectify 
the wrong or to make the boycott effective, ‘D. A. 122, composed 
mainly of sewing machine workmen, took the business under their — 
charge, and effected a satisfactory settlement with the employers. 
No. 49 then took no steps to raise the boycott as promised, but 
No. 122 made the facts known in May last, and so deprived the 
boycott of its effect. 

CLOTHING CUTTERS. 


One strike reported ; result. unsuccessful; number engaged, 45 ; 
remaining at work, 380; lost positions, 45 ; loss in wages, $16,200; 
loss to organization, $1,200. Cause of strike, increase of hours. 

A large firm of New York and Philadelphia was put under boy- 
cott in October, 1886. Over a hundred cutters and a large number 
of sewers were thrown out by the suspension. The main cause of 
the trouble was the firm’s refusal to continue the Saturday half- 
holiday, which they had been among the first to concede. The firm 
replied to the declaration of boycott by a counter declaration that 
it did not care for unionist trade and “recognized no wnion of any 
kind.” The boycott included the Philadelphia house. The strike 
continued on until the present year. The Philadelphia Knights 
remonstrated with the New York Knights on the continuance of 
the boycott at this end, as it was doing more harm in Philadelphia 
than in New York. The firm conceded the summer half-holiday 
in 1887. | 

Another trouble arose with this firm at the instance of the shirt 
makers. But the firm, in answer to inquiries from this Bureau, 
have stated that there was a mistake, the firm not being interested 
in shirts. , 
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COACHMEN. 


The coach drivers, or, as they are more familiarly called, hack 
drivers, seem to lead a comparatively easy life—nothing to do but 
to sit on the box and drive or wait at the stand and talk. They, 
however, say that things are not always what they seem. Hours 
are long, never less than 12, and often 18; wages low, from $7 to 
$11 a week. They are necessarily well-conducted men, and are 
obliged to dress decently. Now and then perhaps they make 
something extra from liberal customers, but this is as it may be. 
Last year the Brooklyn drivers asked for better wages. Some of 
the hack-masters were willing to meet their demands, but the 
liberal-minded were not sufficiently whole-souled to take the 
initiation, so the discussion dragged along for months. At length, 
just before Christmas, the drivers thought the time had come for a 
settlement. They held a meeting and made a formal demand, 
which was sent to the Livery Stable Bosses’ Association. The 
bosses, touched with compunction at their men’s small earnings 
for so many months, and quickened somewhat by the fears of a 
tie-up during the holiday season, when if at any time carriages are 
in demand, consented to reduce the hours and increase pay. It is 
not said that there was any formal resolution on the subject, but 
they accepted the position and assented one by one, now and then 
going into print to contradict mistaken assertions as to their tardy 
liberality. 

Fourteen strikes reported, all for increase of wages, of which 11 
were successful, 3 unsuccessful; 58 persons engaged ; 4 lost posi- 
tions; loss in wages, $16.50; estimated gain in year’s wages, 
$3,380. Settled by conciliation with labor organization. 


COAL DRIVERS. 


One strike reported, in which 12 were engaged; result suc- 
cessful ; amount lost in wages was $72.00; cause of strike, obnox- 
ious foreman; duration, 2 days; settled by conciliation with labor 
organization. 

COAL HANDLERS. 

Under this title are included all those who deal in or handle 
coal. The story of the great coal strike, which originated in New | 
Jersey, and was continued in New York city, is told in another 
part of this volume. Here we only have the general summary, 
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with the remarks of dealers and others to whom inquiry blanks 
were sent. It is well to say that all the troubles in the city and 
‘vicinity arose from the Jersey strike and the short supply of coal. 

Twenty-seven strikes reported, all unsuccessful; 983 persons 
were engaged, of whom 108 lost positions; the loss in wages was — 
$76,269.28 ; cost to union, $1,159 ; cause of strike, refusal to handle 
boycotted coal; loss to employers, $47,750. 


No. 136 says: “The coal handlers on the Weehawken docks of this 
company quit work in a body on the 6th of January, without notice, 
demand or complaint, and the company have reason to know that they 
did so under a demand of the Knights of Labor and left unwillingly. 
They requested to be reémployed after six weeks’ idleness, at the same 
rates of wages and under the same conditions as when they ceased to 
work, resigning their membership as Knights of Labor. Itis believed 
that any legislation will not only fail to afford relief, but will simply 
embarrass the relations between capital and labor, as ng power is 
equal to the laws of trades, supply and demand.” 

No. 139 remarks: “Our men stated in a body that they had no 
grievance and were well satisfied with wages, time and managers, but 
were ordered out and had to obey. We consider we have, and do now, 
pay the highest wages in this city for our class of work. 

“We unloaded no ‘seab’ coal during the strike, and if we had sold 
our stock at offers we received from wholesale dealers, could have 
realized $10,000 at least more than we did; but to protect our large 
steam and foundry trade we refused to sell, except te regular 
customers.” 

No. 141 remarks : “The cause of the late coal strike in Brooklyn is 
hard to find. The men themselves could not tell, only that they had 
been ordered out by their society. They did not and could not plead 
necessity, for the times were good, work plenty, and wages high and 
necessaries of life cheap. But the object of the labor societies is clear. 
It is speculation. They aim to control all the labor of the country 
(‘get a corner on labor’), break up competition and then put the price 
very high, the same as is sometimes done with merchandise. In trying 
to do so they work great harm to others and should be stopped. All 
the Legislature have to do is to see that every law-abiding citizen has 
his constitutional right — freedom. If there is no law, for that now, 
then make one and enforce it. ‘Dare to do right.” aa: 

No. 145 remarks: “We have had no strike of our employés. and 
consequently take this form of answering your questions instead of 
filling in the accompanying blanks. On Saturday, February 5, 1887, 
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five (5) of our cartmen quit work, having, as they said, been intimi- 
dated by others in sympathy with the coal strikers in New Jersey. On 
the same day one of our cartmen was prevented from dumping his 
load, although backed up in front of the place of delivery. On 
Tuesday, February 8, one of the men who run the cars on the 
tram-way from our dock to the yard also quit work, having been 
visited the night previous by a party of unknown men, fifteen or 
twenty, and told that if he went to work, ‘he might as well carry his 
coffin with him, as he would need it before night.’ Two more of our 
men were visited by similar parties with like threats, but they came- 
to work notwithstanding. Knowing that, although we could protect 
our men while working for us during the day, we could give them no 
protection at night in their homes in tenement-houses, we sent out 
none of our carts on February 8, 9 or 10. On the 11th we sent 
out two carts, one driven by a man who staid by us, and the others 
by one we hired the day previous. They had no trouble in the 
forenoon, but the new man was stopped, and sent back to the yard, 
the first load after dinner, but during the rest of the afternoon 
delivered his loads under police protection. During the last half of 
January, up to the 12th of February, we could only induce our boat 
shovelers to work, by the presence of one of the firm and a police- 
man specially detailed to protect them. On Saturday, February 
12 all the men who quit work returned, and were put to work as 
individuals, in their former positions. It will be impossible to form 
any estimate of the damage to our trade, for we will not know for 
some time how many of our customers may have left us when we 

would not fill their orders.” 
No. 146 says: “As you may suppose by the nature of our busi- 
ness, ours was unskilled labor, and was composed mostly of men that 
have been with us for a number of years, and but from intimidation 
from outside infiuences, would not have gone out at all. We judge that 
it was mostly from fear of bodily harm that they stopped work, except 
in the case of three or four of the men, who were foolish malcontents.” 

No. 147 remarks: “Some of our men were ‘ Knights of Labor,’ and 
some were not. We donot know how many of each. Our men had 
no grievances, and made no demands of any sort. Some officer of the 
Knights of Labor society, to which some of them belonged, had 
ordered them to quit work, and they quit, all except one. They 
hardly knew why they should stop work, but were told that it 
was to help the coal handlers over in New Jersey to get their demands. 
The union men thought they could not work, and the others felt 
afraid to. After about three weeks’ idleness, when the coal handlers’ 
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‘strike in New Jersey was settled, they were only too glad to get. back 
in their places again, and vowed they would have nothing more to do. 
with the society.” 

No. 149 remarks: “We found that our men would have worked if 
they had been permitted to do so by the Knights of Labor. They 
made no demands either for higher pay or for shorter hours, but 
merely because they were ordered out, and commenced work again. 
when so permitted by the organization.” 

No. 150 remarks: “The only suggestions we can make are upon 
general principles, that no man or body of men have any right to. 
assault or threaten to assault another man for being willing to take 
work which one man has refused to do. There should be severe 
penalties enacted for such acts and threats. Our yard was open to all 
who could come and get their own coal fromthe beginning of the 
strike. Deliveries by our own carts were suspended for two days, 
and then resumed by new hands. All new hands proving capable, 
have been retained, and as vacancies were made by dismigsal or leay- 
ing, we have reinstated the old hands singly, and upon their personal 
promise that such an occurrence would never again aun New 
and old hands are working peaceably together.” 

No. 151 remarks: “The strike of the men employed in the coal 
yards in Brooklyn, was not because any grievance existed between 
them and their employers, but simply one of sympathy with the 
strikers at the Jersey shipping points, to prevent coal loaded there 
by so-called ‘scab’ labor from being handled in this city. Thestrike 
ended here just as soon as it ended there. The intimidation and 
injury to new employés was by groups of strikers, inflamed with 
whisky, who sought thus to prevent the handling of coal. Ifin case .. 
of a strike every grogshop in the city could be closed, it would do ~ 
more to end strikes than anything that ever will be accomplished. — 
Plenty of men can be had, but in the face of an angry, drunken crowd, 
and insufficient police to protect them, they are afraid to work.” 


COLLAR AND CUFF MAKERS. 


One strike reported ; 20 engaged ; compromised ; loss in wages, 


$13.57 ; estimated yearly gain, $2,080; cause of strike, increase of 
wages. 
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COLOR MIXERS (Parts). 

One strike reported; compromised; 100 engaged; loss in wages, 
$2,220; estimated annual gain, $4,992; cause of strike, equaliza- 
tion of wages. 

An eminent house in New York city had trouble with their 
employés in April, 1887. Out of 250 workmen 75 submitted 
demands for an advance in wages. The firm not having promptly 
acceded to their propositions, the men became peremptory and 
called upon D. A. 49 for assistance and sympathy. The arbitra~ 
tion committee of D. A. 49 took the matter in hand and found that 
the men had no just cause for strike and decided not to recognize 
their action. One of the parties, the manager of the factory, said: 

“Fyom the time the men called in the Knights of Labor committee, 
I had no direct dealing with the strikers; but last night I sent the 
committee my ultimatum. It was to the effect that I would take all 
the men back if they reported for duty on or before Monday. I had 
made a careful inspection of the pay-roll, and found that some of the 
strikers were entitled to a slight increase. I agreed to grant an 
increase to these individuals, an increase that was in some cases 50 
cents a week and in others $1, in no case more than $1; but I 
insisted that no man should be taken back who failed to report by 
Monday. My proposition included not a jot more than I would have 
granted to the men individually had they come, according to my 
request, and asked for a raise. The committee showed the revised 
pay-roll to the strikers, and then called on me in the evening. They 
made an effort to get some other changes made, for some of the men 
who were not raised thought they ought to be. I did not think so, 
and stuck to my position. This morning they all returned bright 
and early and are at work now.” 

No. 268, employer, remarks: “The strike with us was mainly unskilled 
laborers, whose places could readily be filled. Our orders were filled 
from stock on hand, causing no serious interruption to our business. 
To about one-half of the strikers we advanced the wages a trifle per 
week. The balance received no increase. All were glad to get back 
to work again on our proposition. 

“Stringent laws should be made, preventing strikers from intimi- 
dating or using violence towards men who are willing to work.” 

35 
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COOPERS. 


Thirty-seven strikes reported, of which 26 were successful; 11 
unsuccessful; 826 persons engaged in strike, of whom 45 lost 
positions ; amount lost in wages, $12,877.20; cost to union, $967 ; 
estimated yearly gain in wages, $26,362; loss to employers in 
20 strikes, $6,225. Causes and details of strikes were as follows: 

To assist coal handlers, 2; 1 unsuccessful, 1 abandoned; duration 
in one case 18 days; number engaged, 163; loss in wages, both strikes, 
$8,800. 

For increase of wages, 25 strikes, of which 24 were successful, and 

“1 unsuccessful; duration, 3 days, 6 days, 7 days, 10 days and 29 days. 
Loss of wages, $2,179.20; cost to union, in 5 cases, $600. Mode of settle- 
ment, 3 by conciliation with employers; 19 by conciliation with union. 

Reduction of hours and increase of wages, 4; number engaged 29; 
unsuccessful; loss in wages , $1,818; cost to union, $340. 

Change of pay-day,1; 11 engaged; successful. Cost to*union $2; 
settled with labor organization. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 3; number engaged, 7; 2 unsuc- 
cessful; 1 successful; loss in wages $80; cost to union, $25; settled 
with union. 

Opposed to machine-made barrels, 1; successful (no particulars). 

Employment of non-union men, 1; 400 engaged; unsuccessful. To 
all other questions, no answers. 


New York Crry. 


At the time of the longshoremen’s strike the coopers determined 
to chip in with the waterside strikers. There are about 3,000 
coopers in and around New York city. It is a class of hand-labor 
goods that can be supplied in unlimited quantity from the west, 
but a general local strike might be very inconvenient while it 
lasted. The employing coopers were for a little while aided by 
carpenters, who made the barrels. There was also a grievance in 
the trade against a miller on the east side, on account of the dis- 
missal of several men who had refused to assist in delivering bar- 
rels to another objectionable wholesale dealer. An exception was 
made by the strikers in favor of one well-known firm which had 
thrown its sympathy with workingmen by refusing to take barrels 
from coopers whose men were on strike. This particular firm 
could now be supplied with all it wanted, as the workingman’s 
friend. 


BuREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. DTS 


A general convention of the journeymen coopers of New York 
city and vicinity was held in July last to settle wages and hours, 
shop rules and general relations of employers with employés. 

Their propositions were, 10 hours daily, 9 on Saturday ; no over- 
time except in extreme emergency and then double pay; no non- 
union men; discharges only for certain specified causes ; wages.$3 a 
day, to be paid every Saturday ; no piece work ; only 1 apprentice to 
10 men; a union label. 

No. 1499. The union returned remarks: “During the year the 
German Coopers’ Union No 1 succeeded in raising the wages in 
twenty shops employing 80 members, from $1.50 to $4 per week with- 
out a strike, making wages in these shops uniform $18 per week.” 

Agreement between the United Cooper Unions of New York and 
vicinity and their employers: 

1. A day’s work shall consist of 10 hours; on Saturdays only of 9 
hours. The workmen shall have the right to fetch their beer in the 
morning and in the afternoon. 

2. -Over-time shall only be made in case of great necessity, but must 
be reported to the union and be paid at double usual rates per 
hour. ; 

3. No non-union man shall be allowed to work in any shop. 

4, The following shall be considered the grounds for dismissal of a 
workman: Negligence of his avocation, drunkenness, dishonesty, or 
the necessity of reduction of the force. 

5. The discharged shall have the right to learn the reason of his 
dismissal. ; 

6. No workman shall be dismissed for belonging to a trade union 
or other workingmen’s organization. 

7. Daily wages shall be $3 for each workman working on barrels or 
tubs, except for old and weak men. The wages for the latter shall be 
fixed by the union. 

8. The wages must be paid every Saturday before 5 o’clock. 

9. Piece-work is absolutely forbidden. 

10. One apprentice shall be allowed for each 10 men, and shall be 
no less than 14 years old and older than 18 years of age by commence- 
ment of his apprenticeship. 

11. His time for apprenticeship shall be 3 years; his salary $6 for 
the first, $9 for the second and $12 for the third year per week. 

12. This agreement to remain in force from the 15th of September 
1887, till that date, 1888. 

13. All work made in any shop must be labeled with a union label. 
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ALBANY. 


The employing brewers of this city were notified in March that 
brewers who wished to be considered in good standing must 
henceforth use hand-made barrels. 


BUFFALO. 


A general strike of flour barrel men took place in August for 
higher wages. They received 9 cents a barrel and asked 10, to 
which the boss coopers did not object, but many of them had con- 
tracts with the millers. Eventually, however, one leading firm 
came forward, and with a fine spirit of liberality, paid the advance; 
others slowly followed and so the strike ended. 


_ No, 1452 remarks: “Brewers get their supply of barrels from the. 
west, as they get them cheaper; labor being much Mage than in 
this city.” 


No. 1440 remarks: “I think that if a law was passed by ‘ic Legis- — 
lature regulating the price to be paid by employers to emiployés it 
would make strikes out of the question, and manufacturers could not 
underbid or undersell each other, because all would pay the same, 
and employés would and could not strike, as the regulation prices 
would be paid. Day workers could be paid according to their ability 
by placing them in different grades ; piece workers so much by the 
piece according to the grades of the work, and so on; what I mean is 
’ the law similar to the one regulating the fees of attorneys and coun- 
selors. It would be well for the commissioners to devise some such 
plan and lay it before the Legislature to pass something of that kind, 
if they would consult the interest of their constituents of all classes.” 

No. 1835. Employer remarks: “In my opinion the union, which was 
organized during this last summer, ordered this strike more for the 
purpose of forcing the employers to recognize the union-and to dis- 
charge all others but union men, no matter how efficient. mechanics 
they might be, than to enforce higher wages. The majority, and the 
best of the men, are ready to come to work, but the union will not 
: allow them to do so and remain members, unless ae employers 
recognize the union and discharge all non-union men.’ 
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COPPERSMITHS. 

Thirteen strikes reported; 12 were for increase of wages, of 
which 10 were successful, 1 compromised and 1 unsuccessful. One 
for reduction of hours, unsuccessful; number engaged, 115, of 
whom 6 lost places. Total loss in wages, 31,342; expended by 
union, $320; estimated yearly gain in wages, $14,416; loss to 
employers, $6,900. 

. ENGINEERS. 

Three reported strikes, 2 of which were successful and 1 unsuc- 
cessful; 96 engaged-in one strike, all of whom lost positions ; in 
others, no return. Loss of wages, $1,998.50. 

Causes of strikes, 1, refusal to recognize union rules; unsuc- 
cessful; 1 obnoxious rules, 1 grading of engineers. No other 
replies to questions. 

Erie Ratroan. 

On the Erie the engine drivers preferred a request for an 
increase of pay in which the nature and responsibility of their 
work was brought forward as an argument ; while the very unequal 
distribution of the wages was instanced to show that as some were 
over-paid some must have been very much under-paid. Meanwhile 

the risks and responsibilities were equal. A conference was held 

between the engineers and the administration; the engineers asked 
that the pay might be equalized instead of being classified. The 
authorities were gracious enough toadmit that a third-class engineer 
had as much ais and incurred as much danger as a first-class, but 
intimated that the management would consent to the wages being 
equal, but that there could be no addition to the appropriation. In 
effect, the best paid men would have to suffer deduction. 


New York CENTRAL. 


The only trouble that reached this Bureau is that of an order 
which might have been expedient, but, as stated, seemed arbitrary. 
It was that engineers on the section between Buffalo and Syracuse 
should make round trips. As many of the engineers reside in 
Rochester, this would imply the giving up of their homes and 
residing at either of the two terminal points. To the public the 
matter was of no importance; to the employés it signified much. 
It is presumed that it was satisfactorily adjusted, as no further 
report was made of it. 
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ELEVATED RaAtLRoAD—NeEw York Ctry. 


This celebrated institution, which has had some slight difficulties 
with its employés in past times, was subject to sharp and jtst 
censure last year in the matter of the managers’ illegal attempt to 
close two lines in order to head off an anticipated movement by its 
employés. It has otherwise been free from offense this year in the: 
manner of doing its duty to the public while gathering its enormous 
revenue. One threatening cloud that rose on the horizon as to the 
partial and unequal employment of the engineers, implying inter- 
ested favoritism somewhere in the management, was happily 
dissipated by judicious concession. It is not unusual in these 
cases to saddle the blame of agitation on to some individual affected 
by demagogic ambition; but if there were no grievances the 
ambitious reformer could not “shoot off his mouth,” and it is the 
business of men in high office to take care that the small émployés 
and wage earners have no just cause of complaint. It is certainly 
better to have no unequal rules than to earn the spuridus credit 
of timely concessions. It was suggested. at the time that in the 
distribution of small favors and _ privileges complained of, the 
beneficiaries were not members of the Brotherhood, which may or 
may not be important. 


ELEVATED RatLRoapD — BRookLyNn. 


The Brooklyn elevated has gone through a great deal of trouble 
since its inception. Its contests and squabbles, legal and personal, 
have long been common talk, and at one time there was a dumb 
despair of the intended elevated ever becoming a real and visible 
fact. Among its most active opponents was the well known 
Deacon Richardson, a factor of no mean value in Brooklyn’s 
progress. Now that it is established, it has to run its course of 
troubles from which no railroad, whether on the surface or in the 
air, seems exempt. 

July 11, certain engineers and firemen of division 299, operating 
the engines of the new line, quit work. The grievance was the 
discharge of nine men by the management, for insufficient cause. 

Tt was stated that the beginning of the trouble had been the 
discharge of two engineers, members of the Brotherhood, for run- 
ning past a switch (the alleged fault of a switchman). After these 
men had been discharged, a third man, not a Brotherhood man 
had been reprimanded, and sentenced to a fortnight’s suspension. 
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The difference between the sentences seemed to employés a 
determination to weed out members of the Brotherhood. 

The strikers had endeavored to communicate with the superin- 
tendent of the road, but he treated their claim with contempt and 
abuse. They then sought other officers unsuccessfully. The only 
answer to their bill of grievances was an order to return to work 
or quit. They thereupon struck, and telegraphed to the chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood, but he was away in Dakota. Sub- 
sequently the grand engineer, the highest accessible officer of the 
Brotherhood, came to Brooklyn, and, as alleged, approved the 
strike. He had an unprofitable talk with the superintendent, but 
was obliged to return west, leaving an engineer in charge of affairs. 
The demands of the employés were: 

“We, the engineers, in the employ of said company, present the 
following grievances to your honorable body, for your early consider- 
ation and approval of the same, as beneficial to the interests of all 
concerned : 

“1, That 9 hours or less constitute a days’ work on all lines of 
said company, all over 9 hours to be paid pro rata for each and. 
every hour, or fractional part thereof. 

“9. That the wages of the engineers and firemen shall be engineers 
$3.50 per day; firemen $2 per day. 

“3. That one fireman is promoted to be an engineer; that one 
engineer shall be hired. 

«4, The time of engineers to commence from the time they report 
on the structure to ascertain where their engines are laid up. 

“5. The oldest engineman in the company, providing he is com- 
petent and worthy, to have the preference in run, providing there be 
a vacancy, and shall have the privilege to change runs with each other 
when it is satisfactory to both parties concerned. 

«6. An engineer completing an unfinished day for another excused 

from duty, shall receive pay per hour for the same as the regular 
man. 
“7, All extra enginemen ordered to report for duty shall receive 
one-half day’s pay, providing he is not held for duty more than four 
hours, and shall receive a full day’s time for the same if sent out on 
the road. 

“8, That no engineer shall be discharged for serving on any com- 
mittee, or be discharged or suspended for any cause without first 
having a fair and impartial hearing, and if suspended, shall receive 
full time and pay during such suspension if exonerated from all blame. 
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“9. That we be taken from the jurisdiction of Mr. and 
Night Boss Hostler , for various reasons; that if an investiga- 
tion be ordered we will show good cause for the same. 

“10. That the cases of and be opened for another 
hearing, as Messrs. and have both promised these two 
men that they would be reinstated to their places inside of 20 days.” 


The superintendent declared that there was no prejudice against 
union men or committeemen, as such. The committeemen dis- 
charged had been so discharged for absence from duty a whole 
week, without leave. Another man had been discharged on account 
change of table and reduction of trains. He also asserted that 
the nine hour rule was observed; that $3.50 was the pay, and that 
firemen got $1.75, equal pay to that of any other road in Long 
Island, with lighter hours. 

While the men were out the road was run as well as. could be 
under the circumstances, but the service was necessarily imperfect 
and the way stops irregular. The strikers asserted that the men 
in charge of the trains were not qualified engineers, and statements 
showing their unfitness were published in the local papers. The 
strikers were 86 in number. The tie-up threw about 500 out of 
employ — conductors, ticket sellers, ticket takers and yardmen. 

July 13 Commissioner of Arbitration Donovan notified the 
parties in difference that he would be in Brooklyn the next day. 
A subsequent published statement from Cleveland, Ohio, shows that 
the chief engineer had no intention of coming. He had no power, 
and the company showed no wish to compromise. Commissioner 
Donovan appeared in Brooklyn on J uly 14, and had a conference 
with Mayor Whitney, and then, it was said, called on the superin- 
tendent, of the railroad, who at first was reported as declining to 
discuss the matter with him. The immediate public effect of Com- 
missioner Donovyan’s presence on the ground was the following: 

“To all employés and firemen of Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany.—Notice is hereby given that under no circumstances will any 
of the employés of the road be discharged to make place for any of 
the former employés of this company. 


(Signed) 


p) 
“General Manager and Committee.” 


(This was posted up on the railroad bulletin boards.) 
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On July 15, the Arbitration Commissioners held court and took 
evidence as to the cause of the strike, and the conduct of the 
superintendent toward the men who waited on him. The evidence 
having been taken so far as the commissioners had power, the 
close of the sitting is thus reported in a Brooklyn paper: 


“The superintendent was asked by the counsel for the employés: 
‘Do you think it offensive for the men to come to the officials and ask _ 
for a change in existing rules?’ ‘It is certainly so to me.’ ‘Are 
you opposed to arbitration?’ ‘I certainly am not. My road is run 
on the American principle, and as this favors arbitration I favor 
arbitration.’ , 

“Commissioner Donovan asked: 

“<Ts there any possibility of a compromise between the company 
and its late employés at this date ?’ 

«There is not. We have filled every position on the road, and we 
don’t want anything of these men.’ 

“Counsellor Gaynor asked: 

«Ts the company willing to enter into a fair arbitration ?’ 

“The Superintendent.— ‘No; there is nothing to arbitrate.’ 

“This ended the investigation.” 


The strike and lock-out on the railroad in the great city was 
naturally of much interest and the accounts in the press were 
voluminous as to rumors, intentions and things done or expected. 

The following summary of testimony is taken from the New 
York Herald, July 17: 


“Col. Frank Martin, general manager, said he had instituted a civil 
service system for the promotion of firemen and engineers. When 
a man at the head of a list failed to pass examination, he was placed 
at the bottom of the list and took the chance of going to the head 
again. He had discharged the two engineers because they had 
absented themselves without leave. Witness then gave his version of 
the grievance committee to him. The committee demanded that the 
pay of engineers should be $3.50 a day and firemen $2 a-day. 

«“Tnasmuch as we were paying engineers $3.50 a day the only 
inference to be derived from the demand made, was that all engineers 
get the amount called for. When promoted, firemen receive only $3 
a day for a year. So it can be seen why this demand cannot, be 
granted. As to paying the firemen $2 a day, I don’t know of any 
fireman on any road on Long Island getting more than $45 a month, 
so that is a reason why that demand was not granted. 

36 
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“The request to appoint a member of the Brotherhood to each 
alternate vacancy among the engineers could not be complied with 
for the reason that he had promised to promote the firemen to all 
vacancies. He could not entertain the proposition that engineers and 
firemen could at their own pleasure exchange runs. To do so would be 
to permit men down at the foot of the list to come up and by so 
doing nullify his civil service rules. : 
.“When First Assistant Grand Master Engineer Ingraham and the 
head of the Firemen’s Brotherhood, Mr. Sargent, called on him in 
relation to the grievances, two or more of the grievances were cancelled 
by them as being improper. If the men could not get satisfaction 
from the respective heads of the departments to which they belonged, 
he had always been willing to hear their complaint. Nevertheless he 
could not permit the Brotherhood or any other ‘hood’ to make rules 
for the road. He was opposed on principle to grievances me employés 
being presented by committees for rectification. 

“<Tt was an insult to me to come and dictate terms to me. I don’t 
mean to say that when I got mad I went roaring around the room all 


the time, but of course I was very angry.’ The witness claimed that 


he had the right to determine whether an alleged grievance was a 
grievance, and whether it should receive any consideration. 

“Commissioner Donovan inquired whether there was not a chance 
yet to effect a compromise. The reply was in the negative, as the 
superintendent said every vacancy had been filled. The investigation 
was then declared at an end. 

“Chief Sargent of the firemen made a statement to the press in 
regard to the strike on the Brooklyn Elevated. He stated that he 
had never been treated before as he had by Superintendent Martin. 
The demand was made in a respectful manner, and they sunply asked 
for the same treatment and wages the men on other roads received. 

“He went with the men when they presented their demands to Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Martin was informed by First Assistant Chief Ingra- 
ham of the engineers that the men were perfectly willing to meet the 
company even more than half way. Mr. Martin said he would have 
no dealings with them. Mr. Ingraham said, ‘You don’t want the 
men to leave. We have no power to order a strike, but if the men 
should go out you could not fill their places with competent men.’ 
Mr. Martin is regarded as replying that if he could not get competent 
men he would get incompetent men, and said to head of committee: 


6 


men decided to strike. ” 


Pll discharge you men.’ The committee then left and™ the © 


Ny 
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The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen made a return to this 
Bureau as follows: 


“The demand on the part of the firemen was for more salary, and it 
was principally the treatment of the committee, received at the hands 
of the management, that caused the strike. This was the first strike 
ever entered into by the B. L. F., as it is something not believed in 
only upon extreme occasion by the order.” 


Outside of the specific questions from which the above strike 
and lock-out originated, some minor topics are involved, which, 
though not. practically discussed, may seem worthy of considera- 
tion. The strikers complained that union men were weeded out. 
Trades unions are presumably composed of qualified persons in 
their respective callings. In the case of certain callings, and par- 
ticularly engineers, the fitness of the man for the calling involves 
not only the profits of shareholders, but the lives and property of 
the public. It is therefore not quite optional either in law or 
morals, that the railroad employer shall hire whom he Likes, or 
that he may do as he wills with his own. 

Another question, was the right of complaint or remonstrance, 
which seems to have been despotically denied by the superin- 
tendent, and was characterized by him as “offensive.” Upon this, 
it is only to remark that such autocratic: doctrine does not 
harmonize with the American idea. 

The failure of this strike justified remarks on the position 
assumed by the Brotherhood, whose policy had hitherto been one 
of remonstrance and arbitration in preference to extreme measures. 
In this case, the Brotherhood justified the men’s complaint, and 
endeavored to maintain their rights, but were unable to do so. It 
was their first case of failure. It is scarcely worth while to 
enlarge on the topic or to inquire into the reasons for non-success. 
There were enough men qualified or unqualified ready and willing 
to take the strikers’ places, and as no accident happened, the public | 
had no worse ground of complaint than delays and irregularity of 
service for a few days. 


FILE MAKERS. 


Three strikes reported, all successful; 57 engaged, 1 lost posi- 
tion; loss of wages amounted to $5,768; gain in annual wages, 
$2,418; loss to employers, $1,200; duration, 96 days; 1 settled by 
conciliation, 1 by conciliation with union. 


\ i 
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No. 999. This strike, in a file maker’s shop in Brooklyn, was for 
an advance of wages. The employer stood out for thirteen weeks 
and then granted the demand. The same battle was fought last 
year, as shown by the Bureau report. It was then unsuccessful. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER MAKERS. 
One strike, successful; 22 persons engaged in strike; loss in 
- wages, $250; estimated yearly gain, $2,730; settled by conciliation 


with employés. 
FIREMEN. 


Two strikes reported, both unsuccessful ; number engaged, 90, 
who all lost positions ; loss of wages, $945. 


FLOUR-MILL HANDS. 


One strike reported, unsuccessful; 25 engaged in strike, who - 


lost positions, and lost in wages $275; loss to employers, $5,000. 
Cause of strike, refusal to handle non-union coal. ‘ 

This was a strike in New York city to assist, and was against 
the use of the “scab” coal. No demands were made by the 
employés, who had no grievance of their own. The firm offered to 
take them back as a body, also as individuals ; but in their loyalty 


to the cause the strikers refused all compromise. Eventually most | 


of them lost their places, and the firm elected to employ non- 
unionists. 


No. 9. The employer remarks: “The men who went out had no 


personal grievances; on the contrary, expressed themselves as satisfied | 


with their positions and treatment, giving as one reason for striking 
their fear of bodily injury. Quite a large proportion of them have 
sought to be Tetnstaved but, their places being filled, there was no 
room for them with us.’ <x 


FURNITURE WORKERS. 


In this trade there have been a few disagreements, not involving 
important consequences, and easily settled. A large proportion of 
foreigners is employed in the trade; there is also a great amount 
of machine work. One large and well-known house was subjected 
to an attack of boycott at the imstance of a couple of discontented 
employés, who were members of D. A. 49. It did not appear that 
No. 49 indorsed the boycott, for the circulars issued do not bear 
the official seal or imprint. The firm adroitly turned the attempt 
at boycott into a chance for advertising. 
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Thirteen strikes reported ; 2 successful, 3 compromised, 8 unsuc- 
cessful; 208 workers engaged, of whom 41 lost positions; loss of 
wages, $2,959.50; loss to union, $1,559; estimated annual gain 
$2,610; loss to employers, $5,000. Causes of strikes and other 
details are as follows: 


Reduction of hours, 3; duration, one 9 and one 6 days; number 
engaged, 44; loss of wages, $40.50, in one establishment; cost to: 
organization, $96; results, 1 compromised and 2 unsuccessful. 

Objectionable rules, duration 6 days; unsuccessful. 

Inerease of wages, 2; duration, one 9 and one 7 days; number 
engaged, 68; loss in wages; $330; 1 successful, and 1 conciliation with 
union. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 3; duration, one 12 days, 
and one 14 days; number engaged, 41; 1 compromised; 1 successful,. 
by conciliation with union; 1 unsuccessful. 

To assist varnishers, 1; 4 engaged; unsuccessful. 

Employment of non-union men, 1; unsuccessful. 

Opposed to piece work, 1; duration, 6 days; number engaged, 93. 
unsuccessful; loss in wages, $135; loss to union, $54. 

Boycotts, 1; for increase of power; result doubtful; 1 to assist var- 
nishers, doubtful. 

To other questions, no answers. 

No. 1211}. Employer says: “We find that the demand for equal 
pay irrespective of justification of employé tends to dispel ambition in 
the abler men, increases cost of production. Consequently necessi- 
tates provision in estimates and consequent diversion of trade 
(principally to other towns where manufacturing facilities are cheaper 
and labor troubles are of less extent.) This was the third demand of 
my men within one year and our men are to-day receiving more pay 
for fifty-three hours than a year ago for fifty-nine. Considering: 
the unequal pay mechanics of the same trade receive at various places. 
their continual demand tends to demoralize industry, and must in the 
long run cause great loss to both employer and employé.” 

No. 1211. Employers say: “We are against the equalizing of the 
wages of competent and incompetent men. Weare in favor of having 
an unprejudiced board of arbitration to settle both wages and 
disputes.” 

No. 964. Employer remarks : “The general result is as follows: I 
find that the reduction of hours has put my business in very poor 
shape. I can’t make it pay. I make fine furniture, all by hand, and 
the principal expense is the labor. Ihave paid the last six months 
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$13,000 for ‘labor and in 1886 the same months I paid $11,000, and the | 
amount of sales did not vary over $500, so the loss comes out of the 
boss’s pocket. Icannot get $1 more for my work, as the competition 
with factory work is too great. The result will be that fine handwork 
will be driven out of the market. In the factoriés men work 10 hours 
and in hand shops they work 9 hours. Iemploy about 25 hands. The 
loss of time amounts per week to $37.50, besides the loss of making 
so much less work while having the same expenses.” 


FURRIERS. 


Two strikes reported ; 1 succeSsful and 1 unsuccessful; number 
engaged, 25, of whom 2 lost positions; loss in wages to strikers, 
$900. Cause of strikes and details: 


Use of machinery and boy, 1; duration, 12 days; number engaged, 
25; lossin wages, $900; unsuccessful. One refusal to recognize Union 


rules, successful. To other questions no replies. x 


GAS-FIXTURE MAKERS. 


One strike reported; unsuccessful; 500 men engaged. Cause, 
non-payment of wages. 


GLASS WORKERS. 


Last summer the executive committee of the Druggists’ Ware 
Glassworkers’ League held a meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., and 
adopted as their scale of wages for the blast from September, 1886, 
to July, 1887, the scale adopted some few years previous less 10 
per cent., the same as was employed in 1885 and 1886. This was 
submitted to the Manufacturers’ Association, and utimately it was 
reduced and settled at 15 per cent. below the scale, with the right 
to the Suyleyess to employ 2 apprentices to each furnace. 
Journeymen’s earnings are unusually good, and it is said they make 
$5 to $9 a day, particularly as there is no machine process to sup- 
ersede the human worker. It is hardly true, however, that any 
workman gets $9 clear continuously for a regular day’s work. By 
the Bureau returns $4.50 seems about the best regular wages. 
The men assert that there are 37 furnaces and 1,400 j journeymen, of 
which 300 are out of work under trade allowance. Two apprentices 
to each furnace are too many for the demand. Much time is lost 
in the course of a year; indeed, there is an entire suspension of 
work for several months during the summer. 


I 
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The true meaning of the strike was not wages, which, measured 
by those in other trades, seemed Sea AEE high, but the 
apprentice clause was the issue. 

The master manufacturers held a meeting, December 8, 1886, at 
Philadelphia, and passed resolutions condemning the action of the 
employes in breaking their contract, and particularly their action 
in allowing apprentices to vote on the trade questions, and finally 
pledging themselves to stand out and resist the strike and to stand 
by their previous contract. 

In the same week a meeting of glass blowers employés took place 
in Glassboro, N. J., at which a wew society was formed, and it was 
decided to close several charters. The action of the strikers was 
condemned, and they determined to adhere to the old agreement of 
60 cents less 15 per cent. off and 2 apprentices to a furnace. 
Another meeting of the men took place at Camden, N. J., at which 
it was decided to cut loose from D. A. 49. The president of this 
new organization was the delegate whose place had been filled by 
the man who had charge of the strike. 

The strike was practically ended by the secessions. The several 
shops fell into the rank and peace reigned. 

In the summer of 1886 the usual lock-out took place for repairs. 

Thirteen strike cases reported; 3 successful; 5 compromised ; 
5 unsuccessful ; 595 engaged in strike, of whom 88 lost positions; 
loss of wages, $90,224.90; loss by union, $270 ; loss by employers, 
$17,100. Causes of strike, mode of settlement and other details 
are as follows: 

Number of apprentices, 2; duration, one, 39 days, and one, 153 
days; numbers engaged, 97; loss to employers in one case, $10,000; 
loss of wages in one case, $30,000; in other, $34,020. (The heavy 
losses in wages are due to the fact that the cessation of work by a 
comparatively small number threw all the rest of the employés out of 
work.) Cost to organization, $270; both strikes unsuccessful. 

Number of apprentices and increase of wages, 5; duration, one 26 
days, one 33 days, one 32 days, one 14 days; one not given, and 
numbers engaged, 244; loss to employers in one case, $5,000; losses 
of wages, one $7,777.90, one $4,500, one $10,000 and one $1,027. 
Results — 3 compromised — by conciliation and conciliation with labor 
organization; 2 unsuccessful. 

Number of apprentices and reduction of wages; duration, 6 days; - 
number engaged, 14; loss to employers, $2,000; loss in wages, $800; 
compromised by conciliation with labor organization. 
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Employment of non-union men, 1; duration, } 1 day; number engaged, 
30; successful, by conciliation with labor i oanationt 

Increase of wages (boys), 1; duration, 9 days; number engaged, 40; 
loss to employers, $100; loss in wages, $3800; unsuccessful. 

Discharge of employé, duration, 9 days; number engaged, 50; loss 
in wages, $1,000; successful. 

Increase of wages, 1; duration, 26 days; number engaged, 80; com- 
promised with employer. 

Refusal to handle non-union material, 1; duration, 4 days; num- 
ber engaged, 40; successful; settled by conciliation with labor 
organization. ‘ } 

One boycott reported, no result. Toall other questions, no answers. 

No. 19. A Binghamton employer remarks: “Our case is 80 
peculiar it seems impossible to answer it dn two lines. First, 
our men struck for increase of 5 per cent. in wages (which they 
had conceded on October 20), and no apprentices to’ be taken 
this year. We waited for them to settle down to . something 
until December 15, 1886, when we opened up and offered work to any 
and all of our old hands, but as none of them returned we filled up 
with new people, not members of any organization. We are unable 
to give approximate figures, as some of our men got employment 
elsewhere, and some are still out of work. Our business is dependent 
on so many contingencies, such as broken pots, poor glass, breakage, 
etc., that it is impossible to make any special estimate, at least we 
have always taken the general result at the yearly settlement, without 
any effort at estimating during the year.” 

“In connection with the accompanying report, and the invitation 
therein contained to make such suggestions as may seem wise and 
proper to embody in legislation affecting the relationship of capital 
and labor, I beg to say that I have no faith eee eel rela- 
tions into existence between man and man. 


‘““My experience has been, and it is more than doubly verified by’ 


the personal experience I have lately gone through with, that a large 
majority of the strikes engaged in occur wholly through ignorance. 
There is a law higher than that of man. ‘In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread,’ but our workingmen themselves, exponents of 
it, are not educated up to the point of discrimination apparently 
necessary to a contented mind. They interpret it literally, and are 
seemingly unwilling to accord an equal share to the man of brains, 
who by forethought and prudence keeps their muscles at work, and 
they are easily led into the belief that they have grievances, or will 
have, as was our case. The men were striking to enforce the prohibi- 
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tion of apprentices, whose multiplicity might in a few years reduce 
their wages. 

“You cannot legislate a man to work if he won’t work, and I am 
unable to devise any scheme to put a fair share of common sense into 
anyone who lacks it. 

“Tt cannot be denied that much cause for complaint exists in and 
among our industrial classes, but it is due chiefly to overdoing, and 
that principally in large centers of production, with a view of allevi- 
ating that distress consequent upon the driving demands of competi- 
tion, I have thought it would’ be wise for the government, that is to 
say the National government, to establish a bureau, who will, as at 
present, inquire into the condition of immigrants arriving here, and 
return those incapable of supporting themselves; I would further 
suggest that such bureau receive reports and information from all 
parts of the country relative to the demands for labor, and that they 
direct hither such laborers as have no opening or no knowledge of 
where to locate; in this connection it would be wise to so modify the 
present law relative to the making of contracts abroad, as to allow 
skilled mechanics to secure work here before leaving the other side.” 

No. 16. Employer remarks: “It is an established custom in our 
trade for factories to close in July and August on account of the 
heat, and it being suitable time to rebuild furnaces and make neces- 
sary repairs. This has been enforced by the journeymen’s league, 
with the concurrence of the most thoughtful manufacturers. In the 
summer of 1886, the ‘Blowers’ league passed a resolution that they 
would not allow any apprentices for the year beginning September 
1, and ending June 30, 1887, and requiring the same wages as last 
year. We would not hire on those terms; demanded ten per cent. 
reduction, and that they withdraw rule about apprentices. We had 
a committee conferring for some two months, and in October reached 
a compromise; and with most manufacturers, contract for year was_ 
in writing. We have always considered that the strike in December 
was treacherous and ill-considered, and it would: have been fatal to 
prosperity in our trade if we had submitted to having terms altered 
during blast. Cannot suggest legislation.” 

No. 21. Employer remarks: “We always lay idle during July and 
August, and have been in the habit of taking two apprentices to each 
furnace, we having three last September. When we were ready to 
start, our blowers said they could not go to work if we took any 
apprentices. November 18, they told us they would stop work 
unless we put off the apprentices. This we did not do, and they 
all quit (52 blowers). These kept 191 others at work. These 191 
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had to be stopped also, but were satisfied, and wauted to work. 
January 1, 26 blowers went to work, being satisfied they were. 
wrong. The balance are still out.” 

No. 1100. Employer remarks: “The association of manufacturers | 
does not have any direction of our labor affairs.» For some years we 
submitted to the dictation of the labor unions, and the result was a 
loss. We decided to employ only non-union men, and the results are 
more satisfactory, not only to us but to our employés. We were told 
by the boys after the strike that they had been satisfied with their 
treatment and wages, and would not have gone out had they not been 
‘bullied into it.’ The fellows who have run away were the ones who 
started the movement.” 

No. 161. Union remarks: “The strike at this factory was the greatest 
strike that ever occurred in the elass-cutting branch. The men, who 
at that time, September 20, 1886, belonged to the Knights of Labor, 
complained of the large number of boys employed as apprentices, and 
requested that the firm adhere more closely to the custam of the 
trade. One boy to every five men was the rule in union shops. The 
firm replied by putting on six more boys. The men having received 
no satisfactory reply, sent a deputation from. the Knights of Labor 
consisting of one of their own men and two prominent citizens, to 
remonstrate with the firm. The firm refused to see the deputation, 
and promptly dismissed four of the principal workmen. As soon as 
this was done, all the rest of the men walked out of the factory. 
They were given to understand that they would have to give up the 
Knights of Labor Assembly. On the following day the proprietor 
sent a box of work to be cut to another factory. The men 
refused to do it, and struck. After being out four days the latter 
firm agreed that their men would not be required to do this work. 
The men at the second factory at once returned to work. The work- 
people of the first establishment were out till March, 1887, when a 
conference was arranged between a committee representing the men 
and the proprietor, whereat the firm agreed to recognize the men’s 
rights to belong to any organization they thought fit. Then the firm 
agreed to take all the locked-out men back as fast as work could be 
obtained. The men on their part gave up this demand about the 
‘boys. Two things are noticeable in this strike, namely: the men were 
(with two or three exceptions) black-listed all over the country, and 
the next was the persistent refusal of the firm to recognize outsiders. 
‘No outside interference,’ was their cry. The men now belong to the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. The present relations between 
employer and employed is very good. The lock-out taught both 
parties a lesson.” 
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No. 1866. This was a sympathetic strike. A box of work was sent, 
by a firm whose men were on strike, to another house. The employés 
of the latter refused to doit and upon the firm insisting upon it 
being done, the men struck. After being out four days the firm 
agreed not to require their men to do the work. The men who were 
locked out argued that they might just as well go over to the first 
factory on strike and do the work as do it in the shop where they 
worked. The employer argued that the men were paid for their 
work, and had no right to inquire whose work it was. The men 
argued that this proposition was true in 999 cases, but this one was 
the exception. The firm, however, did the work for the firm whose 
men first went on strike without the men employed in the second one 
knowing it. The strikers say that the firm represented that they had 
obtained the work from the first firm’s customers. The men say this 
is untrue. 

They also allege that as soon as the strike occurred the names of 
all the men were sent to all of the other firms, with a request not to 
~ employ them. 

GOLD BEATERS. 

Two strikes reported, 1 successful and 1 unsuccessful; number 
engaged, 62, of whom 4 lost positions ; loss in wages, $430. 

Cause of strike in both cases, refusal to recognize union rules; 
1, duration 12 days; 4 engaged; loss of wages, $55; unsuccessful. 
Other case, duration 2 days; number engaged, 58; loss in wages, 
$375; successful, by conciliation with labor organization. 


GRAIN HANDLERS. 


Four strikes reported, all unsuccessful; number of persons 
engaged, 267, of whom 182 lost places; loss in wages by strikers, 
$16,262; loss to employers, $800. 

Cause of strike, 3 cases, refusal to handle boycotted freight; dura- 
tion, one, 14 days; number engaged, 15; loss to employés, $400; to 
employers, $60; one, 18 days; number engaged, 150; loss in wages, 
$14,600; one, 20 days; number engaged, 75; one, refusal to handle 
coal; duration, 27 days; number engaged, 27; loss to employers, $400; 
loss in wages, $1,600. 

GRAVE DIGGERS. 

Three cases of strike reported, unsuccessful; 65 engaged in 
strike, one of whom lost position; loss in wages, $195.80. Two 
were for increase of wages ; unsuccessful; and one for employment 
of objectionable men; lasted 3 days; 20 engaged ; loss in wages, 
$195.80. To other questions, no answers. 
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HARNESS MAKERS. 


One strike was reported ; unsuccessful; lasted 7 days ; engaged 


in strike, 9, who all lost positions. 
Me 


HAT AND CAP MAKERS. 


Three strikes reported; unsuccessful; 134 employés were 
engaged, of whom 10 lost positions ; amount of wages lost, 
$6,677.40; with loss to union, $400. 


Cause of strike, 1, discharge of union men; lasted 39 days ; 70 
engaged ; loss in wages, $3,600 - loss to union, $400. 

Increase of wages, 1; lasted 30 days ; 46 engaged ; loss of wages, 
$3,077.40. Haat 

Refusal to recognize union rules; 18 engaged. .To other questions, 
no answers. 

No. 26. This was a strike for an increase in wages ; the employer 
remarks: “In our opinion the less legislation the better. *The largest 
liberty should be given both employer and employé to make contracts 
or fix the price of labor free from coercion from any source. The 
only legislation required is the regulation of the employment of 
children and safeguards for protection of life and limb of employés.” 


HORSESHOERS. 


Sixty-four strikes were reported in this trade, 48 of which were 
successful, 2 compromised and 14 unsuccessful; number engaged 
in strikes, 181; 16 lost places; amount lost in wages, $2,311.51; 
expended by union, $706.40; estimated yearly gain in wages, 
$11,968 ; loss to employers, $2,740. The great majority of cases 
are made up of small shops, with one, two or three men, and the 
returns are very loose and imperfect in details. 


Of the 64 strikes, 62 were for increase of wages, with 103 men~ 
engaged; in one case the duration was 26 days, one 14, two 12 days, 
one 8, two 9, two 7, one $ day, three 1 day; loss to: employers in 22 
cases, $2,740 ; loss of wages, $1,926.51 ; cost to organizations, $706.40 ; 
result successful. 

Contract work led to 1 strike of 75 men; successful; loss of wages, 
$385. To other questions there were no answers. 

Boycotts, 26 were reported, 19 of which lasted 2 weeks. |For reduc- 
tion of hours, 1 strike; engaged, 3; successful. ve 

No. 477. Employers, horseshoers, remark: “The condition of the 
horseshoeing trade in this city, in regard to getting a fair living 
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price for your work, is such that an employer could not honestly con- 
cede to the demands of the journeymen, unless they would show to 
me that each and every employer-in the trade is paying what they 
demand. The rate of wages and hours they demand is as much as 
when the average price we received for shoeing a horse was $3, 
whereas the average price we now receive is less than $2, and the 
wages we pay are from $2.50 to $3 per day.” 

No. 490. Employer remarks: “Being a woman, you can readily 
perceive I am at some disadvantage in carrying on my business, 
which was left to me by my husband. I have a foreman that was 
with him during his life, and I have been able to keep him along, as 
Ihave always given him the very highest wages going. In other 
respects I am governed by the regulations of the association to which | 
my foreman belongs.” 

No. 506. Employer remarks: “ Any shop that has plenty of work, 
such as ten horses a day for two men, should pay the wages. In 
small shops, where they shoe five, six or seven horses, $9.50 and $2, 
accordingly. Some small shops can’t pay the wages.” 

No, 515. Employer remarks: “On April 1, 1887, the journeymen 
sent a committee on arbitration with power to act. On April 20, 
everything was satisfactorily settled. They wanted the bosses to 
employ nothing but union men, and that was agreed to, and the jour- 
neymen in return were to work for only union bosses, and their com- 
mittee had never been seen since. On May 2 every journeymen 
had with him an agreement to be signed by his boss. Some of the 
bosses thought the committee had met Sunday, that is, the day 
before, May 1, and signed the paper. The whole trouble is they 
broke faith with us and that caused the lock-out May 5.” 

No. 533. Employer remarks: “I am willing to agree to the demands 
of the journeymen providing they can show me where I can - ‘get 2 a 
proportionate increase of money for my work, for I consider at 
present Iam paying all the wages the business warrants.” 

No. 535. Employer remarks: “Cause of the strike was because the 
employers would not sign a circular to employ nothing but union 
men, which previously we would not do— that is, any of us belong- 
ing to the union of employers. The journeymen said that they 
_ would work for whom they pleased and they would compel us to hire 
nothing but union journeymen. We, the employers, were satisfied 
to give the increase of wages but would not sign the circular. The 
strike lasted 3 weeks, until the arbitration committee of D. A. 49, 
Knights of Labor, and our committee met, and our committee told 
the Knights of Labor to declare the strike off or we would hire 
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non-union men, which some of us had to do during the strike. The 
consequence was the men went to work where they could get it.” 

No. 562. Employer remarks: “I-have no fault to find with hours 
or wages. Most any good experienced hand can earn his wages at 
this business. ‘The trouble in this city is in\the shops that give to 
stablemen and coachmen what they ought to use to pay their help.” 

No. 1433. Employer remarks: “ We were contractors of horseshoeing. 
The: master workman of District No. 75, car employés, has decreed 
that we should die because he so desires it. We had no disagreement 
with our men, but under his direction they voted in Horseshoers’ 
Union that no member should work for us and no man should be 
allowed to take their vacant places. We, therefore, by permission of 
the Horse Railroad Company for whom we worked, retired. They 
worked for us on an average of seven hours. ‘They now work ten. It 
is the first instance of men striking for longer hours and more 
rigid rules.” 

New York Cry. 

A large horseshoe company has been reported as working con- 
tracts with the leading horse owners for the shoeing. Contracts 
are everywhere condemned by the friends and advocates of labor as 
a. pernicious and most objectionable system, tending to reduce 
wages and enslave labor. In September last the horseshoers of 
New York remonstrated and threatened that they would tie up the 
surface railroads if the contract system was adopted. They inter- 
viewed the superintendent of the company, who in turn represented 
to the railroad managers that he-could not carry his contracts into 
effect. It does not seem that any actual injury had been sustained 

-by the workingmen, but it was an instance of wise prevision in 
which the proverbial ounce of prevention was better than the pound 
of cure. ts 

BROOKLYN. 

_ Last year the horseshoers of Brooklyn considered that they 

were under-paid and over-worked and that the time had come fora 
change. It is not a trade in which capitalists are usually con- 
cerned, although there are a few exceptions, as in the case of rail- 
road or carrying companies, and one well-known company trading 
on a patent shoe. Most of the employers are themselves work- 
men. In May last the men organized and drew up a schedule of 

“wages — $3.50, $3.25 and $3 a day, according to the class of 
work. Ten hours a day with 8 on Saturday; number of horses 
for a day’s work to be fixed with employer.” A meeting between 
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bosses and workmen took place when the bosses refused as one 
man. Then the men struck, but thinking it over, however, some 
bosses had a conference and made terms separately. This excited 
the others and a meeting was held at which the bosses who had 
settled with their men explained and offered to withdraw their 
consents. The main ground of difference among the bosses was 
as to the hours of work, with the right to engage such men as 
they pleased without being obliged to go to the union for help. 
The bosses then invited the men to a conference; the men did not 
come; thereupon the bosses decided on a lock-out. The men, on 
the other hand, assert that the real cause of the non-settlement 
was that the bosses expected the men not to work for men who did 
not belong to the Bosses’ Union, which the men declined to do, as it 
was none of their business to help build up the bosses’ organization. 

Eventually the whole question seems to have lapsed. The two 
associations having been unable to come to terms on the contro- 
verted non-union point, negotiations were ended. The Vulcans 
(the men’s union) declared a general strike and things drifted along 
except that the value of wages was established as demanded by 
the men, while on the other hand the employers hired whom they 
pleased. A few of the men started cooperative shops. 

In November it is understood, though the fact has not been 
officially reported to this Bureau, that the employers have conceded 
the outstanding point of employing only union men. In reality this 
may have come to pass from the circumstance that the workmen 
are unionists, and that in the state of trade, outsiders have no 
show. 

ICE HANDLERS. 

Twelve strikes reported; 6 successful, 2 compromised and 4 
unsuccessful ; 933 workmen engaged, 24 of whom lost positions; 
$200 were lost in wages; estimated annual gain in wages, $2,105; 
loss to employers, $3,000. Cause, increase of wages; duration, 1, 
20 days ; 300 engaged; eleven, } day each; number engaged, 300, 


150, 65, 47, 25, 25, 8, 7 and 6. 


IRON WORKERS. 


Trouble in the iron-founding trade is not an affair of yesterday. 
There have been for some time differences between employers and 
employés as to the molders’ helpers and as to the apprentices, the 
workmen naturally objecting to an excess of learners as tending to 
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break down wages. This difference of opinion led to trade quar- | 
rels, strikes and lock-outs. Eventually the employers, in order to’ 
meet the workmen, determined on organizing a National Defense 
Association, so that by hanging together they might not be taken 
in detail, and in that way they would by joint action be able to 
make headway against the simultaneous action of the workmen 
when dissatisfied. 

One way to help each other in emergency would be to use each 
other’s patterns on terms of reciprocity, either paying royalty or 
on such other agreement as might be satisfactory. At any rate, 
the employers were united. Thus the iron trade is organized on 
both sides. There has been for some time a sharp contest between 
the organizations, productive of no little bitterness and of serious 
importance to business interests. 

Last year a St. Louis firm had a wages trouble with their 
employés. The men demanded 15 per cent. advance; the firm 
refused the 15 per cent., but offered 10 per cent. at a deferred date. 
The men consented to 10 per cent. if given then and there. The 
firm then offered 5 per cent. down and 5 per cent. at a deferred 
date if business should justify the increase. The men thought 
this looked like a shuffle, broke off the negotiations in high 
dudgeon, and declared a strike, adhering to their first demand. 
This, at all events, is believed to be the font and origin of the 
trouble of 1887. 

The firm now threw themselves on the sympathies of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and asked for aid and comfort. The manu- 
facturers held an important meeting at Rochester. A number of 
leading men were present. They seemed to have felt that there 
had to be a struggle sooner or later, and this was as good a time 
and as good a cause as any. Trade, though fair, was not booming, 
they could afford to take some chance, and they decided to sustain 
the St. Louis firm. The association is widely extended; the first 
step was to district the territory; the whole country was divided 
into four districts ; New York, Philadelphia and Boston are in the 
first district. It was settled that manufacturers in the several dis- 
tricts should order up the objectionable patterns, whereupon if the 
men refused to work the result would be either a strike or a lock- 
out. This was a war of mutual destruction, but it would test the 
powers of both parties. The molders of Troy and Albany are a 
numerous and well-fixed body of men, but they had a heavy con- 
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test in 1885-6 and their treasury then underwent serious depletion. 
Ii the manufacturers persisted in sustaining the St. Louis firm, it 
was clearly forseen that a general strike must ensue with conse- 
quent inability of organizations to assist each other; perhaps this 
was the object in view. 

Itis said to be a fundamental point of doctrine with the Knights of 
Labor that they shall not countenance or promote strikes. Nevetthe- 
less in many instances, particularly the longshoremen’s, strikes are 
sanctioned and promoted in the most comprehensive way. In the 
case of the St. Louis stove molders the Knights reached a some- 
what strained conclusion that the break was not a strike, but a lock- 
out. The men having demanded an advance which was refused it 
was argued that the refusal was tantamount to a lock-out by 
employers and was not a strike by employés. 

It was suggested by some Knights of Labor that in the event of 
the patterns coming east it would be well for the Knights of Labor 
-molders to go to work on them pending investigation of the dispute 
by the chiefs of the order. Trades unionists, pure and simple, on 
the other hand were determined on sustaining the action of the 
molders and on resisting the introduction of the patterns into 
eastern shops. Trades unionists and Knights of Labor are not 
only different in organization but differ vitally in principles, and 
while all laborers are morally bound to help each other, bodies 
differing in principles can scarcely merge their individuality ,in 
general action without some compromise of convictions. 

The last week in April some of the St. Louis patterns arrived in 
Albany and Troy. The local trades unions felt the awkwardness 
of their undertaking hostile action in support of a far off Knight 
of Labor contest, especially as it was not yet sanctioned by the 
order. The trouble, as in other cases, was likely to be aggravated 
by its effect on related trades, although it originated in one branch 
of the iron industry. In a well-known foundry the principals 
received the patterns, but “they were not just then in want of 
stock so were not manufacturing.” This evasion enabled the firm 
to avoid a quarrel with their men, even if there should be a tem- 
porary suppression of general work; but then it was a good time 
to look to repairs and cleaning up. 

In a few factories where patterns had been received they were 
put in sand. preparatory to casting, but it was a matter in which 
there was no hurry. Many employés took alarm and stayed away, 
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as it were, by common consent, for there was no notice. This gave 
the chance to some employers, who closed up until further notice. 
In many shops there was notoriously a superabundant stock on 
hand. A shut-down, if it could be done quietly and without 
making trouble, would be a relief. Here was a chance. 

The strike and lock-out arising from this St. Louis labor trouble, 
ran its course throughout the country until the end of May, when 
the St. Louis firm kindly notified the trade to send back their 
_ patterns, as the trouble between the firm and their men was ended. 
One explanation of this change of front was that the firm referred 
to were said to have had a shop full of apprentices and helpers at 
work, that they had got a lot of made-up material, and that the 
original strikers saw they had put themselves in a trap, and so 
made the best terms they could. ; 

The moral of this whole movement seems to have been that there 
is a chronic fight always between the east and west as to cost of 
production ; that St. Louis is very active in the matter, and that 
the eastern men were this time caught in a trap to keep down pro- _ 
duction, while the westerners had the advantage of lower wages. 
Altogether the conflict between unionists and Knights of Labor 
turned to the advantage of the St. Louis firm, for whose support 
the trouble had been started, and who got out of it with an 
increased stock of goods made at bottom prices, while all their 
friends and allies had been lying idle in support of their cause. 

Some doubt is suggested as to the expediency of a general strike 
over so widely extended an area, in which individual interests must 
of necessity be divergent, a condition to which may be added the 
almost impossibility of reconciling diverse local interests with unity 
of action. 

It also seems that the trade interests of the whole country were 
imperiled by the action of one single shop toward a few of its men, 
in which serious wrong had been done, and no great principle had 
been involved, nothing more than a demand for better wages. 

In inquiring into this lock-out and its conditions, the statement 
has been more than once made*that the main purpose of the 
National Defense Association was intended to head off and crush 
the Iron Molders’ Union. 

In June last a strike of stove-mounters, against the employment 
of apprentices, occurred in the shop of a leading firm in Albany 
A strike in the same shop had occurred in 1885, and in the terms 
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of settlement it was stipulated that the firm should take on what- 
ever number of apprentices it saw fit. The number of apprentices. 
at the beginning of the year was 120. There were none of them 
indentured, but were put on to learn the trade. It was an open 
act by the firm. The men claimed that one young man to eight 
journeymen was enough. The question was satisfactorily settled 
through an arbitration committee. ; 

Thirty-two strikes are reported, of which 7 were successful, 5: 
compromised and 20 unsuccessful ; number of striking employés, 
2,366, of whom 169 lost positions ; $147,837 was the loss in wages ; 
loss to union was $672; the estimated annual gain in wages was 
$60,037 ; loss to employers, $9,660. Causes of strikes and other 
details are as follows: 


Obnoxious foreman, 1; compromised by conciliation with labor 
organization; duration, 12 days; number engaged, 62; lost positions, 
56; loss of wages, $1,800. 

Refusal to recognize K. of L. rules, 4; 1, duration 3 days; number 
engaged, 56, who lost positions; loss of wages, $1,620; cost to organ- 
ization, $600; unsuccessful; 1, duration 3 days; number engaged, 32; 
cost to employers, $100; loss in wages, $2,125; unsuccessful; 1, dura- 
tion 15 days; 40 engaged; loss to employer, $1,000; loss in wages, 
$7,800; unsuccessful; one, 37 engaged; loss in wages, $610.50; com- 
promised with labor organization. : 

Increase of wages, 2; 1, duration 26 days; 30 engaged; loss of, 
wages, $2,000; successful; 1, duration 12 days; 40 engaged; loss in 
wages, $1,100; successful. 

Refusal to handle boycotted patterns, 17 strikes; one, duration, 26 
days; 38 engaged; loss in wages, $2,400; unsuccessful; three, 
lasting 18 days; engaged, 85; successful; one, 4 days; 15 engaged; 
loss in wages, $310; compromised ; one, for 35 days; 110 engaged ; 
unsuccessful; one, for 35 days; 1384 engaged; loss in wages, $4,000; 
unsuccessful; one, for 26 days; 37 engaged; loss to employers, $560; 
loss in wages, $6,000; unsuccessful; four, for 36 days; 600 engaged; 
loss in wages, $9,600; unsuccessful (union reports loss $37,000); one, 
for 30 days; 311 engaged; loss in wages, $26,124; unsuccessful; one, 
for 12 days; 190 engaged; loss in wages, $4,575; unsuccessful; one, 
for 1 day; 20 engaged; loss of wages, $55; unsuccessful; one, 10 
engaged; unsuccessful; one for 30 days; 95 engaged; loss in wages, 
$25,000; unsuccessful. 

Discharge of employés, 1; 38 engaged; loss to employer, $8,000; 
loss of wages, $16,500; unsuccessful. 
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Increase of wages, reduction of hours, Saturday, 1; duration, 4 
days; 40. engaged; loss in wages, $400; compromised. 

To assist machinists, 1; duration, 34 days; 123 engaged; loss in 
wages, $9,520; unsuccessful. 

Increase of wages and number of apprentices; duration, 26 dave: 
number engaged, 160; loss in wages, $25,000; compromised. 

Employment of non-union men, 1; duration, 2 days; 25 engaged; 
loss in wages, $107.50; successful. : 

Equalization of wages, 1; duration, 3 days; number engaged, 24; 
loss in wages, $240; cost to organization, $72. 

Reduction of hours, 1; duration, } days; engaged, 14; loss in wages, 
$150; unsuccessful. 

Boycotts, 2; unsuccessful. To all other questions, no replies. 

No. 278. Employer remarks: “Before our men joined the Knights 
of Labor, we informed them we-did not want any man in our employ 
who could not at all times speak and act for himself. We come in 
daily contact with each man, and wish to deal with him on his own 
merits. We never discharged a man, or varied his wages because he 
was a Knight of Labor. On February 21, 1887, a cigar maker, six 
saloon keepers and another man, none of whom ever worked for us, 
as acommittee from assembly Knights of Labor, came to our office 
_ asking reasons of discharge of a man by us on (previous) Saturday. 
_ On being informed we did not recognize the right of outside parties 
to inquire into our business, they intimated it might make us trouble. 
We decided to suspend work for a day or two to have a chance to 
talk with our men. Our Mr. being confined’ to his house 
sick, we expected to talk with the men there. ‘They sent word they 
were not at liberty to talk with us; all communications must be through 
the assembly Knights of Labor. We commenced work’ next morning 
with non-union men and engaged all we wanted before the former 
workmen were at liberty to talk with us. We are working with free 
men and propose to do so long as we continue business.” 

No. 961. Employer remarks: “In connection with the circular of 
demands made upon us by the executive board of foundrymen, a 
copy of which is inclosed, we made the following concessions and 
refusals : 

“Demand second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh complhed with, 

“Demand eighth we set the price at $2.25 per day. 

“We required nine hours work on Saturday, from 7 a. m. to 5 P. Ma, 
which they complied with. 

“The right of the delegate to enter the shop at any time was refused, 
unless he first had permission from the office. 
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“We required that no man should interfere with any workman as to 
what amount of work per day should be performed, whether on 
-plece-work or while working by the day. This requirement was not 
granted. 

“Clauses not noticed above were ignored in our settlement of differ- 
ences, excepting that for over-time, which was acceded to.” 

[Copy referred to. } 

*“ To whom tt may concern : 

“We, the foundrymen and workers in your employ, request your 
compliance with the following conditions: We do not ask for a rise 
in wages except for the helpers, as we do not consider that they receive 
living wages. We are more desirous of a regulation of wages than of 
any other demands, as it would put the employés on a more equal 
footing with each other. We wish your cooperation in that respect: 


“ First. All molders, under $.:.. per day, to receive .... per cent. 
advance. 
“Second. Journeymen molders, minimum pay, $2.75; $..,. above 


that to be maintained. 

“Third. Bench molders, minimum pay, $2.50; above that, to be 
maintained. 

« Fourth. Core-makers, minimum pay, $2.25; above that, to be 
maintained. 

“ Fifth. Helpers, minimum pay, $1.75; above that, to be meinen 

«“ Sixth. Chippers, minimum pay, $2.25; above that, to be maintained. 

« Seventh. Melters, minimum pay, $2.50; above that to be maintained. 

« Highth. Foundry carpenters, minimum pay, $....; above that, to be 
maintained. 

“This also to apply to any man or men you may employ in like 
capacity in the future. 

« Also, 10 hours shall constitute a day’s work for 5 days in the 
week, viz.: Between the hours of 74. Mm. and 6 Pp. m.,, and 8 hours 
on Saturday, between the hours of 7 a. m. and 4 Pp. M. 

“ Over-time to be paid to all aforesaid for the 2 hours preceding and 
following above said time, at the rate of one-half hour for every 
twenty minutes until 8 o’clock. After 8 o’clock, Sundays and holi- 
days, double time must be paid. 

« Request that all work done, so much for ie and half of day and 
extra, be abolished. Also request you to pay your employés on 
Saturday. 

“Jobbing and machinery work done by the piece, to be abolished. 
The right of the delegate to enter the shop at any time. 

Respectfully submitted. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF FOUNDRYMEN. 
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“Tn relation to clauses Nos. 33 to 37 in your list of inquiries, we 
beg leave to set forth the following facts: It would be impossible for 
us to compute any loss we might be at on account of the stoppage 
of work in our shop, as we were under no written or obligatory 
contracts with our customers which could not. be abrogated at 
any time, as we and our customers were apprehensive of trouble 
with our help, and therefore did not feel safe in making any 
binding contracts. Some of our customers took their work away and 
gave it to foundries in other States, and we were compelled our- 
selves to send work out of town to be made, which work, after the 
new schedule of prices was agreed upon, we found we could get made , 
there cheaper than we could manufacture it in our own shop; and we 
still continue to have the work made there as a matter of economy 
and profit. This condition is not unusual with other foundries and 
many machinists and other manufacturers who use castings have 
become acquainted with the fact that castings can be obtained in 
sections where the rule of the Knights of Labor does not exist, 
cheaper than where the exorbitant rates of the organization are 
maintained. ; 

“The Knights of Labor would not allow members of other 
organizations to work in our shop.” 

No. 901. Employer sends the following: 


To the Stove Trade: Spring Circular —Fresh. 

A year ago we expressed our “affection” for the “Knights of Labor;’ 
since then, like David and Jonathan, we have met in divers places to- 
talk over our common enemy—the old Saul of mistrust and 
misunderstanding. 

A “union” workman, of any kind, is nothing if not aggressive; 
physical force, injustice and oppression are the corner-stones of 
“Knights of Labor” unions, and, strange to say, they bear heaviest 
on the workingman himself. This is the strangest part of it. 

The whole thing is sadly mixed. Probably not one in ten will 
‘believe that employers have the good of the workingman at heart, in 
any degree, or even care for their welfare; and yet the writer has 
just given $75, and only a: short time since gave $50, to help these 

very people, and on the day we write gave $25 more to help build a 

home for working girls —“ Knights of Labor” too—and many of our 
best people here, who feel as we do, have given a great deal more 
‘than this to help God's children, our brothers and sisters, “Kniglits 
of Labor.” 

It is a solid fact that we are better friends to the working people than 
they are to each other. Many look upon wages paid as a matter of 
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generosity, and not as a matter of business. There is no way on earth 
of forcing wages. Supply and demand govern the matter entirely. , 
It is true you can play the highway robber, and force things for the time 
being; and such tactics will last till the other party can grind his teeth, 
key up his nerves, and make ready fora fight. But is this the state of 
existence to get people into? Will it pay either party? Labor organ- 
izations should look to permanency, to moral and legal force. Physical 
or brute force will never do in this age of level-headedness; and 
yet what is it but brute force that impels men to combine, paying a 
dollar or so into a common treasury, and after getting into the “club,” 
say two-thirds of the workingmen of the place, put the price up to 
$25 or $50? They say to all outsiders: “We are the workmen of this 
place; you shall not’ work with us unless you join us, and our price of 
admission is so large as to shut you out; you can starve for all we 
care.” To show you that this is not overdrawn, a Knight of Labor 
testified, February 12, 1887, before our legislative committee, that he 
had known the entrance fee to be thus raised to $10, $20 or $50, and 
even as high as $200, when so large a sum was needed to keep the 
others out. This is philanthropy and help to the workingman with a 
“vengeance.” But, after all, it is all fair in itself, if no brute force be 
used. But it is comical and ridiculous for these men to “pose” as 
“friends of the workingman,” and that they, these dictators, are the 
“oppressed,” and that “bloated capital” only is the oppressor. A 
little less of the Pharisee, if you please, and a little more of the man 
of Galilee. 

But we rather like the “boys” after all, for any line of action is apt 
to be better than inaction —better than dull indifference; because 
the evils will grow less and less as the “boys” grow older. The more 
they talk the more they will become educated; the more they act the 
better their action will grow— we will have less walking and more 
working delegates. 

We have faith in humanity; a Knight of Labor may yet be a “knight 
of honor.” But the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount will have to 
take the place of the spirit of the still and of the malt-house; but it’s 
coming, for “a man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that.” 

This circular, so far, hasn’t much to do with the stove business, but 
sometimes a sermon is best appreciated when it has least of the ser- 
mon in it; and from the way circulars to the stove trade go into the 
waste basket, we think stove dealers don’t like to be talked to. They 
think they know it all. | 

No. 1162. Employer remarks: “At the time of the strike of 
mounters for increase of wages the molders agreed not to return to 
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work until the company reduced the number of molders’ apprentices 
to the union limit. This the company declined to do, as the appren- 
tices were duly indentured and could not be discharged without preach 
of contract. This demand was finally dropped, the company agreeing 
not to employ any additional apprentices forthe year 1887.” 

No. 1855. Employer remarks: “ We think there should be legislation 
compelling men to abide by, and comply fully with the laws of their 
own association. This stove company has always run a “union shop ” 
and all of our difficulty with ‘union men’ has been in efforts to 
have them act in accordance with their own laws; while they by ‘com-_ 
binations’ compel us to treat them in accordance with laws made to suit 
themselves; they too often resolve themselves into a ‘mob, and make 
demands of us that are in no way justifiable by their own laws. They 
allow their own laws to be violated in other shops, while they enforce 
them in our shop, and sometimes much to our loss and injury.” 

No. 962. Employer remarks: “As a rule I don’t think that manu- 
facturers object to trade unions. But we object to the unskilled labor 
in Knights of Labor organizations; we object to walking delegates or 
to ‘bosses’ who affect more power in a shop than the proprietor 
himself. We had two brothers in the shop, one a melter, the other a 
helper; when the melter was late the brother would fire up and take 
charge of cupola; the men had been in this shop 18 years. One day | 
the melter being late the brother took his place as usual; the walking 
delegate or shop boss interfered and directed that this man should 
‘demand 30 cents,’ the difference between the 2 grades, although the 
melter appeared at work after a few minutes delay. The thirty cents 
as a demand was refused and the shop was put on strike, and so 
remained for one day. The 30 cents was not paid, but the men 
returned next day, losing 1 day’s pay. Similar instances of petty 
annoyance had previously occurred.” 

No. 959. Employer remarks: “On the 19 of May weswere waited 
on by the walking delegate of the Knights of Labor, and were 
accused of doing work for a firm whose men were on strike. We had 
received an order from one of their customers for work that that firm 
could not do. We explained the matter to the walking delegate, but 
he refused to believe us. He ordered out our men, only ten of whom 
obeyed him. Two of the ten made application at once to be restored 
and we did so. Subsequently almost all of the others made like 
application, but we had filled their places, and we did not want them. 
No complaint was made as to treatment or wages. In regard to 
Saturday, after the passage of the ‘Half-Holiday Saturday bill,’ we 
changed. our Saturday’s work, putting on our blast at 12 o’clock, 
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which gives our men from about 1 o’clock, without any reduction of 
wages, Until this time, named above, we never discriminated as to 
whether men did or did not belong to labor organizations, but the 
treatment we then received forced us to do so.” 

No, 918. Employer remarks : “All that we ask of the government or 
of outside parties, is to be let alone. Manufacturers are embarrassed 
» and subjected to serious losses by reason of the uncalled-for inter- 
ference of parties who act without authority or knowledge. In fact 
the business is nearly ruined, and in the main by politicians bidding 
for the labor vote. We are disgusted with the whole performance.” 

No. 923. Employer remarks: “We have never had any trouble with 
our employés, paying prices called’for by the Molders’ Union, and 
employing none but union men. Our business is good, increasing 
yearly, and discount our own bills. Have not allowed any association 
‘to gather us in, mind our own business, and good for ‘one hundred 
cents on the dollar.’ This is about all the record we have to make. 

“We leave ‘suggestions’ for older heads to make, hoping they may 
be wise and judicious, and ‘to the point.’ ” 

No. 919. Employer remarks: “We answer your first siz questions 
and erase the others.. We have been in this business since °’52,’ and 
have never had a strike or lock-out. We have managed to get along 
with our operatives harmoniously, awaiting the results and paying the 
ruling prices: To explain our course: In the beginning of ‘’83’ a 
prominent firm in our line, doing business in Albany, demanded a 
reduction of fifteen per cent., and guaranteed steady work for the year. 
The request was denied by their men, and a strike ensued. We 
desirous to work, proposed to our men to deduct ten per cent. and 
start up. We to refund the ten per cent. if a deduction was not 
obtained by the other firm. The strike continued for two months, and 
the molders finally agreed to accept the fifteen per cent. reduction, 
but general business being worse instead of better, the firm demanded 
a deduction of twenty per cent. instead of fifteen. This was acceded 
to and work resumed. We also deducted twenty per cent. instead of 
ten for the balance of the year. Perhaps we were small losers, but 
we certainly kept steadily at work, and the best of feeling was 
maintained.” 

No. 910. Employer remarks: “The Molders’ Union of St. Louis 
demanded in March, 1887, fifteen per cent. advance. The Molders’ 
Union of Rochester, N. Y., signed an agreement, under seal of the union, 
guaranteeing the union molders would ask for no advance during 
1887, and the same agreement was made at Rochester, N. Y., in 1886. 
Notwithstanding union molders of Troy, N. Y., in 1886 struck for an 

39 
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advance, and after five months’ strike were granted an advance, the © 
Rochester molders asked for no advance, and hence my foundries 
could not compete with Rochester foundries.” 

No. 889. Employer remarks: “Many of our employés were desirous 
of work; they worked one week, when a secend summons from the 
union and the appearance of an agitator on the scene, took them out. 
If parties from out of town, who called special meetings, had kept 
away, we could have kept our men at work. We had never agreed to 
give any man any special or particular style or piece of work, but to 
furnish him employment as a stove-plate molder.” 

Nos. 906, etc. Union returns remark: “The stove-plate molders in 
the foundry of a firm in St. Louis, Mo., struck for an advance of wages. 
The Stove Manufacturers’ National Defense Association decided that 
the patterns of the St. Louis firm, who were members of the association, 
should be sent to various parts of the United States, and if the molders 


~ refused to make the pieces the shops would be closed. When the pat- 


terns were taken to Troy, the men would not make them. The employés 
were then locked out. At the end of six weeks the objectionable pat- 
terns were removed from the foundries by the order of the National 
Defense Association, and the molders resumed work.” . 

No. 584. Employer remarks: “No strike or demands made since 1885. 
We belong to the National Stove Founders’ Defense Association. 
When the St. Louis strike had been on for a month or two, some. 
of their patterns were sent here to be made. In common with other 
members of the association, we declined to offer them to the moldérs, 
and tendered the association a copy of an agreement made by our men 
early in 1886 as being a valid defense, and closed our works for a few 
days pending their decision. The executive committee decided that 
the contract debarred us from asking the men to make ‘struck’ work, 
and they ordered the patterns returned and the shop to start, which 
was done.” 

No. 885. Employer remarks: “Less legislation would be very bene- 
ficial. Thorough protection to property should be given manufac- 
turers, which is not always done, through fear of politicians. The 
truckling of politicians to the labor organizations is discouraging and 
detrimental to all manufacturing enterprises.” ; 

No. 913. 

New Yors, April 16, 1887. 
To whom it may concern : 

We, the foundrymen and workers in your employ, request your com- 
plance with the following conditions: We are more desirous of a 
regulation of wages than of any other demands, as it would put the 
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employés more on an equal footing with each other. We wish your 
cooperation in that respect: 

First. The abolition of boys, either helping or making piano plates. 
Three small plates shall be a day’s work; 2 large plates shall be a 
day’s work; 1 grand plate shall (without help) be a day’s work. 

Second. Journeymen molders, minimum pay, $3; above that, to be 
maintained. 

Third. The line reading “bench molders” is erased. 

Fourth. Core-makers, minimum, $2.25; above that, to be maintained 

Fifth. Helpers, minimum, $1.75; above that, to be maintained. 

Siath. Chippers, minimum, $2,25; above that, to be maintained. 

Seventh. Melters, minimum, $2.50; above that, to be maintained, 

Fighth. Foundry carpenters, minimum, $2.75; above that, to be main- 
tained. This is also to apply to any man or men you may employ in 
like capacity in the future. Also, 10 hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for 5 days in the week, viz.: Between the hours of 7 a. m. and 
6. m., and 8 hours on Saturday, between the hours of 7 a. mM. and 
4 p.m. Over-time to be paid to all aforesaid for the 2 hours preceed- 
ing and following above said time at the rate of one half hour for 
every twenty minutes until 8 o’clock. After 8 o’clock, Sundays 
and holidays, double time must be paid. Request that all work done, 
so much for day and half of day and extra, be abolished. Also 
request you to pay your employés on Saturday. Jobbing and 
machinery work done by the piece to be abolished. The right of 
the delegate to enter the shop at any time. 

Letter from secretary of Rochester union and manufacturers’ 
agreement: 

Copy of Agreement, 1887. 

In order to secure peace and harmony in the shop of the Coopera- 
tive Foundry Company of Rochester, N. Y., between the said Coopera- 
tive Foundry Company and the molders employed during the year 
1887, it is hereby agreed: 

That the Cooperative Foundry Company has the right to hire and 
discharge such persons as it sees fit. 

That the prices to be paid to molders during the year 1887, shall 
be the same as during the year 1886. 

That during the year 1887 there shall be no strike by the molders 
in said shop. 

The Cooperative Foundry Company will not compel any molder to _ 
work with a boy or “buck.” But no one shall object to any molder 
taking a “buck” if he wishes to. 


\ 
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To insure the faithful performance of this agreement by each 
molder employed, ten per cent. of his wages shall be retained by the 
Cooperative Foundry Company until the end of the season of 1887, 
and this ten per cent. of any molder’s wages shall be forfeited to the 
Cooperative Foundry Company if he fails to carry out this agreement. 
But in case any molder shall leave the employ of said company before 
the end of the season, having otherwise performed this agreement, he 
shall then be entitled to all of his wages. 

Resolved, That Iron Molders’ Union No. 12 agrees to and ratifies the 
within contract, for and on behalf of union molders. 

Resolved, That the same contract shall apply to any other stove- 


plate foundry of Rochester that may desire it for the year 1887. 


\ 


We, the president and secretary of Iron Molders’ Union No. 12 do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of two resolutions 
duly and legally adopted by said union, and entered on the record of 
proceedings thereof, on the 2d day of February, 1887. 3 
(Signed by the president and secretary of union.) 


% 
At a regular meeting of the directors of the Cooperative Foundry 


Company, held at the company’s office on Thursday evening, February 

10, 1887, the foregoing contract was read, and, by resolution, adopted 

and approved unanimously. 
; (Signed by secretary.) 


If you think it best to embody in your next, or fourth annual 
report, the one-sided contract made between the officials of the Sill 
Stove Co., who, it seems, acted for all the stove manufacturers of 
Rochester, and the Iron Molders’ Union, it is only fair that some 
explanation, giving reasons therefor, should be placed immediately 
under the same. We wish to call your attention for a moment to the 
decision of the Board of Arbitration between the stove manufacturers 
and their employés, in Rochester, in the months of May, to. August, 
1885, page 391, third annual report of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The first question at issue was as to a reduction of wages. This 
was decided in favor of the molders, notwithstanding one of the firms 
interested reduced wages in one molding department of his foundry. 
The second point was very grudgingly complied with, but the third 
point in the dispute, which was of the greatest importance, and was 
decided in favor of the men, giving them the right to conduct their 
business through their officials and committees, was violated from the 
first, and down to the present moment no committees are recognized. 

Their (the employers) next move was by seductive language and fair 
promises. This was the individual contract system. They were 
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partially successful. Some of the union men signed. This was 
followed by their expulsion, thereby depriving them of such sick 
benefits as the union allows, and also the cutting off of death and 
funeral allowances. It will be observed that down to the opening of 
the season of 1887 the union had not been recognized, but this 
appeared with a wholly one-sided document signed by the officers of 
_the stove companies and the president and secretary of Iron Molders’ 
Union No. 12. 

The union met them more than half-way. We desired peace above 
all else. In making this agreement we believed it purely local. It 
was not supposed for a moment that this document would be carried 
beyond the limits of our city. We did not at the time believe that we 
were placing a club in the hands of the employing class through- 
out the United States and Canadas to strike the fraternity. 

We consider that the parties of the first part to the agreement have 
willfully violated their faith in the whole matter, in that a local 
arrangement is published all over the land, and is being used by their 
so-called defense association to our injury. We are forced to the 
conclusion that the stove molders of Rochester have no rights that 
their employers are bound to respect even after solemnly signing to 
the contrary. 

KNIT AND WOOLEN GOODS. 

Strikes reported in 9 establishments, in which 1,935 persons are 
reported engaged, and 242 lost positions. Total duration of strikes 
reported, 111 days; loss in wages, $184,455 ; cost to organizations, 
$4,500; 1 successful, and 8 unsuccessful. The causes, results and 
details of strikes are as follows: 

Change of pay-day, 1; duration, 6 days; number engaged, 100; 
unsuccessful. 

Increase of wages, 2; duration, 25 days; number engaged, 25; 
unsuccessful; loss of wages, $10,500 (over 500 other persons being 
thrown out); 1 strike, 3 engaged; unsuccessful. 

Objectionable rules and increase of wages, 1; duration, 67 days; 
engaged 1,075; loss of wages, $160,000; cost to unions, $2,300; unsuc- 
cessful. 

Obnoxious fines, number engaged, 52, of which 17 lost positions; 
loss of wages, $4,800; cost to union, $1,887; unsuccessful. 

Refusal to recognize K. of L., 2; number engaged, 220; loss of 
wages in one, $1,700; cost to union, $313; both unsuccessful. 

To assist weavers, 1; number engaged, 4; loss in wages, $555; 
unsuccessful. 

Boycott, 3; duration of one, 210 days; unsuccessful. Others, no report. 
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SPINNING AND WEAVING. 


The troubles and difficulties in this department of manufactur- _ 
ing industry, though serious enough, were not of special or unusual 
interest. Asa general proposition, it will be scarcely contended 
that spinners and weavers are well or even sufticiently paid. The 
cause is found in the close competition not only by the manufac- 
turers and capitalists, but in the over supply of labor, and 
especially in the facility of obtaming foreign labor both from: 
_ Europe and Canada. 

The Harmony cotton factory gf Cohoes, is believed to be the 
largest establishment of its kind in the United States. It consists 
of six mills with 275,000 spindles, 6,200 looms, employing 3,240 
hands, using 300,000 pounds of cotton per week, from which 
1,600,000 yards of cotton cloth are manufactured weekly. » 

On April 16 there was trouble in one of the mills of this 
great company. The union has made no return, andigiven no 
information to this Bureau, while the employers’ statement is 
vague and needs explanation. The employers remark : 


No. 591. “The cause of this lock-out was the demoralization of the 
employés, through their union, thinking they could do as they had a 
mind, not obeying the rules, and making it disagreeable for those 
that the leaders did not like; producing less work than they should, 
and of poorer quality. The mill was then closed until the employés 
came and asked to be reemployed, promising to obey rules and attend 
to their work, which they have done.” 

No. 1117. In the Harmony mills, 1 and 3, of @alecs the weavers 
had in March, asked a raise of from ten to twenty-seven: per cent. 
The superintendent declined on the ground that their wages were 
better than those of the Eastern mills, and of course the lowest prices 
controlled the market. The discussion was not unfriendly, and 
ended with a promise of advance if trade justified it; prices, as the 
superintendent said, being pretty low. At a second meeting, the 
demand for an increase was decidedly refused, although the opera- 
tives alleged that the eastern mills were really paying more, and 
asked for an interview at which the eastern workmen’s representa- 
tive should be present. This offer was, however, declined, and the 
Cohoes manufacturers were able to show by extracts from pay-rolls 
that Cohoes was away in advance of Amsterdam, Utica and other 
places in respect of liberality to wage earners, for the same kind 
of work; and while no ill-feeling cropped out on either side, it 
was understood that the Manufacturers’ Association had come to a 
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resolution that in case of a wages strike by any one mill, the whole 
association would shut down. It was also intimated in the public 
press as an open secret that a ‘party’ was in the vicinity who 
could if called on, bring over any number of hands from Canada in 
case of a strike. Whether this was a truth or a canard there was no 
means of knowing. Mr. Barry, master workman of the Knights of 
Labor District at this time, was reported as using his influence to 
keep things quiet, and was strongly opposed to any ageressive action 
by the operatives; and that there was a standing arbitration committee 
of 5 employers and 5 Knights for the express purpose of nipping all 
trouble in the bud. Meantime there was room for uneasiness, for 
whether by authority or by misadventure, a scale of wages had got 
into the papers, though it had not been formally laid before the arbi- 
tration committee. Some of the figures in this unauthorized docu- 
ment were.incorrect, besides which an important section of the oper-, 
atives was omitted entirely. 


In July last, while the wages question was under discussion, 
there was a strike in one of the Harmony mills by the refusal of | 
the hands to scrub out and clean under their looms. In years past 
this work used to be done monthly, then less frequently, but now 
half yearly. The motive on which the refusal was declared is not 
made clear; whether as extra work or servile work, or as work that 
ought to be done by other labor and for extra pay, does not appear. 
So the mills were shut down, the scrub work being made a test 
question. The demand for a ten per cent. advance was still out- 
standing and awaiting decision. The scrub work was, however, the . 
last pound on the camel’s back and precipitated the strike. 

Tt was openly stated by the district master workman and confirmed 
from other quarters, that a circular had gone round asking various 
district assemblies throughout the country to provide work for 
weavers, one in each assembly, the idea being to depopulate Cohoes 
and get even with the employers. Whether this was a rumor or a 
fact, this Bureau could not trace out. An effort was made by the 
State Arbitration Commissioners to bring about a settlement of the 
difficulties. The Harmony superintendent declined to submit the 
matter, for there was nothing in dispute. The hands wanted better 
wages, the company could not raise, the state of trade being such 
that cotton manufactures were unproductive and did little more 
than pay expenses. The superintendent had no objection, how- 
aver, to wait oa the arbitration commissioners and give them any 
required information as to wages and earnings. A meeting was 
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held. One man, a weaver, proved that yearsago, when but a youth, 
he had earned $40 to $42 per month running sixlooms. Now with 
eight looms he could only earn $20.69. A case of more work and 
less pay. Another competent and industrious man produced pay 
envelopes showing that he had in five fortnixhts earned only $7.16, 
$7.63, $8, $7.60 and $7.87. These facts were not disputed. But _ 
the Harmony superintendent showed a table of wages at Lowell, 
Fall River and Cohoes by which it appeared that Cohoes rates | 
were from 7 to 15 per cent. in advance of Lowell, and in one case 
frame spinning paid 50 cents for what at Lowell was rated 42 cents, 
and at Fall River 453 cents. Further evidence on the part of the 
employés showed incontestably that wages were very ‘low. The # 
employers admitted the fact’ and alleged. that the price of the made 
goods would not admit of an advance. The mill owners were also _ 
owners of cottages, which they let to their people. Of the rents 
paid for these, no complaint was made. There seemed to be no ill 
feeling between the two parties. 

Some hands had gone away to Montreal and elsewhere in search 
of work. Of these, some had been successful, others had not, and 
had returned to Cohoes. 

The final result was that after astrike of several weeks, lengthened 
by the annual shutting off of the water service for repairs and 
cleaning, the people went to work again at old prices. ; 

The economic cause of the low wages is found in the change of 
fashions which causes woolens to be worn in preference to cottons, 
with a great fall in the demand for cotton goods and an enormously 
heavy stock of goods in the hands of manufacturers and dealers. - 
Weavers of other than cotton goods get much higher wages. . | 

As usually happens in the cases of large strikes, there was much. 
controversy of facts and opinions in the press on the Harmony 
mills strike. The following is taken from a leading Troy paper of 
July 9, 1887. It is highly rhetorical in form, and is not exactly 
true in substance ; but if only half, or even a quarter true, it pre- - 
sents more than a suggestion that the weavers’ life is not a happy 
one : 


The silent mills on Harmony hill, sweltering in the burning sun of 
a July day, tell their own story. Throbbing in the heat, the tene- 
ments of the idle weavers, in fact of the 3,000 striking mill handa, 
cower beneath the stare of Harmony’s windows, as if they felt, like 
their lowly occupants, the Oppression and hopelessness of despair: 
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~The hot streets sent up dust and dirt, and the panting slaves of a 
great monopoly breathe in the freighted air with no thought that the 
world offers anything better or purer. The blistering’ pavements give 
back no sound to the naked feet of women, clad in one dingy garment, 
and children crawling here and there to escape the heated stones. 
Whether working or on a strike, to the great majority who have lived 
beneath the shadow of Harmony’s walls the days are ever the same. 
The situation of the mill people of Cohoes, and particularly those who 
recently left the Harmony mills because an advance of 12% cents had 
been refused, and to escape ‘scrubbing out’ weekly around their 
looms, is most deplorable. Children of parents hardly out of their 
teens are taken from their cradles and hurled into the human vortex 
of Harmony. Ignorant, kept down, caring for naught save some 
scanty morsels of food, as the days go by, these plodding workers live 
afew brief years, and then die a miserable and almost unregretted 
death. During the day the tenements are deserted; the occupants — 
are within the four walls of Harmony No. 1, or 2, or 3, as the case 
may be, wearing out their brief span of years for the beggarly 
pittance that is doled out to them. At night, when in the close and 
feverish hives the lights have burned dim, and the sound of wailing 
children and the muttered complainings of the older ones have ceased, 
father, mother, sons and daughters, stretch themselves upon the floor 
of their one hot cell, and sink into a stupor which must answer for 
their rest and sleep. Such is the life of the weaver on Harmony hill, 
and still there was courage left to strike. 

To render existence possible, the members of the family, one and 
all, must turn in and work. If aman makes $7 a week, he must think - 
himself fortunate for having obtained a job that will net him so hand- 
some an amount. Perhaps he was born within the confines of the 
hill. If he was, then he accepts the $7, and is as nearly thankful as it 
is possible for him to be. He sends his children into the mills, where 
they work for $1.25.a week, perhaps. But he has a good many chil- 
dren, so that in the end the combined earnings of his family will keep 
his head above water. He never has time to wonder if his children 
would like to go to school. School? The word has but little meaning 
to the toilers in the Harmony mills. Shut out from all chance to 
learn, the parents with but few exceptions aim at nothing better for 
their children than they have themselves enjoyed. Said a prominent 
resident of Cohoes, yesterday, in referring to the idle mill hands: 

“Many of them —yes, I will say nearly all of them—have been 
deprived by stern necessity of the simplest rudiments of learning. 
You could go among them and have no difficulty in finding many who 
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do not know the name of the president of the United States! Their 
world begins and ends around the hill.” " 

The bosses and overseers are a trifle better paid; but the wages 
given them would be small in almost any other locality. It was the 
refusal of one of the overseers to longer obey the order to wash out 
around the looms which precipitated the strike that now threatens 
the busy city with financial distress. Perhaps the weavers awakened 
for a moment to the thought that their toil-worn hands helped to 
shape the massive walls that were to imprison them. Perhaps a sense © 
of their condition dawned upon them and urged them forward to — 
rebellion. Whatever the circumstances which had come to them, the 
_ yoke of a slavery worse than that which plunged the fairest land 

beneath the sun into cruel civil strife had been worn too long, and 
the time had arrived for humanity to assert itself. 

“Tt is a blot upon the name of Christianity,” remarked one gentleman 
in Cohoes yesterday, “for the churches to ask for money to spread 
the gospel among the heathen, when here at home the people are in a 
' condition far worse than any which can be found among the islands 
of the sea. It would be more in keeping with all the sacred teachings 
of Christianity, for missionaries to go into the homes of the unhappy, 
down-trodden, mill people of Cohoes and teach them to look upon 
each other as creatures with souls to save. To lift them out of the 
depths would be to better their condition, for they would soon under- 
stand that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ Raised to a footing 
with their fellow-men, with the mist of an unreal and feverish exist- 
ence brushed away, they would learn to welcome the morning light, 
as it drove the shadows from among the looms and spindles, as the 
herald of another day made as much for them as for the millionaires 
of the Harmony company, who have profited by their patient toil.” 


On the other hand, a writer in the Albany Journal, date of July 13, 
Says : 

“It is almost inconceivable that a newspaper published but nine 
miles from this city should publish for the perusal of intelligent 
readers such a tissue of misrepresentations as appeared in tne Monday 
edition of a morning paper. There is scarcely a word of truth in the 
article. The people of this city, the most of whom are interested, 
directly or indirectly, in our cotton and woolen industries, are indig- 
nant that such a slander should be published. Do persons who read 
that paper believe that the operatives of Cohoes live in ‘ hives” and 
‘cells,’ that our children do not go to school, that we are ‘ignorant 
and kept down, caring for naught save some scanty morsel of food 
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as the days go by, and then, after a few brief years, die a miserable 
and almost unregretted death?’ These unwarranted attacks on indus- 
trious, intelligent and frugal workingmen are as unjust to them as to 
the Harmony mills, which seem to be the special parties aimed at. 

“Every one who knows anything of our industries knows that the 
Harmony mills are the finest in the country. That every improve- 
ment known to hygienic science has been and is in use to protect the 
operatives. The mills are noted all over the manufacturing districts 
of this country and England as the most complete in all their sanitary 
arrangements. The company have 700 tenements, the most of them 
built of brick, with from three to ten rooms each. They are on broad 
wacadamized streets, which are lined with the finest shade trees in 
the State. The lots upon which the houses stand are from 100 
to 120 feet deep and 30 feet wide. The ceilings are none less than 
9 feet high, the living rooms from 12 to 17 feet square, and the 
bed-rooms 10 feet square. There is a perfect system of sewerage, 
every closet, hydrant, cellar and conductor being connected there- 
with. The garbage is removed by the company once each week, 
and no refuse is allowed to be thrown into the streets or alleys. 
Laborers are constantly at work on the streets, keeping them 
clean and attractive. A large gang of men are engaged the year 
round keeping everything in and about the houses in perfect 
repair. No tenements in this city or any other can be compared 
with the tenements of the Harmony mills in everything that con- 
tributes to confort and healthfulness. 

‘Now as to the ‘ignorance;’ on the principal streets on the east and 
west Harmony hill are five brick school-houses, built on land donated 
by the company. The West Harmony school-house contains 6 large 
rooms, with a seating capacity of about 400, and the rooms are crowded 
with children of the operatives, besides which, a great many attend 
the parish schools in the city. Night schools are provided through 
the winter months, which are largely attended. No children are 
employed in the mills under 13 years of age, and before the child can 
be employed the parent or guardian must file an affidavit of the age 
of the child in the office of the company. The writer has been per- 
mitted to inspect these affidavits, and 80 per cent. of the children 
between 13 and 16 years of age, whose names appear on the files and 
who work in the mills, can read and write. 

“Over the office of the company is a large hall 45 by 90 feet, free for 
the use of the operatives, that is made attractive by pictures and 
frescoed by Mr. Mickle of Albany. A union Sunday school is held in 
the hall every Sunday morning, which during the 28 years since its 
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organization has borne on its rolls the names of 4,500 scholars. Mr. 
D. J. Johnston, the superintendent of the mills, has been the-superin- 


tendent of the school 25 years. Reading-rooms have been opened at: 


various times, the papers being furnished by the company, and free to 
all who would take advantage of the privilegé, but they were discon- 
tinued for want of patronage. Since 1880 the Catholic operatives of 
the Harmony mills have built 2 churches and a parsonage at a cost of 
quite $75,000. 

“An examination of the record of vital statistics show that the death 
average on Harmony hill is 40 per cent. less than in this city below 
the Strong mill. Our savings\banks have got so much money on 


deposit, 90 per cent. of which is from ‘poor mill operatives,’ that an. 


appeal was made to the depositors on July 1 to take out a portion of 
their money and invest it elsewhere. The condition of the mill oper- 
atives of Cohoes, considered from an intelligent, unprejudiced stand- 
‘point, will bear comparison with any other city of 20,000 or more 
people in the State or Union. Come and see.” \ 

No. 176. A hosiery mill in Troy got into a snarl with their operatives 
about the middle of February. This company had a rule to pay every 
second Wednesday. They altered the day to Saturday; the imme- 
diate effect of the change being, the employés argued, that the firm 
would have four weeks’ pay in hand. The hands struck, and while 
they were making protest, they demanded that the fortnightly delay 
should be abandoned, and that they should be paid weekly. The 
plan of a deferred pay day is not altogether new in factories. Some- 


times it is said to be too much trouble to make up the pay roll so — 


often; again it is alleged by some Christian proprietors that a 
deferred pay encourages thrift, although it seems just as probable 
that the want of ready money may place the workman under. bonds 
to the storekeeper. This particular trouble was adjusted by payment, 
and work was resumed. 


No. 334, A difficulty occurred in April at the Victory cotton mills, 


in which the “mule” boys demanded an advance, which being refused, 
they struck, thereby bringing the whole work 'to a stand-still. Three 
hundred employés were idle 26 days. The strikers returned to work 
at old wages. ‘ | 


No. 578. This was a strike in April and May of female employés in 


a shawl factory. They objected to the retention of one particular | 
woman as a mischief maker. The firm declined to discharge the’ 


objectionable person, on which the women, 72 in number, struck. 
This necessitated the closing of the shop. After four weeks of wait- 


ing, they came back to work. When they did go, the “person” did — 


not come with them. 


\ 
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No. 779. In this case three boys struck for an advance of wages. 
Their action was not indorsed by their union, and they were allowed 
to stay away. - 

Nos. 1653-1754. Two separate troubles took place in same mill; one 
a strike in April, 1887, “for unjust docking system and bad material 
for warp.” The other, in June, 1887, a lock-out of employés who 
were Knights of Labor. Both troubles resulted in a strike. Still 
pending. 

Kyir Goops. 

The trouble in this department of the cotton and woolen trade 
was in full force at the close of last year. The details of the strike 
and lock-out were given in last year’s report, but for better under- 
standing of the same, it seems worth while to recapitulate. 

The trouble arose in an Amsterdam mill where a smart appren- 
tice had been promoted to take charge of a new machine. It was 
contended that a journeyman ought to have taken the position. Ag 
the firm stood by their action, the district Knights ordered a strike. 
There had been an agreement already made between the trade and 
the Knights, drawn up by Mr. Barry, a member of the Knights’ 
executive board, who had acted as referee between the employer 
and employés of the trade upon a previous occasion. It was now 
contended by the Amsterdam master workman that the Amsterdam 
District Assembly had not been parties to that agreement, and 
therefore in the present strike the men were in their own right. 

The Trade Manufacturers’ Association, of fifty-eight leading 
firms, were at this time strongly disposed to conciliatory measures, 
trade being good, and a stoppage disastrous to all parties. 
They communicated with Myr. Barry, the referee, but the 
district master workman was intractable, and no arrangements 
could be effected. Eventually, the Amsterdam local strike was 
met by a general lock-out of manufacturers in October. A few 
mill owners stood out, and declined to close for reasons personal 
to themselves. Those who took part in the lock-out, announced 
that they would no longer treat with the Knights of Labor 
officially, but only with their own employés. 

A placard was printed and posted, declaring the reasons for 
this extreme step : 

“ October 16, 1886. 

“Desiring that our employés should understand the situation 
between the National Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Knights of Labor, we submit the following statement: ‘The history 
of the labor question as it affects our industry briefly is, that opera- 
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tives in the various mills deeakibed themselves. together and joined 
the organization known as the Knights of Labor. Out of’that organ- 
ization there came unwarranted, interference with the knit goods 
manufacturers as to who should and who should not be employed in 
the mills. The manufacturers, finding that such an association of 
employés apparently supported such interference, were obliged to 
associate themselves together for the purpose of mutual protection 
by all lawful means against such interference with the control and 
management of their business. In March, 1886, at Cohoes, N. Y., an 
extended discussion and negotiation of the questions at issue boteeen 
the employés and manufacturers was had, which finally resulted in an 
agreement duly executed March 31, 1886, between the executive com- 
mittee of the National Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association and 
the national executive committee of Knights of Labor represented by 
Mr. Barry, in which it was. agreed as follows, viz.: ‘The manufac- 
turers are at liberty to employ or not employ, ainohenee or not dis- 
charge whom they wish, whether they be Knights of Labor or not 
Knights of Labor, as they deem best.’ That agreement, as*we supposed, 
definitely settled the main principle for which the National Knit 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association was formed, and established the 
only rule upon which manufacturers can carry on their business; 
but to our disappointment, as early as September, 1886, the said 
contract was broken and the principle thereby established was disre- 
garded by the Knights of Labor at Amsterdam, who refused to work at 
the mill of Schuyler & Blood unless they could dictate who should work 
and who should not work in the mill, discriminating not only against 
non-union men, but also against those who. were Knights of Labor ; 
and although the manufacturers have used the utmost endeavor to 
settle the said difficulty, and have visited personally Mr. Powderly, 
the general master workman of the Knights of Labor, and the national 
executive committee of the Knights of Labor, including Mr. Barry, 
who negotiated the said contract, and have submitted to them the 
situation and-the said action of the Knights of Labor in violation of 
their contract ; whereupon it was fully admitted by the said authori- 
ties that the said action of the Knights of Labor was wrong and in 
violation of their agreement; and those authorities have so informed 
the Knights of Labor at Mrastondntn and advised them, through their 
local master workman, P. H. Cummins, to return to work and preserve 
their contract; still they refuse to work and insist upon their said 
unwarrantable dictation. Now, although we greatly regret being | 
obliged to sever our connection with any of our employés, and have 
hoped that an amicable settlement of this issue might be effected for 
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the good of all, still we cannot submit to the control of our business to 
anyone beside ourselves, nor can we expose the operation of our mills 
or the direction of our business affatrs to the interference of any out- 
side association of persons or the individual members of such an 
association ; therefore, notice is given that on and after October 16, 
1886, we will not employ in this mill or in its operation any person 
who is a member of the Knights of Labor, and any and all persons 
who at the time above stated are in our employ and who are members 
of the Knights of Labor, and intend to or do continue to be such 
Knights, are hereby notified that they are discharged from our 
employment.” 

The year 1887 opened with a proclamation by Knights of Labor 
recapitulating the main facts und stating that their action had 
been only an honest endeavor to defend the workingmen’s position 
and to prevent unjust employers from taking the bread out of the 
employés’ mouths by supplanting their labor with that of unskilled 
and non-qualified persons, and asking the general public to use 
goods with the Knight of Labor label and no others. 

While the lock-out or strike was on hand the employés drew up 
and submitted a new wages tariff. In March this tariff was dis- 
cussed in conference of committee from both sides, and peremp- 
torily rejected by the manufacturers. 

Early in May the trouble was declared off and relief to strikers 
‘was suspended, although all could not be put to work immediately. 

This strike, exclusive of its own intrinsic significance as a break 
of wage-earnings, borrows importance from the tactics of the 
parties. ‘Both were organized associations. There were differences 
inside the party in both cases. The Knights were divided; the 
highest officials in the order were of opinion that the strike was 
unjustifiable, while important officials in the district were deter- 
mined not to recede from their position, and promised moral aid 
and pecuniary support. In some places the picket was adopted, 
and applicants for work were warned off. There were some 
arrests. The mills were not all closed; some manufacturers took 
such help as they could get, their lock-out being directed against 
Knights of Labor only. As a rule the operatives were orderly and 
peaceful. 

Messrs. Bailey and McGuire, who are generally believed to repre- 
-sent the aggressive party in the Knights of Labor organization, 
-took charge of the Amsterdam trouble in December, 1886. In an 
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interview with the employers’ committee they submitted a proposi- 
tion, “That all former employés be reinstated in their former places 
and the people who had taken their places should be suspended.” 
This, in effect, was to abandon the lock-out, and was immediately 
rejected, nor could any satisfactory arrangement be made with the 


Knights’ representative. There was no middle-ground on which © 


the two parties could take a stand. At a Knight of Labor meeting 


Mr. Bailey is reported as saying in an address: ‘“Register a vow | 


that you will not go back to work until you go as free men and 
free women. Register a pledge to be true to your organization, 


and it will be true to you. If you go to the mills you will soon © 


be obliged to stop again, and you will be left. If you go back to 
work we will flash the news to a hundred thousand people that 
the goods are the work of ‘scabs.’ Don’t touch them. Don’t think 
that you are going to lose. This war of the Knights of Labor 
is to strike the shackles from the limbs of 50,000 people. Be true 
to your organization, but don’t molest anyone, and use all the 
persuasion you can to keep them out of the mills.” These fiery 
words had the effect of inspiring the workers with a sense of 
injustice done them and prevented a compromise. The employers 
on their side also rushed into print, and among other proclama- 
tions they said on November 22: “The manufacturers have no wish 
to be unjust or to trespass upon a single right of those whom they 
may employ, and only ask that they shall be treated im like 
manner. They are willing to start their mills on the basis of 
mutual regard for the rights of both parties, believing that it is for 
the interest of both to deal fairly with each other. Whenever the 
operatives are desirous of so resuming work the manufacturers 
will be glad to employ them again.” . 
On December 18, after interviews and discussions, a basis of 
good understanding was reached, and some manufacturers of 
Cohoes and Waterford made an’ agreement with Mr. Barry, of 
the Knights of Labor general executive board and D. A. 104, 
recognizing the right of manufacturers to hire and discharge as 
they please without prejudice against the Knights of Labor, also 
providing for arbitration in case of dispute. This gradually closed 
the strike in Cohoes, although it was not formally declared off. 
The manufacturers now one by one threw open their mills to all 
competent persons who were willing to accept the wages and abide 
by the rules of the several establishments. In this way and on 
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this understanding many mills were put to work and though not 
full-handed, business was resumed. One mill, the Anchor, was 
excepted from this pleasant arrangement. The proprietors had 
announced their intention to run their business in their own way, 
and one of their leading employés had been put under boycott as 
to food, drink and shaving. 

In Amsterdam, the original place from which the knit goods 
trouble started, the strike was not formally declared off until June 
last. The places of the strikers had, however, long been filled. 

The cost to the labor relief fund had been heavy, 5,000 employés 
having been paid $22,000; while not less than $270,000 had been 
sacrificed in wages over a small quarrel aggravated by a difference 
of opinion as to official authority. 

One of the knit goods mills, the Anchor, run by Messrs. North & 
Doyle, of Cohoes, was preéminent in having a special difficulty. Mr. - 
Doyle was unpopular as secretary of the manufacturers’ association ; 
while the firm became obnoxious by their former attitude as 
employers and as landlords. Their tenements were put under boy- 
cott, and the usual formalities gone through to make the interdict 
effectual. The boycott order was made and promulgated by D. A. 
104 to the effect that: 

“The use of goods and wares manufactured by, and of houses 
owned by manufacturers who have failed to recognize the Knights of 
Labor in matters which all must concede are just, be interdicted. 
Members of the Knights of Labor will recognize that $200 or $300 
paid monthly to our enemies for rent or otherwise is supplying ammu- 
nition for their guns. A word to all good members of the Knights of 
Labor is sufficient. By order of the executive board.” 


This was decidedly a proceeding in the nature of a boycott. 
A committee also waited on the tenants of rooms and offices hired | 
from Messrs. North & Doyle, and requested them to end their ten- 
ancy, and several tenants vacated their places. Pickets were posted, 
and 1 case of assault was reported ; while their was much tumult 
and gathering of people about their premises. 

The Cohoes News was one of the tenants of the boycotted firm, 
and the proprietor was notified to quit, but he answered by an 
article defying the Knights of Labor and denounceing their 
methods. The Knights rejoined by boycotting a News advertiser, 
and waiting on others to induce them to withdraw their custom. 

The boycott was eventually abandoned. At Amsterdam, the 
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first place of the troubles, picketing was carried on quite exten- 
sively, not with a view of warning off customers as of preventing 
the labor recruits from the surrounding country from enlisting and 
supplying the places of the strikers. This picketing was not 
attended with violence, but it led to judicial proceedings before the 
local courts, which had no very serious effect. 


LABORERS. 


The condition of the unskilled laborer is one that, low as it is in 
the scale of occupations, involves more competition than almost any 
other. Crude labor is as abundant as raw material, although the 
term “unskilled” is not always applicable; the handling of a 
package or the digging of a hole involves natural aptitude, as also the 
difference in ability that comes from practice. The mere laborer 
gets the lowest pay, does the hardest and longest stint of work, 
and is most liable to competition from the unemployed, both native 
and foreign. 

ROCHESTER. 

During the past year, the city of Rochester had a disagreeable 
experience from the discontent and turbulence of a crowd of 
laborers in the employ of the city sewer and other contractors. 

In April last a difference arose between laborers and_ their 
employers as to wages. A few had been put to work by the city 
works contractors, but were dissatisfied; their allegation being 
that their union had fixed the price for 1887, at $1.75 for nine 
hours. The contractors, however, expected more work for less 
pay. The menemployed were almost without exception, foreigners, 
not speaking English, and quite illiterate. 

Fhe April trouble did not develop any important+results. In 
June, however, it culminated in an open strike. Over 500 laborers 
quit work, insisting that in the spring they had been promised 
$1.75. for ten hours. The foreigners assembled in large numbers 
on the streets, and on being ordered to move on, began to stone the 
police, who in return clubbed them and used their revolvers. Several . 
were hurt on both sides, and one man killed. Several arrests 
were made, the most of which ended in'commitments for trial. The 
inconvenience of the strike did not end with the laborers; not far 
from 10,000 men in correlated trades were brought toa stand-still. 
This, fortunately, did not last long. Fresh gangs of laborers were 
got together and put to work. 
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It was suggested that these men were influenced by anarchist 

advisers, but this, probably, was a random shot at a time when 
anarchy was a topic in every newspaper, and was often dragged 
into labor and wages troubles. With or without anarchy, however, 
they were dissatisfied with their comparatively small wages. 
' This was one of the cases in which the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion saw reason for mediation. The Board sat and took evidence. 
The laborers, through their spokesman, said that they would be 
glad to have the Board interfere. The contractors, through their 
learned counsel, declared that the strike was practically ended, and 
that arbitration was superfluous. The contractors had filled the 
strikers’ places. Nevertheless, evidence was taken showing that 
“skilled” laborers had been promised $1.75 per day, and that $1.75 
per day had been paid to men who worked 10 hours; $1.57} to 
some who worked 9 hours, while others were expected to work 
10 hours for the smaller price. 

In the police court, the inquiry showed that an engineer had 
turned a steam hose on the crowd of laborers because he wanted 
to disperse them. When this was done, they returned the steam 
with stones, and the son of a master builder got badly hurt. 

A local paper, the Rochester Union, in a temperate review of the 
case, inclined to think that the laborers, not understanding English, 
understood they were to receive $1.75, and not receiving it, felt 
they had been cheated, and even then, a respectable minority 
objected to a general strike. The paper did not recognize any 
political or anarchical feeling in the uprising. 

The “ walking delegate” for the Laborers’ Union who, had been 
arrested, although he was not present and therefore took no part 
in the disturbance, is reported as follows: 


* At no time have I sanctioned violence. I am opposed to it, and 
members of the union were warned at our meeting not to create dis- 
turbances. I am not a socialist or anarchist and never willbe. Iam 
a Knight of Labor. Our union is an assembly of the Knights of _ 
Labor.” 

Of the strike, he said: “The motion to strike was put before a 
meeting of the assembly last Friday, when several hundred members 
were present. I merely carried out the wish of the members in 
ordering the strike. As the ‘walking delegate’ I am paid $1.75 a 
day. This is what all the laborers want, and is what the contractors 
agreed to pay last spring. My term as ‘walkman’ commenced April 1. 
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While holding the position I do no other work. I have a family to 
support and that sum keeps us. Last August I came here, and soon 
afterward commenced to work for a gentleman. I worked for him 
until a day or two before Christmas. The foreman was entirely satis- 
fied with me while I worked for him. \ 

“Ag to the cause of the strike, we insisted that wages had been cut 
down from $1.75 to $1.67, $1.50 and in some cases to $1.37.” 


The strike was absolutely a failure. Very few if any of the men 
engaged in it were replaced. But the union men drew on the 
society funds until those were exhausted. They continued to hold 
meetings and discuss the situation, but even these Geer pro~- 
ceedings came to an end. 

TROY. 


This was a strike of men employed in lee pipes for the Fuel 
Gas Company. They objected to Italians, who accepted $1.25 in 
place of $1.50, which was considered the regular wages. The 
employer refused to dismiss the Italians. The matter was 
discussed in the city council on the complaint of citizens, who 
objected to the hiring of foreign cheap labor. 


AMSTERDAM. 


This was another case of foreign cheap labor. This time it was 
the foreigners who struck— Italians; they were hired to work at 
$1.50 day work and $2 night work. They objected that they 

had been hired to work in dry sewer trenches and not in water or 
mud, and refused to work. 


Kines BRIDGE. 


In May last the laborers and drillers on a part of the Alesis 
near Kings Bridge failed to get their overdue pay. This Bureau 
received no answer to the inquiry blank, and the Bureau agent 
was informed that the office of the contractors, Brunton & Co., was 
not in this place. It subsequently transpired that the contract for 
the section of the work mentioned had been sub-let, which is said. 
to be illegal, and the sub-contractors paid off their labor at their 
convenience. Hventually, it may be presumed that the overdue 
wages were paid, as no more has been heard of the matter. A 
remark on the returns of No. 1861 shows that the employers were 
alive to the value of store-truck in place of wages. 
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Fifty-eight strike cases are reported, of which 12 were success- 
ful, 9 compromised and 37 unsuccessful. Number engaged, 3,262, 
of whom 450 lost places; amount lost in wages, $42,962, besides 
$7,000 expended by unions; estimated annual gain in wages was 
$124,720; loss to employers, $22,775. Causes and results of strikes, 
with details, are as follows: 


Increase of wages, 7; one, 12 days, 350 engaged; successful; one, 
3 day, 50 engaged; loss of wages, $35; successful by conciliation; 
one, 3 days, 30 engaged; compromised with employer; one, } day, 30 
engaged; loss of wages, $18.25; unsuccessful; one, 2 days, 150 engaged; 
20 lost positions; loss to employers, $2,380; loss of wages, $525; unsuc- 
cessful; one, 10 engaged; unsuccessful; one, successful. 

Reduction of hours, 23 strikes; one, 40 engaged, unsuccessful; one, 
duration 15 days; number engaged, 28; loss of wages, $630; unsuc- 
cessful; one, loss to employers, $20; one, 20 engaged; unsuccessful; 
one, 7 engaged; loss in wages, $200; compromised with labor 
organization; 13 strikes, duration 15 days; 70 engaged; loss in 
wages, $1,223.75; cost to union, $4,000; compromised; 7 unsuc- 
cessful; 6 conciliation with labor organization; one, duration 15 days; 
number engaged, 8; loss in wages, $210; unsuccessful; one, duration 
15 days; 10 engaged; loss in wages, $262.50; successful, conciliation 
with labor organization; one, duration 15 days; unsuccessful; one, 
duration 15 days; 11 engaged; unsuccessful; one, 10 engaged; 
unsuccessful. 

Reduction of wages, 1; duration, 156 days; 40 engaged; loss in 
wages, $3,500; unsuccessful. 

Non-payment of wages, 4; 1, duration, 12 days; number engaged, 
550; loss to employer, $20,000; loss in wages, $10,000; successful ; 
conciliation with union; 1, 20 engaged; loss in wages, $500; success- 
ful; conciliation with union; 1, duration, 6 days; number engaged, 80; 
successful; 1, 14 days’ duration; 800 engaged; successful; conciliation 
with union. 

Employment of non-union man, 2; 1, duration, one-fourth day; 
number engaged, 10; successful; 1, duration, 1 day; 100 engaged; 
loss in wages, $168; successful. 

Objectionable foreman, 1; duration, 1 day; 60 engaged; loss in 
wages, $90; unsuccessful. i 

Objectionable rules, 1; duration, 1 day; 25 engaged; unsuccessful. 

Objectionable employé, 1; 18 engaged; unsuccessful. 

Deficient board, 1; duration, 1 day; 125, engaged; successful. 

Change of pay day, 1; duration, 2 days; 200 engaged; successful. 
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Refusal to recognize union rules, 14; 400 engaged; all lost positions; 
loss in wages, $25,000; lost to organization, $3,000, unsuccessful. 

Increase of hours, 1; 10 engaged; unsuccessful. 

To assist plumbers, 1; successful. 

Boycott, 1; result not given. . 

No. 778, Troy. Employers remark: “We raised the wages of 
laborers $1 per week on May 17. No strike about the matter except 
in _the newspapers. We raised the wages of two melters and two 
helpers $1 per week June 18. ‘We have never had anything to do 
with committees of unions, and do not know which of our men belong 
to unions, and whether they do or do not we deal with them directly.” 

No. 1022, Syracusee Employer remarks: “ Would respectfully sug- 
gest less legislation, less demagogism and less humbug on the part 
of truckling politicians on the labor question.” ' 

No. 1089, Amsterdam. Employers remark: “Several Italians were 
put carrying pipe. On account of mud being in the road* refused to 
carry them. They were discharged and paid off. Some 25 others 
struck on that account and were paid off also. That Settled the 
affair.” 

No. 1861. Employer remarks: “The people engaged in this strike, 
laborers and miners, were used to get their wages once a month on 
the 20th of each month, while the bricklayers received their pay 
every two weeks on Saturday. The 20th of June being on a Monday. 
the miners and laborers were told that they would get their wages 
the coming Saturday, which was the pay day for bricklayers. They 
refused and went on strike. ; 

“The workmen can get orders for groceries before the wages 
are due.” 


LEATHER WORKERS. 


Three strikes reported unsuccessful; 61 engaged; 15 lost places; 
loss in wages, $4.750. Causes and details as follow: 

Increase of wages, 1; duration, 30 days; engaged, 43; loss of 
wages, $3,750. 

Abolishing piece work; number engaged, 6; 3 of whom lost positions. 

Discharge of a union man; 12 engaged; all lost positions; loss of 
wages, $1,000. Boycotts,.2; results not given. To other questions, 
no answers. 


LINEMEN — (Etecrric Lieut). 


Onestrikereported; successful; cause, refusal to recognize union 
rules; duration, 1} days. No other answers. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS. 


One strike reported; successful; cause, desired advance in 
wages; number engaged, 5. No other answers. 


LOCKSMITHS. 


Two strikes reported; both unsuccessful; number engaged 14, 
who all lost positions; loss in wages, $180; cost to union, $85 ; 
loss to employers, $600. Causes of strikes and details, as follows: 

Reduction of hours, 1; number engaged, 8, who lost positions; loss 
to employers, $600; cost to organization, $85. 

Rival organizations, number engaged, 6; all lost situations; loss of 
wages, $180. To other questions, no answers. 


LONGSHOREMEN. 
New York CIty. 

The first week of January, 1887, is an important date in the 
annals of labor. It was the beginning of a great strike in the coal 
trade, which affected capitalists, dealers and consumers. The coal 
strike was accompanied by a strike of the longshoremen laborers 
who handle cargo both for loading and unloading vessels that lie 
along the sinks of wharves, piers and docks of New York and 
Brooklyn. The freight-handlers acted in sympathy with the coal- 
handlers, but they also had their own particular grievance. ‘There 
was a great rise in the price of coal to all consumers, almost a. 
famine to the very poor. There was also a great interruption of 
freight-handling. Either strike would have been important, but 
the two together were very serious indeed to the whole community. 

The coal trouble originated in New Jersey. It is well-known 
that Jersey City, Hoboken, Weehawken, Elizabethport and other 
places adjacent are points of discharge for the enormous coal 
supply that comes to New York city from the Pennsylvania coal 
fields. Strictly, therefore, the coal strike was, in its inception, a 
New Jersey affair.. Its consequences, however, were far-reaching, 
and affected New York city and all the region round about that 
distributing centre. The handling of coal is rough labor, but we 
know that even the rudest labor needs use and experience to be 
efficiently performed. The pay of the coal-handlers is pretty fair 
if the men only had steady work. But as with all rough labor there 
is an abundant supply ; the work is uncertain, depending on arrivals, 
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demand, weather and other disturbing causes. The great demand 
for labor is in the fall, when the large dealers and consumers lay in 
their heavy stocks. There is, of course, a continuous trade through 
the winter to meet current consumption, but the laborer’s work is 
. much harder in the time of rain, snow and frost, while on the other 
hand there is a less active demand for his services. The coal is 
shoveled into the railroad chutes or tipples, thence into vessels 
and lighters at the coal ports in Jersey and thence conveyed across 
the Hudson river and the bay to the New York or Brooklyn side 
whence it is discharged into the storage yards of the coal dealers - 
orlargeconsumers. Thecoal pottsinclude Hoboken, Perth Amboy, 
South Amboy, Weehawken, Port Johnson and Elizabethport, with 
Rondout higher up the river. The labor done at the coal docks 
is divided into two classes, “top men” and “bottom men.” The 
one set works in getting the coal from the cars into the:chutes, in 
fact uploading the railroad cars. These men are paid by the hour. 
The others who load the boats and vessels are “bottom men,” or 
“trimmers,” and are paid by the ton. As all their work is done 
either inthe open air or in the holds of vessels and in all weather, itis — 
understood to be very severe toil. Themen outside suffer from sun, 
rain and frost, while those in the vessels are obliged to work almost 
naked and are subject to a frightful atmosphere of coal dust, which 
_ chokes the lungs; they get violently heated, and in that condition 
come out into the open air, wet or dry, cold or hot. It is affirmed, 
and not denied, that the work is trying, even to the strongest, and 
that ten years is the limit of endurance, after which a man must 
get out of the trade or die an early death. 

The wages whether for bulk or for time seem small for the labor, 
and although classed as “unskilled,” it is certain that the trained 
man achieves greater results than the green hand, to say nothing of | 

bodily risks. The wages are said to range from $8 to $16 per week, 
and exceptionally over the latter figure. But this is at the cost of 
long extra hours. A large amount of time is wasted in standing 
around and waiting for turns, the laborer being expected to report 
for duty whether he gets a job or has to stand idle. 

‘Railways are supposed to be prohibited by law from engaging 

in other than freight operations, but there is nothing to prevent a 'y 
‘railroad shareholder from being a coal owner. Between coal pro-_ 
ducers and coal carriers, it seems that the competition is limited, | 
and that there is a spirit of reciprocal concession for common good. 
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This enormous trade in a necessary of life, is regulated by an 
alliance, not, perhaps, a written treaty, but a tacit understanding ~ 
as to out-put and price, and the benefit of one is the concern of all. 
The carriers include the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre, the Philadelphia 
and Reading, the New Jersey Central and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western lines. 

To get at the origin of the coal strike, we must go back to Sep- 
tember, 1886. At that date the fall season is about beginning, and 
with it the delivery of coal for winter consumption. Some of the 
coal shovelers employed at Elizabethport by the Reading line 
demanded an advance from twenty cents to twenty-two and a half 
cents per hour. This advance was conceded, although twenty 
cents seems to have been the ruling rate, but as alleged by the 
railway managers, with the proviso that it was only temporary, 
and would be withdrawn when business should fall off. It is 
pretty generally known that the Reading road’s bad financial 
condition is chronic ; it was under a receivership; changes were 
made in the management, and economy was the order of the day. 
In such cases, reform usually begins at the bottom, so wages of 
labor-must be reduced. On January 1 the reduction took effect, 
and the men were put back to the old 20 cents. They were” 
dissatisfied, and 84 shovelers struck. The .reduction was 
technically justifiable, if the story told by the company’s 
officers be true, and if the men so understood it. There is, more- 
over, a familiar business rule founded on the theory of supply and 
demand, that when business is active prices advance, when quiet 
they recede. Labor is treated as a commodity,'a something to be 
bought and sold as wanted, the result is that when the laborer’s 
one commodity is not in demand prices fall, although it may be at 
the very time when the laborer’s needs are the greatest. The coal 
shovelers were in this predicament, their wages were reduced in 
the dead of winter. 

In an interview reported.in the New York Sun with some of 
the strikers, one of them is credited with this pathetic little speech : 
“The public don’t understand what a trifle it is we ask. If the com- 
panies should grant all of our demands it would only make a 
difference of from 2 to 35 cents per ton on the cost of handling 
the coal.” | 

Tt is not clear whether the top men at other ports who had been 
receiving only 20 cents per ton were dissatisfied previous to the 
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‘Elizabethport movement, but it is certain that they were in sym- — . 
pathy with the strikers. The rule of the companies seems to be 
that an advance or reduction by one goes for all. The men acted 
on this. Some of them, particularly at Weehawken, thought it 
expedient to assert themselves, and instead_of waiting for a cut 
they decided on asking for an advance and so anticipate any other 
reduction. It was decided by all the laborers to sustain the Eliza- 
bethport top men in their strike and to make a move all along the 
line if the advanced rate of 22} cents at Elizabethport was not 
restored. The alleged combination or syndicate of the great com- 
panies regulating the output was an example for the laborers of a 
self-asserting policy. The “trimmers” who, as already stated, 
are paid by bulk and not by time, demanded an advance of a cent 
a ton. They were receiving “3 cents a ton for loading open 
boats, 4 cents for deck boats and 3 to 7 cents on schooners.” 
Their pay was, however, subject to deduction. The boat owners 
or coal buyers were charged with the wages of handling the coal 
by the companies, and the companies charged the laborers an 
enormous percentage, sometimes as high as 20 per cent. for 
making collections from the boatmen. This “shave” was not all. 
The company had boats of its own sometimes, and it is alleged | 
ust men were obliged to trim coal on these company boats for 
‘one cent” per ton. This was an off-set for the privilege of work- 
ing on the company’s premises. It is but just to say that the 
company retorts that .oftentimes a boat carrying 100 tons 
received 80 tons of her cargo by the mere turn out of the 
chutes, and that the men had only to put in the odd 20, and 
get pay for the whole bulk. If so, of course the “one cent” per 
ton was better than it seems. ; 
The demand of the trimmers was afterwards 'reducéd ‘to writing 
and presented. It ran thus: 


“A bill of grievances presented to the Delaware and Hudson Coal 
Company by the coal handlers at Weehawken, as follows: 

“We, the ‘topmen,’ and every man employed at the dumping of coal 
into vessels and canal boats of your company, ask 25 cents per hour. 
The average number of hours worked per day throughout the year 
being about from.8 to 9 hours per day, therefore our demand of 
25 cents will scarcely average $2 per day. Pe 

“We, the ‘trimmers’ employed at Weehawken, respectfully ask of 
your company the following rate for trimming: Hight cents per ton for 
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double-decked schooners; 8 cents per ton for barks and brigs; 6 cents” 
per ton for smgle-decked schooners; 5 cents per ton for hatch boats, 
and 4 cents per ton for open boats, company boats included. 

“We also demand that each and every man of us be assigned to the 
places we have left. 

“The above grievances shall be settled by arbitration by our repre- 
sentatives, which is D. A. 49, K. of L.” 

This formal demand met with no favorable issue. The company 
replied that it had not been presented until after the strike had 
been on a week, and that in the meanwhile the company had partly 
filled the places of the absentees. Furthermore there was a verbal 
claim, not mentioned in the written article, for 4 cents a ton on 
shipments from Rondout, and not handled by the Weehawken men, 
which could in nowise be conceded. 

The companies, as already stated, are in concert. The first- 
attempt to check the strike was at Weehawken. The Delaware 
& Hudson managers hired a squad of foreigners, and sent to 
Pennsylvania for miners, in order to satisfy the demands of urgent 
customers, with whom they had contracts. As soon, however, as 
the striking laborers got wind of this scheme, they put themselves 
into communication with the Pennsylvanians, who promptly threw 
up their job, leaving the German or Hungarian green hands, to 
whom this style of labor was quite new, in possession. 

The attempt at obtaining help from the outside by the coal com- 
panies, led to new complications. The Jersey Knights of Labor 
put themselves in communication with the New York Knights, and 
called for codperation and support. It was decided by those 
having authority in the labor ranks that a crisis had arrived in 
which the power of united labor against united capital must ‘be 
tested. District Assembly No. 49 took the matter in hand, and 
the first step before opening a strong campaign with adverse 
action, was to call on the local representatives of the coal com- 
panies and try to bring about a settlement by conciliation. 

The Jersey laborers, however, were in no humor for a paper war 
of compromises. Pending the pacific action of the general body 
they made a visit to the yards where the cheap foreign labor was 
employed. A committee of them were deputed to confer with the 
Hungarians, but the local police and deputy sheriffs in charge 
refused them entrance. The remonstrants went away, but returned 
a few hours afterwards with reinforcements, and then with blows 
and violence they drove off the recruits. 
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As soon as D. A. No. 49 K. of L’, had taken the matter in hand, 
other trades in affiliation necessarily became parties in interest. 
Boat owners, lightermen and those engaged in the transport of coal 
were directly affected, and there was the prospect of including 
longshoremen, cartment and others engaged in waterside labor. 
The price of coal went up. Wholesale consumers, who carry their 
own stocks, were the last to feel the pressure, but the poor, who buy 
day by day from small dealers in small quantities, felt the pressure _ 
instantaneously; not only in a rise of price, which rapidly advanced, 
but also in the stoppage of charitable doles and gifts, both public 
and private. It was not long before retail buyers were paying the 
enormous price of $12 a ton, and many were unable to get coal even 
at that price, and in the bitter weather of a very severe winter. 
Some of the largest consumers—the Steam Heating Company, for 
instance — when they found their coal on the point of exhaustion, 
hired boats and laborers and brought a supply across the river. ° 
Some who were farther away from the Jersey depots or*who could 
not.make arrangements for relief of their needs, knocked off work 
altogether. Among these was one, if not more, of the great sugar 
- houses. The natural result was an advance in the price of sugar, 
which, though small in the wholesale deal, was an excuse for a 
large comparative advance by the retailer. Inshort, there was not 
only present privation, but a grievous apprehension of worse to 
come. 

At first the strikers and those in sympathy with them were, on 
the whole, peaceful. The laborers simply laid down their shovels 
and waited until the employers should accede to their terms. The 
employers, however, were in no haste; they had a large proportion 
of their season’s coal on hand, their contracts were made, and they 
were not obliged to hurry delivery. oe 

The agent of the Reading company explained at a subsequent 
date how the coal operators fixed the prices of coal. The members 
of the Schuylkill and Lehigh exchanges appoint committees, who 
fix prices for city and harbor trade ; they meet every month; the 
1886, price for white ash stove coal in Philadelphia was $4.50, 
while the cost of coal ready for shipment at Port Richmond was 
$3.85. It used to be common to cut below circular prices, but of 
late prices had been pretty well maintained. There were thirty 
individual operators in the exchange besides the Reading company. 
The prices for coal are usually based on common sense. Regard- | 
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ing the cost of production, the value and cost of transportation, 
they were very low. By prices for 1886, about 30 cents per ton 
were lost, which showed that they were too low. This loss, of 
course, was only on paper, a question of account or book-keeping. 

If “A,” the coal owner, agrees with “B,” the carrier, to keep the 
account of mining separate from the carrying account, but at last 
to divide the proper result, it is easy enough to show that trans- 
portation is too costly, particularly if the transportation stock be 
heavily watered, and has to pay interest. Lower prices could only 
have been made by a reduction of wages of labor at the mines. 
Labor constitutes. five-sixths of the cost of production. To have 
reduced the prices of labor in 1886 would have been unjust, under 
the then condition of affairs. Effectively, the strike of top men and 
trimmers compelled an increase in the retail prices at New York. 
The handlers did not really put up the price, but it gave the deal- 
ers an opportunity for a little harvest on account of the scarcity. 

‘It has already been stated that contemporaneously with the coal 
handlers’ strike there was a strike of longshoremen, the laborers 
engaged in handling freight, stowing cargo and working about ves- 
sels when in port not being mariners or seamen. These men were 
hired by the hour or day, and usually their time of hiring lasts 
through any job on which they may be put. Without being ~ 
directly connected with the coal shovelers, the two classes are in 
frequent business communication. 

The New York longshoremen and the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company had got into a snarl, the particulars of which are detailed 
elsewhere, and the longshoremen refused to handle freight for that 
company. To make this strike effective they declared a boycott 
against all other carriers by land or water who should handle 
freight in which the Old Dominion had any interest; thus freight 
for foreign ports if brought in by the Old Dominion could not be 
taken aboard out-going vessels. The steamships needed coal for 
fuel, and the longshoremen and the coal handlers were thus in 
sympathetic action, and worked, as it were, side by side. 

At the first outbreak of the coal trouble it was thought by the 
local authorities in New Jersey that they would be able to afford 
all necessary protection to person and property. The Reading was 
in chronic legal trouble, the Jersey Central was in the courts and 
under receivership. The receiver was authorized by the court to 
issue a proclamation to all whom it might concern that. any interfer- 
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ence with the business or with the employés of that company would 
be treated as a contempt of court and punished. Deputy sheriffs had 
been sworn in by local authorities, as it was thought, in numbers suffi- 
cient to meet the exigencies of the case; but when an attack on the _ 
_ ‘imported men at Weehawken, one of whom died from injuries 
_ received, was repelled by the Jersey City police, the deputy sheriffs 
were conspicuous by their absence, and it was currently reported 
that many of the deputy sheriffs were in sympathy with the 
strikers and accepted their badges for the sake of the day’s pay, 
but without intention of running risks in the discharge of duty. 
Some of the coal yards and depots were well fenced and capable 
of being held against outsiders; others were open to all comers. 


The Coal Trade Journal says with remarkable independence on 
January 12: “It appears to us that the reduction in the wages under 
the circumstances — which was the ostensible cause of the strike — 
was injudicious. As matters were moving along regularly and prices _ 
more remunerative than at any time during 1886, and witli no surplus 
pressing on the market, it was injudicious to try any experiments with 
the laborers. The rates of wages paid were not exorbitant, and the 
result will prove that it would have been better to let well enough 
alone.” 

The New York Herald on January 14 says: “The responsibility for 

the continuance of the coal strike and the suffering entailed upon the 
community les with the coal companies. They are bound either to 
fill the places of the strikers with other men, or to make terms with 
the strikers themselves. To do neither is a flagrant violation of their 
obligations to the State.” 

The Sun on January 18, expresses itself thus: “Have the coal- 
handlers a right to strike and to make their fellow-laborers take the 
consequences? Of course they have. They have just. as much 
right to strike as laborers in any other trade. This is true 
of all strikes, however, though the coal strike illustrates 
it with an emphasis more than usually harsh. Whenever any 
standard of wages is raised arbitratively through the power 
of a labor combination it is raised mainly at the expense of some other 
set of laborers. This is a universal truth and in the end no human 
agency can change it.” 


This axiomatic proposition seems to suggest that no laborer has 
a right to improve his condition without previously looking round 
to see if any other laborer suffers by his betterment. A bit of 
altruism which if put into practice would prevent all advance in — 
prime cost. But why not extend the rule to capitalists? 
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The Rochester Union and Advertiser speaks out on the topic as 
follows: “There is a coal famine in New York owing toa strike of coal 
handlers at Weehawken on the Jersey side, and the New York Herald 
hits the nail squarely on the head when it says the responsibility is 
upon the coal corporations. It will probably take a few more coal 
‘famines or freight gluts or railroad tie-ups to rouse the people to a 
realizing sense of their rights and of the necessity of asserting them 
by enactment and rigid enforcement of law upon the corporate 
creatures of the State. The difference or dispute about wages with 
employés is no more of an excuse or justification for a coal company or 
a railroad company or any other kind of a company of a quasi public 
nature to suspend for a moment its operations to the inconvenience or 
damage of the public it was primarily created to serve; than a differ- 
ence or dispute about the price of iron or nails, axle grease or paint 
or putty, or anything else that enters into the equipment and opera- 
tion of the machinery of the artificial concern. And itis the fault of 
the public alone that such a great outrage as the existing coal famine 
in New York is perpetrated with impunity. The corporations, irre- 
sponsible in body as well as soulless, are not after all much to be 
blamed for running rough shod over their creators and masters, when 
the latter lie down to be trampled on.” 

After the fight at the Weehawken docks a squad of police had 
been borrowed from Jersey City to keep order and prevent another 
attack, but Mayor Cleveland, of Jersey City, in vigorous language 
condemned the employment of Jersey City policemen to protect 
the Weehawken coal yards. He said over his own signature that 
he considered the position taken by the coal monopolists as one of 
oppression. That there was no excuse in his judgment for a reduc- 
tion of wages. It was only a scheme to put up the price of coal. 
He averred that while he could not direct the action of the Jersey 
City police, he would sign no warrants for the pay of the men 
during the time they were doing the coal company’s work, adding, 
“if the department is to be used at all, when the peace has not 
been broken, it should be used to protect the workingmen in their 
struggle for existence.” He considered that strikers had a right 
on a public dock while on a private dock it was the owner’s right 
to protect his property, but not to call on the police unless there 
was a breach of the peace. 

It was hoped at first that the fact of the Jersey Central being 
under receivership and so within the order and disposition of the 
courts would afford a chance of relief to the other roads. It the 
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Central could hire labor and get to work this would raise the 
blockade. Other companies could then employ labor and follow 
the Central’s lead. The Central, however, was in no hurry to begin 
or to test the efficacy of the court’s protective order. The Reading 
company might have taken the same step and applied to the court, 
but this was not done; possibly it was not so important to the 
company as to the laborers and the consumers. 

It may be noted that from the very commencement consumers 
and dealers sent carts and wagons across the ferries and hauled 
coal to New York. This was not an adequate supply for the great. | 
mass of consumers, but it mitigated the grievance. At all events 
it goes to show that the strikers maintained their position from 
principle, and not with an idea of creating panic or forcing con-— 
cession through public inconvenience. 

‘A public notice by the New Jersey Central receiver shows, in 
the company’s own language, the cause and nature of the dispute 
with their employés. This notice was published January 15: 

“There is no strike among the employés of the railroad. The strike 
is entirely confined to the coal handlers in the employ of our shippers 
at Port Johnson and Elizabethport. The strike, however, interferes 
none the less with the movement of our coal trains, because it stops 
shipment of coal at these points. The effect of the strike, however, 
upon our business is so serious that we have deemed it.our duty to 
inquire into its merits, with the view of urging a compromise upon 
our shippers, if we found that their position was in any way unjust to 
the men. 

“The shippers are willing to pay 20 cents an hour. This is the 
amount paid by all shippers on New York waters prior to the strike, 
except at Amboy, where we understand the men receive 19 cents 
per hour, and at Port Johnson and Elizabethport, where in view of a 
threatened strike last summer, the Reading Company yielded to an 
advance to 225 cents. The men have apparently declined to confer 
with their employers, and have referred them to D. A. No. 49 Knights 
of Labor. The officers of D. A. 49 have requested a conference with | 
the shippers, but in most instances these shippers have not been 
willing to recognize their interference, and have only been willing to 
treat with the men directly. 

“We understand that the men wish an advance to 25 cents per 
hour. The work of coal handlers is unskilled labor like that of section 
men on the railroad. Section men on our railroad, are now receiving 
12 cents an hour for no more severe labor than that for which the 
coal handlers are offered 20 cents. 
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“While this difference in the rate of labor per hour is admitted to be 
in favor of the coal handlers, they urge that their employment is not 
continuous. We have inquired as to the average amount received by 
the coal handlers from our shippers for the past month of December, 
and understand that they receive on an average over $40 apiece. 
This was for 26 days’ work, as shipping was suspended on Christmas 
as well as on Sundays. We cannot but believe that that is ample pay for 
this class of work, and therefore cannot urge our shippers to pay 
more. We do urge that all old men have ample opportunity of 
returning to work at 20 cents per hour. In case old men refuse to 
return, new men will be engaged in their places. We expect that 
work will be resumed early next week. 

“The strikers at our wharves have behaved in a perfectly peaceful 
manner. We have no fear of interference from the men. We do 
anticipate, in the event of the resumption of work by new hands, 
trouble from evil-disposed persons, who always take advantage of such 
an occasion. We shall be prepared for any such emergency, and shall 
take adequate means to protect the property of the court in our 
hands. We have done all we can to meet the demands for coal by trans- 
ferring it in cars to New York. There has been no advance in the 
price of coal by our shippers, and there has been no advance in tolls 
on the railroads. 

«The loss to us and our shippers is very considezable, but the loss 
unavoidably falls in a greater degree upon the poor who buy coal in 
small quantities. Small dealers may profit by the strike, but the 
railroads, shippers and miners certainly do not.” 


By a thoughtful reading of this we find that it was many days in 
preparation after the first demand before its final proclamation. 
It compares the work of coal loading, its grime, its unhealthiness 
and its uncertainty with the work of the section hands, who get 
only 12 cents an hour (as if 12 cents an hour were a normal 
standard). As to the continuousness of the labor and the total of 
wages, the December payments are adduced, giving that most 
deceptive of all figure statements, an average, which average, how- 
ever, only amounts to $40 for 26 working days, without specifying 
how many hours the day included, nor whether December is or is 
not a fair average month. As to the question of skill involved in 
either class of labor, that may be met by the suggestion that there 
are probably more men who could take to gravel shoveling than to 
coal shoveling, and that the rate of pay to one class of labor is not 
determined by the rate paid to another class. It is quite certain 
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that the rate paid to strangers and foreigners who took the places 
.of the strikers was vastly higher than 20 cents an hour; nor were 


they a superior class of workers drawn off from the sueine ole, 


other better paid trades. 

In contradiction to the $40 a month Besa one elderly man, 
who had been at work many years, a top-man, said that he had 
never at any time made more than $30 a month. In the summer 
of 1866 he had earned $16 a month, and oftentimes much less. 
One week he had taken home only 72 cents. “In a long day,” he 
said, “I sometimes get out two or three hours’ work, but I must be 
on hand. We generally do most work during the cold and wet 
weather and we have to stay out on the trestle whether we are 
working or not.” This story of work and waiting was told in 
the presence of others. He spoke for the party and they 
all signified assent. A young man then took up the sub- 
ject, and he spoke as if he had some reading as well 
as practical knowledge, talked about statistics and average rates, 
and affirmed that a coal trimmer’s pay did not average more than 
$20 a month of regular hours. Longer hours brought, of ue: 
some addition to the total. He told also of a “trimmers’ rot,” 

- dreadful malady, the result of foul air, coal dust and changes . 
temperature, when men left the close, stuffy hold of a vessel to 
stand out in the rain or the frost without shelter. 

In further contradiction of the assumption of the coal handlers’ 
work being unskilled labor, is the statement of a coal handler, 
reported in the New York Herald J anuary 17th, who, by the news- 
paper statement, must have been both intelligent and worthy of 
respect. He explains: 


“Take the average of top men and deck hands and they. do not 
make more that $7 a week in a year’s work, even at 223 cents an 
hour. They have to report at a quarter to 7 a. m.,and answer to their 
names. They must then wait around to 11, to answer to their names; 
the same in the afternoon. They get no pay for this waiting. Ihave 
often seen a hard working, skillful coal handler go away with 50 
cents for his 2 weeks wages. When trade is good they can inake 
$1.35 at the old rate and $1.17 at the new.” He adds: « Coal handling 
is skilled labor, and to learn it a man must serve a long and laborious 
apprenticeship. This is proved by the fact that when new men* are 
employed they are always put under the instruction of old hands, and 
have to learn the trade just as well as any other. Besides, coal 
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handling is extremely dangerous. Locomotives are running up and 
down all the time, cars are being shifted, and there are a thousand 
dangers toavoid. In dumping cars agreen hand is apt to fall through 
and get crushed, and even with well trained men accidents are not 
rare. There is no more wearing work. No matter what the weather 
may be the dockmen must do their work, and often through the 
heaviest storm. Ifa man refuses to work he is told to go. Trimming 
vessels is the hardest kind of work. The coal must be distributed 
evenly in all parts of the hold; sometimes working on their hands 
and knees, and always in stifling atmosphere. I have seen these men 
in summer time, when they work naked except for overalls and boots, 
scrape the dust-thickened perspiration off each other’s backs with the 
shovels. Trimmers seldom last more than 15 years.” 


The monopoly by the companies of the trade in all its details, 
and the firm control held over all employés, is shown in another 
phase, as follows: The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company has 
its principal depot at Honesdale, whence barges convey the coal to 
Rondout during the summer. There are over 2,000 of these boats. 
The boats are said: to cost about $1,300. They are sold to boatmen 
at a considerable profit, part of the purchase-money remaining on 
mortgage of the boats. The boatman, of course, gets the’ trade, 
for which he has to pay back a very large proportion of his earn- 
ings, which are not very great, seeing that the boats can only be 
worked while navigation is open. Practically this is a kind of 
serfage, as many years are needed to work off the mortgage, after 
which the boat is worn out, and the owner is at the company’s 
mercy in the matter of future freights. 

To return to the history of events. The companies, in place of 
being propitiated by this conciliatory conduct on the part of the 
strikers, reiterated from day to day that they would not give in, 
and asserted their indifference as to results, as they stood pro- 
tected under their contracts by an effective “emergency” clause. 
In some cases there was an interruption of the cartage traffic, but 
details of the cause and extent of interference are not furnished. 

January 17 a new element of disturbance was introduced into this 
struggle between consolidated capital and combined labor. Mayor 
Cleveland, of Jersey City, having expressed, as before mentioned, 
his dissatisfaction at the employment of police out of their district, 
the coal owners fearing that the local police of Hoboken and 
Weehawken, even with the assistance of deputy sheriffs, would be 
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insufficient to maintain their “no surrender” position procured the 
assistance of a hundred extra men from the well known Pinkerton 
detective agency. These men were sent over to Jersey. They 
were armed. They were sworn in as local constables. Their func- | 
tion was intimidation. Their professed pur pose was to breyeus all 
demonstrations or interference with the coal companies’ works or 
hired men by the striking laborers. The companies might say 
that these strangers were brought in to repel force by force.. The 
Pinkertons and the other ordinary force were put on guard, and it 
was decided by the consolidated companies to push through in 
spite of opposition and at whatever cost. The interest was con- 
centrated on Hoboken, the shipping port of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western. The morale of the position was stated by a 
local clergyman, thus: “The men on strike are, without exception, 
hard working citizens, the most of them with families’ to support. 
I have cautioned them to avoid violence or disorderly conduct ; 
that they have followed my advice is shown by the fact that not a 
single arrest of a coal handler has been recorded since the strike 
commenced. The reduction from 223 to 20 cents, ata time when 
the companies were raising the price 50 cents, was manifestly unfair. 
Now, I boldly say that I have publicly advised the men at Port 
Johnson to remain on strike until the coal handlers employed 
along the coast, from Perth Amboy to Weehawken, are accorded 
the rate of wages they demand. If the men were guaranteed work 
at 20 cents per hour it would not seem so bad, but they may be 
only able to get a few hours per day. Then, too, when the com- 
panies have a special vessel that ey are anxious to get off the 
men frequently have to work all night.” 

On January 17, at which time the Pinkerton specials had been 
put on guard, a strikers’ committee waited on the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Company, but they were at once dismissed with the 
answer that the company had fully decided to make no concessions. 
Meanwhile, various large consumers had been able to obtain sup- 
plies in some way or other, and in particular the Long Island rail- 
road had been able to transport considerable quantities from shore | 
to shore across the river and bay, so much so that the pressure in 
Brooklyn and vicinity had been somewhat abated. The work of 
handling the coal was done by non-union men, many of them 
foreigners, but at a heavy outlay for protection by police, deputy 
sheriffs and Pinkerton men, beside the comparatively larger amount — 
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spent in wages for the work actually accomplished. The leading 
men of D. A. 49 were meanwhile using their best efforts to bring 
about a settlement on the basis of higher rates, waiting on the 
companies’ agents and representatives, and it was understood that 
all trades in the District Assembly would codperate in enforcing 
the strikers’ demands, while on the Jersey side the brakemen and. 
railroad employés would, when called on, join in the strike and 
refuse to run coal trains, while from the mines there came a dis- 
patch announcing that the miners would cease work if foreigners 
and non-union men were put to work in Hoboken. 

On the very first day that the Pinkerton men were put on cuard 
their presence and purpose were’ made known by an assault on a 
peaceful striker who:was ordered off the premises, was seized by 
the collar and shaken, and a bystander who remonstrated was 
struck in the face with a club by one of the Pinkertons and seri- 
ously hurt. These men were armed with elubs and revolvers. 
This unpleasant incident took place at the Delaware and Lacka- 
wanna yards, where work had been actually resumed with as many 
outsiders as could be obtained, many of the recruits having been 
brought from Scranton and elsewhere. About 250 men were thus 
at work. This resumption was only partial, however, and limited 
to Jersey city, Hoboken and Weehawken. The Port Johnson, 
Elizabethport and Perth Amboy business remained at a standstill. 

It was notable at this time that the Brooklyn dealers were 
supplying their customers at lower prices than the New York 
dealers. This seems to have been due to the spirit and enterprise 
of the Long Island Railway Company, who did their utmost to 
force a supply and to accommodate the public. Whence or how 
they got a supply when others were standing idle with folded 
arms, is not made out. Up to this point in the history of the 
strike, it seems that the soft coal supply had not been interfered 
with. About January 20th, it came to be understood that the soft 
coal owners, who largely supplied the steamships, were working 
non-unionists, and a protest was made by the strikers and their 
representatives, though no immediate action was taken to check 
the traffic. It is proper to record that at this time when the 
strikers must have been suffering privations in what they con- 
sidered the assertion of their rights, they were perfectly peaceful. 
Messrs. F. A. Potts & Co., very eminent in the trade, are reported 
as saying: “The strikers have conducted themselves with rare 
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wisdom and moderation since they went out, except in that they 
did not come back to work.” . 

This would justify an inference that the importation of over 150 
western armed men was an act of superfluous self-assertion. 

It is also noticeable that at Elizabethport, where there is a very 
large trade and much water shipment, the mayor thought it quite 
unnecessary to swear in specials, there being no trouble except a 
passive strike. 

On January 20th a very serious incident occurred —a lad was 
shot dead by the Pinkertons in Jersey City. 

There is a piece of waste land adjoining the Delaware and 
Lackawanna depot on which the boys are accustomed to play ball. 
In the winter it is under water, and the boys skate on the ice. 
The Pinkertons had thrown out a picket, which was outside the 
company’s premises, and controlled this play-ground. .The boys, 
whether in summer or winter, are apt to get into skirmishes. On 
_ this occasion the usage was kept up. The Pinkertons looked on. 
_ Some youngsters, more venturesome than others, made-a target of 
these foreigners, and threw some pieces of ice at them. The same 
thing has been done in times past, and the local police, to the 
manor born, took no offense at this rough play. The Pinkertons, 
however, looked at it as an insult, and they shouted at the boys, 
who only repeated their pernicious activity. One boy threw some- 
thing, which struck a policeman, who retorted ‘by throwing his 
locust, which hurt the lad severely. Two or three hours afterward 
the fun was renewed. Thereupon some of the Pinkertons drew 
their revolvers and fired, they said as a remonstrance. One of 
them, however, is said to have aimed at a particular boy, who, as it 
turned out, was only a passer-by, watching the fun. The lad was 
shot dead. Of course this homicide was stigmatized as an outrage, 
and lead to a great deal of press and public comment on the 
impropriety of the great coal company’s action in hiring armed 
retainers to suppress a labor dispute. The two Pinkertons were 
held for trial. : 

This sad incident had its effect on public sentiment. It helped 
to extend the strike to New York. The longshoremen who 
handled freight on the North river, the International Boatmen’s 
Union and the coal shovelers, who had already shown sympathy 
_ with the Jersey handlers, now decided on effective action and 
detormined to handle no coal worked over by non-union shoyelers 
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or handlers. It has been already shown how D. A. 49 had 
endeavored by negotiations to induce the advance of wages 
demanded by the Jerseymen. The action of the longshoremen 
and boatmen was only the outcome of these ineffectual parleyings, 
to which the killing of the boy was a climax. The companies on 
the Jersey side had in a measure established their ability to fur- 
nish some supplies, not enough to meet all demands, but enough 
to satisfy the large consumers. It thus became expedient to 
extend the scheme of operations and to include all the workers 
and Knights of Labor whose calling were in any way connected 
with coal. This in effect would reach the whole population, since _ 
coal either for heating or for raising steam is, after food, one of 
the chief needs of modern life. A general refusal to handle non- 
union coal, in other words a coal boycott, was delared. This 
boycott reached -even as far as Philadelphia, where, as reported, 
Knights of Labor refused to handle coal for New York. The 
Boatmen’s Union owned not less than 1,000 boats, a large number 
of boats were owned by the coal companies or by the great coal 
dealers, but the difficulty would be to get even the last named 
manned. Non-unionist laborers would hardly dare to enter into 
-collision with a powerful organized body. Even coal for charity 
was hung up. An assault of a very serious nature upon a boat 
owner named Ware, who was endeavoring to unload coal himself, 
was one incident which showed that the fighting end of the strike 
had been connected with New York. The incident was as follows: 
The canal boat had been loaded at Hoboken by non-union men, 
and had been towed across to the foot of Morton street, North 
river. William Farrell, a part owner, had sent men and carts to 
take away coal. A squad of about one hundred men gathered 
around and jeered at the work and workers. This went on until 
noontide. After dinner, when work was resumed, a man in the 
crowd threw a brick at Ware as he was going into the lighter’s 
cabin. The brick struck Ware on the head, and, as it turned 
out, fractured his skull. He was, however, able to take out his 
revolver and fire it. Police then came up and kept back the crowd. 

The Knights having taken the matter in hand, patrolled the 
piers and waterside streets and endeavored to check operations. 

The union boatmen were, however, in a minority when compared 
with the other boat owners. A number of boats were, however, 
at that season, the depth of the winter, tied up or frozen in at the 
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wharves, the difficulty being to find handlers to load or discharge 
them, non-unionists having no protection against organized force. 
The opposition of the union longshoremen and shovelers to the 
handling of coal on the New York-side really removed the seat of 
war from New Jersey, for it seemed almost possible at that time, , 
January 24, for the coal companies to have carried on operations 
independently of their own regular men, but to load coal that could 
not be unloaded seemed a waste of time, and the coal carriers pre-' © 
ferred to wait the course of events. The strike of the longshore- 
men against Old Dominion freight handling did not affect the coal 
. strike, except us a matter of syrhpathy, and as a new knot in the 
general complication. ; 

The time had now arrived for a formal declaration on the part of 
the Knights of Labor. . 

On January 25, the press, and particularly the Herald, announced 
that a general order had been issued against handling soft coal by 
members of the organization. Boatmen were not to handle coal 
- loaded by non-union men, nor cartmen to carry coal handled by 
non-union men. ’ It was settled to be inexpedient to call out the 
miners, as it would be more detrimental to the companies that they , 
should pile up a stock of coal for which they had no market. 

This decision was not much of an addition to the action already 
taken, but it made the strike general and official. It was also inti-— 
mated or allowed to transpire that there were other and broader 
measures in view, and an addition to the New York dissatisfaction 
was made known in the refusal of the brakemen on the Jersey Cen- 
tral to handle “scab” coal, with a further intimation. that firemen 
and brakemen on freight trains would follow suit. 

In New York city the pressure on the small consumers became 
very great, while the greatsteamships could not get their coal aboard, 
it having been put on the lighters by non-union men, while the 
Charity Commissioners of New York city were obliged to stop the 
grants to the indigent and needy. On January 27 it was announced 
that the Ocean Association’s executive board had issued their mani- 
festo to shippers, etc., as follows: “A resolve has been made not to 
handle any coal whatever by 20,000 longshoremen. This resolu- 
tion stands until the coal men now out on strike are fully recog- 
nized and their differences with their employers properly adjustéd.” 
An important official is reported to have remarked that the daily 
supply of coal for New York city is estimated at 16,000 tons. This 
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quantity. can be easily handled by a thousand shovelers at the 
railroad chutes, after which it has to be unloaded, reloaded and 
delivered all over the city. He added, “It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a thousand shovelers would be allowed to ‘paralyze a, great 
city.”. True enough; yet it might also seem ridiculous that 23 
cents per hour, $250 per day, should be the only matter in differ- 
ence for the suffering entailed on nearly 2,000,000 of people in 
respect to an article of prime necessity that touches the warmth, 
work and food, in short, the life of the community. 

While the strike had been thus extended on the New York side 
of the river, it goes without saying that matters were still unsatis- 
factory in Jersey City. The difficulty in obtaining new labor had 
been only partially surmounted; even the recruits were apt to 
show dissatisfaction, either at the work, the wages or the rations, 
while the efforts at work were spasmodic and uncertain. Work at — 
the soft coal dock in South Amboy had been stopped, the men 
having struck in obedience to orders from headquarters, but, as 
they are represented to have said, without any grievance of 
their own. 

The press at this juncture seems to have been divided in 
opinion, according to their interests or predilections. The leading 
capitalistic papers were consistent in condemning a great demon- 
stration which had its small beginning in the discontent of a few 
dozen common laborers over a small cut intheir wages ; others and 
not radical extremists, took the part of labor, and thought combi- 
nation was the only remedy available, justifying the course taken by 
the great body of laborers in defense of a position that affected 
the common interest. 

The New York Star said : 

“In considering the occurrence of the coal strike, it must be 
remembered that its trouble did not originate with any act of the 
workmen. It commenced by a cut in handlers’ wages, by one of the 
companies, which reduced the rate from 224 cents per hour to 20 cents. 
The original attitude of the men was a defensive one, and the whole 
course of the Knights, in aid of the strike, is in the enforcement of a 
demand for fixed rates of living wages. In other words, one of the 
members of the great combination, a monopoly that assembles in a 
little office in New York from time to time to limit the production and 
fix the price of the fuel of the people at just what it pleases, struck 
against the poor laborer who from morning till night toils at the 
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handling of coal, and cut down his wages 24 cents an hour. He 
rebelled against the arbitrary action of the monster—a monster that 
strikes both ways, extorting what it chooses from the people’s | 
necessities on the one hand, and attempting to withhold from the 
necessities of labor on the other. His organization sustained him, 
and every other organization in relation or sympathy in the same field 
joined hands in aiding his resistance. The responsibility for all is 
upon the coal monopoly, which stands behind its offending members. 
Let not that fact be forgotten.” 

The strike was now under direction of D. A. 49, and included 


the grievances of the longshoremen and of the coal handlers. 
In the first week of January, 1887, the Old Dominion Steamship 


Company, trading between New York and southern ports, decided 


that they would no longer pay 25 cents an hour to their stevedores. 
They decided that the pay should be commuted into $12 for sixty 
continuous hours, which effectively was 20 cents an hour. For 
over-time, impliedly night-work, they would pay 25 cents per hour. 
They were of the opinion that full time at the reduced rate would 
be better for both parties, employers and employed. As an offset 
to the company’s new terms the men demanded that all work 
should be at 30 per hour, with double pay for night-work. If the 
men had been getting full time at 25 cents per hour it would 
follow that $12 for a week of sixty hours would have been a reduc- 
tion. If, on the other hand, they were not getting full time $12 
a week might have been to their gain, unless they reason that at the 
higher price they could afford to lie idle a part of their time and 
be as well off at the end of the week, or that they would fill in 
their time with other employés, the usage of the trade being to 
pay by the hour. The company’s decision was, however, final and 
the freight handlers struck. The company’s officers: must have 
anticipated some difficulty, to obviate which, should it arise, they 
had imported 50 laborers from the south, and with these 
and others picked up in the city, when the New Yorkers 
refused to work, the Guyandotte was loaded and sent to sea 
in good shape and upon time. The strikers, who were about 150 in 
number, some of them union men, others Knights of Labor; 
made up of longshoremen and other kindred callings, were not con- 
tent to let the matter rest in a strike between the Old Dominion 
and their particular stevedores. They determined to extend the 
strike lines. They concluded to reach the outside connections of 
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the Old Dominion, and declared a boycott on the transfer of freight 
to or from that company. A large proportion of the Old Domin- 
ion’s freight business is the bringing of southern produce to the 
port of New York, thence to be transshipped to Europe or other 
points. They are a strong company and send off a ship every day. 
The most strenuous efforts were made by the longshoremen to 
prevent the transshipment, and they sought to boycott dealings 
between the Old Dominion and other lines. If this could be 
accomplished it would be a serious damage to the Old Dominion. \ 

Stevedoring, or freight handling and stowage, is not only hard 
work requiring strong men, but it calls for skill and experience to | 
place. the cargo in good order so as to prevent its shifting about. 
Bad stowage is of importance to insurers, while bad package or 
leakage may cause great damage. Green hands or poor labor is a 
great detriment to shippers and shipowners. The company seems 
not to have felt sure of its position, for it opened negotiations and 
offered the 30 cents per hour for day work, with 35 cents for night 
work. This latter the men refused. They had demanded double pay 
for night work and there the matter rested. The men did all they 
could to break connection between the Old Dominion and other | 
lines, while the company did as well as they could with such help 
as they-could get, beside which they insisted on connecting lines 
fulfilling all contracts and receiving freight transferred to or 
from other points. If their position could not be maintained 
Southern freight to and from Europe would have to be forwarded 
to other ports, Boston and Philadelphia, for instance. If on 
the other. hand other vessels continued to handle Old Dominion 
freight in spite of the boycott, there was danger of a general strike 
by all the longshoremen, which, however, suicidal must be pr oductive 
of much loss and great inconvenience. 

A committee of the Transatlantic steamship companies received 
a committee of the longshoremen, January 13, and the matters in 
issue were discussed. The Transatlantic companies had no terms 
to propose; they simply stated, as the fact was, that they were 
under contract obligation to accept, deliver and to forward goods 
when offered for shipment, and were lable to suits for refusal. 
The men replied that the matter all lay at the door of the Old 
Dominion, which had only to pay the new union rates, and there 
would be no trouble. The men had no dispute with the Trans- 
atlantic steamships as to their own proper freight; their objection 
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was to the handling or forwarding of Old Dominion stuff. No 
understanding was arrived at. 

The New York strike‘extended to Norfolk, Va., and the company 
there had to call on the authorities of that city for protection, and — 
the State Guard was turned out to superintend loading, and keep — 
the dock clear. 

The boycott had an immediate effect on shipments. One case 
will illustrate the position : Among other freight, a large quantity 
of tobacco, 300 hogsheads, was under contract for shipment by a 

French line steamer. A portion of it was traced back to the Old 
Dominion; the longshoremen put an embargo on the whole lot 
and refused to handle any of it, or allow it to be put aboard the 
French steamship. A small quantity had been already put aboard 
from the lighters which brought it from Brooklyn. The long- 
shoremen claimed that this should be taken out of the hold 
and put back on the lighters, and it was only as a concession 
to the comipany, with whom otherwise they had no* grievance, 
that they consented to these hogsheads remaining on board. 
The Old Dominion were able to get rid of their freight for 
local delivery, but a large quantity, stated at 1,500 tons, for 
transshipment was piled up at the Old Dominion dock, which 
could not be transferred to other lines, whose owners, even if they 
sympathized with the Old Dominion, would not take the risk of a 
quarrel with the: whole body of longshoremen and so interrupt 
their entire course of business already hampered by the contem- 
poraneous coal strike. 

January 19, a conference took place between Pree McCr eady, 
of the Old Dominion, and the strikers’ committee. The formal 
demands made by the committee were that non-union employés be 
discharged ; that wages should be 30 cents per hour for day work, 
with double pay for night work, and that the men at Norfolk and 
Newport News should be advanced 10 cents an hour. To these 
demands President McCready made a written reply, as follows: 

“ GenrLeMEN.— The first demand, that ‘all the present employés be 
discharged, except those on the lighters and foremen,’ I can not agree 
to. Part of our force consists of old men who have been in the service 
of this company for many years, some of them 15 years, and I will not 
discharge old and faithful employés without cause. It would be 
equally dishonorable for me to discharge good men whom I have 
employed to take the places of those who left the company’s service 
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without cause. I shall keep faith with these men and: discharge none 
of them who do their duty and wish to remain with the company. I 
never discriminated against union men and have never asked the 
question whether my employés belong to trades unions or not, and I 
can not permit the union to discriminate against our old men, who have 
served us for years. : 

“Your second demand, that ‘the wages be advanced to 30 cents per 
hour for day work and 60 cents per hour for night work,’ I also 
decline to accede to. To grant this request I shall be compelled 
to refuse business that now aggregates over 250,000 tons a year 
that is handled on our wharf, and which pays the laborers of New 
York city $60,000 per annum for handling it. This would not only be 
an injury to all transportation lines out of New York, but would 
deprive the laborers here of at least $60,000 per annum, that is now 
distributed among them. 

“To your third demand, ‘that all employés north and south be 
reemployed without exception,’ I would remark, that without excep- 
tion, they are as free to come back and work in the service of this 
company as they ever were. We have never discriminated against 
union men, and will not do so now. There may be a few among them 
whom I would not employ, but all the good men who wish to go to 
work again, can work by the hour or week, as they prefer, at the same 
wages, whenever I have work to give them. I will not discriminate 
against union men, neither will I allow them to discriminate against 
non-union men. 

“Your fourth demand, that ‘the men employed on our southern docks 
be advanced 10 cents per hour,’ I also decline to accede to. The 
wages paid to the men on our docks at Richmond, Norfolk, City Point, 
Newport News, and West Point, are higher than the same class of 
labor gets in any other service. The supply of labor in that section 
is abundant, and we have had no complaint from any of our employés 
as regards their rates of pay, with the exception of those at Newport 
News. 

“Now, gentlemen, this is the third or fourth interview you have had 
with this company. You represented that you came in the interest of 
our laborers, and as I am as much interested in their welfare as you 
are, I have endeavored to meet you with every courtesy, giving you 
all the information I possessed in regard to their wages, hours and 
treatment, and have patiently considered your demands. I feel that 
it is due to this company to ask with whom I am dealing. You know 
that you are dealing with the Old Dominion Steamship Company, 
through its president. Whom are you acting for? Now, while we 
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have been considering these questions, and treating you with every 
consideration, you have not ceased to throw every hindrance in our 
way to our getting new men, but have also endeavored to intimidate 
and antagonize every other transportation company in New, York. 
This ts an unwarranted, arbitrary and unlawful exercise of power, 
and until you withdraw this system of boycotting, that is injuring 
yourselves quite as muchas it does this company, we shall decline to 
treat with you any further on the question at issue. We have all the 
men we want, and can only take in new employés as occasion may 
require.” 

The answer to this inquiry was that the committee then present 
represented the strikers, but that the individuals had never done 
work for the Old Dominion. The president’s reply defined the 
company’s position as one of negation, leaving the strikers to 
pursue whatever course they might consider best. 

Shippers for Europe were now getting anxious, and a mandamus 
was obtained by Mr. Kelley, ordering the French line to ship 
certain cotton tendered them for shipment. On this the longshore- 
men declared that if the cotton was shipped they would call a 
general strike. They, however, permitted certain other cotton 
which had been handled by persons interested in Old Dominion to 
be put on board foreign bound vessels, after undergoing a certain’ 
amount of retransfer and redelivery to and from other coasting 
vessels, that seemed to savor rather of legal manceuvering than of 
broad operation on a great principle. This little bit of card 
shuffling, however, enabled the French company to complete a 
contract and to get a ship out of port. It was evident that the 
French steamship interests were not intended to be endangered by 
the strikers, but at the same time the position was very.strained. 
The English steamships, the Cunarders, Guions, Anchor, ete., had 
very little Dominion freight offered. One Guion steamship sailed 
leaving Dominion freight on the dock. 

A meeting of agents was held in which it was decided to take: 
Dominion freight if it should offer, and in the event of trouble to 
hire such non-union help as they could get. In the Board of Alder- 
men a petition was presented by the longshoremen asking an 
inquiry into the use and obstruction of the public roadway by the 
Old Dominion Company. In Brooklyn there was a strike of labor- 
ers at several stores, on being called on to handle Old Dominion 
tobacco. ‘They were replaced by Italians. The German lines seem 
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to have had no trouble in the matter of freight, partly because no 
Old Dominion had been offered, and partly because their men were 
receiving $15 a week, work or no work. Their discharging port 
being in Hoboken may have somewhat cut off communication with 
the New Yorkers. At all events the German lines were not 
troubled. 

Before proceeding to extremities, and after the interview with 
President McCready, it seemed expedient that the representatives 
of both labor and capital should have a parley. It is not told who 
arranged the conference, but it took place. Myr. Henderson, of the 
Cunard line, was president of the steamship committee and, after 
the conference, the following report was made: 


“The undersigned, having been appointed a committee to confer 
with the board of managers of the Stevedores’ Union, in regard to the 
action of this body in prohibiting the longshoremen from loading into 
our steamers cargo sent to us in regular course by the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company, beg to report as follows: ' 

“We met five delegates of the executive board of the Ocean 
Association on Tuesday last. These stevedores stated that they 
possessed advisory, but uot indefinite powers. To our first 
inquiry, as to whether they had any grievance or complaint 
against any or all of the Transatlantic companies, they replied 
that they had none, and that the wages paid in that quarter to 
longshoremen were quite satisfactory. On inquiry why, in view of 
this fact, they had hampered and inflicted damages upon certain of 
the Transatlantic lines, in refusing to stow cargo engaged and delivered 
by the Old Dominion line, they answered by stating that they had a 
fight with the company and were bound to bring the line to terms; 
that they saw no adequate means to strike at the Old Dominion except 
through this ‘boycott,’ and, while they regretted hurting or incon- 
veniencing the Transatlantic Steamship Company, their cause was para- 
mount to any other consideration. 

“We then explained to them that the cargo which the longshore- 
men were prohibited from loading in our vessels had been engaged 
a considerable time, probably weeks ahead; that we must forward 
the same, the Old Dominion Company having completed delivery, 
and that we were threatened with suits for damages*on the part of 
shippers for our failure to promptly forward cargo engaged bona fide 
before the fight with the Old Dominion line was inaugurated. We 
explained to the delegates how in our competition with neighboring 
shipping ports we had to take freight to reach us from all directions 
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in the south and southwest, and that we could not refuse to take it 
over any route that shippers preferred, nor could we take such freight 
under conditions exonerating us from promptly forwarding the same 
in case of strikes or stoppage of labor, as they, the delegates, sug- 
gested we might in future do, since we should thereby frighten ship- 
pers and divert freight to neighboring ports where there was no 
necessity for such safety clauses. We finally explained to them the 
difficulty of our position in securing freight throughout this continent 
in competition with neighboring ports, some of them more favorably 
located than New York, for the forwarding of cargo generally trans- 
ported and delivered to us by the Old Dominion Company, and how 
ill we could afford to be hampered in this competition. 7 

“We assured the delegates that our interests were identical; that 
loss of freight meant loss of labor—their gain'our gain. We strongly, 
but in the most friendly terms, urged the delegates to rescind an 
order, which we must consider unjust and arbitrary, so far as we were 
concerned, and suicidal to our mutual interests. We pointed out to 
the delegates that we did not wish for a conflict with them, but 
that their high-handed proceedings against us would force us into 
retaliatory measures, in simple vindication of outraged manhood. The 
delegates, in leaving, promised to discuss our representation in their 
own body, and to convene a general meeting of the parties, necessary 
to rescind their action against us. They expressed themselves to 
the effect that they had gathered a great deal of information 
hitherto unknown to them, in regard to the manner in which non- 
local freight was received here. And we assured them that if at any 
time they were desirous of obtaining information on points of interest 
to them in our business, a letter addressed to that effect to your 
secretary, Thomas L. Sanford, would always secure for them a con- 
ference with your members or a committee thereof, and that we 
would cheerfully grant any reasonable and proper demand on their 
part.” 


Friday, January 27, the longshoremen and the coal shovelers 
combined forces, which included all union men employed in coal 
or freight handling. The Ocean Association was united with the 
Knights of Labor, which made it possible for the strikers to 
extend their influence indefinitely. The Ocean Association issued © 
a manifesto, announcing : : 

«We solemnly pledge ourselves to stand by each other. The Old: 
Dominion line has adopted the same course as the coal combination. 
We pledge ourselves to stand by each other until our moderate 
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requests are granted. We ask only for bare living wages, and are 
determined to get them. Our organization comprises longshoremen, 
grain handlers, coal handlers, grain trimmers, bag sewers and lighter- 
men. This combination of wage earners who have made possible the 
accumulations of the gigantic fortunes for capitalists, are determined 
to get living ¥ ages for our labor.” 

This manifesto shows that it was no longer a question of the 
original grievance, the Old Dominion wages and hours. It had 
become a general strike of the shipping and freight laborers in 
union, against their employers, who thenceforward were obliged to 
get help from non-unionists, without regard to persons, nationali- 
ties, labor prices or hours. There were now possibly 15,000 able- 
bodied men directly affected by the strike. The question at issue 
had expanded amazingly. At first it was a question of 2} cents an 
hour for a few coal men, and 5 cents an hour for some longshore- 
men; now it involved much higher demands and redress of other 
grievances great and small. 

At this date, January 27, it seemed that all Peecaitone in port, 
excepting only the German and Rotterdam lines, were suffering 

| great inconvenience, and it was currently stated that heavy lines of 
freight were placed for shipment in other ports. 

The strike had extended to the Brooklyn docks and warehouses, 
and there was a general interruption and delay of work, such green 
and unaccustomed labor as could be procured being unfit for the 
rapid and systematic operations usually carried on. Some struck 
in sympathy with the New Yorkers, others, as the grain shovelers, 
made a demand on their own account’ for new rates, 30 cents an 
hour and double pay for night work.’ On January 27, there was a 
parade of all the trades interested. It was quite silent and orderly. 
There was also a meeting at Cooper Union, in which speeches were 
made, and a series of resolutions declaratory of grievances was 
passed, as follows: 


“ Wuereas, The lives of the citizens of the United States are endan- 
gered by a mobilized body of unscrupulous men organized under the 
name of Pinkerton’s detectives; and, 

“Wuereas, The number of murders committed by this organized 
brutal body is continually increasing; therefore, be it 

« Resolved, That the government hold the organizer's of these merce- 
naries responsible for murder and immediately bring them to trial. 
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“ Resolved, That the government of the United States be called upon 
to defend the lives of citizens from murderous onslaughts. 

“Wuereas, The feudal baron robbers of the middle ages who aided in 
the destruction of republics are being imitated by the industrial barons 
of the present commercial age, who equally endanger our republican 
institutions by the inauguration of a banditti in the pay of corpora- 
tions; therefore, be 1% 

“ Resolved, That all corporate franchises be immediately repealed and 
canceled by the government. 

“Wuoereas, The civilization of the past has been governed and con- 
trolled in the interest of war and destruction, and as the civilization of 


the future must and shall be controlled by the workers in the interest 


of industry and construction; therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, That we condemn the hiring of men for war and 
destruction.” 


At another outside meeting there was a decided desire on the 
part of some speakers, men of authority. in the order, to overstep 
the narrow limits of the particular strike and to deal with larger 
interests. One speaker, a leader in D. A. 49, said: 


“There is much more in the labor question than mere wages and 
hours of labor. We propose that‘our organization shall dominate and 
control every institution in this country. This is our object.” 


After these impassioned speeches the resolutions passed were: 


“ Wuerzas, The vast body of toilers have for years been subject to 
the dictates of the rich and powerful corporations who have compelled 
them to submit to all the indignities that they have heretofore heaped 
upon them; and, 

“ Wurreas, Being united themselves, and therefore knowing the 
strength of unity, they have used every means and unser erp 
device to create discord among the toilers; and, 

“Wuersas, Having failed in their efforts to prevent the organization 
and consolidation of the working classes, they have adopted the starve- 
into-submission policy, by compelling us to strike against their 
encroachments upon our rights and liberties. 

»« Resolved, That we, the members of the Ocean Association of Long- 
shoremen, the International Boatmen’s Union, the Grain Elevatormen’s 
Union, the Bag Sewers’ Union, the Riggers’ Union, the Bay Carriers’ 
Union, the Tug. Boatmen’s Union, the Coal Shovelers’ Union, and 
others, in mass-meeting assembled, denounce the action of the coal 
combination and the Old Dominion Steamship Company, which have 
been the direct cause of paralyzing the industries of this city 
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and the stagnation of our trade and commerce, with the possibility of 
a coal famine, caused through their stubborn determination not to 
deal fairly and justly by their employés. 

“ Resolved, That we denounce the existing laws that le galize the com- 
binations of men or corporations for the purpose of controlling the 
necessities of life. 

“Resolved, That we respectfully call the attention of all those who 
shall be elected to the Constitutional Convention to these laws, which 
discriminate so unjustly and which are a blot upon our boasted liber-_ 
ties and equalities. 

“Resolved, That we denounce the action of any State or municipal 
government which allows private individuals or corporations to arm 
such assassins as the Pinkerton patrol for the purpose of inciting 
honest men to deeds of violence.” 

These resolutions did not seem to have had any definite bearing on 
the longshoremen’s strike for higher wages; nevertheless they 
showed the force and number of the disaffected. 

The contemporaneousness of the strikes by such a mass of labor- 
ers in related trades had the disadvantage of forcing an immense 
body of capitalists into a common interest. At the same time the 
very extent of the laborers’ strike made the laborers’ force an 
unwieldy body, the trouble of harmonizing which into uniform” 
action was very great, while the cost of their maintenance in idle- 
ness was a prodigious drain on the common fund. The general 
public, too, which suffered by the coal strike, had small sympathy 
with the longshoremen, whose demand for increased wages had 
been conceded in part and for whose work there was a large 
amount of applicants ready and willing. 

The next important incident was the action taken by the Old 
Dominion Company against the Knights of Labor. The company 
brought suit against the executive board of the Ocean Association, 
for conspiracy to injure the business of the company, and got out 
'an order of arrest against the master workman of D. A. 49 and others, 
who had to furnish bail in the suit for $5,000, which they were able 
to do after some little delay. The damage complained of was the 
diversion of freight and interference with the company’s regular 
course of business. The allegations were, substantially, that the 
defendants in a representative capacity and without any personal 
grievance of their own, had conspired to injure the company’s 
business in order to drive the company to pay extra rates of wages 
to third parties. 
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The legal action cannot be said to have had any important 

influence on the then position of the two parties, laborers and 
capitalists. It could have no immediate effect even on the strikers 
themselves, for the dilatory proceedings of law would only reach a 
conclusion long after the strike itself had been settled one way or 
the other, either. by concession or exhaustion. It was a matter of 
comment also, that whereas conspiracy is an offense against public 
law, and might have been punished in criminal courts; the rich 
company preferred to sue poor men for compensation in a civil 
suit. . 
At this date, the close of the month, there were signs of a 
practical weakening of the strikes, at all events in their influence 
and related interests. The coal carriers and owners across the 
river were supplied with enough non-union labor to supply the whole- 
sale consumers, the effect of which was to relegate the pressure to 
small consumers and the general public. The longshoremen in like 
manner were not able to carry their strike to the extent of making it 
conclusive. Somefreight carriers and shippers were inconvenienced, 
but the large mass of merchandise to and from vessels was still 
handled, if not with the usual activity and alertness, at all events . 
in a manner which, though partial and perfunctory, relieved the 
strain, and to some extent neutralized the strike. Sea-going ships 
arrived and departed, and the general business, buyirg, selling and, 
delivery, went on as usual. It was evident that the strike must 
collapse and die out unless it could be renewed and invigorated by 
other and more aggressive measures. There was undoubtedly — 
much distress among those workers and their families upon whom 
the burden of the strikes had fallen. . 

A fire on the Cromwell steamship dock on the North river on 
January 29, served to stimulate public interest and to deepen 
anxiety. It, however, was ascertained to be owing to accident or 
common carelessness. Still it helped to demonstrate the urgent 
need of a prompt settlement of the matters in difference between 
ship owners and their employés. Among so large a number of dis- 
affected it might well happen that there might be some criminals. 

A well-known daily paper, which has always claimed to repre- 
sent the interests of the wage-earners, had the following on the 
situation in its edition January 30: . 

“The great strike now in progress in this city is doing enormous 
damage to the business of the metropolis, and causing much suffering. 
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For this result the strikers are severely denounced by many business 
men and others. But have these business men taken the trouble to 
~ look into the cause of the strike? If they do, we think they will 
- shower their denunciation on the coal monopolist, where it belongs. 

“These coal monopolists, which pay dividends on over a hundred 
millions of watered stock, have long been in combination to dictate 
the price of coal, regardless of its cost to them. It has been demon- 
strated that they could sell coal for $1.50 a ton less than their 
wholesale price this winter, and still make ample return on their cap- 
ital. But when cold weather came on they increased the price of 
coal 50 cents per ton. On top of this action they informed their coal 
handlers that their wages would be reduced from 22} cents an hour 
to 20 cents. They exacted 50 cents more a ton for coal, and instead 
of giving their workingmen any share of it, coolly proposed to reduce 
wages 10 per cent. Against this the men struck. They have since 
concluded not to return to work unless they get 25 centsan hour. Is 
- not this whole trouble due to the rapacity of these corporations? 
- The Old Dominion trouble is, similar in its nature. That company 
made a reduction of 20 per cent. in the wages of the longshoremen in 
its employ. The strike followed. 

«Some persons say that this is not a proper way foe the workmen 
to get their rights. They should obtain them through legislation. 
Such talk is ridiculous. No legislation can reach the case. The men 

‘have exactly the same right to refuse to work for the wages offered as 
the companies have to reduce the wages. They have no right to 
resort to violence ; such tactics will not help them. But all the work- 
men must not be condemned because a few become violent. Thereris 
no justice in interfering with the business of steamship companies 
and others not concerned in this reduction of wages. In that respect 
the workmen should call a halt. But the point we wish to emphasize 
is that the coal monopolists are the men guilty of inflicting this 
enormous injury on the business of New York and the whole country. 
And they have done it without any reason other than a desire to 
increase their dividends at the expense of their workingmen and the 
people.” 

With a very large number of men out of employ on wean sides of 
New York and in Jersey City and Brooklyn, it would have been 
strange indeed that there should have been no proposal or sugges- 
tion for other than peaceful and orderly proceedings. The papers 
from day to day told of plans, schemes and suggestions for all sorts of 
action within and without the law. But happily it was talk. Some- 
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times men would go to work and the strike would seem to be 
dying out. The next morning they would not report for duty and 
for no particular reason there would be a general absence. Unskilled _ 
labor, newly landed immigrants and others, would be hired wher- 
ever they could be found. They had police protection, and some 
worked without hostile interference; frequently there would be 
threats and occasionally assaults took place. On January 30 the 
usual Sunday labor meetings took place, and much excited talk 
was reported in the next day’s papers. Among other suggestions 
was one to put the city in darkness, which led to interviews of the 
gas companies and so to ascertain what extent of interference might 
be possible. 

At the Central Labor Union the state of affairs was discussed 
and the result was embodied in the following‘ resolutions : 


“Wuernas, In the struggle now going on the men employed by the 
great corporations which control the coal and transportation business 
of the port have demanded a fair compensation for their labor; and, 

“Wauervas, The said corporations in defiance of public opinion have 
- decreased the price of labor and their employés have resorted to the 
only remedy left to them, that of refusing to work for starvation 
" wages. 

“Wuurwas, In the furtherance of that resolve and while conducting 
themselves in a peaceful and orderly manner, they have been con- ° 
fronted with an armed force of irresponsible ruffians employed by the 
monopolistic coal kings ostensibly to keep the peace and protect 
- property, but really for the purpose of aggravating the workmen to a 
breach of the peace, and having failed in this, have invoked the power 
of the government for the purpose of intimidating the men and 
compelling them to submit to the terms of their employers; there- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, That the members of the Central Labor Union, in meeting 
assembled, condemn the action of the capitalists of this city who by 
combining for the purpose of controlling production, thereby demand- 
ing exorbitant prices for the necessaries of life, reducing the price of 
labor, employing armed assassins to enforce their mandates and hold- 
' ing a power over the people inimical to the perpetuity of republican 
institutions and a menace to the liberties of the people. 

“ Resolved, That we condemn the action of the representatives of the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company, a foreign corporation, in demand- 
ing the arrest of five American citizens who have violated no law, but 
' acting in accordance with their inalienable right sympathize with their 
brothers in their struggle for simple justice. 
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“Resolved, That our sympathy is hereby extended to our brothers in 
this great struggle against monopoly, and that we will aid them to our 
utmost in maintaining their legal rights.” 

These resolutions amounted to an approval of the action of D. A. 
No. 49, K. of L., and virtually consolidated the members of the 
Central Labor Union with the Knights in a common cause. 

The possibilities of the strike were practically unlimited, but we 
see that as yet it included every one who handled coal and every 
one that was engaged in labor connected with loading ships and 
handling cargo. One strictly logical sequence was possibly not 
taken into account, viz.: Those who were not with them, the strikers, 
were against them, and this in the use of an article of supreme 
necessity, like coal; involved a vast majority. The leaders must 
have perceived this attitude of the public, for to conciliate sym- 
pathy a protocol was distributed February 1, which ran as follows: 


To whom it may concern: 


After five weeks of a struggle with the coal corporations controlling 
the Jersey coast, we find that it is necessary to appeal to all those 
having the interest of humanity at heart; humanity we say, for it is a 
struggle, not for themselves, but for their ragged and starving chil- 
dren. So plain is the issue, so just the demands, so necessary to suc- 
cess, that we, the longshoremen, having no grievance of our own, have 
resolved to sustain them, and have been supported in the positiou we 
have voluntarily taken by all men who have not forgotten the imotto 
of the industrial organization of to-day, “An injury to one is the con- 
cern of all,” the principle upon which we came into organized exist- 
ence, punctual assistance, so glaring is the necessity of urging from 
these soulless corporations enough at least to live upon, that we feel 
called upon to ask for contributions from all sources, and respectfully 
request that such contributions be sent to our headquarters, No. 127 
West: Houston street. 


‘ (Signed)  (Hxecutive Boards of all Interested Organizations.) 


At this time estimates published in the public press showed that 
in the three cities, New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, there were 
on strike, longshoremen 13,000, boatmen 1,000, grain handlers 6,000, 
coal handlers (not in Jersey) 1,500, bag sewers 400, grain handlers 
6,000 ; total, 27,900. 

It is not the function of this report to either condemn or approve 
the resolution of resistance implied in this oddly worded appeal. 
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It is, however, permissible to observe that organized society has in 
all history sought its methods of self-assertion or resistance to 
wrong, in concerted action ; submission has been in the last resort. 
The chief care is to find that there be a worthy cause of quarrel, 
and that a peaceful solution is not possible. Wages are vital to 
the wage earner’s existence, and any cut down ought to be justified 
by conditions of trade or other cogent circumstances. In the case 
of the coal shovelers the wages were small, the work offensive and 
unhealthful, and there was no middle way between resistance and 
submission. Less causes have brought about national wars. 

The immediate result of this appeal was a very general uprising 
of trades all along the water front; railroad trucks came to a stand 
still, the laborers refusing to unload them. Coal delivery was sus- 
pended, steam was shut off, mills and factories stopped. The 
strike was somewhat irregular in operation. -At some places mea 
refused to work, at others they continued, new hands were employed, 
remonstrances and discussions. went on between employers and 
employés, agents and hired men. Im some cases the men 
refused to work at any price, in others the trouble was made the’ 
occasion for demanding an advance. Work was active at one 
point, idleness reigned at another. It was a period of unsettle- 
ment. Meanwhile there was'fear that prices of food would advance 
or that the credit of working. families, trading at small stores, 
would be stopped. This must necessarily be the case if the strike 
should last. The union allowances in aid must have an end, when 
wages stopped for all, as would be the case in the event of a general 
strike. Many wild plans were discussed by men who, though not 
violent, were angry. Among other suggestions of reprisal there 
was talk of stopping rents. In some instances the Italians and 
other foreign laborers joined the English speaking strikers, but 
the disposition to take the strikers’ places was more general among 
the foreigners if they could be sure of protection from threatened 
violence. 

One instance of outrage was reported in an alleged attempt to 
use dynamite on board the steamer Guyandotte; but beyond the 

‘fact of an explosion, doing some damage, there was no informa- 
tion obtainable. On February 2, there were several individual cases 
of violence, sometimes without the provocation of rivalry or the 
doing of work that strikers had refused. In one instance a body 
of 15 or 20 longshoremen fell upon an unlucky Guion line ticket- 
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seller, kicking and hammering him severely. In another case an 
assaulted worker drew a pistol on his assailants and wounded one of 
them. .Meanwhile, though the strike had extended by the addition 
of a large number of sympathizing associations, it was observable 
that the coal-strikers, the original cause of the trouble, derived 
little or no benefit from the demonstration. The coal owners had 
been able to get help, not, indeed, all they wanted, but enough to 
do a large amount of business without any advance in wages to 
the new operators, though at a large outlay in incidental expenses 
for watching and protecting property and workers. Just here 
there is reason to suppose that the New York longshoremen and 
others, having decided that they had real grievances of their own, 
were inclined to think the Jersey coal-handlers’ strike a bar and 
a hindrance. 

At this crisis it was reported that Mr. Austin Corbin, a railroad 
magnate, well-known in New York and Brooklyn, had been applied 
to, to use his great influence in the interest_of a better understand- 
ing. There were some who thought Mr. Corbin was hardly a satis- 
factory pacificator, for he had been the chief man in the Reading, 
and under his management it was that wages had been cut down. 
It was further said that Mr. Corbin and Mr. Maxwell, his associate 
in business, had interviewed some of the coal companies’ principal 
officers and discussed matters. There was another difficulty in the 
disposition of new hands who had now learned the business. The 
hour for compromise or settlement had not struck. 

The Chamber of Commerce also had the strike matters under 
consideration, and some members spoke very strongly on the 
blame attaching to the employers who had allowed discontent to 
reach such a pitch. A committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject. 

Among incidents of the strike related as happening in the first 
week of February,was that of 150 men brought from Cincinnatti to 
work on the Pennsylvania pier. They had not been apprised of the 
strike. When they learned of it they refused with one accord to 
go to work, although they had no lodgings, and few of them had 
any money. ‘This was an important occurrence by reason of the 
number of men acting together, and the distance they had come, 
otherwise the sentiment was of frequent recurrence; men were 
hired, would work for a day or two, then leave off under the influ- 
ence of threats, persuasion or example, and then new ones would 
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turn up. It must be remembered that, although the organizations 
were strong, they were probably outnumbered by men out of work, 
especially the newly arrived from abroad, or the drifting home 
population ; beside which the strike was a very mixed up business, 
and it was not easy for even organized labor. to be unanimous in | 
- opinions or actions. Even men of high commercial standing who 
might be supposed willing to state facts as they occurred, were 
most unwilling to tell the whole truth, and persisted in asserting 
that “the strike was all over,” ‘there was no want of labor,” ete., 
in defiance of the turn out of the heavy bodies of police, of large 
numbers of men idle and congregated at business points, with 
reports in the daily papers of assaults and disturbances. In Jersey 
‘City, where matters had been comparatively quiet, there was a 
sharp fight between a strong body of »olice and a large number of 
men who sought to interfere with newly hired helpers; many 
heads were broken and much blood spilt, and yet the statement by 
the head men was “everything quiet” at this very time.s 

In New York a force of 1,000 police had been so concéntrated on , 
the river front, as to hold reserves at an easy distance, while a 
hundred men in plain clothes, armed with revolvers and clubs, 
constantly patrolled the river front to repress by force any quarrels 
or disturbances, and to preserve peace at any cost. Meanwhile 
reports kept coming in of local disaffection from all parts of the _ 
city and suburbs in sympathy with the strikers. 

One incident of many goes to show how unanimity and fellow- 
ship influenced workingmen, who acted from principle and not 
from a turbulent or dissatisfied spirit; we are told that: 

“The men on the Baltimore and Ohio pier, No. 47, North river, went out 
in obedience to the order of their union. They had never had any 
trouble with their employers and were the last of the railroad pier men 
to go out. A delegate from the union notified them that they were to 
quit work. The men informed the manager that they had no griev- 
ance against him or the company, but that they were bound to obey 
union orders. They went to work and loaded up all the freight then 
on the dock and then swept the place clean. They refused to allow 
the manager to charge time for this work.” 


On February 4, an order was sent from D. A. 49 to the Brooklyn 
coal drivers and handlers directing astrike. This, of course, caused 


no little trouble and inconvenience. Unionists obeyed. Non-union 
men went to work under protection of police. 
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February 5, out-door evening meetings were held in several places 
in New York and addresses were made by leading labor orators. 
Notwithstanding the bitter weather it was estimated that not less 
than 12,000 men were gathered at the five meeting places. Reso- 
lutions were passed as follows: 


“Wuerras, The obstinate refusal of the coal corporations to 
humanely accede to the modest demands of the workers has perplexed 
and discouraged the ordinary course of business and manufactures; 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we deem the power wielded by these corporations 
to be inimical to the welfare of the State and nation; and, 

“Wuerras, The corporate power of these monopolists is derived from 
grants and privileges received from the government; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the government be solicited to withdraw all charters, 
powers, privileges and advantages granted to such corporations. 

“Wuerras, We sincerely sympathize with the business community, 
which is put to great inconvenience by the dictatorial and arrogant 
position assumed by the various corporations; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we ask the business community to consider our 
cause as being just, and at the same time identical with their own 
interest. 

“Wuereas, That while we conceive the productive capacity of 
society to be superior to its consumptive capacity, we perceive the 
possibility of an arrangement of business which should forever pre- 
clude the recurrence of these antagonistic occurrences; therefore, 
be it 

“ Resolued, That. we call upon the commercial fraternity of the 
United States to assist us in organizing exchange without interference 
of transporting and other corporations.” 


These not very lucid or practical resolutions, scarcely seem 
calculated to meet the immediate trouble of 2} cents an hour for 
coal shovelers or double pay for night working longshoremen. 
They were, however, adopted, even if little understood. At one 
meeting, near Canal street, on the west side, where the largest 
number of men were gathered together, anti-rent resolutions were 
added, that, ‘““ Whereas, railroad stockholders were mostly land- 
lords, it was resolved that labor refuse to pay rents until the strike 
should be ended.” This was clean cut and intelligible, and after 
some rousing speeches on the oppressions and injustice to which 
patient labor was subject at the hands of grasping capital, was 
adopted with enthusiasm. 
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As an offset to the labor meetings, a meeting was held at the 
Produce Exchange by members interested in shipping and -who 
were directly affected by the longshoremen’s strike. All agreed 
that strikes were very hurtful to business, and various suggestions 


were made, resulting in the appointment of a committee to inquire 


and report on a plan of action to settle matters in dispute, in the 
interest of the business community, as well as of the working 


people. One member laid much of the trouble to the charge of the’ 


Knights of Labor, and said it was their duty to go to all legal 
lengths that would relieve the workingmen from their slavery to 
that organization. Others suggested that the difficulty was partly 
chargeable to the want of management by boss stevedores, who, how- 
ever, disclaimed the responsibility. The speakers, as reported in 
‘the public press, did not seem harmonious in their views or plans. 
™D. A. 49 issued a protest against Castle Garden as a bureau of 
foreign cheap labor in the interest of capital. ee 

The boss stevedores felt called on to issue a statement to clear 
theif skirts. On Saturday, February 5, they said: | vie 
“To the public. At a meeting of the master stevedores of the port of 
New York, held this day at the Maritime Exchange, the undersigned 
organized and agreed to the following: ; 

“That we request the regular longshoremen of this port to abandon 

the strike and return to woik on the same basis as heretofore, and 
report to their respective employers. 
' “That we feel the existing situation of affairs compels action on our 
part to help rescue if possible the enormous diversion of trade that 
has resulted from the present difficulty, and protect our future 
interests by united action. 

“Therefore we feel that the longshoremen should seriously 
consider the danger involved by a continuance of the course adopted, 
and join us in our effort by returning to work on Monday morning. 

“That should the longshoremen deem it wise to continue the strug- 
gle and refuse to work, we are therefore resolved to advertise and 
invite men to load and discharge ships under our care, and to offer 
masters and owners every facility within our means to dispatch their 
ships.” . 

This was signed by over 70 leading firms. 

Many labor organizations, while they took no part in the strike 
either of freight handlers or coal shovelers, felt sympathy with 
their fellow-workmen and expressed it in various ways; one 
announcement will serve for an illustration. — 


( 
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_ District Assembly 64, mainly composed .of printers, passed 
a resolution, which was sent to the press : 
“Wuerras, The comfort of the community is being interfered with 
by the continuance of the present strike of coal handlers and long- 
shoremen, and it is absolutely necessary that prompt action be taken 
, to bring the strike to a close; and, 

“ Wuernas, It is the duty of all good citizens to make some sacrifice 
in order to end their trouble before it entails further hardships on 
the men and untold losses to the corporations; and, 

“Wuereras, The newspaper proprietors, by means of their position 
and intelligence, should be more intimately conversant with the under- | 
lying causes of the present trouble; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That District 64 urgently request the proprietors of the 
daily newspapers of the city to use their utmost endeavor to bring 
about a speedy settlement of the present differences between the 
corporations and their employés.” 

On February 5, a strike broke out on the Tompkinsville dock, 8. 
I. The Old Dominion Company had sent some of their freight to 
this place for storage, and this fact having been traced out, the 
laborers struck against handling Old Dominion stuff, and, while 
their hands were in, demanded an advance on their wages, which 
had been below the scale. 

On February 7 and 8, it was stated that there was uneasiness 
among the laborers on the Reading road outside of New York; this, 
and a rumored movement by the stationary engineers in New 
York, created anxiety among coal managers and employers who 
had hitherto shown no disposition to conciliate. A committee of 
the stationary engineers happened to run against members of the 
Produce Exchange committee, and, after some talking, it seemed as 
if it would be a good move to hunt up Mr. Austin Corbin, 
whose name has already been mentioned. Meanwhile a member, 
of the D. A. 49 executive committee, had been in search of 
“Mr. Corbin, for Mr. Corbin had stated his willingness to 
act as mediator if he could find a basis on which to stand. 
Now the stationary engineers, who had been called on to 
join the strike, but had hesitated to do so, were willing to help 
in the cause of mediation, and thus it seemed more possible to 
arrive at a peaceful solution of the difference. The engineers had 
an interest in bringing about a settlement. The supply of coal, 
though no longer depressed to the famine point, was still very insuffi- 
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cient and if consumption should much longer continue to over- 
weigh receipts the engineers would suffer. 

The engineers’ committee are reported to have spoken with a 
moderation and good sense that showed them to be the right men 
for the office put on them. They said: 

“We, ourselves, have no grievances, but in the interest of organized 
labor we have been sent to ask the business men to cooperate 
with us in reaching the ears of the coal barons, and so, if possible, to 
arbitrate the question. The coal companies refused to treat with 
Knights of Labor. We do not come to you as Knights, but simply as 
men who want to see the strike over. There is no measuring what 
may happen to this great community should our organization be 
ordered out. The result of our interviews to-day with business men 
will largely influence the action of our organization.” 


_ The first movement was an interview with members of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, the committee of that body not having yet been 
nominated. Thence they went to see Mr. Corbin, and that gentle- 
man, who has a great reputation for tact and shrewdness, began by 
at once disclaiming all personal responsibility for the decrease in 
the men’s wages at the outset of the strike. He was not in town 
at the time. He was, moreover, only one of three receivers | 
appointed by the court. The superintendent it was who had 
ordered that the reduction should be made. After some conversa- 
tion, Mr. Corbin inquired into the engineers’ powers to negotiate 
asettlement. It was agreed that the engineers should consult D. 
A. 49, and that a further meeting should be held later in the day. 
That second meeting was duly held, when the engineers were 
accompanied by the representative before mentioned, sent in béhalf 
of D. A. 49. After debate, the meeting was adjourned for fuller 
power to act. The precise terms of this preliminary settlement 
were not made known at that time, but it had been stated that Mr. 
Corbin had suggested that “an immediate advance of 1} cents per 
hour should be made, and that the other cent should be taken into 
consideration, and a decision arrived at promptly.” Mr. Corbin 
explained there and elsewhere that as receiver of the Philadelphia 
and Reading he and his associates were between two fires. On the 
one hand the court had peremptorily ordered a reduction of 
expenses, the coal traffic being a losing operation;-on the other 
hand, the laborers insisted on the retention of high wages, and 
could not submit to reduction. 
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At this juncture it transpired that Mr. Corbin. had received 
notice of an intended strike of all Reading laborers, unless a satis- 
factory arrangement was promptly made with the coal handlers. 
This concerned an army of men figured as high as 150,000. This 
intimation doubtless helped to increase Mr. Corbin’s conciliatory 
disposition. It is just possible that he may have thought the 
mediation of the labor representatives would be needed to prevent 
this added unpleasantness. But there was a hiatus even in this 
conciliatory movement, for it only concerned Reading, and Reading 
could not control other coal interests. Still in the interest of peace 
it was good to establish an understanding anywhere for a beginning. 
At the time when the meeting between Mr. Corbin and the dele- 
gation broke up, it was understood that they would meet again at 
a stated hour. The hour came and went. Mr. Corbin had been 
called away, and D. Ag 49’s representative was also somewhere 
else. 

At this point in the strike history, it is observable that while the 
strikes were still on, their force had considerably abated. In 
Brooklyn, on the East River, and elsewhere around New York, 
laborers were returning to work, not altogether without grumbling, 
perhaps, but they were at work. At headquarters there was 
undoubtedly a disposition to push matters to extremities, and by a 
great victory to show the strength and power of organized labor ; 
but this determination to win was not fully borne out by individual 
workers who were suffering present losses and privations. The 
freight handlers of the North river front, together with the old coal 
handlers who could not get replaced, were still wnconquered, but 
their places were gradually but surely being filled up, although the 
freight jam on the North river piers was unprecedented, and many 
factories and great establishments were dangerously near their last 
ton of coal. 

The cause of Mr. Corbin’s absence soon transpired. He had 
been summoned to Philadelphia to talk over the impending strike 
of the Reading operatives. The history of the negotiation at this 
point is very indistinct. It is certain that Mr. Corbin was uneasy 
at the possibility of an extended strike all along his line in support 
of the old 23 cents for the Elizabethport men, a trivial and ridicu- 
lous cause for such a great consequence. D. A. 49 and their nego- 
tiator did not want an open collision with the stationary engi- 
neers, who were now negotiating a settlement. When, therefore, 
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Mr. Corbin announced that he would make concessions, his pro- 
- posal was received joyfully. At first it. was that he would concede 

1 cents right now and that the other 14 cents should be a matter 
of arbitration. It would almost seem that the K. of L. negotiator 
_ may have accepted this shadowy proposition. H, however, was: ~ 
not quite the thing to put before the world. Mr. Corbin them 
bettered his offer; he would give the whole amount of 23 cents 
to the Elizabethport men when they came back to work. The 
delegate of D. A. 49 closed with this and preliminaries of peace 
were signed which were afterwards ratified. The engineers, as the 
_ mediators, took all the honors. They had not only refused to 
fight, but they had been peacemakers. At first it was feared that 
Mr. Corbin had only given the word of. promise to the ear, but 
would break it to the sense. He might not employ the 85 strikers. 
To his honor be it recorded that he did afterwards really employ 
them and so far as he and the delegate of D. A. 49 and the engi- 
neers and the Elizabethport shovelers were concernéd the war 
was ended. 

How far these negotiations were on both sides a bit of diplo- 
matic manceuvreing is open for consideration. It seems just pos- 
sible that D. A. 49 and its head men felt that the coal strike was a 
drag on their operations in New York city. It was unpopular. It 
entailed suffermg on the poor. It really concerned only fourscore 
men for a comparatively trivial amount, while a whole population 
suffered. There was no boycotting coal. There was no means of 
worrying the coal barons, who could sit still in peace and placidly 
smile even if all the shovelers and other small employés refused to 
work. D. A. 49 may have felt that if these coal shovelers, with the 
law courts and receiverships, and complaints of the poor, stoppage 
of wages by factories, and general unpleasantness, could be got out 
of the way, the field would be cleared for the longshoremen’s strike 
operations —a fight that gave promise of results that would redound 
to the glory and advancement of D. A. 49. That something of this 
kind was in the air seemed highly probable. The terms of settle- 
ment were very thin. The benefits were all to Mr. Corbin and his 
friends. The strikers in sympathy were not taken into account. 
They and the New York longshoremen were left outside. Mr. Cor- 
bin showed himself an able tactician. D. A. 49 called it a tritimph. 
It may have been so; but if so, it must have been on grounds not 
made public. 
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On February 10 the New York World published an interview 
which one of its reporters had with Myr. Maxwell, Mr. Corbin’s 
business associate, which reads as follows: 

“Mr. Maxwell, will you give the World a history of the strike, which 
originated on the Reading road, as well as of the negotiations 
which resulted in the agreement signed to-day?” 

“Well, we'll have to go back to September 1. At that time, under 
threat of a strike, the New Jersey Central road, by which the Phila- 
delphia and Reading was then merged, gave an advance to 22} cents, 
with the concurrence of all other companies. When the raise was 
made the men were informed that on J anuary 1, when business was 
dull, they would be reduced to 20 cents. January 1 the New Jersey 
Central was separated from the Reading road, the latter having then 
only three docks at Elizabethport, operated by 84 men. At Port Rich- 
mond the top-men were getting 22} cents; so, when the notice of a 
reduction to 20 cents was posted January 1 at Elizabethport the 84 
men there went out. They were followed by other coal handlers 
of other roads and then by the freight handlers and the others, who 
have made this the greatest strike known to New York. All of these 
men, of course, struck out of sympathy for the 84 men. It was a 
matter of sentiment so far as they were concerned. 

“Last Monday the committee of stationary engineers called on Mr. 
Corbin at the sessign of the legislative investigating committee and 
said that they had been ordered out at once; that they would be com- 
pelled to leave their engines and throw New York into darkness. 
They asked Mr. Corbin to compromise matters if he could, and they 
were sure of being supported in their request by District 49. Mr. 
Corbin met the committee Monday, and the delegate of District No. 
49 was present. Mr. Corbin said he was willing to appoint as arbi- 
trator Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, vice-president of the Long Island rail- 
road. The delegate of District Assembly 49 accepted him, and the 
two met next morning at Mr. Corbin’s office. The pay-rolls of the 
Reading Company were produced, and it was shown that both top-men 
and trimmers were earning excellent wages. Mr. Corbin had gone to 
Philadelphia the night before and he was reached by wire and con- 
sulted, but in the midst of the questions the wires went down and the 
interview was cut short. Meanwhile the Reading employés had 
sought, Mr. Corbin, who called in the directors and made the settle- 
ment, which had just been given to you. The representative of D. A. 
49 called again to-day, said the settlement had been made and that 
everything was satisfactory.” 
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The retirement of the stationary engineers and the settlement 
of the Reading disagreement with the curious diplomacy of D. A. 
49 threw a cloud over the fortunes of the other strikers; while 
the coal handlers had been acting for themselves the freight hand- 
lers had sent in a statement of grievances Yo the New Jersey 
Central. The Bartholdi Association had the management of the 
negotiation. 

Judging from facts, and not from invidious criticisms, D. A. 49 
had not achieved much for the New York strikers. Thére had 
been great annoyance and intonvenience to the general public, to 
merchants and employers in the interruption of business, to 
laborers and the poor in their privation of coal and necessaries, but 
after nearly six weeks of contest there was little to show except the 
arrival.of a large contingent of raw recruits and the loss.of heavy 
sums in wages. The public press had done its duty fairly and 
fully and had given an impartial story of the actions and purposes 
of both sides. D. A. 49, after the Reading settlement, seemed, in 
the first agony of disappointment, to have no other policy than 
“rule or ruin,’ and on February 11 the public papers informed the 
city that it was in contemplation to call out the brewers and 
enforce the strike. This, or any other irritating movement, was 
denounced by journals that had always been distinguished as 
friends of labor. It was generally assumed that the strikers 
had put forth all their strength and that the strike being a failure 
nothing was left but to submit to the inevitable. 

After a little delay the managers of D. A. 49 adopted a policy 
of the wiser second thought, and in place of renewing hostilities 
determined to retire from the fight and issued the following state- 
ment on February 11: 


“The committee of dissatisfied men employed by the Reading Rail- 
_ road Company called upon Austin Corbin this morning in Philadel- 
phia and told him that they would strike at noon if terms were 
not made with District Assembly No. 49. They said it was impossi- 
ble to hold to the so-called agreement if it was not made more 
definite. Mr. Corbin consulted with Receiver McLean and decided to 
open work at Elizabethport in a week. The reason for not opening 
immediately was that it would take 3 or 4 days to get coal from the 
mines. Mr. Corbin promised to pay the highest price, viz. ope 
cents, and that if a difference should arise it should be ar bitr Aira by 
one man representing the company and one for the employés. A third 
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party was to be selected in the event of a disagreement between the 
two so named. 

“After the conference, a secret meeting of the Knights of Labor 
was held, and it was decided to accept the terms in the interest of the 
commerce and industry of New York, and it was further recommended 
to all industries which came out to support Mr. Corbin’s coal employés, 
to return to work on Monday night. Should there be any discrimina- 
tion against our people by any-corporation or individual, the fight 
will be continued in our own way. It was resolved that all coal 
handlers, except those at Hoboken, Port Johnson, Weehawken and 
Perth Amboy should return to work. 

“The reason why work at these docks will not be resumed at once, 
is that Mr. Corbin may get time to fill his contracts, and our people get 
an opportunity to place themselves in a position to take a decided 
stand in case Mr. Corbin should become a -—— and forfeit his 
honor. 


“Resolutions were passed by those represented at the meeting giv- 
ing absolute power to their delegate in dealing with Mr. Corbin, and 
pledging the power of the whole organization to sustain him in any 
action he might see proper to take.” 

These final parleyings and protocols were but addenda to the 
settlement made by Mr. Corbin and the K. of L. representative. 
The result of the strike upon a calm and impartial review of the 
whole matter thus far, can scarcely be said to have been ade- 
quate to the sacrifice. The 85 coal handlers got what they asked, a 
continuation of their original 223 cents an hour. The demonstration 
probably saved a cut-down all along the line. It was the policy 
and practice of the coal owners, or, as they are satirically called, 
the coal barons, to regulate out-put and to fix prices. Whether 
such a combination be legal it is not within the province of this 
Bureau to inquire. All the coal companies joined in raising the 
“price” to consumers 50 cents; one of the combination cuts down 
wages one month. Had this been a success, it follows of necessity 
that all the combiners would have followed this lead. Nothing 
prevented general reduction but the strike. If strikes are to be, 
this was preéminently a cause in which it was justifiable. Resist_ 
ance to reduction was mere self-defense. The fraction claimed by 
the employé was not worth mentioning, particularly as the pro- 
posed reduction of wages was simultaneous with the increase of 
price to the consumer. The general public suffered greatly by 
this strike, especially the poor, on whom the increased price of 
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fuel told severely ; but this was not all, the public suffered in the 
stoppage of trade in many departments, and in the loss of employ- 
ment that always attends periods of depression or disturbance. The 
coal owners suffered very little if any inconvenience ; they had only 
to hire unskilled labor and to shift their burden to the shoulders 
of the public. The practice of calling in armed hirelings from 
another part of the country to supplement the ordinary local police 
force seems to call for the strongest reprobation. 

As soon as it was generally known that the Corbin-D. A. 49 
compromise had been reached, there was a general sense of relief 
to the community, and although this was but a partial settlement, 
the strikes, special or general, seemed to have lost their force. The 
capitalistic pressshowed how nothing else could have been expected, 
and inculcated the lesson that employers knew what they could 
afford to pay in wages, and that those laborers who refused to 
accept the market value of their only commodity, were flying in the 
face of Providence, and must reap as they had sown. 

The combination or understanding among the coal owners seems 
to be an indisputable fact. It may be called an agreement to limit 
out-put, or to regulate prices effectively; it is an alliance for the 
good of the coal owners. Mr. Potts, an eminent member of the 

Coal Exchange, explained the relation of producer and consumer. 
The average cost of production is $1.50 to $1.75 per ton, but it is 
hard to determine the expense of transportation. The present 
wholesale price averages $3.40 per ton in New York city. There 
is always a large investment of capital in ‘the mines. The reason 
that the retail price is so high, is on account of the’cost of trans- 
portation and other expenses incidental thereto. The regular price 
of coal at Hoboken is $3.15, lighterage 16 cents, unloading 20 cents. 
The average profit to retail dealers is about 50 cents, but some get 

_ more. Then there is about 80 per cent. of the lighterage boats tied 

up. The 70 cents lighterage was increased on account of the 
strike, and this gave the owners an opportunity to raise the price. 

_ There is “a general understanding” among the companies in 
regard to the production of coal, and that is “not to overcrowd the 

market,” and not to mine too much. 

One judicious and temperate journal, which professes itself the 
friend and advocate of labor, took almost a judicial view. Looking 

at the matter from both sides it says : 


“The secret of the miscarriage lies in the mismanagement of the 
campaign. Failure certainly was not due to lack of provocation. It 
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was not owing to absence of popular sympathy ; it was not a case 
where resort to a strike was clearly the wrong remedy, for no other 
remedy existed. The strikers ought to have succeeded had their 
contest been waged sagaciously and in the light of experience gained 
from similar demonstrations. The one fatal blunder was in extend- 
ing it from the business directly involved to unrelated industries. The 
same error was made in the southwestern railroad strike with identi- 
cal consequences. The leaders should have confined the strike to the 
single industries that were involved, and should have beaten their 
opponents in detail.” 


It is not the function of this report to say how or why a strike 
may be justified or may. succeed or fail ; but it would seem that in 
this case the strike failed because the employers were powerful 
and united and dealt in an article of prime necessity. The needs 
of the great public were more potent than their sympathies. Every 
man’s hand was against the striker who refused to handle coal and 
prevented others from doing so. 

The settlement of the Reading coal handlers’ difficulty ni no 
means brought peace to an afflicted community. The other coal 
handlers on the Jersey side, and more in sympathy with them in 
New York, were in a false position of maintaining a war the original 
cause for which had been adjusted. The Old Dominion trouble 
was still in full force and all the Ocean Association sympathizers 
were still out. In reality the freight handlers’ strike had been far 
more numerous than the coal handlers’, although to the general 
community the coal supply had been of the greater importance. 

Though the coal strike was thus theoretically ended, its practical 
determination had not yet been recalled while the freight handlers’ 
strike was still in full force. The Old Dominion original strikers, 
indeed, had been replaced to such an extent by new comers, or by 
transient labor, that they were almost as much out of the fight as 
the Elizabethport coal handlers. Nevertheless, those who had 
associated in the strike were still “out,” and a large number felt 
mortified and disgusted at the turn affairs had taken, and were, if 
possible, only more determined not to retire without honor, as they 
understood it. Those who, as Knights of Labor, had gone out to 
support a principle, found no comfort in a barren settlement by 
_ which 80 were replaced while 8,000 were left outside in the cold. 

The well known mercantile journal, Bradstreet’s estimated the 
wages lost in the strike at $3,000,000, while various individual 
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losses are put at over $3,300,000, to say nothing of probable losses 
_ by diversion of trade, delays in business and other conditions. 

On the policy of the freight handlers’ strike it is more difficult 
to form a judgment. As already shown in explaining the cause of 
the Old Dominion trouble, it was a question whether the men 
should be paid by the hour with uncertain employment or at a some- 
what reduced but guaranteed rate by the week. The men preferred 
the old-style mode of payment. There is no mode of arriving at a solu- 
tion of this dispute. So far as known it does not seem to have been a 
question of profit or loss, but of preference for convenience sake on 
the one side and of resistance to what seemed an arbitrary dei- 
sion on the other. When the strike was begun, however, the men 
claimed an increase per hour in day work, which the company was 
willing to concede, but objected to double pay for night work. 
Thereupon a boycott was declared on all the Old Dominion freight. 
The Ocean Association called out its members and associates and 
an attempt was made to constrain all ship owners and freight 
handlers to act in the interest of the Old Dominion strikers, 
Whether success would have justified such a strike may be 
questioned. But the strike was an utter failure, at immense cost, 
and with very serious trouble and inconvenience to the shipping 
interests of the great port of New York, while it was emphatically 
condemned by other great labor associations whom it was sought 
to invoke in the struggle, but who could not recognize any such 
grievance as would justify “sympathetic” interference. 

It is of record that the Legislature directed an inquiry on the 
spot into the origin and consequences of this strike; this Bureau 
respectfully takes leave to refer to the peoohanee of that com- 
mittee, and in particular to the minority report. . 

In the proceedings of that committee it will be found that 
Mr. Austin Corbin, from whose acts as one of the trinity of receivers 
the coal strike originated, but who subsequently posed as Deus ex 
machina in effecting the settlement, which included only his own 
workmen and Pinhead D. A. 49, but left the other companies and 
their laborers out in the cold, madea statement to the effect that 
“the Philadelphia and Reading produces 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons 
of coal yearly.” Mr. Corbin had been summoned to Harrisburg by 
the Pennsylvania government and had been informed that his com- 
pany had violated the law, by combining to raise the price of coal, 
and must desist. At the same time receivers of the company are 
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threatened with being ousted if they-don’t make a better showing. 
They now stand between these two fires. They can not increase 
their revenue by raising prices, can not make any profit at present 
prices, and are threatened with a vacation of the receivership if 
they don’t make more money, and threatened by their employés if 
they don’t pay them more. The losses to the Philadelphia Coal 
and Iron Company were over a million of dollars in 1885 and again 
in 1886. “But,” as Mr. Corbin said, “there was some profit in the 
transportation, which about balanced the loss on coal and iron 
operations.” Mr. Corbin also said that his remedy for the troubles 
between capital and labor was in arbitration, but he could devise 
no means or plan that would really arbitrate. There seems to be 
no plan by which an arbitration law can bind the workmen. The 
interests of the employer and workman should be identical. If 
the former can not get a new dollar for an old one the workingmen 
should not expect nor ask for high wages. 

Kighty-eight strikes reported; 1 successful, 1 compromised, 
86 unsuccessful ; 6,991 men engaged, of whom 2,299 lost positions ; 
loss in wages, $402,877.90; loss to employers, $412,369. Causes of 
strikes, with details and results, are as follows: 

Increase of wages. 8; 1 compromised, 7 unsuccessful; number 
engaged, 456, of whom 164 lost positions; loss in wages, $10,920. 

Reduction of wages, 1; number engaged, 380, of whom 100 lost 
positions; loss in wages, $10,920. 

Refusal to handle boycotted coal, 30; 1 successful, 29 unsuccessful; 
number engaged, 2,097, of whom 723 lost positions; loss in wages, 
$113,043.25. 

Refusal to handle boycotted freight, 19; unsuccessful; number 
engaged, 2,253, of whom 1,015 lost positions; loss in wages, $224,989.65. 


Refusal to handle boycotted coal and freight, 30; all unsuccessful; 


number engaged, 1,805, of whom 297 lost positions; loss in wages, 
$38,925. 

Total duration of 88 strikes, 1,5593 days, of which 2 were over 50 
days, 2 over 45 days, 8 over 35 days, 2 over 30 days, 5 over 25 days, 
8 over 20 days, 30 over 15 days, 10 over 10 days, 7 from 1.to 10 days, 
and 1 of a half day; duration of others not given. 

Eleven boycotts reported; results not given. 

No. 52. Employer says: “The strike above referred to was entir aly 
uncalled for, many of the men who left the company’s service doing 
so with great reluctance and stating that they were compelled to stop 
from fear of personal injury. Some of them stated that they had no 
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cause for complaint against the company, and the majority left with- 
out even asking for an increase of pay. The men on Pier 36 said 
they would like an increase. I called them together and informed 
them that I had been here for months, and that they had never 
directly or indirectly asked for an increase, but that now, in the height 
of a strike on other lines, they were doing so; that I could not con- - 
sider at that time any such complaint. On the other hand I would do 
all I could to protect them and their interest. They then went back to 
work and I subsequently rewarded them for so doing.” 

No. 57. Employer says: “Itis difficult to specify injury to the firm 
and business on account of the strike, but in one instance general 
loss may be shown. The employment of green hands led to poor 
stowage, and consequent loss of space in the holds of steamers. This 
is impossible to estimate. There was no delay in sailing of steamers, 
except in one instance of one day’s delay, but through an, excess of 
labor and increased expense to do the ordinary work on time besides 
the bad stowage as mentioned.” 

No. 59. Employer says : “In the opinion of the writer, who has had 
25 years’ experience among the class of men who work on ships, the 
strike was precipitated by the agitators (few in number) among the 
men provoked by the walking delegates of the K. of L., and it was 
started in sympathy with the coal handlers, who were then on strike 
elsewhere. The longshoremen acknowledged that they had no griev- 
ance to redress, that they were satisfied with their wages, but the 
union ordered them to leave, and they did so, although the majority 
of them knew that they were acting unwisely, and expected to be 
beaten, and so admitted to the writer. The great majority of our 
force were Irish by birth, and it would appear as if they were more 
easily coerced or led than men of other nationalities. Since the ter- 
mination of the strike have acted upon this supposition, and have 
substituted a very capable Italian for the Irish foreman I used to 
have, following it up by employing men of any nationality rather 
than Irish, and the plan, so far, has worked to my satisfaction. Of 
course the great bulk of the laborers still remains the same, as 
regards nationality, but I am still working steadily reducing that 
proportion: 

“Tam unable to offer any suggestions with a view to legislating for 
a‘cure of these troubles, so far as it affected our longshoremen, but 
do think that steps should be taken with a view to prevent, if 
possible, these railroad and coal corporations from cutting down 
men’s wages below all reasonable limit. It was the doing of this at 
the coal breakers that precipated this strike, which, so far as it affected 
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us, was entirely a ‘sympathetic’ one, as the men had no grievance 
against the steamship company.” 

No. 62. Employer says: “Our men informed us that they were 
perfectly satisfied with their wages, and with the manner in which 
they had been treated by every one connected with the line, and that 
their union had no complaint against us. They felt it was a shame 
that they could not obtain money, which their families needed, and 
that we should be put to so much inconvenience, but that they dared 
not go to work for fear of personal injury after they left the ship. 
They did not interfere in any way with the green hands, but on the 
contrary some of them sent their sons to work for us, and a number 
of them expressed the hope that we would be able to get our vessels 
off on time. When their union allowed them to go to work, we took 
them back again, with a caution that if they ever struck again with- 
out a grievance, we would never employ them afterwards.” 

No. 66. Employer says: “We had a number of men assaulted, but 
with police protection day and night, feeding our men on the ships, 
and sending them off at night on tugs, we got through the strike 
without actual loss of life. 

“Our men left us on January 27th, simply because the ‘union’ 
ordered them out. They did not wish to go, but the despotism of 
their ‘union’ was too strong for them. We paid full union wages, and 
did not force our men to handle boycotted coal or Old Dominion S. 8. 
Co.’s freight. We did everything the union demanded, but it did us 
no good. The ‘union’ was determined to show its power over its 
members.” 

No. 69. Employer says: “This company was not affected by the 
longshoremen’s strike. We employ non-union men constantly —non- 
union men so far as we know. They received the same wages, and 
worked right through the trouble, and we underwent no delay except 
in connection with other lines, who could not move their freight. 

“We attribute the line’s immunity from inconvenience to the fact 
that our labor was non-union; also to the steady employment day in 
and day out.” ; 

No. 70. Employer says; “I received the following letter from the 
chairman of the executive board of the Ocean Association, dated 
January 13, 1887: ‘Sirs—The Hamburg line is receiving freight 
handled by the Old Dominion line of steamships. If not stopped 
immediately we will have to call out the grain men and bag sewers 
as well as longshoremen. We are looking out for your Hoboken line 
also, and believe it better to notify you first.’ 
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ie tt On January 5th, I was informed that the beach- ieee were at the 

dock. On getting over there I found them trying to get the men to | 
leave. I told them if they had any grievance I would settle it on the 
spot, and they were getting better pay and were the best treated of 
all longshoremen. They resumed work, and the beach-walkers left. 

Shortly after, a walking delegate appeared, and Yalked to our superin- 
tendent. I asked what he was after, and he asked me if we were 
going to put on board a lot of tobacco that was on the dock. I said 
most certainly. He then spoke to the men something I did not hear, 
and they gradually all quit work. Iasked the delegate what that 
meant, and his answer was that the men were his property, and he 
had told them to quit work, and asked me what I was going to do 
about it. He repeated the remark in presence of different people'a 
number of times. The men left. After some trouble I worked up — 
other gangs, and reduced wages from 40 and 60 cents to 30 and 45. 
Iam getting as good work done as I ever had, and am independ- 
ent of the dictations of the agitators, who make their living at the | 
expense of the honest workman. Our people went out *with reluc- 
tance, but were intimidated for fear of being ‘scabs.’” . 

No. 75. Employers say: “Employés of this company had no 
grievances, but were influenced by other strikers. After being out 24 
hours they made a demand for 5 cents per hour extra for night work, 
and not to handle coal until the coal strike was ended, which we were 
obliged to grant, and there has been no changes in the wages since. 
All old employés were taken back, and we think all are non-union 
men.” 

No. 76. Employers say: “The men in refusing to work said they 

- knew it was wrong, but were afraid of personal violence from members 
or committees of the unions if they worked. After the strike the men 
begged for work, but we gave preference to others, and reemployed 
very few old hands. Such strikes could easily be prevented or broken 
up, if the police would promptly arrest any man assaulting another, 
back him up and have him tried same as any usual man guilty 
of assault. But men commit these crimes apparently without fear 
of interference by the police, and where some parties were arrested, it 
has proved almost impossible to bring them to trial. This is well 
known, and comment is unnecessary.” 

No. 78. Employers say: “The laborers or ‘longshoremen’ on our 
dock went out and refused to work, and gave no reason except that 
they were ‘ordered.’ Weemployed new men and refused to take back 
the old ones, as we have no use for them. Do not know the name of 
the ‘society.’ Can not estimate the amount of freight diverted to 
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Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, nor how much of decline in 
carrying charges can be attributed to the strike.” 

No. 79. Employers say: “A number of the old men returned to work 
under the inclosed agreement, which we think equitable and just: 
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“The Compagnie Generalé Transatlantique hereby agrees to employ 
2) ae tee Se Cae and he hereby agrees to work for said Compagnie 
PB Ge See, ok t. in the business of loading, unloading and coaling its 
vessels, at pier 42, North river, New York city, and at such other 
piers and places at the port of New York, as may be used for such 


purpose, for the term of ........., from this date, upon the follow- 
ing terms and conditiorts: 
“1. The Compagnie is to pay to the said .......... for the services. 


rendered by him, wages at the same rate per hour, as shall for the 
time being, be current, and paid for like services by the majority of 
the Transatlantic steamship companies located upon said North river, 
in said city; such wages to be paid weekly. 

“2. The Compagnie’s superintendent is to determime what, and 
what number of workmen shall be employed at any particular work, 
the time when it shall be done, and the number of hours each man 
shall be employed. 

Po a OV SAI et ae shall hold himself in readiness at all 
times, day and night, to render such services in the line of his 
employment, as may be required of him; and when not at work for 
the Compagnie, shall report for orders to ............ Ch ieee eae A. M., 
and ...... Pp. m., of each day, except Sunday. He is to obey all orders 
of the superintendent, and such foremen and other superiors as said 
superintendent shall appoint. 

SE YS (6 De expressly agrees that he will not at 
any time while under contract of employment with and by said 
Compagnie, refuse to work with any other person or persons employed 
by said Compagnie, or take part, or be concerned in any combination 
of workmen commonly called a ‘strike’ or refuse to render service to 
said Compagnie at the time of, or during the continuance of a ‘strike’ 
by other workmen employed by said Compagnie, or by any other 
steamship or navigation company, or in any manner delay, obstruct 
or interfere with the prosecution of the business of the Compagnie, or 
with any of its employés, by any act or word, for the purpose of caus- 
ing or influencing him or them to abandon or neglect his or their 
work, or to hinder or delay the Compagnie’s business. 
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“And, whereas, in the opinion of both parties to this contract, 
‘strikes’ and interference or refusal to work by one workman with 
another, are injurious to all concerned, it is agreed that out of the 


wages earned by the said ...... ..-.-- , the Compagnie shall retain 
the sur Of 3/2. vie dollars per week, antl the sum so retained shall »- 
SIMO b6O ter. 612 dollars, which shall be hela by the Compagnie so 
long as the said /..5......:.. shall remain in its employ, as security 


for his faithful performance of this paragraph numbered 4 of this 
agreement, and, in case of any breach thereof by the said ......... 
shall be forfeited to and retained by said Compagnie, as fixed xia 
settled damages for such breach, and not as penalty. 

“5, The Compagnie has the right to cancel this agreement and dis- 
charge the said .....: #...-- from its employ, in case he shall violate 
any of its terms; and thereupon (unless he be discharged for a viola- 
tion of paragraph 4 hereof) the money held by the Compagnie as secu- 
rity, shall be paid over to him. 


“This agreement was read by .....-- Compagnie Generalé Trans- 
atlamtique, ...¢<-':65 .<- yen seis et oe ne before he signéd the same, 
BEC e a custome sia see superintendent, was signed by him in my presence. 


Siscea (Chel ets sis beitee Melts, wi hohes lone, :o- et akteims 


No. 84. Employer says: “It is hard to legislate to cover the case 
where men strike and lay idle for 3 or 4 weeks, wep they have no 
grievance whatever against their employers.” . 

No. 88. Employer says: “The last strike was without cause or 
grievance on the part of the men. They deprecated the strike, but 
were ordered out by the orders of the Central Labor Union to sustain 
a strike of the coal handlers. They simply stopped work, and refused 
to go on. They went to work again on the former terms, when 
allowed to do so by their union. We advertised for men, and filled 
most of their places with equally good men. The strikers came back, 
few at a time, and the new men gradually disappeared, so we have 
about the same class as before.” 

No. 107. Employers say: “As a result of the boycott of freight 
received over the line of the Old Dominion Steamship Company, we 
were unable to get longshoremen to handle the cotton intended for 
our stores, and it was diverted to Staten Island, where the men did 
not seem to be controlled by ‘the union.’ We suffered a loss of 
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between $5,000 and $10,000, and the men lose the handling charge of 
“in and out of stores, having driven the goods out of Brooklyn.” 

No. 113. Employers say: “None of the men would admit that they 
knew what the strike was for. They simply knocked off work because 
of the orders of the beach walkers. We claim the strike was unjust 
to ourselves, as we have always paid the highest rate of wages for 
such labor, when other workmen were receivng 20 per cent. less.” 

No. 160. Employers say: “We are simply trying to reduce the 
wages of our men to the same figures paid by all the steamship com- 
panies from this port, viz.: 30 cents for day work and 45 cents for 
night work. Union men have thrown every obstacle possible in our 
way, to an extent that has obliged our asking police protection. Many 
of the old hands have applied for work at the reduced prices, and we 
are now working union and non-union men together.” 

No. 193. Employers say: “In reply to No. 45 we would state that we 
are forced to discriminate in favor of union employés, for the reason 
that our work requires experienced union men to perform it. 

“We think the law of supply and demand will regulate strikes in the 
future. Legislation is unnecessary at present, as it will be a long 
time before we will experience such a foolish strike amongst long- 
shoremen as the last was.” 

No. 197. Employers say: “This strike took place, as you know, in 

January, and our people had all they wanted and had nothing to 
strike for, only to back up the coal strike that existed at that time, and 
we could not offer them anything, as they wanted nothing. Some of 
our men wanted to go to work, as they knew that it was wrong for 
them to leave our work in such a condition for no cause, and I called 
a meeting of the men to see what we could do, and the Ocean Asso- 
ciation or a branch of District 49, Knights of Labor, mobbed the 
meeting and we could not do anything. I had made an attempt to 
do my work with other help. They boycotted me and would not let 
the union men work for me, and I am still boycotted, and they have 
done everything they can to hurt me and destroy my business, and 
have threatened to kill me, and then we resolved to start a new union 
for our own protection and the protection of our men that wanted to 
come with us, and our charter was issued on the 30th of March, 1887, 
and now we are about 400 strong, and we have got other stevedores to 
‘employ our men, so that we can keep them employed, as we might 
want 10 men to-day and 125 to-morrow, and by many stevedores 
working together we keep them employed, but we are short of men 
yet, as the old men will not work for any of the stevedores that 
employ any of the new society men; we pay them the same wages 
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as the old society men, but they will not go on strike with any 
society so long as they get their wages, and not then until every 
effort has been made to settle matters by arbitration. I believe 
that the men had ought to have 40 cents per hour, for they 
don’t make over $12.00 per week on an average. I also believe 
that the men are compelled to be organized in order to get 
enough to sustain them, as there are plenty of employers that would 
not give them enough to live on in our branch of business, and I 
have often thought that it would be well if their wages could be 
arranged by legislation, and in that way all grievances might be 
settled and boycotting done away with, as I think it is a stain on our 
country. Ships have been coming here for the last 4 years, and if 
they work a few sailors they are boycotted and made to pay a fine of 
10 cents per registration before they will load them. The times are 
very hard for sailing ships, and they don’t hardly pay their way, and 
these people that come here and settle in the city flock to the shipping 
to make their living, and where 20,000 men are sufficient to do the 
work for them they try to make the ships support 30,000, or on that 
basis, and the men have had them so under their control that the ships 
have been compelled to accede to their demands, and that drives the 
sailing ships out of the market, because they can’t make the two ends 
meet, and the sooner that something is done to regulate things | 
the better. Some men if they get 40 cents per hour, they then want 
50; and some bosses if they can get a man to work for 20 cents per 
hour, then want him for 10 cents per hour, and that is where the 
trouble begins. As for me, I am boycotted, and they are determined 
to keep me so if they can, and if that power exists they can cripple 
the commerce of the port of New York whenever they choose. I don’t 
see why the Legislature can’t fix a regular rate for men to be paid, 
and then we will have to abide by it, and also the men, and then there 
is no need of the men having a union, as their wages are fixed. 

No. 205. Employers say: “Our experience in this leads us to 
believe that a law should be passed to so regulate the responsibility 
of the leadevs of labor organizations that they may be punished both 
criminally and civilly when through their ignorance they can cause 
such an amount of suffering to both employer and employé as has 
been caused by the late strike, and as we understand no body of men 
can legally get a charter for a labor organization without breaking 
the conspiracy laws we think the charters of benevolent societies 
should be held subject to revocation when they interfere with trade.”, 

No. 207. Employers say: “In our opinion the strike was a most 
unreasonable and unjust action on the part of our men, as they 
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openly acknowledged they were getting everything they asked for. 
and wre perfectly contented and many of them said they did not 
know what they were striking for. The strike was also very hard on 
ship owners. For the few vessels we were working, the owners lost 
about $350 per day, every day the strike lasted, and they complained 
bitterly to us, but we were powerless to help them to any extent.” 

No. 210. Employers say: “We are unable to see what legislation 
can hope to accomplish, to prevent a repetition of labor troubles like 
that caused by the strike of the longshoremen. If the knowledge 
gained by the bitter experience of a great number of these men, by 
loss of employment, from being syperseded by non-union men (now 
employed on many of the steamship lines), and consequently the 
greater supply of laborers where union men are employed, does 
not show them the folly of their action, the combined wisdom of 
the State Legislature would be unequal to the task.” 

No. 212. Employer says: ‘‘We had a number of ships nearly loaded, 
one day’s work would have finished that loading, and the ships were 
in consequence obliged to pay wharfage at the rate of $12 or $14 a 
day for 28 days. We had not any grievance with our men, only they 
were asked not to go to work before the officers of the union gave 
them permission to do so. I could not take work, because I did not 
know how long the strike would last, and therefore was a great loss 
to me. Some of my men I was compelled to advance moneys at 
various times to keep their children and families from want, they not 
having coal or provisions in the house, and their funds were used up. 
This has caused great loss to ship owners, as freights are low and no 
money in the ships at prices of freight, and if this thing is allowed we 
will have no American ships afloat in a short time from now. Our 
pride once was that our flag floated in every clime. I have carried 
the flag myself in all parts of the world in days of yore.” 

No. 219. Employer says: “In my opinion, any labor organization 
under a charter from the Legislature should forfeit its charter if 
it creates a strike.” 

No. 220. Employer says: “As a result of the last strike I would state 
that the men we had employed did not want to go out, but were com- 
pelled to by the unions to which they belonged. We hada ship in loaded 
with fruit, and I went to the officers of the union and tried all I could 
to get them to allow the old hands to discharge the ship, but it was 
useless; I could get no satisfaction. Then I had to employ green 
hands. During the time of the strike my father and I lost nearly 
$1,000, not because they had any grievances against us, but because 
they wanted to help the coal handlers in Jersey.” 
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No. 228. Employer says : “ Employés had no grievance whatever, 

all acknowledged they were perfectly satisfied, and were earning good 
wages, having been employed on the line for from five to twenty years. 
They struck simply because they were ordered to do so by delegates. 
from District Assembly No. 49, Knights of Labor. I think that fear 
from personal violence restrained some of the men from going to 
work. The excuse given by the delegates for ordering the strike was 
to assist the striking coal handlers in New Jersey by paralyzing all 
business in shipping circles.” 

No. 238. Employer says: “As my men are employed by the hour, it 
‘is very hurd to say what pay they make, as I pay men 40 cents per 
hour and 45 and 50 ferriage. Our work is not steady. The cause of 
the strike was chiefly through the Knights of Labor getting hold of 
the officers of the different longshoremen’s unibns of New York and 
Brooklyn. I lost a great deal of work by it going to Philadelphia. 
The men returned to work themselves at the old rate of pay.” 

No. 239. Employer says: “When the men struck, with the exception 
of about 5 per cent., they were members of a union, which union treated 
employers fair and everybody was satisfied. The Knights of Labor 
ordered the men to strike for sympathy or to show their force, and 
the result is that to-day the wages are 25 per cent. less than before. 
Their union is dissolved. The Knights of Labor abandoned them, 
and a great many of their families are in a starving condition, and 
the men feel that they have been duped and sold out by their leaders. 
We believe that the labor associations are ruinous tc all business as 
regards shipping.” 

No. 244. Employer says: “The longshoremen had no grievance; 
they only left work at the command of their masters, the Knights of 
Labor, and they were beaten, as they deserved, they being a set of fools 
for doing so. They lost a great deal, as it brought about 4,000 or 
5,000 men more to compete against them, and diverting trade to 
other places and making the demand for that class of labor much less. 
The consequence is that one-half of the men are now idle and have no 
work.” 

No. 247. Employers say: “Our business is to load and discharge 
seagoing steam and sail vessels, and we have always employed our men 
by the hour. When the Knights of Labor ordered this strike all the 
men engaged in our business were well contented. They received 
- from us all they asked, and were respected by us and always paid on 
Saturday night. They would not have struck at all, but for the fear 
they held of the Knights of Labor, but when they found that the 
ignorance of the leaders in regard to contracts had placed them in such 
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a bad position, many of them seceded from the organization. We know 
that the Knights of Labor will not have the power to make them strike 
at their order for some time. We would suggest that you recommend 
some law to prevent the Knights of Labor from making laws for trade 
under a benevolent association charter, and through leaders who have 
in every case proved their unfitness.” 

No. 249. Employer says: “The result of the strike was a very bad 
one for the laboring men, and for the smaller firms who could not 
fulfill their contracts, and the men, who were willing to work, could not 
work. After the strike the wages came down to 30 cent per hour, when 
they used to pay 40 centsanhour. The larger firms are now able to get 
labor for 30 cents and smaller have to pay 40 cents an hour or give up 
the business.” 

No. 255. Employer says: “Arbitration between the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the parties aggrieved.” 

No. 256. Employers say: ‘Until the date of the strike, we only 
employed union men, paying 40 cents per hour for all laborers and 
for leading men 45 cents per hour by day. Night work for the above 
we paid 60 cents per hour, and 65 cents per hour. Our opinion of 
the strike: It was foolish and bad judgment on the part of the union 
leaders, and has proved a very serious loss to capital and labor. The 
men we employed previous to the strike, and whom we paid 40 and 
45 cents per hour by day and 60 and 65 cents by night, are now work- 
ing at the reduced rate of 30 cents per hour by day, and 45 cents per 
hour by night.” 


LUMBER HANDLERS. 
BROOKLYN. 


A strike of lumber handlers took place in Williamsburgh in 
April. The employers refused to make an advance in wages as 
demanded. There was some show of violence, the men being 
rough and ready. This necessitated the calling in of the police. 
Subsequently the matter was brought up in the Building Trades’ 
Committee, and that body issued a notice not to handle the firm’s 
goods until the men’s reasonable demands were met. The firm 
came to terms. 

ALBANY. 

In September a strike occurred in the lumber district at the 
yard of one of the best known dealers. A foreman, either from 
temper or misunderstanding, discharged a young fellow who had 
the good-will of his fellow workers, and was well conducted and 
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orderly. Upon his dismissal, and the foreman’s refusal to rein- 
state him, several hands struck. | 

Four strikes reported; 1 compromised, 3 unsuccessful ; number 
engaged, 192; lost positions, 837; amount lost in wages, $5,425 ; 
loss to union, $400; estimated gain in wageg for one year, $349 ; 
loss to employers, $1,000. Causes and details are as follows : 

Increase of wages, 2; duration, 133 days; 30 engaged, 25 lost posi- 
tions. 

To assist longshoremen, 1; duration, 13 days; 5 engaged. 

Discharge of an employé; 12 engaged; all lost positions. 

To other questions, no answers. , 


MACHINISTS. 


The strikes in this important trade were few and unimportant 
during the past year. The trade is well organized, the men get 
fair pay and the labor troubles have been mostly misunderstand- 
ings, stopping short of quarrel. ¥ . 

Nine cases of strike ; 1 successful, 1 compromised, 7 ‘unsuccess- 
ful; 569 engaged in strikes ; 288 lost positions; $20,119.30 lost in 
wages; cost to union, $1,575; estimated annual gain in wages, 
$1,170; loss to employers, $500. Causes and details of strikes 
were as follows : 


Increase of wages, 3; duration, one, one-half day; successful; one, 
8 days; one, 52 days; both unsuccessful; loss in wages, $670; loss to 
employer in one-half day strike, $500. 

Refusal to recognize K. of L., 1; duration, 8 days; 8 engaged; com- 
promised by conciliation with labor organization. 

Saturday half-holiday, 1; duration, 2 days; 40 engaged; unsuc- 
cessful; loss in wages, $80. 

Double pay Saturday afternoon; duration, 2 days;. 15.engaged. 

Non-payment of wages; 100 engaged; unsuccessful. 

Reduction of hours; duration, 14 days; engaged, 2. 

Refusal to handle boycotted patterns; duration, 39 days; number 
engaged, 350; lost positions, 250; loss in wages, $18,750; cost to union, 
$1,300; unsuccessful. To other questions, no answers. 

No. 1078 was a lock-out, in which if the men were a little precipi- 
tate the superintendent was a little arbitrary. The rule of the shop 
(New York city) was 60 hours work, so arranged that they were able 
to quit at 3 o'clock Saturday. One Saturday, in June, 30 mei left 
at dinner hour, and did not return that day. On Monday they were - 
paid off and discharged. The whole shop called for reinstatement of 
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those discharged, which was at first refused, but afterward conceded. 
Perhaps the employers thought discipline could not be safely relaxed. 
_ No. 1421. This occurred in a boiler shop. Employer says: “When 

the whistle was blown in the morning, the men stood still and did not 
offer to go to work. When asked what was the matter, they said they 
‘ wished an advance of about 10 per cent. in (money) wages. It was. 
granted. The strike lasted five minutes.” 

No. 1420. In this case the men asked for Saturday afternoon. The 
employer was willing,-but says on inquiry he found other shops 
worked Saturdays. He then pointed out to his men that if they 
expected a half day on Saturday, or double pay for the half day, the 
work would be taken to Jersey City, where there was no holiday. The 
men abandoned their strike, which was only one-half day. 

No. 32. A machine shop employer in Elmira considered himself 
aggrieved, and his business impeded by the interference of local 
Knights of Labor; shut down the department of his shop affected. 
His demand was that the men should conform to shop rules. They 
agreed, and the local assembly also agreed to abstain from inter- 
ference. 


MALTSTERS. 

Two establishments on strike; 1 successful, 1 unsuccessful ; 40 
engaged; loss in wages, $500; cost to union, $185; estimated — 
annual gain, $849. 

One strike was for recognition of walking delegate; it lasted 7 
days and involved 25 workers; unsuccessful. The other was for 
increase of wages. To other questions, no answers. 


MESSENGERS. 

It is impossible, except under the old time plea of necessity or 
expediency, to justify the propriety of, employing a number of 
young boys as mere runners of errands, wherein at the most 
receptive period of their lives they learn nothing that is useful, but 
on the contrary, are exposed to all the temptations of the streets 
and low associations ; with small pay, uncertain hours, and no hope 
for a future career, having only acquired in their apprenticeship a 
knowledge of the “town,” its streets and callings. 

In the last report of this Bureau, the employment and education 
of boys were a prominent topic of investigation, in which the 
messenger boys had their place. It was therein remarked of a 
messenger boys’ strike : ; 

“This was a strike by the messenger boys, in which the tyranny of 
a clerk in charge bore an important part. Boys who broke any of the 
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rules of discipline, either by talking or playing in the office, or by 
loitering on duty, were fined arbitrarily by the clerk in charge. The 
- little fellows remonstrated, but got no satisfaction, the manager 
backing his substitute. ‘Thereupon, the boys all struck, and appealed 
to the merchants and traders, who condemned the procedure, and the 
manager had to make new regulations with more of justice and less 
of caprice.” 

The same story is told this year, and the complaints of the boys 
’ called down a storm of objurgations from the press on the system, 
or lack of system, and its injustice. The storm, however, passed 
over in the daily recurrence of other matters of interest. But the 
story of this year’s disagreements is only a repetition of old 
grievances. Long and uncertain hours, petty tyranny and just 
ground for dissatisfaction, irrespective of the present mera or 
future utility of the employment in itself. 

The strike was the subject of much writing by the city press, 
in which there was much humor over the boys’ conspiracy with a 
dash of pathos over their troubles, not the less real for being boyish. 
One bright boy 15 years old sums up his complaint to an agent of 
this Bureau as follows: 


“We have to work regular about 12 hours a day and are sometimes 
away from home 24 hours; the pay is all right, but we don’t get it 
always; we are fined for everything; and if we are away for half a day 
we get fined for three days, and the company gets all the fines for 
profit. We have 5 cents an hour for over-time, and that ain’t enough 
for night work. We pay for our own uniforms, $10 for summer and 
$13 for winter, and it is our belief, in fact we are sure, the office gets 
a profit out of us. Then again the fellows don’t get an equal show. 
If yow’re all right with the sergeant he gives you the easy jobs and 
will let you off at night. Some boys make as much as $10 a week 
because they get short runs; another fellow will be fined because he’s 
been kept waiting half an hour and the time wasn’t marked right on 
his ticket. Sometimes we get fined three hours if we are ten minutes 
behind, When any of us is away all night it’s because he is obliged 
_ to sleep at the office so as he may be there early in the morning. Qh, 
there’s lots of things I could remember, but we have to earn our 
money hard, and there ain’t any too much of it.” 


When rumors of an intended strike reached the superintendent, 
the boys charge thatit was through spies and “sneaks” sent among 
them. The superintendent of the American District Company sent 
a circular letter to the parents, warning them of the danger that 
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their boys were running into. This letter was a cause of great 
indignation, of course, and some of the boys commented with satiri- 
cal shrewdness on the friendly professions of the manager as con- 
trasted with the sharp practice of the officers. 

Hight strikes reported ; 1 compromised, 7 unsuccessful; number 
engaged, 206, of whom 52 lost places ; loss in wages, $149.25 ; loss 
to employers, $22.50; causes of strike —increase of wages, 5; 
obnoxious rules, 3. 


No. 29. Employés remark: “The company has a system of fines 
which the boys greatly complain of. They say it is used to an extent 
to reduce their wages almost $1 a week on an average. The boys 
have also to buy their uniforms.” 

No. 29. The employer remarks: “The cause of strike was mostly on © 
account of the Mutual District Messenger boys of New York striking, 
and our boys thought they would be in fashion. We took 4 of the 
boys back and discharged 2 of them, who were new boys on trial and 
not competent messengers. The parents of the boys pleaded with us 
to take their boys back and we did so. Their parents were not aware 
of their boys’ actions and did not approve of it. The president and 
general manager and the superintendent of the company were absent 
from the city, and the boys took advantage of their absence. Think 
strike would not have taken place if they had been at home.” 

No. 1197. Alleges for cause: “A demand for extra pay on Sunday, 
and obnoxious sergeant.” 

No. 11974 says: “The company has a system of fining the boys 
which they use to such an extent that the boys’ salary is reduced on 
an average $1 a week.” 

No. 280. “Is in sympathy with strikers in down town office.” 


MUSICIANS. 


Four strike cases reported ; all unsuccessful; number engaged, 6. 
Causes of strike 1, discharge of K. of L. musicians; 8, refusal to 
recognize union rules. No answers to other questions. 


NEWSBOYS. 


Two strikes reported; both successful; number engaged, 140. 
To other questions, no answers. 


NEWSPAPER MAILERS. 


One case reported; compromised ; 55 engaged. Cause of strike, 
increase of wages. No answers to other questions. 
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OIL CLOTH WORKERS. 


A strike took place in an oil cloth factory at Astoria, L. I. The 
‘operatives’ ground of complaint was the imposition of unjust and 
unreasonable fines by a martinet foreman. ‘A new hand taking 
the place of a striker was assaulted and badly hurt. The strike 
_ was unsuccessful. 

One strike reported; unsuccessful ; 25 engaged, who lost places ; 
loss to employers, from various causes, $14,000. No answers to 
other questions. 


OIL REFINERS. 


An oil works in Long. Island City was put under strike at the 
beginning of 1887. The “squeezers” in the tin shop went out for 
an increase of wages. There had been a rise of from 10 cents to 
11 cents per 1,000 during a period of active business, -but when 
trade assumed its usual proportions the price went back. It was — 
claimed that a reasonably expert and steady worker could make 20 
cents an hour, and that expertness might be attained by a couple 
of months practice. The work requires close attention, however, 
and the workmen are liable to accidents, especially to their hands, 
which disqualify them from active work, beside which it is a season 
trade. In a few days a concession was made by all the trade. 
Piece work was abolished, and a regular wage of $12 per week 
established, which was satisfactory to all concerned. 

Early in February the contagious influence of the longshoremen 
and coal strikes extended to the oil factories of Long Island City 
and Hunters Point. As soon as it was known that; the coal and 
longshoremen had given up the contest, the oil workers returned 
to work. It was a strike in sympathy, with no further result at the 
time than lost wages and wasted hours. Later on it was, however, 
alleged that the workmen who had been most demonstrative of 
their sympathies had been marked, and that reductions or dismis- 
sals were made under the influence of memories connected with 
pernicious activity in an injudicious contest. 

_ A difficulty in which a handful of still-cleaners were concerned 
in the Point Breeze oil works, near Philadelphia, led to a strike 
by 600 workers, on the principle of the injury to one being the 
concern of all. The influence of this Point Breeze wave reached 
as far as Hunters Point and Long Island City, which are centers 
in this State of the great Standard Oil combination of capitalists. - 
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The original difficulty at Point Breeze was the refusal, by the 
superintendent, of permission to wet the red-hot coke from the 
stills, the dry handling of which was dangerous to the workmen. 
Those men who refused to work at peril of life and limb had been 
replaced by Slavs, and thereupon the other workmen struck in 
sympathy. 

Four strike cases-reported; unsuccessful; number engaged, 638 ; 
lost positions, 41; loss in wages, $10,242.31; loss to employers, 
$3,000. 

Causes of strikes, to assist coal handlers; duration, one, 10 days ; 
65 engaged; no other answers. ‘One, 14 days, 487 engaged; 41 lost 
positions; loss to employers, $3,000; loss of wages, $7,932.31; one, 
5 days; number engaged, 41; loss in wages, $410; one, duration 10 
days; engaged, 95; loss in wages, $1,900. To ‘other questions, no 
answers. 

No. 45. Employers remark: “This firm had no inconvenience in the 
State of New York. Their main works are in New Jersey. They have 
a small factory in this State, down the bay, but that factory was not 
then running, and though they sustained serious inconvenience in 
New Jersey, they were not affected in this State, otherwise than in a 
general sense. We have had no strike among our employés, or trouble 
‘with them of any sort whatever. During the recent trouble among 
the coal handlers our place was closed for a time on account of 
scarcity of coal. Otherwise we have not been affected by any labor 
difficulties.” 

No. 297. Employers remark: “We have had no strike or lock-out or 
other trouble with our employés. Our mill has been running con- 
tinuously for a long period, stopping January 29, 1887, for about 
5 days for want of coal. We commenced running as soon as we 
received coal.” . 

No. 1665. Employers remark : “Our men went out in February last 
in sympathy with other strikers, without making any complaint or 
demands. They returned in about 10 days and were taken back. 
The wages paid are irregular, ranging from $1.50 to $3 per day.” 

No. 282. Employers remark: “There was no cause for a strike so 
far as we know. No demands were made. The men quit work and 
stated afterward it was to help the longshoremen’s strike. We 
simply filled their places as soon as possible, and took no strikers on 
again. 
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PAPER BAG MAKERS. 


At Ballston a strike for better wages took place in a machine 
bag factory last April. A considerable proportion of the opera- 
tives are girls and women. The day’s wages, ranging from 75 
cents to $1 for females with $1.25 to $1.50 for males, the opera- 
tives were of opinion that an advance might be made without 
injury to the employer’s interest. They applied for it and not 
getting a favorable response struck under the orders of their Dis- 
trict Assembly officers. The employer seems to have reasoned 
gently with his people and pointed out that they ought to be satis- 
fied. But they refused to be convinced that 75 cents was fair 
wages for 10 hours’ work and, as alleged, very rushing work, 
15,000 bags per day a piece. He introduced other hands from the 
the outside, who, as the mill hands were very demonstrative, were 
marched to and fro under police protection; there was no actual 
violence, but a great amount of threatening. The local Knights of 
Labor declared a boycott against the firm’s bags, which was never 
raised, but did not seem to bring about any improvement in the 
| operatives’ condition or any diminution of the employer’s trade. 

One strike; unsuccessful ; 63 engaged ; 50 lost places; loss in — 
wages, $500; cost to union, $1,400 ; cause, increase of wages. 


PAPER BOX MAKERS. 


New York Crry. 


The box makers last September, notified employers of demands 
_ for a revised scale of wages and Saturday half-holiday, with the 
_ threat of a general strike as the alternative. 


COHOES. 


In this case there was an open revolt by manufacturers against 
the assumed powers of a district master workman, Knight of | 
Labor. The Knight called on manufacturers in Cohoes, and 
demanded that discharged employés should be reinstated and that 
boxes should not be supplied to certain objectionable persons under 
pain of boycott. A manufacturer then and there made answer 
that he wanted “no fooling” with Knights of Labor, and would 
run his business to suit himself, and that he would reinstate 
discharged Knights. 
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One strike ; unsuccessful; 20 engaged in strike ; loss to employ- 
ers, $1,500. Boycott, 1; pending. Cause of strike, to assist 
knitting mill operatives. To all other questions, no answers. 


PAPER HANGERS. 


One strike ; unsuccessful; 10 engaged and lost positions ; loss in 
wages, $175; cost to union, $100. Cause of strike, to assist marble 
workers. 

PAPER MAKERS—(Srrayw). 

One strike reported; unsuccessful; number engaged, 9; lost 
positions, 3; loss in wages, $250; loss to employers, $500; dura- 
tion, 12 days; cause of strike, increase of wages. To other 
questions, no answers. 


No. 748 says: “Legislation is not needed. Legislation can not give 
value to labor. Labor is valuable according to its direction, its 
energy, its intelligence; hence, he who produces the best in quality 
and greatest in amount, or either, in a given time, produces the 
ereatest value, and will receive the largest wages, if an employé, and 
the largest income from capital invested and labor performed, if an 
employer. Itis the quantity and quality that gives value to labor, 
not legislation; hence, any legislation that has a tendency to lessen 
either, is an injury to the workingman, and whatever injures the 
workingman is detrimental to the business interests of the country.” 


PAPER RULERS. 


Forty-three strikes reported; 33 successful, 6 compromised, 4 
unsuccessful ; engaged in strike, 259, of whom 16 lost places; loss 
in wages, $2,878.50; estimated annual gain in wages, $28,602; loss 
to employers, $9,820. 

Causes, duration and other details, are as follows: Duration, one 
for 1 day; one for 14 days; three for 2 days each; eight for 3 days 
each; two for 4 days each; three for 5 days each; two for 6 days each; 
one for 9 days; five for 10 days each; three for 12 days each. 

Discharge of union men, 1, unsuccessful; engaged, 9, who all lost 
positions. 

Employment of non-union men, 1, unsuccessful; engaged, 6. 

Increase of wages, 30, successful; 2 unsuccessful; engaged, 236; 
lost positions, 7; loss in wages, $2,310; estimated yearly gain, $27.504. 

Miscellaneous, 1, successful; engaged, 3; loss in wages, $19. 

Obnoxious rules, 2, successful; engaged, 5; loss in wages, $49. To 
other questions, no answers. 
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PATTERN MAKERS. 


One strike; unsuccessful; 12 engaged; loss in wages, $1,100; 
duration, 35 days. To other questions, no answers. 

"No. 938 was a case of difference of opinion as fo wages. A printing 
‘press manufactory will not allow of a strike in their establishment. 

That, however, is what seems to have been intended by about 100 
pattern makers and laborers who, in May last, asked for an advance 
» of wages, which was not acceded to, and therefore they quit by order 
of the walking delegate in the very midst of the work in which they 
were engaged. \ 
PAVERS. 

Four strikes reported ; 3 successful ; 1 unsuccessful ; 23 engaged 
in strike ; 5 lost positions; loss in wages, $1,658 ; estimated yearly 
gain in wages, $2,808. Causes, results and details are as follows: 

Increase of wages, 1; number engaged, 5, who lost positions; result 
unsuccessful; 1, number engaged, 18; duration, 18 days; loss in 
wages, $1,458; successful. 

To assist carpenters, 1; successful. 

To assist lathers, 1; successful. To other questions, no answers. 


PEDDLERS. 


Two strikes reported ; results doubtful; 50 engaged. Cause, 1, 
refusal to handle boycotted material; 1, to assist suspender 
makers. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

One strike; unsuccessful; 30 workers engaged ; ten lost posi- 
tions ; loss in wages, $500 ; duration, 7 days. No further answers. 

The following trade circular explains itself: 

No. 24: . 
New Yorx, February 19, 1887. 
The Photo-Engraving Company : 

The executive committee of the Photo-Engraving Union, having full 
power to act for the engravers in your establishment, present you the 
inclosed petition for an increase in the scale of wages, the: adjust- 
ment of grievances, etc., we beg to draw your attention to the fact 
that the engravers in your employ are the poorest paid of any in the 
business, although fully as capable and competent as any in, the 
employ of other firms.- The increase is requested in this manner, that 
is, allowing 6 months between each increase, so as to. give you the 
opportunity to adjust your prices and meet the increased expenditure; 
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also to prevent the possibility of any future dispute. In reference to 
the request for time and one-half for over time, the engravers would 
then be placed on the same basis as men in other trades. 

When “laying off” hands during dull times we desire that each 
man shall take his turn, as this is the only just way; believing in 
mutual assistance we are willing to make sacrifices for one another. 
In inserting the apprenticeship clause we believe it is a matter of 
great importance, not, only to ourselves but likewise to employers. 
Were apprentices employed indiscriminately the business would be 
overcrowded with men, half of them incompetent. These matters are 
of vital importance to your employés, and we hope that you will give 
them the consideration which they deserve. 

We respectfully request that you give this your immediate atten- 
tion. A response is expected by Wednesday noon, the 23d inst. 


Yours, respectfully. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. Wages on and after February 26, 1887: The wages of all the 
engravers in your establishment earning less than $13 per week be 
increased $2 per week on the present scale of wages, and those receiy- 
ing $13 or more be increased $1 per week on the present scale. 

2. In the first week of September and March of each year the wages 
of engravers shall be increased $1 per week until they have reached 
the minimum scale of $12 per week for cutters, and $18 per week the 
minimum scale for finishers. 

3. Over-time: All over-time shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

4. All members of this union not regularly employed as weekly 
hands, taking work out, shall be paid at the rate of 40 cents per hour. 

5. During dull times, when there is an insufficiency of work for all 
hands, no employés shall be “ laid off” indefinitely. Should there not 
be enough work for all the engravers, the time shall be equally divided. 
No engraver shall be “laid off” twice while there is another who has 
not been “laid off.” Each employé to be laid off not more than one 
day at a time. 

6. No-member of this union shall be discharged without notifying 
the chairman of this shop. 

7. No engravers shall be employed by this establishment other than 
members of this union. 

8. We expect you to abide by the following article of our constitution 
in relation to apprentices, viz.: 

Apprentices shall not be employed in any chapel within the juris- 
diction of this union unless they have attained the age of 17 years, and 
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only under the following conditions: They must sign an apprentice- 
ship contract with this union, stating that they will work the full term 
of apprenticeship of 4 years; the first month without pay, the next 5 — 
mouths at the rate of $2 per week; thereafter to receive $1 increase in 
weekly wages every 6 months until the end of the second year, after 
which the rate of increase shall be $3 in weekly wages each 6 months 
until $12 per week has been reached, when the apprentice may be con- 
sidered eligible to membership in this union. 

Sec. 9. When apprentices are taken on in any chapel under the 
jurisdiction of this unicn, the chairman in such chapel shall immedi- 
ately notify the executive committee of the fact, together with such 
items as they deem of value to aid in reaching a decision of the case. 
Should the executive committee find that the state of business will not 
allow the employment of such apprentice without detriment to those 
hands already employed in the trade, they shall immediately notify 
the chairman who shall thereupon demand the dismissal of such 
_ apprentice until business shall warrant his employment. No appren- 
tice shall be taken on while competent men are out of employment. 


PIANO MAKERS. 


Five strikes; 4 successful; 1 compromised; 185 engaged in 
strike; loss in wages, $6,000; loss to union $320; estimated 
annual gain in wages, $1,560; loss to employers, $3,000. Causes - 
and details of strikes are as follows: 


} 


Increase in wages, 1; duration, 16 days; number engaged, 125 ; 
loss to employer, $3,000 ; loss in wages, $6,000 ; cost to organization, 
$320 ; 1, duration, 6 days; 10 engaged ; compromised; 1, duration, 5 
days ; 10 engaged ; successful. 

Reduction of hours, 1 ; successful. ; 

Reduction of wages, 1; duration, 5 days ; 10 engaged ; successful, 
To other questions, no answers. dual 


PRESS FEEDERS. 


In connection with the compositors’ strike there were some minor 
troubles in the trade, which do not call for any special comment. 
Some were, perhaps, sympathetic with that already mentioned. 
Seventeen strikes reported; 7 successful, 2 compromised, 8 unsuc- 
cessful; 246 engaged in strikes, of whom 64 loss positions; loss of 
wages, $3,436.43; lost by union, $54; estimated annual gain in 
wages, $3,465. Causes and details of strikes are as follows: | 

Duration of strikes: One day, 1; 1 day, 4; 3 days, 1; 7 days, 2; 8 days, — 
1; 9 days, 3; 15 days, 2. 
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_ Causes: Increase of wages, 6; 2 successful, 1 compromised, 3 
unsuccessful; number engaged, 66; lost positions, 34; loss in wages, 
$112; cost to union, $20; estimated gain, $3,465. 

Reduction of wages, 1; number engaged, 17; lost positions, 5; cost 
to union, $34. 

Refusal to handle non-union material (scab work), 1; unsuccessful; 
number engaged, 7; lost positions, 5; loss in wages, $70. 

To assist other trades, 9; 5 successful, 1 compromised, 3 unsuc- 
cessful; number engaged, 156; lost positions, 20; loss in wages, 
$3,254.43. 

PRESSMEN. 

Eleven reported strikes, of which 5 were successful, 1 compro- 
mised, 5 unsuccessful; number engaged, 120, of whom 32 lost 
positions; loss in wages, $4,178.98; loss to union, $300; estimated 
gain in yearly wages, $1,638; loss to employers, $120. Causes and 
details of strikes are as follows: 

Duration: One day, 1; 7 days, 2; 8 days, 1; 10 days,1; 15 days, 1; 
16 days, 2; 3 not reported. 

Cause: Increase of wages, 1; number engaged, 7; lost positions, 7; 
loss in wages, $99; estimated yearly gain, $1,630. 

Discharge of union men, 1; number engaged, 11, all lost positions; 
loss in wages, $439; cost to union, $300. 

To assist other trades, 9; 4 successful, 1 compromised, 4 unsuccess- 
ful; number engaged, 102; 14 lost positions; loss in wages, $3,640.98. 

No. 759. The inclosed circular gives a true and impartial account 
of the whole affair. As I said before, there will be trouble among the 
pressmen as long as the feeders are in the same union. 


New York, March 14, 1887. 
To whom uw may concern: 

The following paragraph appeared in the Leader of Monday, 
March 7th : 

“This morning the pressmen and feeders in the employment of 
Jenkins & McCowan, 222 and 228 Centre street, went on strike. The 
men demanded the enforcement of the scale of Pressmen’s Union 
No. 9. There are about 30 men out. Union men are requested to 
keep away until all the trouble is adjusted.” 

On Saturday, March 5th, we gave one of our pressmen a week’s 
notice to look for another situation. On Monday morning, this man, 
acting on his own responsibility, ordered all hands in the press-room 
to quit work, which they very promptly did. We sent for the presi- 
dent of the union (No. 9) to come up and adjust matters. The 
president denies that he promised to come, so we will give him the 
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benefit of the denial, but it does not alter the fact that he ought to 
have come, which he promised to do, but did not come. On the after-_ 
noon of the same day we received a letter from the men, containing 
the following demands : 

1. That we discharge the foreman of the press-room. 

2. That we pay all feeders $12 per week. Z 

3. That we reinstate the man who was discharged. 

4. That we reinstate a feeder who left us a week before of his 
own accord. 

To these demands we paid no attention, and, as the union had taken 
no action in the matter, we proceeded to fill up the vacancies with new 
men. : 

On Thursday two delegates from the union called to arbitrate. They 
offered to cancel the demands made by the strikers, but they insisted 
that we should discharge the new men and reinstate the old ones. 
This we refused to do, for the following reasons: Our men had struck 
without notifying us, thus violating a promise made by the president 
of union No. 9 that no change should occur without giving us notice; 
and after the union, through its president, had been informed-of the 
strike, no steps were taken to end it, and we were compelled to hire 
new hands, whom it would be unjust to discharge and make room for 
men who had left us in such an unwarranted manner. 

According to the by-laws of Pressmen’s Union No. 9, the strike was 
irregular, unnecessary and tyrannical. 

Section 2, article 4, reads: “If a conflict should arise between ™ 
employés and employer of an office, and the said employés should 
contemplate going on a strike, they shall first lay the matter before 
the union before taking any action thereon.” : 

Section 11 reads: “Disputes between members and their employers, 
which can not be adjusted after conferences by the parties, shall be 
settled by arbitration, wherever practicable.” 

These laws are plain enough, but the officers of the union are 
powerless to enforce them, and the members keep them or break them 
just as suits their purpose. Three times within a year our ieee 
have treated us in this arbitrary manner. 

We never discharged any man because he belonged to a union. 
On the contrary, we voluntarily madé both branches of the business 
union, and we claim that ovr employes should have notified | us of 
any grievance before resorting to such extremes. 

This is a plain statement of the case. We appeal to your sense of 
justice to uphold us in the action we have taken. 


Respectfully. 
JENKINS & McCOWAN. 
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Shs S, Since the above statement was made, the following advertise-. 
ment appeared in the New York World, showing that the union justi- 
fies the strike: 

“Pressmen and feeders to keep away from Jenkins & McCowan, 
224 Centre street; a stvike there. N. Y. Pressmen’s Union No. 9.” 

Pressmen’s Union No. 9, of this city, has adopted a resolution 
instructing the delegates to the International Union to vote against 
separating the feeders and pressmen. 


PRINTERS — (Cotor anp Brocr). 


One strike reported; unsuccessful; 78 workmen engaged ; all 
lost positions; loss of wages, $2,500; loss to union, $1,500. 
Cause — refusal to recognize union rules. 


PRINTERS — (Compostrors). 


This trade has had a great and persistent strike, on which a 
large amount of relief money was spent, and a large sum lost in 
wages. The specific cause of the quarrel was trivial. The con- 
sequences involved were important. It was a square struggle for 
supremacy between employer and employés as to making the shops 
“card shops,” meaning that every employé should be a union 
member with all that the name implies. 

As far back as last August the International and other unions 
had submitted to the book printers a scheme of new regulations 
involving among other things 43 cents per 1,000 or $18 per week 
or 30 cents per hour, with other figures for table work, etc. There 
were some other propositions not material to the present report. The 
scale was modified by the association of Typothet« (the employing 
printers). The union passed on the modifications but added a new 
article: “In accepting this scale the office must be strictly a card 
office.” This meant that the men employed must hold a “card” 
of membership in the Printers’ Union. It necessarily implied the 
non-employment or even the discharge, when employed, of non- 
unionists. The Typographical Union No. 6 is a very strong body 
and has most of the best workmen in New York among its mem- 
bers who are engaged on the New York daily papers where, from 
the nature of the work, prices rule high. The 43 cents was 
high for book offices, much of the book work of New York 
having gone out of the city even into adjoining States on 
account of high prices. Nevertheless, the employing printers 
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granted the advance but objected to the “ card” rule and upon 
this a struggle ensued. Both sides were powerful. A. strike 
was declared and the contest was waged with great spirit. The — 
State Arbitration Commissioners offered their services as usual 
but the workmen declined. There was nothing to arbitrate ; it was 
simply yes or no as to the card rule. The argument on the side of . 
the men was their gain by universality of regulations and evenness 
of prices, on the side of the employers the acceptance of Unionists 
implied control of the shops by the men with absolute power of 
fixing prices and trade rules. The strike began in the first and 
ended in the last week of October ; it included the first houses in 
the trade. The men who went out received an unusual liberal — 
strike allowance, but the strike was a failure because the employers 
were able to fill the vacant places with men from the outside, even 
if they were not all first-class workmen. 

At the height of the struggle 32 of the employers ‘issued the 
following, over their signatures, as an advertisement inthe public 
papess : Se 

TyporHets Rooms, 19 Park Pracz, New Yorks, } 
Sarurpay Evenine, October 22, 1887. 
To Printers and the Public : 

Wuersas, Typographical Union No. 6 has adopted a scale of prices 
and accompanied said scale with the condition that every printing 
office become “a card office” which the officers of the union explain 
to mean the discharge of every non-union man now in our employ 
and a pledge that hereafter none be employed unless they be members 
of said union. 

Resolved, That we absolutely and unqualifiedly refuse to accept said 
new scale unless this objectionable feature be withdrawn. 

Resolved, That every member of the Typothete display in his office 
a card signifying that the office is not a card office. 

Thirty-three strikes reported ; 4 successful, 18 compromised, 11 
unsuccessful; 933 engaged in strike; 384 lost positions; loss of 
wages, $25,079.17; loss to union, $215; loss to employers, $14,905. 
Causes and details of strikes are as follows: 

Duration: One day, 2; 2 days, 1; 4 days, 1; 5 days, 1; 7 days, 1; 10 
days, 1; 11 days, 2; 13 days, 1; 14 days, 1; 15 days, 1; 17 days, 1; 18 
days, 5; 19 days, 1; 21 days, 3; 227 days, 1. | 

Discharge of foreman, 1; unsuccessful; 12 engaged, who lost in 
wages, $54. 

Obnoxious rules, 1; successful; engaged, 75; loss in wages, $135. 
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Refusal to recognize union rules, 2; unsuccessful; 86 engaged; 25 
lost places; loss in wages, $943.50; lost to union, $125. 

Increase of wages and union rules, 25; 1 successful, 18 compromised; 
6 unsuccessful; number engaged, 684, of whom 348 lost positions; 
loss in wages, $20,821.67. 

Non-payment of wages, 1; unsuccessful; 7 engaged, who lost posi- 
tions; loss in wages, $105. 

Miscellaneous: Two successful, 1 unsuccessful; engaged, 69; 4 lost 
positions; loss in wages, $3,020; loss to union, $90. To other ques- 
tions, no answers. 


The following circular was issued by No. 1896, a well known 
employer, to their own customers, as well as to justify their position 
in the trade contest: 


“We desire formally to call your attention to the strike now in pro- 
gress in our establishment, state its cause and its present status, in 
order that you may fairly understand the situation, and determine as 
to your course regarding your own interests that are involved. 

“The strike is not for higher wages, but simply to enforce a demand 
made by Typographical Union No. 6, that every composilor or proof- 
reader that is not, or will not become members of that organization 
shall be discharged. The union demands that we shall insist that 
every employé we have, no matter how competent, and without regard 
to long years of faithful service, shall be compelled to submit him- 
self for membership to this union, and if rejected by the union we 
shall discharge him, and it is demanded that every other employer 
refuse employment to such person. 

“Tn other words we are asked to conspire with Typographical Union 
No, 6 to deprive any and every workman whom they may designate, 
of his birthright, the right of earning a living for himself and family. 

“We can not yield to such a wicked demand. We have nothing to 
say against trades unions properly conducted for the benefit of their 
members, and for the regulation of prices which are to govern their 
members (and which usually govern all others ima locality), but we 
most emphatically decline to recognize the right of any union to order 
us to turn faithful workmen into the street to starve. 

“This is the issue, we recognize the equality of every competent — 
workman in the establishment, no matter whether he does or does not 
belong to any particular union, church or nationality, just as the State 
recognizes the equality of all men before the law. 

“We wish it to be known that we are contending for, not against 
the rights of workingmen. 
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“We regret our inability to fill your orders promptly. We are 
gradually filling the places of the striking workmen. If too slowly 
for your necessities, we will cooperate with you to get some of sie: 
work out through other channels. 

“Thanking you for past favors, and asking your kind forbearance, 
so far as possible, in our present embarrassment, we are, 


During the contest, the following statement appeared in the 
public papers (issued by Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. and 31 other 
firms): 


“In view of the garbled reports ‘and false rumors freely invented 
and published, and in answer to the wishes and inquiries of our cus- 
tomers and the community, we state emphatically that the whole 
of the above-named firms, with many additional empress firmly — 
adhere to their determination. 

“No one member has evinced the slightest desire or bomen of 
receding from the above action, or of withdrawing the card or paper 
indicated. 

“Hvery employing printer and publisher, large or small, in and | 
around this city who desires to assert his manhood and claims the 
right of conducting his own business without outside dictation, and 
who is opposed, therefore, to the tyrannical, illegal and uncompromis- 
ing ‘ultimatum’ of ‘Typographical Union No.6,’ is earnestly requested 
to send his name and address to our rooms, or to any of the officers 
or members. 

“PETER Ds BAUN, 


“ Secretary.” 
“Wm. C. Martin, 


** President.” 


No. 1890 remarks: “For the last year every man employed was 
required to have a card. Since the strike no man employed is asked 
to show card. This indicates more than a lost strike.” ; 

No. 1857. Employer remarks: “The strike in my office had no con- 
nection with the printers’ strike of Typographical Union No. 6. It 
was the German Union, or Typographia No. 7, that made the demand 
that I employ only members of their union, abolish piece-work, dis- 
charge one of the apprentices, as they claimed I had one more than — 
their rules allowed. I declared that, as most of my work was done in 
the English language, I could not compete with my English colleagues ” 
if IT acceded to their demands, and that hereafter they should con- 
sider my office a ‘Typothete’ or ‘no card’ office. The union ordered 
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its members to strike; harassed me where they could; posted senti- 
nels or pickets at the doors; sent circulars to my customers and called 
_ on them by committees to induce them not to have work done in my 
office, or take the consequences. They said the Central Labor Union 
would be induced to declare a general ‘boycott’ against me and 
those that patronize me. During all these troubles I filled my orders 
as usual, lost no customers, and have all the hands I need.” 

No. 1892. Employer remarks: “Our establishment took a most 
decided stand in this matter and refused absolutely to'listen to any 
of the union’s demands. Matters will probably regulate themselves 
after a while as the ‘Typothet’ is actively considering means of 
remedying the existing evils by Some association of labor and capital. 
In our establishment we acted independently and received no assist- 
ance from them. High prices and domination on the part of the 
union have in the past diverted much of our business to Rahway, 
N. J. Loss probably $5,000 divided equally between employers and 
employed.” 

No. 1896. Employer remarks: “ We respectfully suggest that laws 
should be passed imposing a severe penalty upon any person or per- 
sons, who demand, without cause, the discharge of any other person 
and it should be particularly provided that refusal to join any © 
organization is not cause.” 

No. 1898. Employer remarks: “At the outset of the strike the 
Typothetze submitted the question of ‘card office’ to the State Board 
of Arbitration, agreeing to accept its decision. The union refused to 
arbitrate. Subsequently Mr. Donovan of the State Board called the 
Typothetz in conference with the older members the union, whose 
advice was rejected by the strike committee of the union. The strike 
broke down, because our workmen saw too late the absurdity of the 
union demand. Not 5 of the 136 men who struck ever believed that 
the presence of the few non-union hands (about 12 all paid full 
wages) was a sufficient justification fora strike. They came back 
because the union could not hold them out. 

“We recommend a plainer conspiracy law, making it a penal offense 
to attempt to deprive any man of employment. Before the strike we 
had but a dozen non-unionists, now we have more than 30. Itis a 
a case of prohibition that don’t prohibit.” 

No. 1883. Employer remarks: “As soon as our men went out we 
filled their places with girls. We were fortunate in securing intelli- 
gent, rapid compositors, who do as good and, perhaps, faster work 
than the men we had. We pay them very nearly as much as we did 
our men.” 
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PRINTERS — (Trp). 


One strike reported; unsuccessful; 7 engaged, who all lost posi- 
tions; loss in wages, $100; loss to employers, $400. Cause — 
increase of supper money; duration, 10 days. To other questions, 
‘no answers. 

No. 1179. The employers, in making return, say: “Have filled 
vacancies with new men that are experienced in this line of business.” 

No. 1179. Union says as to cause of strike: ‘The men were work- 
ing over-time and received 20 cents per night to pay for supper; the — 

. men requested 25 cents, and were told to go home.” 


The blank remarks: ‘The men are engaged in a cooperative enter- 
prise at present, which gives signs of being successful.” 
| Further remarks: “The local assembly to which these men belong 


objected to assisting them in their cooperative scheme, because of 
their having objected to taking 20 cents for supper, and because of 
the ignorance of the assembly of cooperative enterprises in general. 
The assembly have since given permission to start a cooperative tip- 
printing concern, and the labor organizations are now being asked to _ 
take stock. When started the scheme will be a success.” 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Two reported strikes ; both unsuccessful; 31 persons engaged, 
21 of whom lost positions ; loss in wages, $515.15; cause of strike, 
Increase of wages; duration, 15 days and 1 day. To other 
questions, no answer. 

RIVET HEATERS. 

One strike reported; unsuccessful; 19 engaged ; loss of wages, 

$38 ; loss to union, $12.40; duration, 2 days. To other questions, 
"no answer, 
SALESMEN. 

One strike reported ; compromised; 53 workers engaged ; 53 lost 
positions, but were engaged elsewhere ; cause, method of payment. 
No other answers. : 

SALT BOILERS. 

One strike reported ; compromised ; 60 engaged ; loss of wages, 

$1,200 ; cause, increase of wages. No other answers. 


SATCHEL AND TRAVELING BAG MAKERS. “ 


One strike reported ; compromised ; 4 persons engaged, of whom 
1 lost position ; loss in wages, $220; cause, refusal to pay piece- 
work. Duration, 22 days. 


~ v ches 
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SERVANTS. 


One strike reported; unsuccessful. Cause, refusal to ride on 
freight elevator. This case was one in which the servants in an 
apartment house revolted against the indignity of riding in the > 
freight elevator instead of in the ordinary passenger elevator. No 
information could be obtained except the bare fact of the demand 
and refusal. 

SHAWL MAKERS. 

One strike reported ; compromised ; 140 engaged in strike; loss 
wages, $3,500. Cause of strike, objectionable employé. Duration, 
24 days. No other answer to inquiries. 


SHIP CARPENTERS. 


Three strikes reported; 2 successful; 1 unsuccessful ,; 115 en- 
gaged in strike; loss in wages, $1,500 ; loss to employers, $5,000. 
Causes, reduction of hours; recognition of K. of L.; to assist 
longshoremen. No answer to other questions. 


SHIP CEILMEN. 


One strike reported; unsuccessful; 300 engaged. Cause, to 
assist longshoremen. . 
SHIRT MAKERS. 

Three strikes reported; unsuccessful ; 210 engaged, of whom 207 
lost positions ; loss in wages, $21,000; loss to union, $5,460; loss 

to employers, $500. 

Causes: One, increase of wages; duration, 15 days; 65 engaged; 
loss to employer, $500; to employés, $8,000. 

One, employment of non-union men; 144 engaged; loss of wages, 
$18,000; cost to union, $5,460. 

One, duration 18 days; 3 employés. No answers to other questions. 

No. 1165. Union says: “This strike, against a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages, and against a non-umon foreman, took place in a New York 
factory in July last. Two hundred and thirty-five girls and 6 men 
went out. The objectionable department foreman was said to have 
sided against his fellow workmen in another shop, and thereby 
broken their strike, for which reason the employés objected to him. 
The story of the strike, as condensed from reports in the public press, 
is as follows: 

“A large number of the girls have worked in the factory for 10 and 
12 years, and none of us ever had any difficulty with the firm before 
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Mr. became the superintendent. Some 3 years ago our earn- 
ings were cut down 10 per cent, but believing that, under the circum- 
stances, the cut was a reasonable one, we offered no objection. About 
5 or 6 months ago another small reduction was made, and again we 
accepted it resignedly. Although the discharged superintendent was 
a union man, and we all liked him very much, we continued our work 
as before, when he was discharged to make room for the new man, 
for we belonged to no union and did not consider the matter any 
special grievance of ours. When the new man took charge, however, 
he announced his intention of thoroughly reorganizing the working 
system of the factory, by following a policy of the most rigid econ- 
omy. He proceeded to do so by discharging the assistant superin- 
tendent and several of the cutters, and taking men in their places at 
largely increased salaries. Some of the new ren got $4 and $5 a week 
more than the old ones. Then he began sending work outside of the 
factory to be done. : 

_ “When the girls asked why this was done, he explained that he 
had made a contract which he could not break, and besides he got the 


work done much cheaper. However, if the girls would consent 
to a certain reduction on that line of work he would not send 
out any more. The girls would not consent to do this, as at the 
_ figures proposed they could not make over $3 or $4 a week, and no 
respectable girl can board and clothe herself on that amount 
Still, we did not make any complaint, for we thought that no 
further reduction would be made. We were deceived, however, for in 
a few days came a wholesale cut, averaging 50 per cent on all classes 
of work. Last Monday a committee was appointed by the girls to 
wait upon Mr. 


would give us no satisfaction, though, simply asking what we 
were going to do about it. Of course we did not know. We hadn’t 
had time to consider the matter yet. The foreman insisted upon 
knowing at once, and because we could not tell him then he dis- 
charged us all immediately. That was about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. We offered to work out the remainder of the day and complete 
the work on hand, but he refused, although he paid us forthe full 
day. There, that is our story, pure and simple. We are ready to. 
return to work to-morrow if we can get anything like reasonable 
terms. We have nothing against the employer, for he seldom visits the 
factory, and the only account he has received of the trouble has been 
through the foreman. We have endeavored to see our late employer 
to present our side of the case, but orders have been left to admit 
none of us to his office. Our only resource now is the press.” 


and see if something could not be done. He ° 
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No. 1165. The union reports the cause of the strike as being against 
“the discharge of a cutter who had served on a committee, and a 
demand that he be reinstated.” 

No. 1165. Employers say: “Immediately after the lock-out, we 
invited all employés, except the cutters, to resume work, which they 
refused to do. Afterwards we were visited by representatives of 
District Assembly 49, Knights of Labor, and agreed with them, and 
at their request, to reemploy all employés (excepting cutters). These 
representatives reported to us that they had urged them to return to 
work, but they refused to do so unless we discharged the cutter who 
' who was first employed, who was the cause of the strike. This we 
refused to do. ; 

“During the past two months about 50 of the locked-out operatives 
haye resumed work from time to time, and the factory is still open to. 
all such until all vacancies are filled. 

“Immediately after the lock-out we commenced taking new hands; | 
and at this time we are manufacturing our usual production.” 

No. 172. A shirt factory is established at Greenwich, N. Vege 
January, 1887, a strike of employés was reported. It was stated that 
the factory managers had made certain changes in their style of work 
which enabled them to dispense with several hands, but at the same 
time it entailed some extra work on those retained at work, for which 
extra work no additional pay was given. Thereupon dissatisfaction 
and remonstrance, which were unavailing. At last a strike. The 
employers then conceded that the objectionable extra work should be 
withdrawn. But the employés, for the most part female, having 
begun a strike thought it a waste of energy to have accomplished 
nothing and demanded that a revision of prices should take place 
and that popular prices which had been the rule some three years 
previously should be restored. This the proprietor refused and added 
a new grievance to his system by sending work out among the farmers 
and outsiders whose competition too often cuts down the earnings of — 
regular operatives. 

The result was a reference by consent of both parties to the State 
Board of Arbitration who drew up a scale of prices and closed the 
strike for the time. 

The Greenwich firm are contractors under a shirt factory doing 
business in New York city and Troy, whose prices were the regulator 
that influenced the Greenwich concern, but as this firm had no direct 
relation with Greenwich employés or wages, no information was sought 
from them. 
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No. 172. Employer remarks: “An attempt was made to settle by 
arbitration, and after agreeing to submit it to the State Board the | 
help began work, and the board took nearly two months to decide, 
during which time work was continued, and to be paid for as per 
schedule prepared by said board. Upon receipt of said schedule, 
neither party was satisfied, and some of the help refused to work 
according to it, and on the whole it was so high that the firm could 
not pay the prices, and the firm had to discontinue business and a 
new firm made their own schedule, and are now running on the new 
schedule. The result was that most of the help that struck at first 
went out, and did not commence with the reorganized firm. The 
whole trouble of settlement of the matter was due to the course 
pursued by the Arbitration Board. A majority of said board had a 
meeting with the employés and advised them what to do, and that 
during the time the testimony was being taken, and entirely unknown 
to either member of this firm. These are facts that I can bring.the proof 


- to sustain, and had I known it at the time I should ‘not have consented _ 


_to the taking cf any further testimony, nor to any decisién in the 
matter. You can get a copy of contract, also the decision of the board, 
at their office. They have them printed. 

“There is nothing in this report that I care to keep private, either 
over my signature or otherwise. 

“The help are about all coming in, having given me notice to that 
effect, and by another week I expect the shop to be as full as before 
any strike occurred.” > 

SHOEMAKEBS. 
New York Crry. 


At the beginning of 1887 some trouble arose in Gardiner & 
Estes’, a New York city manufactory. The story has been told 
with much circumstance and some difference in detail, but brought 
down to its simplest form it was that one Potter, a burnisher, had 
been discharged by Hartt, a foreman, for forging or altering his 
work coupons, on which the amount due each worker is made up 
at the end of the week, whereby he succeeded in getting double 
pay. Simply a case of swindling the employer by false returns. 
Hartt’s action in discharging the offender was a duty if the offense 
was proven. The Knights of Labor District Assembly, to which 
Potter belonged, said that it was not proven, and that it was an 
act of spite or tyranny by Hartt, whose dismissal they demanded. 
The firm investigated the case and decided to stand by their fore- 
man. ‘To find out the truth they determined to prosecute Potter, 
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but Potter was not anxious for that kind of investigation and fled 
the city. The knights now abandoned Potter, but still demanded 
Hartt’s dismissal and it being refused they struck against the shop. 

The State Board of Arbitration offered their services, but the 
knights declined ; nevertheless there is reason to suppose that its 
assistance was accepted by the employers in an advisory capacity. 

The Manufacturers’ Association had taken the matter in hand 
from an early date, and it is understood had decided against 
Potter. When Potter was removed from the scene it only 
remained to deal with Hartt to reward him for duty done, or 
punish him for pernicious activity. The strike in Gardiner & 
Estes’ shop was undeniably a great loss to that firm, and it was 
lost to the employés, beside which all labor troubles are dangerous, 
for there is no knowing whose turn may come next. It was 
decided, therefore, to sacrifice Hartt. February 21 an agreement 
was signed as follows: 

“This is to certify that the committee of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the executive board of D. A. 91 have agreed to the following 
in the settlement of the lock-out in Gardiner & Estes’, shoe manufac- 
turers, Fourteenth street and Ninth avenue: That Foreman Hartt 
be laid off and Mr. Gardiner only have the power to hire and 
discharge men in any department. 

“N. B. Words ‘laid off’ mean ‘ discharged.’ ” 

The next week the strike was ended and the power of the 
Knights of Labor was recognized. Since the close of the strike it 
is matter of common notoriety that Hartt has lost every position — 
he has obtained. The associated employers would not or could 
not sustain him, and his case has been the subject of a conspiracy 
prosecution against the persons alleged to have been active in 
preventing him from getting a livelihood. The course of these 
proceedings is recorded elsewhere. (See boycott, etc.) 

Messrs. Hanan & Son are wholesale shoe manufacturers in New 
York city, doing a very large business, and employing an unusual 
number of hands. 

In March, 1887, they had a young man, Dunphy, in their employ, 
who had made application to join the Knights of Labor. For some 
reason not explained there was some delay about his acceptance. 
This hesitancy gave offense to the applicant, who therefore took to 
vilifying and otherwise ill treating the Knights of Labor as a 
body, upon which the Knights of Labor resolved not to admit the 
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said Dunphy into their organization. This seems a very small 
beginning to a great quarrel, but it is all this Bureau has been able 
to ascertain. Underestimate of Dunphy and Dunphy’s sharp 
tongue. The order resolved to discipline Dunphy and called on 
the firm to discharge him. The firm thought it was no business of | 
theirs and declined. The next step was a strike on the ground of 
employing non-union labor. It ought tobe remarked that Messrs. 
Hanan & Son have already an agreement with the shop committee 
that all matters in difference should be arbitrated between the shop 
committee and the employers, but Mr. Gill of the D. A. committee 
claimed that his committee took precedence of the shop committee 
“even in shop matters, and had a right to intervene where they saw 
fit. In any case they ordered a strike of Hanan’s shop, and the 
shop obeyed. It was said that 300 out of 350 employés had gone 
out, but perhaps some of them reviewed the matter and went back 
to their benches, for that number did not remain out. A Daily 
News report stated that a reporter had gone through *%he shop, | 
seen the people at work, and found 253 by actual count. 

Hanan & Son, however, determined on carrying the war into the 
enemy's country. They caused the arrest of Messrs. Gill and 
Foster of the the Knights’ executive board on a charge of con- 
spiracy and had them held to bail. These parties were also de- 
fendants in the Hartt case. Naturally the workmen looked on this 
second arrest of their officials, although for a separate offense, as 
part of a plan to crush their organization. 

Messrs. Hanan were members of a Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a motion was made in that body to organize employers for 
_ protection and resistance to unreasonable demands go far as the 
law permitted; also for making all their shops non-union. 

The strike in Hanan’s factory was practically ended in a few 
days, though not declared off. Pickets placed at the door were 
soon withdrawn. Outside this shop it, however, continued and a 
boycott was instituted. Meanwhile the law proceedings went on 
before the city courts, of which an account will be found under 
another head. 

Another result of the strikes of which the brief story has here | 
been told, was the revival of a new union, “The Manufacturing 
Shoemakers’ Benevolent and Protective,” which was the outéome 
of a difference between the foreman of Hanan’s factory and the 
master workman of D. A. 91. 
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ALBANY. 


' A well known manufacturer in this city called his employés 
together at the end of last January, and made a statement to them 
that im consequence of the high rate of wages in this city he could 
not compete with eastern manufacturers, some of whom were pay- 
ing wages ranging from 10 per cent. to 50 per cent. below his. He 
invited them to consider the matter; either the Knights must per- 
suade eastern men to make a raise, or Albany must make a cut. 
The Knights at first refused consent to any local reduction; on the 
contrary they demanded an increase, but for the present they 
would consent to a continuance ‘of wages as they were, pending a 
reference to the Arbitration Commissioners. Matters dragged 
along through February, but in the first week of March the work- 
men made up their minds that the employer would see the policy, 
of making an advance rather than of shutting down or removing, 
and so they demanded 10 per cent. advance. That being per- 
emptorily refused, they struck. The employer wrote a protest to 
the local master workman, pointing out that the Knights were 
acting in direct contravention of the ordev’s rules by striking while 
an agreement was under negotiation. The strike does not seem to 
have been formally abandoned, but the people went back to work. 

March 30, the parties interested met before the Arbitration. 
Commissioners, and it came out incidentally that there are 
76 branches in factory shoe making, which implies that products 
have to be compared with the like branches in the various 
towns or' factories, these being again dependent on local condi- 
tions of the trade, and the wage earners. The employés 
objected to the introduction of these outside prices, and insisted 
that the employer, under investigation, should make his own 
scale, and live up to it. The meeting was then adjourned 
for the arbitrators’ report. April 11, the walking delegate, 
without notice, called all the employés out of the shop. 
This appeared to the employer an unwarrantable exercise 
of power; he notified the arbitrators of the act, and that he con- 
sidered negotiations closed. It turned out, however, that the 
people had gone to a meeting, and they came back in a body after 
a couple of hours absence. 

The decision of the State Board of Arbitration was finally ren- 
dered April 15. After reciting the agreement to arbitrate, which 
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under the law, the Board think it necessary to take from the par- 
ties to the issue, the Board proceeds: 

“The principal difference was upon the matter of wages; the com-_ 
pany asking a reduction varying from 15 to 45 per cent. and the 
employés requesting an increase in kindred proportion. The evidence » 
proved that the line of goods manufactured by the company is met 
in the market by competition from prison made work, which reduces 
the margin of profit to such a low figure that the corporation is unable 
to make an advance in wages, while, on the other hand, the statement 
of the earnings of employés show such a low average that they can 
not stand a reduction and live. The decision of the Board, therefore, 
is that the rate of wages paid by the company prior to the commence- | 
ment of the difficulties submitted for arbitration on or before January 
29, 1887, shall be the rate payable from the date of the agreement of 
March 16.” ; 

The arbitrators recommended the discontinuance of the piece 
system as leading to disagreements, while as to shop*discipline, 
the Board preferred to leave the questions for settlement by the 
parties themselves. 

The next step after settlement of all claims by employers was 
the closing of the factory early in May, for what purpose was not 
announced ; probably to look over the field and decide on a course 
of action. Business was resumed in July, but the firm has since 
been closed out under judgments granted by the courts. 

Nine strikes reported, of which 5 were successful, 1 compro- 
mised, 2 unsuccessful, 1 pending; number of workmen engaged, 
988, of whom 361 lost positions; amount lost in wages, $36,450; 
loss to union, $17,712; estimated yearly gain of wages, $4,942 ; 
loss to employers, $73,765. Causes and details of strikes: 

Duration: One, } day; one, 1 day; one, 4 days; two,7 days each; one, 
8 days; one, 53 days; two, no return. 

Increase of wages, 6; 657 engaged, of whom 300 lost places; loss of 
wages, $13,450; cost to union, $212. 

Increase of wages, with other causes, 2; duration, 4 days; number 
engaged, 151; lost positions, 61; loss of wages, $9,000; cost to union, 
$10,000; estimated gain in year’s wages, $4,942. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 1; number engaged, 180; loss of 
wages, $14,000; cost to union, $7,500. ‘ 

No. 1748 is a ease in which there was a difference but no strike. It 
is mentioned, as it mtroduced an unusually earnest “remark” by the 
employer, who says: “ We feel that the labor associations are run by 
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professional agitators and are not fair in meeting employers, taking 
what they can get by hook or crook rather than a sense of fairness. 
The fact that the general prosperity of a business is necessary to 
their own is a small part of the question with a large portion of the 
employés.” : 

No. 117. Employers remark: “At the end of the fall season in 
December, 1886, we as usual discharged our employés; this sometimes 
is only a matter of form, but we did not intend then to reéngage our 
cutters. When the new spring season opened we hired new shoe 
cutters, and we were willing to pay to the new men an advance of $2 
per week and in some instances more than $5, but the union insisted 
upon us taking the old men back and giving them the increased pay 
and less work or less number pair of shoes to be cut. They have 
averaged with their increased pay less per week than ever before.” 

No. 116. Employers return: “Four hundred employés previous to 
strike; 365 employés after strike; 61 engaged in strike. To account 
for the apparent discrepancy of the number of employés as mentioned 
in questions 10, 12 and 14, would say that the 61 who were actively 
engaged in the strike threw out of employment as many more, who 
were not in sympathy with the strike. We would recommend legis- 
lation that would make it unlawful for any labor organization to force 
non-union workers into such organizations, by such acts of conspiracy 
as characterize this instance.” 


SILK WEAVERS. 


The silk industry, though not as important in this State as in 
some others, is by no means to be overlooked as a wage earning 
trade or as a factor in the use and creation of capital. The 
employés are largely recruited from the foreign element, and some- 
times their expectations are absurdly exaggerated; $2.50 to $2.75 
a day, which is beyond the wildest hopes of the wage earners in 
Europe, seems but a small figure in piling up a fortune in this land 
of great expectations. It must be admitted, however, that the work 
is a little uncertain, though nothing equal in that respect to what 
it is in Europe or in season trades in this country. It is obsery- 
able in this trade as in-others that, while native born or long resi- 
dent operatives are slow to try the extreme remedy of the strike, 
the newly arrived foreigner wants to strike on very slight provoca- 
tion or ground of disagreement. 

Seven strikes reported; 5 of which were successful; 2 compromised; 
330 persons engaged in strike, of whom 8 lost positions; loss in wages, 
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; $14,570; loss to union, $5,126; estimated yearly gain in wages, $2,496; 
loss to employers, $5,350. Causes and details of strikes: Duration, 
3 day, 1; 14 days,.1; 1, 6 days; 2, 12 days each; 1, 21 days; 1, 90 days. 
' Abolition of piece-work, 1; 16 engaged; unsuccessful; loss in 
wages, $320. 

Employment of non-union men; 1; 9 engaged. 


Increase of wages, 1; 80 engaged; loss of wages, $300; estimated ,. 


yearly increase of wages, $2,496. 
Miscellaneous, 1; 23 engaged; 2 lost positions; loss in wages, $750; 
cost to union, $500. ; 
Reduction of wages, 1; number eng aged, 27; loss in wages, $2,700; 
loss to union, $400. 

Refusal to recognize union rules, 1; engag on 180; es of wages, 
$6,000; cost to union, $3,000. 

Saturday half-holiday, 1; engaged, 118; lost pouienet 6; loss in 
wages, $6,000; cost to union, $1,226. To other questions, no answers. 

No. 270. In this case the employer, a New York manufacturer, tells 
the story as follows: “The silk ribbon weavers mostly alt belong to 
the Johann Jacobi Association and the United Ribbon Weavers’ 
Association. They also form shop organizations. My weavers called 
a meeting in the first week of last February for the purpose of asking 
for more wages (which had been raised two weeks previous). Three 
of my men refused to attend this meeting. They were then fined 25 
cents each. This they refused to pay. Thereupon I was formally 

informed of the facts and asked to discharge the 3 men at once. I 
_ had never asked any of my men whether they belonged to an associa- 
tion or not, therefore saw no reason why I should comply with such an 


arbitrary request and refused to do what they desired. Twenty-seven | 


men then quit work, 5 remained with the 3 fined ones, leaving 8 
weavers to work. The next day 30 females left, leaving 10 to work. 
At the regular pay-day they all received their pay and were dis- 
charged. Now came a warfare on their side. Men were stationed 
throughout the block to hinder anyone from entering my factory. 
Men at work and also females were insulted in all possible ways. A 
little later they were threatened and really went to work at the risk 
of their lives. Iwas forced to have police in front of my factory 
at closing time for over 7 or 8 weeks. Since about the last 
week in April all this has been stopped, but the Johann Jacobi 
Association still continues to advertise their warning in the New York 


Velks Zeitung, to the effect that all respectable workers, whether male or | 


female, are warned nou to work for 


This warning has been 
in the paper since the 16th of February, and continues at the present 
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time. My shop is to-day virtually boycotted by these working 
associations. During the time this turmoil lasted I was personally 
annoyed with insulting letters and financially restrained quite as long, 
as for weeks I only had a quarter of the force to work, and it is only 
since about 2 weeks that things look as of olden times. Being a 
citizen and taxpayer and followin a respectable business, one natu- 
rally turns to the laws and authority for protection, and what do we 
find? The police refused to interfere because we never could get 
enough proof to convict any of them standing around the factory for 
interfering with my business, as they had a right to be in the street, 
and they had a right to talk to whom they pleased. They, the police, 
could only step in when the peace ivas broken. In regard to the adver- 
- tisement, I called on two lawyers, asking their advice to have this 
stopped ; both of them said, ‘Well, if these parties were responsible 
parties you could stop them at once or get redress from them, but 
they are not, not even incorporated ; don’t bother about it; you will 
get no satisfaction; besides, what does it matter, it is only in the Volks 
Zeitung, and who cares?’ Ah, that is just it. Manufacturers have to 
suffer and can not do anything because it is done by irresponsible 
men. 

“Let me suggest that in my practical experience I have found the laws 
not insufficient, but the prosecution of irresponsible men seems to be 
impossible. The workingmen can do everything in their power to 
ruin the manufacturers, and as long as there is no actual breach of 
peace the latter have to bear it. Were the tables turned he would 
soon be fined. Why? Because he is a responsible person. I have 
always made it a point of honor to treat my men justly, and desire 
nothing more than a just law—a law which has the same effect 
for all.” 

The union reports: “Four men refused to pay dues, and violated 
other laws of the union.” 

No. 463. This case, which occurred in November, 1886, was one of 
reduction of wages. The employer says he was overstocked and there 
was no market. He was obliged to cut down or shut down. He pre- 
ferred, in consideration for his employés, to cut down. They refused 
to accept the reduction, and he declared he was well satisfied to stand 
still. Whether the business was resumed or abandoned this Bureau 
is not informed. The employer, who has another and a profitable 
business, says he was only trying an experiment. ° 

No. 1662. This case occurred in a silk weaver’s establishment. The 
union return gives the cause of strike, “no woman to be employed at 
the loom,” and adds: “The union does not object to females working 
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as spoolers, winders and warpers, but it objects to them working: at 
_theloom.” The employer remarks: “We have had too much legisla- 


tion. Our law makers care too much for votes and too little for the | 


real interest of the people. The united workmen are in the worst 
kind of bondage. Several of my employés would have gone to 
work were they not afraid; as they expressed it, ‘their lives would 
not be worth a button.’” 
have been an unusually good worker. 

No. 1658. This was a strike to enforce the continuance of the 
summer Saturday half-holiday. The employer says: “The strike was 
a peculiar one, at the request of 7-10 of the hands, that the half- 
holiday be abandoned during the winter months, a notice was given 
to that effect. Their union, on hearing of this, compelled the hands 

. to demand the half-holiday throughout the year. This demand being 


refused they struck, leaving their work with the expressed wish that : 


they would be defeated.” The employer adds: “We believe it to be 


impossible to make any agreement with operatives who are members 


of unions that will be binding upon them; whenever it suits their 
convenience or profit they will break it; and most certainly at. the 
order of their union, whatever their own personal inclination may be. 
We can suggest no legislation; for of what benefit can any laws be 
when they depend for their proper enforcement upon officials whose 
every action is governed and influenced by the result that such enforces 
ment may have upon the suffrages that may be concerned?” 


SILVERSMITHS. 


In the fall of 1886, certain employés of a New York firm 
demanded extra pay for overwork. To this the firm made no 
answer, but soon after there were 8 new apprentices put on. _ 

In March, 1887, a walking delegate from the Brass and Silver 
Workers’ Union interviewed the superintendent on the propriety of 


making some change in the administration of the Whiting establish- - 


ment. The superintendent declined to discuss such matters with 
_ any outsider. Thereupon a delegation of the shop asked that the 
number of apprentices be reduced, that some of those now 
employed be discharged, and that only 1 new apprentice be taken 
in each year. There were at the time 13 apprentices in the Whit- 
ing.shop, 5 of whom were nearly out of their time, The superin- 
tendent, after consultation with the firm declined to discharge*any 
then employed, or to make any promise for the future. Thereupon 
several employés (chasers) struck, among them 3 of the appren- 


The woman in this instance was said to | 
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tices, whose terms were near expiration, and who, presumably, 
considered themselves almost journeymen in interest. 

It is not quite superfluous to remark that, from the earliest 
times, the number of new apprentices in proportion to skilled 
workmen has been a question in shops. The introduction of new 
candidates to compete for worldly position and business gain has 
been jealously watched by both master and men. Sometimes it 
has been fixed by law. 

The immediate effect of the strike by the chasers of the 
company, now under consideration, was a consultation between 
the leading houses of the silverware manufacturing trade and 
organization of the employers. The union of the employés, 
known as the Atlas, was already strong and wealthy; they 
were also affiliated with D. A. 49 of the Knights of Labor, 
and had close relations with the brass workers. The employ- 
ers individually considered that they had ground of com- 
plaint over the method theretofore pursued in the settlement of 
trade disputes. The men had followed the policy of divide and 
rule in differences or disagreements between themselves and the 
employers. The unions were strong, and a loss of wages for a 
short time was no worse than a holiday. The allowance did not 
press severely on the general fund. Hitherto any demands made 
had been for advance in wages or redress of special shop 
erievances, and the men had generally met with success; this 
apprentice question, however, touched the whole trade and united 
the employers, who decided on helping the Whiting concern to fill 
any pressing orders. The employers’ concerted action in turn 
aroused the whole body of silver workers, and the policy of a gen- 
eral strike came under discussion. The employers, however, 
decided to take the initiative, and notices of lock-out were affixed 
in the shops, as follows: 

« April 19, 1887. 

“A strike is now existing in the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
on account of its refusal to discharge its apprentices, with whom it 
has agreements, limiting their number and term of service. This 
strike being ordered by an outside labor organization and supported 
by those employed in other factories, is an attempt of such organiza- 
tion to dictate the conduct of our business. We, therefore, give 
notice that our works will be closed Wednesday, April 20, at 6 pv. m., 
against all members of any organization contributing to the support 


of the strike.” 
(Signature.) 
53 
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To one of these shop notices there was a postscript: 


“ Notice, therefore, that all members belonging to labor organiza- 
tions may consider themselves discharged.” ; 

In the beginning one very important company which has the 
principal workshop in Providence, R. I., was thought not to be in 
- close communion with the New York houses. In fact, however, 
the Gorham was in harmony but a notice affixed in their shop had 
failed to elicit any expression of sentiment from the men. It was 
discovered that this attitude of indifference by the Gorham com- 
pany was an encouragement to the strikers. The Gorham therefore 
decided on being more explicit and forcing their employés to a 
decision of some kind. Accordingly the following notice was hung 
up in their shop: 

“Having evidence that a certain labor organization has for weeks 
past been attempting to interfere with that perfect freedom with which 
we have for a long series of years managed our business, we hereby 
give notice that for our own protection and that of our independent 
employés whom they have attempted to coerce and whom we believe 
to be in a very large majority, our works will be closed against all 
members of this organization on and after Saturday, April 23, at 5 
o'clock p. m. Therefore all members of said labor organization are 
hereby discharged. Any man desiring to return to work can do so by 
severing his connection with said organization and assuring us that 
he is a free man. We also give notice that any man in our employ 
will be protected by us in the enjoyment of that perfect freedom of 
action that has already been accorded to all associated with us. 


“GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY.” 


This notice did not succeed in bringing out any members of 
organizations ; but in some private way the management discovered 
a few persons whom they considered mischief breeders, and dis- 
missed them ; thereupon others came forward and threw up their 
membership, and surrendered their district charter, and the 
Gorham establishment was now free and clear of all disturbing 
elements, and able to act in concert with other manufacturers. 

There seems, indeed, to have been much uncertainty, notwith- 
standing the printed notice, as to what the employés really required 
from their employers in relation to organizations. As before mén- 
tioned, the men of any one shop, or of any one department ina 
shop, having alleged grievance, cou!d declare a strike, and receive 
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their strike allowances from other branches in the very same shop, 
or from other shops continuing at work, and by this method harass 
employers with a succession of petty strikes and forced settlements, 
small in detail but large in sum total. The employers seem to 
have asserted this in good faith, as a piece of dexterous and 
successful skirmishing. The men, on the other hand, deny that 
there was any such premeditated practice, and instance shops in 
“which the union membership was comparatively small. This was 
especially the case in the Gorham shop, and yet the whole body of 
employés were ordered up to purge themselves of the charge of 
belonging to an organization. The employers, as a body, undoubt- 
edly objected to their men organizing, and so facilitating strike 
operations. Tiffany & Co.’s posted notice was to the effect : 

“This is a free shop, and will only employ free men, to whom work 
and protection are offered. All men desiring piece-work will call at 
office.” 

Piece-work had been at one time the rule in the trade, which 

_ seems reasonable, seeing that there is, especially in chasing and 
other ornamentation, a good deal of taste, and many little tricks of 
handicraft. The men themselves had, however, asked to be put on 
fixed wages by which earnings were more nearly equalized, and 
thereby the average of wages was about $18 or $20 a week, though 
a few realized $25, or even occasionally $30. 

The employers shop rule had one result which provoked some 
discussion among the men. The board of strikers and arbitration 
of D. A. 49 are reported to have advised their men to obey the 
terms of the notice, which implied throwing aside their adhesion 
to their union where it existed. The chairman of the board says 
this was only partially true — the intention being that the men at 
work might declare off “and so keep their places,” which would be 
better than all being “out” at once. This, if truly reported, looks 
more to a policy of deception than a high principled assertion of 
right. 

A meeting of manufacturers both of New York city and other 
places was held at the Everett House in New York, April 27, at 
which it was settled to extend the Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which the nucleus had already been formed. 

A hearty friend to the rights of workers and a pronounced advo- 
cate of the Knights of Labor, both in their acts and principles, 
affirmed that the action of the employers at this crisis was nothing 
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less than a criminal conspiracy, “otherwise there must be one law 
for employers and another for employés.” An attempt of employ-_ 

ers to deprive their men of their right to organize and discharging 
them for exercising that right, must certainly be as illegal as the 
ordering of a strike by an organization of workmen. 

It was stated in the public press that the chief men of D. A. 49, 
had taken competent advice on this subject which was against the 
employers’ action and rendered them liable to indictment. 

The State Board Arbitration Commission now interfered, May 
23, with a view to adjusting differences. They held asitting May 24, 
at which the Knights of ‘Labor and various labor unions attended, 
but the manufacturers declined to appear in answer to the commis- 
sioners’ summons or to accept arbitration. They simply declared 
that there wasnothing to arbitrate. The statements of those. present 
were taken, and the commission then adjourned until a course of 
action could be arranged. At a second sitting of the Board, June 
1, preceded by summons to all the parties concerned; Messrs. 
- Tiffany, the Whiting Company, Dominick & Hoff and other manu- 
facturers were present attended by counsel, also the labor organi- 
zations. The Board after useless effort to induce a friendly con- 
ference, decided that there had been a lock-out, which established 
a premise for the Board’s right to intervene. 

The Board took evidence from the manufacturers and from lead- 
ing employés which established the facts of the difference between 
_ the parties, the taking on of apprentices, the men organizing as 
Knights of Labor, and the result was that the State Arbitration 
Commissioners coulddo nothing more. They closed theinquiry for 
the present, advising a conference of committees representing both 
sides. a 

Conferences were had as recommended, but without result, for 
although many of the workmen had resumed work and others were’ 
willing to do so, the chasers as a body, refused to give up their 
membership as Knights, and so were not accepted by the objecting 
employers. 

Matters continued in this unsatisfactory condition until the 
middle of June, when at a meeting of silversmiths it was resolved 
to make a general attempt in the several shops to settle up 
the difficulty and to resume work even if they had to give up their 
membership as Knights. This measure was tried by most of the 
workmen, the “chasers” alone standing out. The various manu- 
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facturers replaced those who applied, requiring from each employé 
an agreement that they should not belong to any K. of L. organi- 
‘zation while at work in the several shops. This action was not 
collective, it was individual in character, the oldest and best men 
continuing out longest, while the “ chasers,” as they had been the 
first to take action, were also tardiest in their submission. 

By the end of June the lock-out was ended, all the workmen 
having either resumed their old places or changed. around to other 
shops. The employers had won a fight which had been mainly 
for the purpose of antagonizing the influence of the Knights of 
Labor. 

Six strikes reported; all unsuccessful ; 456 workers ‘engaged, of 
whom 5 lost positions ; loss in wages, $66,498 ; loss to union, $16,400. 
Cause — number of apprentices ; duration— one, 21 days; one, 60 
days; one, 86 days. To other questions, no answers. 


STABLEMEN. 


One strike reported; successful; for increase of wages. No 
answers to questions. 


STAGE DRIVERS. 


The Fifth avenue stage line is almost a private corporation. It 
was started with the purpose of keeping the car track away from 
Fifth avenue to the damage of the property and comfort on that 
elegant and wealthy thoroughfare. The horses are good animals, 
the stages are roomy and commodious, make short trips and are 
only used by those residing on the avenue or in the adjacent streets. 
The men got fair wages, but were dissatisfied at working over 12 
hours. This being represented to the company, they made arrange- 
ments to meet the men’s demands. The rumor got abroad that a 
tie-up had been threatened, but the managers said that was not so 
and that the concessions had been made after very brief delay and 
without any threats or expressions of discontent. 

On the same line there was another trouble which was rather a 
bit of comedy than a practical grievance. 

No. 1563. This was a strike of stage drivers on the Fifth avenue 
transportation line. The managers having instituted a line for the 
accommodation of the elite and to do away with the awful probability 
of a car track on Fifth avenue, wished to place the external of their 
stage line on a basis with which the most fastidious resident or traveler 
could not find fault. Solid comfort was good, but appearances could 
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~ not be neglected; therefore the company ordered tall hats, or stove- 

. pipes, at a cost of $3.75 each. The men refused and struck against the 
novelty. Their demand in the matter of costume was “go as you 
please.” The investment was a dead loss, but the plan was abandoned © 
and the strike was a success. 

- One strike reported; successful; 90 men engaged; loss in wages, 
£80; loss to employers, $700. Cause, obnoxious uniforms; 1 day; no 

_ other answers. 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTY PERS. 


Three strikes reported, all successful; 18 persons engaged 3 loss 
in wages, $696. Cause of strikes: One, rival organizations; 2 to 
assist compositors; duration, 31 days. To other questions, no 
answers. 


STOREMEN. 


Hight strikes reported; unsuccessful; 443 engaged in strike, of 
whom 20 lost positions; loss in wages, $30,752.50; loss to 

employers, $65,000. * 
Duration: One-half day, 1; 10 days, 1; 7 days, 1; 17 days, URE 
days, 1; 28 days, 1; 38 days, 1 

Causes: Three, refusal to handle boycotted coal; 1, successful ; 2, 
unsuccessful; 190 engaged; 20 lost positions; loss of wages, $12,250. 

Refusal to handle boycotted coal and freight, 3; unsuccessful; 33 
engaged; loss in wages, $5,022.50. 

Refusal to handle boycotted freight, 3; unsuccessful; number 
engaged, 220; loss in wages, $13,180. To other questions, no 
answers. 

SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 

One strike ; compromised ; 72 persons engaged; 8 lost positions; 
loss in wages, $10,000; cost to union, $2,166.57; duration of strike, 
41 days; cause, shop rules and regulations; no other answers. 


No. 170. The employers, a New York city firm, say that the cause of 
strike was “shop rule and regulations.” The employés say “the firm 
trying to reduce the price on piece-work, finding the men resist, tried 
to enforce obnoxious regulations.” The “remarks” of the employés 
say: “ By all appearance the surgical instrument makers are suffering 
severely under the competition with the European manufacturers, 
especially Germany. Their goods have been and are often offered for 
sale as cheap as the price paid here on piece-work. We have been 
trying to find out how this is possible; the custom house duty on 
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surgical instruments is said to be 40 per cent. In several instances 
we have been successful where importers of surgical instruments had 
made false statements regarding the value of instruments they imported, but 
are at present unable to detect and follow up any infringement on the 
government. We hardly believe the Bureau of Labor Statistics or 
government has the power to prevent any importer or manufacturer 
from making false statements concerning the value of a surgical 
instrument, unless it be controlled by the workmen in cooperation 
with the manufacturers having a person of their choice in the custom 
house to examine the instruments that are imported.” 


A lengthy correspondence passed between employers and employés 
in this case, by which it appeared that the differences between the 
parties arose from the employés going out for beer. This the firm 
tried to check by fixing a beer hour in the afternoon and forenoon, 
which was announced by steam whistle. To this the men objected 
as interfering with their independence and obliging them to drink 
when they were not thirsty. There was not the slightest sugges- 
tion by the firm that the men abused the privilege or misconducted 
themselves, but the firm considered the going out an interruption 
to business and breach of shop discipline. The employés insisted 
that beer was an article of necessity to counteract the effect of gas 
and miasma caused by chemicals used in the business, and insisted 
on their right to take it as and when needed. Thereupon 72 out of 
90 men struck. The union denies the “strike” and calls it a 
“lock-out.” The union took the matter up and endeavored to force 
the employers to a more liberal view of their employés’ rights as 
free men and citizens. The firm, however, declined their inter- 
mediation. The shop rules must be obeyed. A question now 
arose as to the taking back of those whose places had been filled 
- and the discharge of the new hands. To this the employers would 
not submit; besides the dull season had set in and they had no 
need of somany employés. The result was that some were taken 
back, others were left outside, and the difference died out, the rules 
being observed. i 

No. 170. Employers say: Obedient to request in your circular letter 
dated April 18, 1887 (Blank 170); we add a history of the strike, with 
copies and translations of correspondence. 

Previous to the posting up in our factory of the following letter to 
our foreman we had heard no complaint and we were notaware that 
any dissatisfaction existed in our factory. 


t 
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[ Translation. ] 
New Yorx, March 5, 1887. 
We beg that you will see to it, that the following rule, which we 
have introduced long ago here in New York, be also observed in the 
steam shop : 
It is permitted to get beer only ab 9 a.m. and 3°. mw. (the noon hour, 


of course, excepted). (Firm signatures.) 
ir i 8. 


On March 8, we received the following communication : 


[ Translation. | 
In reference to an order, which has been posted in different places 
in the shop determining a certain recess for getting beer and drinking, 


_ it was resolved, at a meeting of the workingmen of above firm, to ask 


the firm of —————-—— to reconsider said rule and to annul it. As 
it is not our intention to drink in an intemperate or time wasting 
manner, and still do not want to be restricted to a certain time in 
which to do so, we apply to you to grant said request. Anticipating 

a kind answer we sign 


THE WORKMEN OF THE FIRM. 

To this we made reply : 

New Yorx, March 8, 1887. 

Dear Sirs.—We are sorry that our well-meant desire in reference 
to a fixed time for getting beer has not been understood. : 

It is so necessary, that a certain rule and order shall exist in every 
factory, and that is, we think, also your wish; besides, is it not better 
for you? 

We understand that this rule exists generally in nearly all fac- 
tories of the city, and we are told that, generally speaking, oxen ody, 
is satisfied. 

For years it has been our wish to introduce this system in our 
factory in Williamsburgh (Brooklyn, E. 'D.). We find that this 
arrangement pleases every one here in New York, where it was intro- 
duced long ago, and we are firmly convinced that you will be well 
pleased with the rule after you have got used to it. 

We certainly would not attempt to cause you any discomfort — 
have we not on the contrary always tried i treat you in a ene 
manner? 

We trust that when you consider this matter calmly, you will 
agree with us. * 
Yours respectfully, ete. 


ya f 
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[ T'ranslation. | 
Drar Strs.—In answer to your favor of the 8th inst., addressed to 
the workmen of the firm of —— , we inform you that we 
have quit work this morning at 10.30 on account of the discharge of 


several workmen, who were to be curtailed in our previously enjoyed 
free movements. 

Dear sirs, this has certainly not been done, because we find such 
great pleasure in the enjoyment of beer, but in consideration of the 
limitation of our personal liberty, and also other preceding cases of 
reduction of wages of different colleagues. 

For, dear sirs, the consumption of beer is secondary with us; but, 
what always was our principal aim, that we have held the renown of 
the firm of -—————— high, through the furnishing of good and 
‘correct instruments, and that workmen who devote their whole 
strength to fulfill their duty completely, must enjoy liberties which | 
have not yet harmed the firm. 

You mention that you have always tried to treat with us in a 
friendly manner, so we have established a union for the purpose to 
lift up and assist the business, which certainly could only be of benefit 
to the firm; still we have made the sad experience that our committees 
were finished off with nice. words and our union ignored. 

Exists there a higher aim in humane society? Does not the pros- 
perity of a people consist in the welfare of the workingmen and their 
families ? 

You speak of the friendly manner in which you have met us, but 
have never thought to care for our personal sanitary welfare, notwith- 
standing all complaints which have been heard almost daily. 

Have the gentlemen, perhaps, ever experienced the sufferings which 
we have always been subjected to in the shops, and often were forced 
to disperse the bad smells of gases and miasmas which fill the whole 
building, by means of a refreshing drink? 

Had you formerly sought not only to use our strength, but also 
to retain it through kindly intercourse, then we to-day would not 
have to mention so insignificant a question as that about beer. 

For the end of our resolution we would like to inform the gentle- 
men, that their interests as well as ours lie in working only with 
members of the union and with such who have the firm will to do their 
whole duty in the interests of the firm as in ours, which is just; and 
warn the gentlemen not to consider our existing differences as if we 
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had quit work on account of so insignificant a cause, as the drinking 


of beer, because in that event, we shall find means and ways to defend _ 


our interests before the public in conformity with the truth. 

We are also determined to guard the interests of our colleague and to 
stand fast until these differences have been satisfactorily removed on 
your part. 


The firm replied as follows: 


[ Copy. ] 
New Yor, March 10, 1887. 

GerntLemMEN.— Your letter dated yesterday has been received and in 
reply would say, that we expect our employés now and in the future, 
to observe rules which we find it necessary to make. 


Yours respectfully, ete. 


Shortly after, a committee of the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn 
‘called upon us and March 14, 1887, we wrote to their® secretary 
as follows : 

Dear Siz.— We have considered the matter concerning the dis-- 
charged employés, and in answer would say that, although we do not 
say that we will not reemploy some of them, we can make no promise 
that we will reemploy all of them. 

Yours respectfully, ete. 


We received reply: 

Brooxtyn, March 17, 1887. 

Dear Sirs.— Your letter to hand and laid before the committee, for 
which accept thanks for your favor. Caer. 

Tam further instructed to ask your firm to be more explicit in the 
matter. 

In the first place you must take into consideration one fact, that the 
men in your New York shop had no grievance, and only quit work by 
order of their union. Are those the men you speak of as not taking 
back? 

On the question of the men in Brooklyn, I would say that the com- 
mittee acknowledges your right to make, such rules as the firm deem 
proper during working hours, provided said rules are not tyrannical. 


On the previous inquiry, are those the men whom you say you won’t 
take back ? 
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As a friend of the firm I would say, don’t discriminate, but take all 
parties back, they agreeing to abide by the rules of the firm, as 
experience has taught that employers have nothing to gain by 
antagonizing labor. 

Respectfully, ete. 


To this we replied: 
[ Copy. | 
New York, March 18, 1887. 

Szcrerary C. L. Untony.— We thank you for your favor of yester- 
day’s date and shall do our best to answer clearly all inquiries con- 
“ained in it. 

When you and the other gentlemen of the committee called upon 
us, and when we wrote you our last letter, we did not have in mind 
either all the men who left our store-shop or all the men who were — 
discharged from our Brooklyn shop, but merely wished to reserve for 
ourselves the right to decline to take back such from either or both 
shops for whom we had no use. 

Since then, there has been a perceptible slacking off of trade, and 
we are not ina position to take all men back, even if they should 
want to come. 

One man from the New York shop has since called upon us and 
informed us that he is not coming back, and three of our Brooklyn 
men have called, had their accounts settled, and have taken work in 
other shops. 

This is a personal liberty we have never denied our workmen, 
namely: to seek employment elsewhere, whenever they may find it to 
their advantage, and, having accorded such rights to others and 
being perfectly satisfied and having parted amicably with these, our 
former workmen, we think we should be accorded the same right, to 
reemploy only the men we require. 

The summer and dull trade is before us; perhaps weewould have 
kept our men, had they not struck work, thereby accumulating stock 
which we do not require, but can not afford to do so now. 

Any workman, for whom we can not find work now, need not feel 
himself aggrieved, because the fact of his having worked in our 
factory will make it easy for him to obtain employment at other shops 
in the trade, as some of those who went on strike have already done, 
as we have mentioned before. 

We do not consider our rule which caused the strike a tyrannical 
one, and this we believe your committee acknowledges. 


i 
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We trust that you took pains to investigate the three items of 
. alleged reductions, and. found what we told you, when we met your 
committee, was true and that we made no attempts to mislead or 
misinform you in any way. 


Yours very respectfully, etc., 
eee’ 


April 11, 1887, we received a call from committee of Central Labor | 
Union including three of our men, and afew days later received 
following letter : 

| Translation. | 
; Brooxtyn, April 13, 1887. 

As a result of the conference held between the representatives of 
the firm of and the committee of the Central Labor 
Union, as also the Surgical Instrument Makers, a_ meeting of the 
striking workmen of above mentioned firm was held to-day» 

At this meeting, the committees which had conferred with the firm 
reported and following final resolution was adopted 


of 
unanimously : 

We, all the striking workmen of , declare ourselves 
ready to return im corpora, under the conditions (inclusive of all 


existing situations, for wages and prices for piece-work) as such have 
existed until the time of the Ist of March, 1887, but only after all 
men who have remained at work, and all who have since been taken, 
are discharged. 

We request the firm to let us know in writing what resolution they 
have come to, or whether they prefer to settle the affair with a 
committee. 

Respectfully. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

We replied: 
é New York, April 14, 1887. 
The Executive Committee : 

GrnTLEMEN.— Your communication of 13th inst. is received. A dis- 
cussion of your resolution would be useless, because we have given 
our decided and final answer to the committee of the Central Labor 
Union and your committee when we stated that we positively would not 
discharge the men now in our employ, and we can now only repeat what 
we said then. 

Yours respectfully. 
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We received reply: 
| Translation. | 


Brooxtyn, April 16, 1887. 


Your answer to our resolution of the 13th inst. is in our hands, 
and we note that you insist upon not discharging the workmen who 
remained at work and the new ones. 

We can only reply, that the duty and the necessity of such, as 
members of a large central body, command us to hold fast to this one 
demand from our side. 

Understand us, gentlemen, that it is neither pride nor assumption, 
as is usually judged of the workingman, it is the consequence for 
self-preservation, founded upon a basis of right. 

There are 72 workmen with their families, among them those who 
for many years, have used their strength and skill not only for their 
living, but also in the interests of the firm; the same have contributed, 
through their knowledge, to the growth of the business and to its 
renown. ; 

These workmen have used up their capital in the same, used it 
through wearing out of their strength, and if the circumstances per- 
mitted it, to replace the waste of strength by a saved penny for times 
of need, or through speculation, still this was not possible for all, one 
being prevented by sickness, the other by strong increase of family. 

The state of things of the present, brought on by the mistakes of 
badly governed politics in this country, have forced the workingmen 
to form a union, in order to help one another, and that must be a 
worthless man who does not recognize his value, and who does not 
invest his capital under the interest rate, to which the laws and the 
wisdom of man entitles him. 

The gentlemen will see, that it is not incorrect for workingmen to 
belong to a union, and that as such we also have duties, that a firm 
should give such men, above all, confidence whe prove: that they 
deserve it, for we act in the one case as we do in the other. 

Finally we ask the members of the firm to receive a committee 
Thursday, April 19th, at 12 o’clock noon, or to fix a time, in case you 
are prevented to do so at above time. 

Tn the name of the striking workmen. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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We replied: 
New Yors, April 18, 1887. 


The Executive Committee : 

GenrLtemen.— We are in receipt of yours of the 16th instant. Our. 
resolution not to discharge the men now in our employ is final and will 
not be changed; still, we are willing to see the committee, and the 
members of the firm will be at their office, 107 Park Row, at noon, 
Thursday, April 19, 1887, for that purpose. 

Yours respectfully. 
(Signed) — —_-—_—. * 


We met the committee April 19th and 21st, and made the following 
agreement, verbally: 

Beer rule to be enforced. Rule signs to be removed and the steam- 
whistle at 9 and 3 o’clock to be discontinued. All men to be taken 
back, who wish to come, except and the others 
who have taken work to be withdrawn, except — He is to 
remain in the Boerum street shop. No demonstrations to be- made on 
either side. 

The workmen returned to work, April 25, but went for beer as 
formerly, at other times than those set down in the rule. 

We sent word to the factory, that there evidently was some mis- 
understanding, and asked a committee to call upon us. 

Next morning the men did not return to work, and we received a 
call from a committee, asking us to sign the following: 


[ Translation. ] 
Brooxiyy, April, 26, 1887. 

After we returned yesterday morning at 8 o’clock, in order and 
according to agreement, quietly and without demonstrations, we took 
up our work, relying upon the word of the firm according to 
agreement in the last meeting, but came to the conclusion last night, 
after we had completed the day without any breaking of an agreement 
that you sought to put difficulties in our way, which proves to us that 
you do not wish to do what you have promised us. 

This proof we have received through» Mr. in the shop, 
who spoke with several members of the committee about reports from 
the store : 

Dear Sirs.— We are sorry that such things occur, but we are ready, 
all as one, and one for all, to guard our rights as men, and in order 
that no more misunderstandings may occur, we have set up the follow- 
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ing five points, upon which we must stand, and request the gentlemen 
if they accept it, to sign. 

1. The wages, as also prices for piece-work, remain as they were 
until March 1, 1887, in future; however, if it should become necessary 
to make reductions here and there, we request the firm to confer with 
the standing committee. 

2. Tools must be furnished by the firm, or, if made by the work- 
men, the time must be paid him according to his wages. 

3. All men who remained at work, and all new men engaged during 
the strike, must unconditionally be discharged (excepting the rubber- 

men and the engineer). 

4. We demand that beer drinking be allowed every man in thie 
shop, according to his requirements; drunkenness and neglect of 
work through the same, the firm has the right to chide, or if neces- 
sary, to punish by dismissal. 

5. We demand that all the striking workmen be taken back. 

We ask the firm to decide about these five points by 4 pv. m. to-day, 
and to at once notifiy us. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Of the Striking Workmen of 


We, in reply, at once told the committee that we could not accept 
any of their five conditions. 
We soon after received the following letter: 


Brooxtyn Cenrrat Lazsor Union, 
67 Myrrie Srreet, Brooxtyn, April 26, 1887. } 

Sirs.— It’s strange that such a misunderstanding should take place 
between the firm and the employés as what has taken place. 

One thing the Central Labor Union is certain of, that the men have 
a just cause and will most certainly sustain them to the bitter end if 
it takes a year. 

We must certainly look at it on your part as playing a double game 
which the union will not stand, and therefore demand that the firm 
comply with the verbal agreement entered into between the firm and 
the executive board of the Surgical Instrument Makers in a reasonable 
time, say 48 hours, or else stronger measures may be adopted to force 
the firm to keep its agreement as previously mentioned. 

An early reply looked for. 

Respectfully yours. 
(Signed) 
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We replied: 

\ New York, April 27, 1887. 
Secretary Central Labor Union: 

Dear Sir.— Your favor of yesterday’s date is received. The part 
of. the verbal agreement in reference to which the committee claim to 
have misunderstood us, was that we would remove the signs in the 
factory which gave the “beer rules,” and that we would discontinue 
the whistling at 9 a. m. and 3p. m., but that the beer rule was to be 
obeyed nevertheless. 

_As on the first day, the rule was broken, we at once notified the 
committee that there was evidently a misunderstanding and requested 
them to call upon us. 

Before the committee called, the men had struck work again. 

The committee called in the afternoon and presented demands, 5 in 
number, some touching altogether new points, which we could Gh 
agree to, and so informed them. 

Yours respectfully. — 


(Firm’s signature.) 


After several conferences with committees we agreed to take all 
back that would apply individually for work, excepting three men, 
whom we named, and on May 19, 1887, the workmen, with the excep- 
tion of these three and a few who had obtained permanent places 
elsewhere, returned to work. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ts A 


New Yorx Counry. 


»a@ member of the firm of 
being duly sworn, says that the statements above made by him, as 
also the copies and translations, are truthfully made to his best 
knowledge and belief. 


Sworn to before me this } 
23d day of June, 1887. 


fea Tuomas Kinverr, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


SUSPENDER MAKERS. 


One strike reported ; unsuccessful ; 40 persons engaged : loss in 
wages, $1,700; duration, 29 days; cause, reduction of wages. No 
other answers. 


oo 
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TATLORS. 


One strike and boycott; 4 boycotts ; 3 boycotts successful, 2 
pending ; 52 engaged, 17 of whom lost positions ; cost to union, 
$26. Duration, 1 strike and boycott pending ; 1 boycott pending, 
2 boycotts 21 days each; 1 boycott 14 days. Causes, refusal to 
recognize union rules 1; employment of non-union men 4. 


; TANNERS. 
One strike. reported ; unsuccessful; 9 engaged, who lost posi- 
tions ; cause, reduction of wages. No other answers. 


TELEGRAPHERS. 
One strike; successful ; cause, increase of hours. No other 
answers. 


TERRA COTTA WORKERS. 


This is not a very extensive industry in this State, but it grows 
with taste and the general demand for decoration. Numerically 
weak as the trade is, there are enough for a strike. The story is 
told in the following: 

One strike; unsuccessful; 98 workers engaged, of whom 10 lost 
positions; loss in wages, $1,100; duration, 5 days; cause of strike, 
" increase of wages and discharge of committee. ; 

No. 1090. Employer remarks: “So far as this company is aware, the 
immediate cause of the strike was as follows: The last of May a con- 
vention was held of delegates from the terra cotta works of New 
York, Chicago and Perth Amboy, at which a schedule of wages was 
drawn up by the delegates, calling for an average advance of about 
18 per cent. in all departments. The employés were informed that the 
managers of the three companies would consider the matter and 
return an answer as soon as possible. Before such an answer was 
returned, on the last day of June, owing to work being a little more 
slack, 11 men, including 4 union men, were laid off by the company. 
A demand was made by some of the employés that these 4 men 
should be taken back. This was refused, and a part of the men 
struck. No trouble was found in securing new men, and if the 
strikers had not returned to work on the date named their places 
would have been filled in a few days. None of the foremen and 
none of the skilled help struck.” 

55 
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THEATRICAL EMPLOYES. 
One strike reported; successful; 4 persons engaged. No other 
answers. a 
TIN CAN MAKERS. 
Four strikes reported ; 1 successful, 3 unsuccessful; 186 workers 
- engaged ; loss in wages, $860; 1 boycott pending; duration, 4 days 
2; causes, reduction of wages, 1; increase of wages, 1; refusal to 
recognize union rules, 1; increase of wages, 1. No other answers. 


TINWARE — (Stampep). 


One strike reported ; successful; 100 engaged; cause, reduction 
of wages. No other answers. 


TORPEDO MAKERS. 


One strike reported; unsuccessful ; 20 engaged, 6 of whom lost 
places; loss in wages, $25; duration, 2 days. Cause,, Saturday 
half-holiday. 

This was a juvenile strike last May, by a lot of youngsters in a 
toy torpedo factory in Brooklyn. A Saturday half-holiday was 
their objective point. This demand was not acceded to; but the 
employers remarked: 

No. 1161. “The hands refused to work at 7 o’clock in the morning 
already. If they had waited until noon, and if they had worked until 
that time, they would undoubtedly have got the half-holiday. The 
hands that put the strike in force were all under 20 years of age.” 

The case was taken out of the ordinary run of strikes, by pro- 
eeedings before the local justice in Hast New York. The employers 
charged certain forward youths with conspiracy to disturb the 
peace and stop the work of the fireworks factory. The’relatives of 
the accused lads retorted by a charge of employing children under 
legal age and so violating the code; the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children having been notified took the case in hand 
and carried it to conviction. The employers were fined $20 on ane 
complaint, with others pending, while the boys charged with con- 
spiracy were reprimanded. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. . 


One strike; successful. Cause: Increase of wages. No other 
alswers. 
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UNDERWEAR. 

Two strikes reported; 1 successful, 1 unsuccessful; 30 persons 
engaged, of whom 10 lost places; loss in wages, $30. Duration: 
One, } day; 1, 3 days. Causes: Increase of wages; 20 engaged ; 
discharge of employé; 30 engaged; 10 lost positions. No other 
answers. 

A Brooklyn manufacturing company were the employers in a 
case that called for investigation. It appeared that twenty girls 
were employed in trimming ladies’ garments, at a weekly salary of 
$5. They then demanded an increase of $1 a week, and the pro- 
prietor gave it. The following week, however, he began discharg- 
ing them, two at a time, and filling their places with new and 
inexperienced hands. On the following Saturday the girls went on 
strike in a body. | 

State Commissioner Donovan was called in to arbitrate, if pos- 
sible, but he found that he could not make any satisfactory arrange- 
ments. It was alleged that the proprietor of the concern was 
making at least $40 a week from the services of each of the girls, 
to whom he paid in no case more than $6 a week. The girls had 
other grievances, in the management of the factory, the atmosphere 
of which was so charged with gas as to be unbearable, which had, 
it was said, contributed toward the death of one of the young 
employés. The girls worked 10 hours a day, with. only half an 
hour for lunch. It was complained that the manager refused to 
turn on the steam, when they were so cold and shivering that 
they could hardly work. 

No. 1829. Employers remark: “Since the strike above referred to, 
we were obliged to discharge one of the strikers for an infringement 
of our rules, whereupon the rest of the strikers demanded that she 
be reinstated. On the demand being met with a refusal they walked 
out, taking with them 9 recruits. The places were filled immediately, 
and to our material advantage, as we expertenced little or no trouble 
teaching new hands, and found them more attentive to their duties. 
The walk-out occurred on October 15th, and by the 18th of October 
we succeeded in filling the vacancies so caused. There was no dimi- 
nution in the volume of work turned out, but, to the contrary, it was 
increased about 10 per cent. under the new and inexperienced hands. 
We could not suggest any act of the Legislature, or law that might be 
enacted, that could bring about a different result in this particular 


case.” 
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USHERS. 


One strike; unsuccessful; 8 engaged in strike. Cause: Objec- 

tion to.a fine. : 
VARNISHERS. 

Nine strikes reported, 4 of which were successful, 1 compromised, 
4 unsuccessful ; 386 workmen engaged of whom 108 lost positions ; 
loss in wages, $14,667.25; cost to union, $305; estimated gain in 
year’s wages, $6,188 ; loss to employers, $10,000. 

Durations of strikes: One-half day, 1; 1 day, 1; 2 days, 1; 14 days, 
2; 16 days, 1; 20 days, 1; 39 days, 1. 

Causes of strikes: Increase of wages, 7; 3 unsuccessful; engaged, 
106; 4 successful; engaged, 130. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 1; engaged, 120; loss to 
employers, $10,000; loss in wages, $9,000; unsuccessful. 

Obnoxious rules, 1; successful. ‘ 

No. 264. This was a strike for increase of wages from $2.50 to $3. 
The work was on one of the great city buildings. Thé employer — 
remarks: “Wages being paid to men when they struck were the union 
wages. The men thought to force an unjust increase, as the time in 
which work to be finished was very short. Resolute stand was taken 
against compromise of any kind. Men went to work of their own 
accord.” 

VASELINE WORKERS. 

One strike; unsuccessful ; 79 engaged ; all lost positions ; loss 
in wages, $3,950; loss to employers, $15,000, duration 30 days. 
Cause, sympathy with coal handlers. 

Last February the Chesebrough Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn sent the following communication to the Mayor of 
Brooklyn. 


“We would call your attention to the fact that our works are 
practically in a state of siege, the few faithful men remaining in our 
employ being intimidated and threatened with injury, and even death 
if they continue in our employ. To protect our men, we are obliged 
to lodge the greater part of them in the factory, and have their meals 
furnished them. I respectfully ask you to provide us with adequate 
police protection, as at present it is insufficient, and our works are in 
danger and our men exposed to injury. Without any grievances as 
to wages or otherwise, our men deliberately struck work in a bedy. 
To this, I have no objection to offer, as I consider that they have a 

‘perfect right to do as they choose, but I respectfully present that it 
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is not lawful for them to threaten and intimidate the remainin @ faith- 
ful ones. Please take notice, that et case of damage we shall hold the 
city of Brooklyn responsible to us.’ 

No. 28. Employers in their remarks give the ae from the 
New York Evening Post as fairly representing the state of affairs: 
“Soon after the coal handlers’ s'rike began, the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company of Brooklyn, found themselves short of coal. The 
company had a contract with one of the coal companies to deliver 
coal to them as fast as it was wanted. The contract had a clause in 
it by which the coal men could refuse to fulfill it in case of a strike. 
This the coal company took advantage of and Mr. Chesebrough was 
notified that the coal would not be delivered. Not being willing to 
shut down the works and throw the hands out of employment, the 
company caused burners to be placed in position under the furnaces, 
for the purpose of burning oil. This was done, and for some time 
oil was used as fuel in place of coal. 

“This method was very expensive, costing $120 per day, where coal 
would only cost $40, and the company tried to get coal by some 
means while the coal men were unable to keep to their contract. 
The coal people said that they could load the coal well enough, but 
they were unable to get boats to carry it. Mr. Chesebrough then 
looked around for a boat; he succeeded in getting a canal boat whose 
owner agreed to carry the coal to the company’s dock for $1.50 per 
ton, the former price being 25 cents. The boat was sent over to New 
Jersey and loaded. Then it was taken to the company’s dock at the 
foot of Commerce street, Brooklyn. Men were sent to unload 
it, but were not allowed to do so. The neighborhood where the 
boat lay was an exceedingly rough one, and a large crowd of 
striking longshoremen, coal heavers, etc., gathered and by threats 
and intimidations prevented the coal from being discharged. Mr. 
Chesebrough was unwilling to risk any lives, and so for a 
short time the unloading was stopped. In a day or two it 
was found that the ice had broken a hole in the boat, and 
the pumps had to be kept going in order to prevent her from sinking. 
Mr. Chesebrough was determined to put hands enough at work to 
unload enough coal to bring the hole in the boat above water, and 
gave orders to that effect. Among all his employés, there was only 
one man-who had courage enough to face the consequences, and go 
down on the dock to rig the derrick for hoisting. The men in the 
factory then notified Mr. Chesebrouzh that they would not work 
‘scab’ coal, and if he persisted in unloading the coal, they would go 
out on strike.. Mr. Chesebrough asked them if they intended stopping 
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work and putting a number of peopie out of employment because he \ 
" was trying to get coal to keep them at work. They said that they 
were afraid to continue work, as a strike had been ordered. In a 
letter sent to the company, they said that they had no grievances, but _ 
were ordered out, and must go. On the other hand, if they continued | 
work, they said, it would be dangerous to life. 

“Mr. Chesebrough then said that he was going to work his 
factory, and would not submit to dictation. New men were hired in 
the places of the old, and they were armed and protected. A number 
of them were fed and lodged at the factory, not leaving the place at 
any time. Two of the new hands had been attacked during this time, — 
and Mr. Chesebrough called upon the mayor for protection for his 
men. A protest was made against this by the strikers, saying that 
there was no danger, and that protection was unnecessary. To refute | 
this, the statement of the men in writing was shown, and the neces-_ 
sary protection was given. The men were ordered to go to work and 
unload the coal at all hazards, and the factory was put ta work with 
the new hands and a few of the old hands who had remained faithful. 
The factory is now running in fair shape, but as the new men are 
inexperienced, work is somewhat behind, but the new men are gradu- 
ally improving in their work. 

“When the strike was declared off by District Assembly No. 49, 
a committee of the old men waited upon Mr. Chesebrough, and 
demanded that the old force be taken back in a body. This was 
refused, and the men were told that if they wanted to go’ to work 
again they could apply to the superintendent individually, presenting 
a proper excuse for leaving, and they would be taken back to fill any 
places which might be vacant. In no case, however, would any of the 
new hands be discharged to make room for them. This the .com- 
mittee refused and said, that they must be taken back in a body. 
Mr. Chesebrough asked them if they expected him to shut down his: 
factory at their dictation, keep it closed until such time as they were 
ready to go to. work again, and then open it again and put them to 
work. They said ‘Yes.’ Mr. Chesebrough then told them that they 
were never more mistaken in their lives, and that he should do nothing 
of the kind. The committee then left. He was afterwards waited 
upon by the committees from other organizations, and finally by a 
committee’ from Montauk Association. This committee -told Mr. 
Chesebrough, after he had refused to accede to their terms, that.they 
would make an issue against the company; their manufactures would 
be boycotted by all the associations; their freight should not be | 
handled, and that everything possible should be done by them to 
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force him to give in to his men. He said, however much he might be 
disposed favorably towards them, he was then firmly fixed in his 
mind. His ultimatum was, that under no circumstances would the 
men be taken back in a body, but only on the terms before stated: 
Before he would give in at all, he would close up the factory and go 
out of business. 

“This is the state of affairs at the factory at present. The 
boycott has not yet been put on, and when it is, if at all, the 
company will pay no attention to it. One of the new men was 
assaulted lately by some of the strikers, and badly beaten. Inves- 
tigations were made, and the man who did the assault found. He 
was arrested and brought before a police justice, who held him in 
$300 bail. His case comes up to-morrow, and his counsel will find 
General Catlin arraigned against him, with the firm intention of mak-' 
ing a test case of it. It is the intention of Mr. Chesebrough to press 
this case, to show his new men that no expense or pains will be spared 
to protect them in every possible way.” 


The following is a copy of a letter written by the employés to 
the firm: 
Mr. Robert Chesebrough : 

We, the employés of the Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
acting under instructions of 
to you the following statement: 


, would respectfully submit 


1. We are living in a ward mostly comprised of workingmen and | 
citizens, in which your works are situated, who are in full sympathy 
with us in our present cause. 

9. Your employés went out for no personal grievance. We could 
not tolerate the responsibility to use non-union coal. 

Whereas, If we remain at work the lives of ourselves and families 
would be made miserable and dangerous, and detrimental to your 
interests and ours. Therefore, you will see at a glance the position 
in which we are placed. In consideration, we, therefore, as a com- 
mittee appointed by your employés, would respectfully ask for a con- 
ference, as we think the matter has not been placed before you in the - 
right light. The committee now awaits an answer. 


Yours respectfully. 
EMPLOYES OF CHESEBROUGH COMPANY. 


Nors.—- The conference was granted and the committee received. Their 
demand was, “To be taken back in a body and the new hands discharged 
when the coal strike was declared off by the Knights of Labor.”’ 


\ 
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“The origin of the trouble dates back to the coal and longshore- 
‘men’s strike. The Chesebrough company ran short of coal; to pre- 
vent closing their factory they sent to Weehawken for a lighter load 
of coal. When the coal reached the Long Island shore the pro- 
prietor asked his men to help discharge the lighter and so get the 
coal to the factory. They refused to handle “scab” coal on the 
ground of the assembly’s order. One man only was willing. 
Thereupon Mr. Chesebrough hired non-union help and got his coal 
home. All his employés struck. When the coal strike came to an 
end, the 150 strikers asked for reemployment and demanded the 
discharge of the men newly taken on. This was promptly 
refused as to the discharge of new men ; the taking back of the old ina 
body was also refused; but any man that wished employment was 
welcome to apply singly, standing on his own merits. | 

_ Upon this, members of the Montauk Assembly are reported to 
have threatened a boycott. The whole story is told in the 
employer’s own words; his statement is corroborated by the state- 
ment of the public press generally. 


WAITERS. 


In this calling there were a few strikes and attempts at boycott, 
either for insufficient wages, poor food, hours or other personal 
causes important to the individuals, but not involving grievances 
of general importance. _ 

Attempts at boycott by the union are not uncommon. But as 
they can not easily reach the public, it is a boycott to the exclu- 
sion of help where cause of dissatisfaction has been given by the 
employer. 

- Thirteen strikes reported; 3 successful, 1 doubtful, 9 unsuccessful; 
126 persons were engaged, of whom 98 lost positions; loss in wages, 
$257; cost to union, $400; duration, 1 day each, 13. 

Causes: Refusal to recognize union‘rules, 3; 1 successful, 2 unsuc- 
cessful; 64 engaged, who all lost places; lost wages, $200; cost to 
union, $400. 

Employment of non-union men, 5; 2 successful, 2 unsuccessful, 1 
pending; 28 engaged. 

Increase of wages, 2; 7 engaged, who lost places. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 2; 13 engaged, who lost 
places; loss of wages, $50. 

Obnoxious foreman, 1; 14 engaged, 14 lost places, 
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No. 148. It is a-case worth noting as showing the petty extortions 
to which workers are sometimes subjected from those of their own 
class in brief authority. The employer agreed to employ only union 
men, but violated the agreement by employing a head waiter who had 
been expelled from the union for the following reason: The head 
waiter had been in the employ of a New York’ place of resort. But 
the head waiter did not pay his underlings the regular wages, there- 
fore the union, when he got a new place, undertook to collect from the 
head waiter and to pay off the assistants. This answered for a little 
while, but presently the head waiter levied a tax on his subs, refused 
to employ those who objected to the fraud. The only remedy the union 
had was to boycott the proprietor who persisted in hiring such 
a@ manager. 


WATCH CASE MAKERS. 


One strike; unsuccessful; 81 persons engaged in strike, of whom 
26 lost positions; loss in wages, $3,000; loss to employers, $5,000; 
duration, 21 days; cause of strike, discharge of employés. 


WATCHERS — (Etecrric Lieut). 


One strike reported; unsuccessful; 14 persons engaged ; dura- 
tion of strike, 1 day. Cause, increase of hours. 

No. 1788. A strike of employés in Edison Electric Mluminating 
Company, New York city, took place in August last. The cause 
was additional hours of work —12 hours’ duty instead of 8. 


The employer’s story is as follows: “ Before the strike occurred the 
men were informed that the change would take effect September 1, in 
consequence of which, however, no employé should lose his position, 

_and that any who did not desire to remain under the new conditions 
should be given two weeks time in which to secure another situation, 
and upon leaving would be given a recommendation in accordance 
with their record with the company, and that they would leave with 
the good-will of the company, which only requested a notice of two 
weeks of an ‘intention to quit; instead of which, however, 14 of the 
employés combined and left the engine and boiler-room inside of four 
hours after the notice had been given of the contemplated change. 
When the men left they left about 1,000 horse-power of engine and 
boiler running; without, as they supposed, any one to look after 
them, and the only suggestion I have to make is that action of this 
kind should be made a criminal offense, punishable under the law.” 
No. 743. Schenectady, N. Y., a strike was reported. The employer’s 
remark says: “Four or five men out of one department (where pos- 
56 
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sibly 150 are employed), asked for more pay and were refused imme- 


diately. On their refusing to proceed with their work they were paid 
off. None of those remaining followed their example, and the idea 
that we had a strike was spread by a local paper, which prefers 
sensation to facts.” 


WEIGHERS — (U. S8.). 


One strike reported ; successful; 700 persons engaged ; loss in 
wages, $11,500. 

No. 35. “The strike of weighers was a government affair, as they 
were employed by the United States. This trouble was brought about 
by the longshoremen, we consider. Our employés had no complaint 
against us, and repeatedly said so. They informed us they proposed 
we should fight the Old Dominion Steamship Company, with whom 
the Knights of Labor had a dispute. We naturally would not do 
this. We can not suggest any remedy for such a strike as ours. We | 
fear only bitter experience will teach them the folly of such demands.” 

e 


WIRE WORKERS. 


One strike reported ; successful; 2 persons engaged. Cause, 
obnoxious rules. No other answers. 


WOOD CARVERS. 


Thirteen strikes reported ; 8 successful, 2 compromised, 3 unsuc- 
cessful ; 89 persons engaged; 12 lost places; loss in wages, $1,700 ; 
cost to union, $392; duration of strikes, 2 days 4, 3 days 1, 5 days 
1, 6 days 1, 13 days 1; others not reported. 

Causes of strike: Employment of non-union men 3; 2 compro- 
mised, 1 unsuccessful; 22 engaged; loss in wages, $776; cost to 
union, $29. : 

Increase of wages 1; compromised ; 2 engaged; loss of wages, 
$36 ; cost to union, $12; estimated yearly gain, $100. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours 1; successful. No 
other answers to questions. 


No. 11763. This was a fight against a non-union shop. The 
employer, according to his own story, seems to have stood his ground 
and refused all compromise. He says that some of his men who had 
become unionists left the union voluntarily and returned to his non- 
union shop. He remarks: “No legislation is wanted. The law of 
demand and supply is higher and more. powerful than all legislation, 
to which power both employer and employed must bow.” 
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No. 576. In this case a strike seems to have been mistakenly 
announced. The employer says:: “Last May we reduced to 8 hours at 
the time of the general movement. The majority of the men wished 
to come back to longer hours on account of wages, so the old hours 
were resumed. Some men left on that account, but the majority 
remained. Carvers and others are mixed up in this sort of thing. 
There has been no cessation of work nor formal strike or trouble. 
Nothing more than the usual change of dissatisfied hands, who are 
mostly from other countries. Much of our work is done on contract 
and they suit themselves in the matter of hours, otherwise there has 
been no stoppage of work in five years.” 


WOOD WORKERS. 


Seven strikes reported, 5 of which were successful and 2 com- 
promised ; 208 persons engaged; loss in wages, $1,536; cost to 
union, $12; estimated: gain in year’s wages, $100; loss to employ- 
ers, $1,000; duration, 4 days 1, 1 day 1. 

Causes: Reduction of hours, 3; number engaged, 100; loss of 
wages, $1,500; 2 successful and 1 compromised. 

Employment of non-union men, 3; 2 compromised and 1 unsuc- 
cessful; engaged, 22; loss of wages, $775; cost to union, $24. 

Increase of wages 1; compromised ; 2 engaged; loss of wages, 
$36 ; loss to union, $12; estimated yearly gain, $100. 

Increase of wages and reduction of hours, 1; successful ; 
engaged, 100. 


On the following pages will be found tables giving in detail the 
causes, effects and results of strikes, lock-outs and boycotts: 
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of Labor report. And recognition of Knights of Labor. 4 To November first: 
e Twelve firms report $1,923 — Union reports $1,500 total. 
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BOYCOTTS. 


The boycott as a war measure, has not been resorted to quite as 
frequently in the past as in former years. Two or three years 
ago the boycott was the threatened accompaniment of very many 
strikes, though not so often carried into practice as threatened. 
It is a difficult weapon to handle, seeing that it requires the acqui- 
escence of third parties to make it effective. The decisions of 
courts of law as to its mode of operation have thrown impedi- 
ments in the way of its adoption, and it is permissible to say that 
the boycott action has decreased. 

Out of 1,604 inquiries issued, 250 have answerec 1 ae the 
presumption in reference to which is that only a few got beyond 
the verbal declaration, and had no serious effect; 865 answer 
“no,” and 489 leave the question blank. There were some special 
instances, details of which will be found in the tables and notes 
further on. In the year 1886, there were 163 boycotts, resulting | 
as follows: Nineteen successful, 13 unsuccessful, 7 partly suc- . 
cessful, 11 doubtful, 3 pending, and 110 failed to report result. 

Although under the discouragement of the law courts in this 
State, boycott has not been quite so prevalent as it was two or 
three years back, there have been very many cases of boycott in 
other States of the Union, and not a few threats of boycott in this 
State. With some newly arrived immigrants, the boycott seems 
quite an easy and natural mode of procedure for the redress of 
grievances or the adjustment of differences in opinions. For 
instance one saloon-keeper in New York, who differed with his cus- 
tomers as to the hanging of the Chicago anarchists, was threat- 
ened with boycott by his excitable neighbors. 

It may be remarked that the more advanced thinkers in the ranks 
of labor disapprove of boycott except in extreme cases for which 
no ordinary remedy is attainable. Thus the Central Labor Union 
disapproved of a boycott placed on a well-known manufacturer by 
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an organization as “unjust, arbitrary and uncalled for,” and it 
is not too much to say that the same declaration might most 
justly and appropriately have been made in regard to the rash 
attempt by a few impetuous, if not reckless, self-styled leaders in 
the labor movement, to boycott newspapers of reputation and 
influence for the honest expression of unpalatable truths, or the 
exercise of independent judgment. When, however, the fact is 
recalled that most, if indeed not all, of the newspapers so threatened, 
were paying the union scale of wages to their employés, the action 
of these men appears in anything but a creditable light. 

In a case in Massachusetts, Governor Benjamin F. Butler, 
defending alleged boycotters, likened their action to the destruc- 
tion of the imported tea in Boston harbor. The parallel was not 
accepted as a good enough fit to exonerate his clients. 

A proposed boycott of the meat handled by the well-known 
wholesale dealer, Armour, of Chicago, was under discussion in the 
early part of last year, but it was not taken up in this State to any 
extent.. | 

This table shows the number of boycotts declared, and their 
results so far as ascertained. The whole number is 242, the dura- 
tion varies, two days to a whole year. In some trades, the bakers 
for example, the boycott is only another name for a strike; the 
workers are too poor to strike and lose their small wages, where- 


.. fore the men continue at work, while a boycott is declared against 


the offending employer, in the hope that the injury to the trade 
may force him to a compromise. 

The whole number of boycotts claimed to be successful is 101, 
for various causes, and with various effects; unsuccessful, 36; 
pending, 105. In some cases, that of the horseshoers for example, 
the boycott was the outcome of troubles between organizations 
rather than as directed against general custom. The longshore- 
men's boycott was a part of the general drag-net to cause incon- 
venience to employers in any possible way. ‘The results are 
variously described. In one case, a damage of $7,500 is men- 
tioned, but whether from specific loss of trade, or as estimate of 
time lost by their falling out with employés, is not mentioned. In 
some instances, employers report “good results ;” another specifi- 
cally says, “it improved business.” 

There is no reason to believe that in these cases the boycott, in 
its true sense of “intercepting aid, custom, business or friendly 
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transactions,” has been effective in making the object of the boy- 
cott a victim of public odium and avoidance. The utmost that 
can be accepted is that the boycotted party has been exposed to 
some inconvenience and sometimes to a slight loss of trade. This 
applies particularly to bakers and barbers, as mentioned in the 
notices of those trades. Among the painters the boycott was used 
to prevent those who employed non-unionists from getting jobs of 
work. 
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a Employer reports some trade lost. b Employer reports great loss, c Employers 
report loss of $2,500. 
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“no effect on sales.” 6 Employer reports: ‘Think it a benefit.” c Employer 


reports: “‘A slight reduction of business.”  d Employers report: ‘ Loss of $7.500.” 
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aEmployer reports: ‘Considerable trouble.” 
results.” cEmployer reports: ‘“Had no effect.” 


improved business.” e Employer reports: ‘‘ Not serious.” 


“Had no effect.’’ 
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Taste Y — Boycotts, Results of — (Continued). 


Number of 
blank. 


159 
1116 
589 
1857 
740 
1026 
1165 


116 
292 
1028 


270 
463 
1658 
1662 


1821 


1198 


84 


1196 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1733 


*Thirty-nine firms. 


TRADE OR INDUSTRY. 


‘ _. PRESSMEN. 
Dischargoeol union Man sesdeceecclceclen ses eneteec aaah 
PRINTERS — (COLOR AND BuLocg). 
Refusal to recognize union rules...............0-.0--- 
‘PRINTERS — (COMPOSITORS). 
PLS LUB ALONSO LATO Sch cele Seoniete cclsctateiaanslisis ances eeies 
MOMANLONIZS SUOMsese se eceseycbaee coeaee Mek awie siete ncaa 
PROLOG ican <tr cae seiner Bra Meeyalsitin Moisate Nee cael eee 
SALESMEN —(SEWING MACHINES). 
MOTO MOL PAY IMONt roc ces excockoenincdeldas cetniceienen 


_ SasH, BrinD AND Door Makers. 
iG AARG LOIIOD HOURS enticaeeocsusmeelsceeee seni. ace enetian: 


SHIRT MAKERS. 
Employment of non-union men ................eceee ee 


SHOE MAKERS. 
Increase of wages and non-union men..... Pocdsentas 
Increase of wages 
Increase of wages 


MOTAA aeerccioscbis tne aches ee aaaielnes Fae Ser orion ag Cas 


Sink RIBBON WEAVERS. 
Refusal to recognize union rules ........c..ccccccecese 
ROGUCtHON: Of WALES: v2 o<ckasnecasecesese's wee gainns wanes 
Hetorday Malt hol daveraaarssecen cccecmancicek <cctenine ce 
Employment of women as weavers.............2.-008- 


‘ Stark BUILDERS. 
To assist plumbers and painters ................. wares 


STEAM FITTERS. 
Employment of non-union men................0eeec eee 


: STOREMEN. 
Refusal to handle boycotted coal .......... Melachianes ¢ 


TAILORS. 
Refusal to recognize union rules.......... 
Employment of non-union men........ 
Employment of non-union men........ 
Employment of non-union men............ 
Employment of non-union MeN............. ccc eee eee 


ANGST) Uf hold serach aan Ge toc CSE eee ack ein 


Tin CAN MAKERS. 
Refusal to recognize union rules..... Du sieleaaiastaraie steciets 


“harmless.” 


Duration. 


Successful. 
Unsuccessful. 
Pending. 


1 

1 

ssa 

2 

3 months. LG Wrererere | orate 
3 weeks.. a areca lias acc 
2 weeks.. | iiotaeey lee taere 
2 weeks..| .... de eres 
asia 3 Ae apres 
me Sateheunarehs db siete 1 
seen aor sLiiil easiatsl hv arsreets 
mielaiaeetn wa a Oe eer 
asics 1 

aisles 1 

Say 2 

aieteitioveisis’ sete | tees b1 


a Firm failed four months after boycott. bo Employer reports 
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Taste Y— Boycotts, Results of — (Concluded). 
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Woop CARVEBRS. 
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i a Employer reports, “made no difference.” 6 Employer reports that it “did not affect 
usiness.’ 
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STRIKES AND BOYCOTTS IN GARDINER & ESTES’ SHOP 
AND HANAN & SONS’ SHOP. 


Gardiner & Estes are shoe makers, Fourteenth street and 
Ninth avenue, New York, a Knight of Labor shop. 

Thder B. Hartt was foreman of a department in their shop. One 
Potter,'an operative, was dismissed by Hartt. Some dissatisfaction 
being exhibited in the shop at this dismissal, Potter was rein- 
stated until the return of Mr. Gardiner, who was absent. On his 
return the case was gone into and Mr. Gardiner confirmed Hartt’s 
decision, and Potter was discharged the second time. 

The Knights of Labor now demanded that Potter be reinstated 
and that two other foremen be discharged. 

Gardiner compromised by discharging Hartt, who, as alleged, wag 
afterwards followed up and persecuted by Knights of Labor. 

Thereupon a charge of conspiracy was made against the Knights 
of Labor, on which they were eventually held to bail. 

Messrs. Hanan & Sons are wholesale shoe makers in Centre 
street, New York, employing a force that in busy times amounts 
to 400 hands. 

Many of the employés were Knights of Labor, but the firm did 
not recognize any organization. The knights sought to put a price 
list into the shop, but Hanan & Sons would not allow it. 

In March last a man named Dunphy was at work in the 
shop. He was not a Knight of Labor. John E. Gill was master 
workman of District Assembly No. 91, Knights of Labor, and 
objected to Dunphy’s presence in the shop as a “scab.” Gill 
notified Messrs. Hanan that Dunphy must go, and gave the firm 
until noon of the same day to make up their mind. Hanan did 
not discharge him, and thereupon a strike was declared, 61 of the 
employés going out. 

(Hartt had at some previous time been in the employment of 
Hanan & Sons, which perhaps had some influence in the proceed- 
ings, although the cases were altogether distinct. | 

Gill, Foster, Worley, McDonald and Campbell, the executive 
committee, were arrested for conspiracy and held to bail. 

A habeas corpus was then sued out on their behalf and argued 
before Judge Barrett. The object being to get rid of the case and 
avoid indictment. 
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Judge Barrett, however, sustained the arrest and the cause is 
now in the district attorney’s office awaiting trial. 
The points submitted on behalf of the Knights of Labor were 
as follows : 


PoInts. 


1. The decision of the magistrate is reviewable by the Supreme 
Court on writs of habeas corpus and certiorari. 

2. The facts alleged in the return do not prove a crime. 

3. A conspiracy to commit a crime is not proved. 

4. A conspiracy to prevent another from exercising a lawful 
trade or calling, or doing any other lawful act, by force, threats or. 
intimidation is not proved. . 

5. A conspiracy to commit an act injurious to trade or commerce 
is not proved. 

6. Labor strikes are not unlawful. 

7. Construction of sections 168 and 170 of Penal Code. 

8. Judge Barrett’s opinion. 

' 9. No strike was proved against relator in this case. 

10. The order appealed from should be reversed because (1) 
there is no common law conspiracy in this State; (2) there is no 
proof that the relator has entered into a conspiracy to commit a 
crime; (3) there is no proof that he has entered into a conspiracy 
to prevent another, by force, threats or intimidation from doing any 
lawful act; (4) there is no proof that he had entered into a con- © 
spiracy to commit any act injurious to trade or commerce. , 

The decision of Judge Barrett was as follows: 


Barrert, J.—The result of my examination of these papers is, that 
a prima facie case has been made out, sufficient to put the relators on 
trial, or rather to justify the submission of the facts to the grand jury. 
The difficulty, with the position taken by the learned counsel for the 
relators is, that here there was no question with regard either to 
advancement or maintaining the rate of wages. The law, as expressed 
in the present statute (Penal Code, section 170), permits orderly and 
peaceable cooperation to effect these ends, and undoubtedly, as an 
incident to this authorized cooperation, that is to render it effective, 
a resort to all lawful means of enforcement. Upon this head, the 
exhaustive opinions delivered by Chief Justice Shaw in Massachusetts 
(Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf, 111), and Chief Justice Daly in 
this State (Stevedores v. Walsh, 2 Daly, 1), are clear and conclusive. 
Peaceable withdrawal from employment, commonly called a “strike,” 
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however extensive, is plainly such an incident. Violence, of course, 
is not, nor is a threat of violence, whether direct or as implied ina 
disorderly and turbulent strike. It is true that an absolute scale of © 
wages can not be effectively maintained so long as persons outside of 
the combination work for less than the fixed rate. Yet such persons 
have a perfect right to so work, and are entitled to protection against 
lawlessness ; that is, to protection not against the peaceable strike, 
but against violence or threats of violence, direct, or as above sug- 
gested, in the form of a disorderly and turbulent strike. 

Where, however, there is no relation, direct or indirect, between 
wages and strike, the combination which brings the latter about 
for unlawful purposes is a criminal conspiracy. The strike then 
involves a “diminishing of the quantity of productive labor,” which, 
as was said by Savage, C.J., in the People v. Fisher (14 Wend, 
18), is “an injury to the community and an act injurious to trade.” 
The judgment in that case, upon this head, is not affected by the 
later statute; nor is it questioned by the cases already referred to. 
The unlawful purpose may also be evidenced by force, threats or 
intimidation to prevent another from exercising a lawful trade or call- 
ing (Penal Code, § 168, subd. 5). This last provision was not in the 
Revised Statutes when the People v. Fisher was decided. Conse- 
quently the criminal conspiracy doctrine there discussed had refer- 
ence solely to acts claimed to be injurious to trade and commerce. 
Here, however, the complaint covers both grounds, namely: acts pre- 
ventive of the exercise of a lawful calling (subd. 5) and acts pro-. 
ductive of “injury to trade or commerce” (subd. 6). It is contended 
that both these subdivisions of section 168 are limited by section 170; 
and this is clearly so; but such limitation only goes to the extent of 
legalizing the peaceable and orderly strike when resorted to in good 
faith for the authorized purposes. 

Sections 168 and 170, as thus construed, are entirely harmonious. 
That which is lawful under section 170 can not, of course, be unlawful 
under section 168. In other words, what is permitted by section 170 
can not be a conspiracy to commit an act injurious to trade or com- 
merce; nor can it amount to a conspiracy to prevent another from 
exercising a lawful trade or calling by force, threats or intimidation. 

But what is not permitted by section 170 may constitute a con- 
spiracy and be punishable under subdivision 5 and 6 of section 168. 
T can not, therefore, assent to the doctrine that section 170 authorizes 
a combination of individuals to compel by means condemned in sec- 
tion 168, all workmen to join the cooperative forces or to punish those 
who are supposed to be inimical thereto. 
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This section (170) is a weapon in aid, not of compulsory organiza- | 


tion, but of voluntary cooperation. The construction contended for 
by the relators would make the labor organizations, rather than 
the courts, the sole judges of whether their acts have any relation to 
or bearing upon the advancement of wages or the maintenance of the 


rate. It would enable such organizations to use the wage question, . 


however remote or even imaginary, as a mere pretense to cloak designs 


entirely foreign thereto. Such was not the legislative intent evinced — 
in either the letter or the spirit of the statute. The latter should be » 


liberally interpreted to give due effect to its beneficent purposes, but 
it should not, by an unreasonable or strained construction, be turned 
from a measure of protection into‘an engine of oppression. 

, The facts presented to the magistrate tend to show a deliberate pur- 
pose to impoverish and crush a citizen for no reason connected inthe 
slightest degree with the advancement of wages or the maintenance 
of the rate. In execution of that purpose they also tend to show acts 
injurious to trade and acts preventive (by threats) of the exercise of a 
lawful calling. hy 

Such facts should certainly be submitted to the grand jury. ~It fol-' 
lows that the relators were properly committed and that the writs 
should be dismissed and the relators remanded. 

Filed September 29, 1887. 

[Notz.— An appeal against this decision was carried to the Supreme 


Court, but while this volume is going through the press a decision has 
been given sustaining Judge Barrett’s decision. The court says: 


“Strikes should not be allowed to resolve themselves into what the law _ 


condemns, namely, the determining that an objectionable person, or 
“sceab,’ should be prevented from working for the support of his family 
within any district, large or small. This,” says the court, “isa conspiracy 
pronounced, and justly so, to be criminal, and punishable by imprigon- 
ment.’’ The court says the testimony makes out a prima facie case and 
dismisses the writ of habeas corpus.] 


The indictment subsequently preferred was as follows: 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, 
Propte v. Joun E. Guz, Joun Foster, Grorce T. Wortey, James 
McDonatp anp Joun A. Camppect, 

The grand jury of the city and county of New York, by this indict- 
ment, accuse the above-named defendants of the crime of conspiracy. 
Committed as follows: The said defendants, all late of the city of 


New York, aforesaid, on the 13th day of January, in the year of*our. 


Lord, 1887, at the city and county aforesaid, did unlawfully conspire 
together between and among themselves and with divers other per- 


i 


f 
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sons, whose names are to the grand jury aforesaid as yet unknown, 
by force, threats and intimidation to prevent one Ihder M. Hartt, then 
using and exercising the lawful trade and calling of a boot and shoe 
maker, and being then engaged by and in the employment of Hubert 
Gardiner and Charles A. Estes, boot and shoe manufacturers, then 
and there carrying on business in and by the firm name and style of 
Gardiner & Estes, as such boot and shoe maker, in the capacity of a 
foreman in their factory, there situate, from using and exercising his 
said lawful trade and calling. 

And the said defendants, together with the said other persons, in ~ 
pursuance and furtherance of, and according to the said conspiracy 
between and amongst themselves as aforesaid, afterwards, to wit: 
On the day and year aforesaid, at the city and county aforesaid, 
did unlawfully threaten him, the said I. M. Hartt, that they would 
prevent him from exercising his said lawful trade and calling, and 
would procure him to be dismissed and discharged from his: said 
employment, without any just or sufficient cause whatsoever, and for 
no just reason, and would forever thereafter prevent and hinder him, 
the said I. M. Hartt, from obtaining employment at his trade and 
calling, at any b. ot and shoe factory or shop in the city of New York, 
or at any place within a great distance of and from the said city. 

And the said defendants, together with the said other persons, in 
the further pursuance and furtherance of, and according to the said 
conspiracy between and amongst themselves, afterwards, to wit: On 
the day and in the year aforesaid, at the city and county aforesaid, 
did unlawfully cause and procure, induce and persuade the said H. 
Gardiner and C. A. Estes, for no just reason, and without any just or 
sufficient cause, by means of divers threats, exhortations, solicitations 
and falsehoods, and against their own free will, good judgment and 
desire, to dismiss and discharge the said I. M. Hartt from their 
employment. 

And the said defendants, together with the said other persons, in 
the further pursuance and furtherance of, and according to the said 
conspiracy between and amongst themselves as aforesaid, afterwards, 
to wit: On the day and year aforesaid, at the city and county afore- 
said, did unlawfully, by means of divers threats, attempt and endeavor 
to intimidate him, the said I. M. Hartt, and to constrain and coerce 
him, against his own free will and desires, to leave the said city of 
New York, and to be and remain away from the said city, and away 
from the opportunity of obtaining work and employment at his trade 
and calling, and to induce to that end great fear and apprehension on 
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the part of him, the said I. M. Hartt, to wit: For the better carrying | 
on the said conspiracy into effect and execution, to the great damage, 
oppression and grievance of the said I. M. Hartt, against the form of - 
the statute in such case made and provided, and against the peace of 
the people of the State of New York, and their dignity. 


Second Count. 


And the grand jury aforesaid, by this indictment, further accuse 
the said defendants of the same crime of conspiracy, committed as 
follows: 

The said defendants, all late of the city and county aforesaid, after- 
wards to wit: On the day in the year aforesaid, at the city and county 
aforesaid, together with divers and other persons whose names are to 
the grand jury aforesaid as yet unknown, did ‘unlawfully conspire, 
between and amongst themselves, to induce, coerce and compel Hubert 
Gardiner and Charles A Estes, boot and shoe manufacturers, then 
and there carrying on business in and by the firm name and style of 
Gardiner & Estes, against their own free will and judgment, without 
any just or sufficient cause, and for no reason, to dismiss and dis- ~ 
charge from their employment then, forthwith and finally, one 
I. M. Hartt, then being engaged by them and in their employment as 
a boot and shoe maker, in the capacity of a foreman in their factory 
there situate, the same being an act injurious to trade. 

And the said defendants, together with the said other persons, in 
pursuance and furtherance of, and according to the said conspiracy 
between and amongst themselves as aforesaid, afterwards to wit: On 
the day and in the year aforesaid, at the city and county aforesaid, 
did unlawfully, by means of divers threats, exhortations, solicita- 
tions and falsehoods, induce, coerce and compel the said Hubert 
Gardiner and Charles A. Estes, against their own free will and judg- 
ment, without any just or sufficient cause, and for no just°reason, to 
dismiss and discharge the said I. M. Hartt from their employment, to - 
the grievous prejudice and injury to trade and the common public 
good and welfare, to the great damage and oppression of the said 
_H. Gardiner and Charles A. Estes and also of the said IL. M. Hartt 
against the form of the statute in such case made and provided, and 
against the peace of the people of the State es New York, and 
their dignity. 

RANDOLPH B. MARTINE, 


Georce C. Macovn, District Attorney. 


Foreman. 


‘ 
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‘The following statement was drawn up and circulated by the 
preponderating majority of Hanan & Son’s employés: 


A Srarement py THE Euproyes or Hanan & Son. 


During the past five months much has been said about Hanan & 
Son, shoe manufacturers; the Knights of Labor, as represented by ~ 
District Assembly 91, and a committee from the Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The newspapers of this city have printed many and various reports 
about an alleged “trouble,” which many of them insist exists between 
the above parties. 

"Since the manufacturers and the Knights have been given a full 
hearing, it seems to be but fair and just that the employés of Hanan 
& Son be allowed an opportunity to state their side of the question. 

In 1882 the shoe makers of New York were reorganized under the 
name: “Manufacturing Shoe Makers’ Protective Union, No.1.” Inthe 
first year of their existence two hundred and fifty (250) dollars were 
appropriated for the purpose of assisting legislation in the interest of 
labor, and in two years upward of nine hundred (900) dollars were 
expended for benevolent purposes. 

Nearly all of Hanan’s men were members of this union, several of 
them holding important and responsible positions in the management 
of its affairs, while many are still members of it. A permanent fund 
has been kept up, which is now in bank, a full set of officers, together 
with books of record, seal, etc. 

Tn 1885 emissaries of the Knights of Labor made their appearance. 
among our members, and with numerous arguments and reasons, made 
to deceive the youthful and unthinking portion of the same, induced 
some to join their ranks. The fact that those members were in arrear 
in dues to their legitimate union was no hindrance to their admission 
to knighthood, and in spite of the protest of the officers of “ Manu- 
facturing Shoemakers’ Protective Union, No. 1.” 

The policy of the knights was, get members properly if we can, but 
improperly if necessary. 

This course was subversive of all known and acknowledged rules as 
observed and practiced by regular trade unions, and proves the 
insincerity of the knights. 

Hanan’s employés were meanwhile divided between the unionists 
and knights until 1886, when the latter, owing to newspaper 
notoriety, became more aggressive, and at once began to use threats, 
that if the unionists would not become knights, without delay, they — 
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the knights — would strike them out of the factory, adding that since — 

the knights controlied all-the avenues of labor in the United States, 
they — the unionists — would be compelled to submit or starve ; this, 
backed by the newspapers, which never seemed to tire in reporting 
the strength and power of the “noble order,® caused some of the 
unionists to surrender, and thereby giving the knights a majority in 
the factory ; this was signalized by the introduction of a price-list of 
wages so absurd and impractical that it, if carried out, would com- 
pel Hanan & Son to do business on a purely benevolent basis, as well 
as at a loss of twenty thousand ($20,000) dollars per year. 

The question then turned on whether we should insist on the 
adoption of the new price-list or go to work at the old, which, by the 
way, was the best paid anywhere for similar work. After some delay 

_ the governing knights said we could work at thé old rates. 

In the fall of 1886 the executive board of District Assembly 91, 
K. of L. ordered us on strike without apparent cause. We tooka “ 
vote on it, and the result was 12 votes to strike and 238 to work. Ten 
days later a strike was ordered under the alleged authority of the 
general executive board for no visible reason but that 91’s executive 
board desired to make the personal acquaintance of the firm of Hanan 
& Son; this was accomplished, after which the now disgusted men 
were permitted to return to work. 

A large portion of us at this time began to see that we had made a 
mistake in quitting the union and joining the knights, while those 
who remained union men took new courage, and experienced but 
little difficulty in convincing others that government under the knights 
was a failure when applied to mechanics. And this was very clearly 
demonstrated in what. followed. ; 

A shop’s meeting was called and a committee was appointed, 
embracing representatives of the various departments in the factory. 
The business of this committee was to settle all disputes which may 
arise between the employés and the employer ; it was called the 
“ grievance committee.” 

Whatever trouble occurred in any of the departments was to be 
submitted by the sub-committee of that department to the full com- 
mittee, whose business it was to use their best efforts to remove that 
trouble, and should the full committee fail in this, then, and not until 
then, could the district board interfere. 

This committee also’ had power to arrange prices, and in accord- 
ance with this did effect terms with the firm of Hanan & Son to last 
until June, 1888, which was formally approved of at a subsequent 
shop’s meeting. 
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All this was believed to be the system under which the Knights of 
Labor were working and we began to feel that we would not be dis- 
turbed at our work for at least a year; but this imagined security 
was of short duration for inside of six weeks one of the departments 
in the factory was put on strike by order of executive board 
District 91. 

This was the starting point of the last and final trouble made 
by the Knights of Labor in Hanan’s factory. Now, according to 
the professed and written laws of the order, we defy any one to show 
that the course pursued in this instance by the executive board of 91 
was lawful. In the first place the sub-committee in said department 
did not report or consult with the main committee, whose duty covered 
just such matters, and who, if consulted, would in all probability have 
removed or adjusted the difficulty. 

The said department consists of about eight (8), who are termed 

stock-fitters, and twelve or fourteen (12-14) boys or young men help- 
ing about the room. Nobody will contend that these boys know 
anything practically about shoemaking proper; one of these boys 
refused to join the Knights, and because of this the whole factory 
must stop or the boy be discharged. 
(This is the cause, and only one. When Mr. Hanan made inquiries 
about the boy, he found that he was an exceedingly faithful and 
industrious worker, and he said he could find no reason to justify him 
in “discharging such an employe, and appealed to us to sustain him. 
We at once called a shop’s meeting, and almost unanimously voted to 
stand by our agreement with the firm, satisfied that when trade 
unionists and the public understood and knew the facts we would be 
sustained. 

A very small part of the employés quit work, including nearly all 
the boys and a few girls; of course there was little delay in filling 
their places. The lesson from this experience is, that the order of 
the Knights-of, Labor, as interpreted by the district boards, is utterly 
worthless when applied to mechanics, because, as in this case, it places 
a boy and a girl on an equal footing with the oldest and most 
experienced workman; this is as impractical as it is absurd. Some 
say that “91” exceeded its authority, but if so, why has it not 
been corrected? The make-up alone of the executive board of 
91 is such as to create distrust in the minds of all who are 
capable of forming an opinion. If anything more was needed to 
justify our course, it was furnished by 91’s chief knight and execu- 
tive who, in open court, later on, swore that, he “never ordered a strike, 
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did not know how to order one, had never read the constitution of the 
K. of L., and that 91 had no by-laws.” ; 

‘In brief, then, Hanan’s employés refused to obey an unauthorized _ 
and unlawful order. . 

We have no grievance whatever against our employer. Our wages 
are better than those paid anywhere else for like work. 

The Messrs. Hanan are in no way opposed to organized labor, and 
we are determined to have home-rule which the Knights, it seems, 
will not tolerate. 

Those of us who joined the Knights did not think that that carried 
with it the forfeiture of individual and collective judgment, even 
though it involved the support of our families; but since that seems — 
to be required we object, and, as American citizens, claim the right of 
choosing through other methods a form of organization, practical in 
its work, and consistent with all acknowledged principles of trade 
‘unions; we have therefore resolved to renew our allegiance to the 
“Manufacturing Shoemakers’ Protective Union No. 1” which fortu- 
nately still exists, and a cordial invitation is hereby extended to all 
other shoe makers in this vicinity who are or who have been imposed 
on by the petty tyrants of district 91 to join us, where, under wise and 
lawful rules, we intend to work in the future as in the past, for the 
best interests of the trade, and to continue to assist in all legitimate 
ways the cause of the wage-earner. 

District 91 whose executive board is trying to interfere with the 
sale of the goods which we work on, is engaged in an unlawful and 
unwarranted course, and when charged with it in the presence of a 
Commissioner of the State Board of Arbitration denied it. 

This is both cowardly and contemptible on their part, in not pos- 
sessing the moral courage to stand by their acts, and they have con- 
sequently forfeited what little respect was ever due them. 

And we furthermore deem it our duty to call to the attention of 
organized labor, that while the executive board of District 91 pose as 
leaders of organized labor, they patronize non-union printers. (See 
Daily News, August 29th). 


THE EMPLOYES OF HANAN & SON, 
Centre and White streets, New York. 


September 3, 18877. 


> 
Manuracturine Sor Maxers’ No. J, Prorscrrve Union. 


ee 
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Leavy & Britton Cass. 


Messrs. Leavy & Britton are brewers in Brooklyn, in a large 
way of business. 

There is an employers’ association in the brewing trade, also an 
employés’ association. The name of the former is the Ale and 
Porter Brewers’ Association ; the latter bears the style and title of 
the Ale and Porter Brewers Employés’ Association. Messrs. 
Leavy & Britton are members of the employers’ association. John 
O’Connell is the president of the employés’ association, which is 
attached to K. of L., District 49. Mr. O’Connell seems to have 
been a very active president, and on an alleged report of grievances 
in the Leavy & Britton establishment, he procured affidavits from 
23 of the Leavy & Britton employés, that they had been threat- 
ened with discharge unless they left the employés’ association. 
Armed with these affidavits, Mr. O’Connell appeared before the 
brewers’ association and also before the employés’ association and 
the Central Labor Union,’and sought to have Messrs. Leavy & 
Britton put under boycott. An investigation was made, on which 
it appeared that Mr. O’Connell was unable to establish his 
grievance. On the contrary, it was shown that the affidavit- 
makers were illiterate men, and had made statements of which 
they did not understand the tenor and effect, and that they had no 
grounds of complaint against their employers. 

The visiting committee issued the following notice: 

“This is to certify that a committee from D. A. No. 49, K. of L., 
consisting of Charles J. Purcell and William A. Wallace, have 
thoroughly investigated the alleged grievances of the Ale and Porter 
Brewers Employés’ Protective Association agaiast the firm of Leavy 
& Britton Brewing Company, and have found that. there is absolutely 
no cause for any grievance whatever; that they have examined the 
different departments, and held private interviews with all their 
employés, and found in every instance that they, the employés, were 
perfectly satisfied with the treatment they receive from their 
employers.” 

This exonerating decision was not, however, satisfactory to Mr. 
O’Conuell, who continued his interference with the Leavy & Britton 
establishment. Thereupon Leavy & Britton appealed to the trade 
-and the general public, and brought civil suit against Mr. John 
O’Connell, and against the Long Island Brewing Company, in 
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whose employ O’Connell is said to have been, charging them with 
conspiracy to break down and divert the Leavy & Britton business. 
The complaint is as follows, omitting technical repetitions: 


COMPLAINT. 


Leavy & Brirron Co., plaintiffs, v. Tae Lone Istanp Brewing Company, 
Joun W. Brown and Joun O’Connetx, defendants. 


Trial desired in the City and County of New York. 


SUPREME COURT. 
. STATE OF NEW YORK, ' ; 


~Crry anp Country or New York. 


1. Plaintiffs are a domestic corporation. + 

2. Defendants, Long Island Brewing Company, are a domestic cor- 
poration, and competitors in trade of plaintiffs. John W.-Brown is 
president of the Long Island Brewing Company. 

3. Workmen of plaintiffs and defendants are members’ of labor 
organization, “The Ale and Porter Employés’ Protective Association.” 

4. John O’Connell is and was president of the Ale and Porter 
Employés’ Protective Association, and was in the employ of the Long 
Island Brewing Company, but is allowed privileges not accorded to 
fellow workmen, and is permitted to devote a considerable portion of 
time, during business hours, to individual affairs, and to work of the 
association. 

5. That on or about June 30th the Employés’ Protective Association 
demanded that no person be ‘employed in breweries who was not a 
| member of the association, and threatened a strike against all brewers 

who would not agree not to employ non-members. 

6. That for the purpose of protecting business and property from 
interference by Employés’ Protective Association, an agreement was 
made: 

“New York, June 30, 1887. 

“1. We, the undersigned, brewers in New York and vicinity, bind 
ourselves, in case of strike or boycott of any sort against any signer 
of this agreement, not to sell ale or porter to customers of said boy- 
cotted brewer, except upon his written request, and do further agree © 
to pay said boycotted brewer one dollar ($1) per barrel for each bar- 
rel so sold and paid for, which payment shall continue until the brew- 
ers shall have declared that the boycott has been raised. Albany 
Brewing Co., Amsdell Bros., Ballantine & Sons, Beadelston & Woerz, 
H. Clausen & Son Brewing Co., Clausen & Price Brewing Co., C. H. 


t 
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Evans, P. & W. Ebling, Empire State Brewing Co., Hy. Ferris & Son, 
Fitzgerald Bros., Flannagan, May & Co., C. P. Hawkins & Sons, 
Howard & Childs, David Jones Brewing Co., Kattz Bros., Paterson, 
Kirk & Kelly, Lambeer & Betz, Long Island Brewing Co., T. C. 
Lyman & Co., Lyons & Sons, Newark; W. H. Miles, Morton Brewing 
Co., Geo. Malcolm, O’Reilly, Kelly & Fogerty, J. H. Roemer & Co., J. . 
H. Rothman & Sons, Shook & Eberhardt, Streeter & Dennison, David 
Stevenson, E. Underhill & Son, James Wallace, D. G. Yuengling, Jr.” 

7. The defendants, Long Island Brewing Company and John W. 
Brown, conspired with defendant, John O’Connell, to have O’Connell 
use his position and influence in labor organizations so as to ruin 
plaintiff and drive it out of business, by inciting plaintiff’s workmen 
to quit work in its brewery, by falsely representing that it was hostile 
to labor organizations, and through other representations as to con- 
dition of plaintiff, all of which were false, and thereupon to incite 
kindred organizations in sympathy with that of which O’Connell was 
a member, in combined effort to coerce customers and agents of the 
plaintiff, toand through whom it sells its merchandise, by threatening 
the ruin of their business unless they ceased purchasing goods from 
plaintiff, and by threats of boycotting agents and customers, and of 
inducing all persons with whom they dealt to cease dealing with them 
unless they would surrender use of goods sold by plaintiff. 

8. Defendants and defendant O’Connell also agreed to send repre- 
sentatives from labor organizations through New York and Eastern 
States chiefly to plaintiffs customers and agents, to induce them by 
threats to ruin their business to buy of the Long Island Brewing 
Company, as well as to cease purchasing plaintiff's goods. 

9. In furtherance of conspiracy O’Connell represented to D. A. 49, 
having a membership of 30,000 laborers in New York city, and to 
Central Labor Union of New York, having 25,000 members, and to 
Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, having 20,000 members, and to other 
labor organizations, that Leavy, the president of plaintiff, had threat- 
ened to break up organization of which O’Connell was president, and 
had made threats against other labor organizations, and to discharge 
from his employ all men connected with Ale and Porter Employés 
Protective Associations. 

That such representations were false and known to defendant to 
be so. 

That plaintiff and said President Leavy had never threatened to 
break up any labor organization, nor had plaintiff or said Leavy been 
hostile to such organization, but on the contrary said M. Leavy and 
plaintiff had been instrumental in promoting the interest of Ale and 

69 
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Porter Protective Associations and had never discharged men on 
account of their connection with any labor organization. | 

That defendant O’Connell had entertained a personal hostility to 
plaintiff. That he had repeatedly threatened to ruin plaintiff, and 
that he would not rest until he had driven said M. Leavy out of the 
city, and had compelled him to put on an apron and work as a 
journeyman, and that the aforesaid representations were made by 
O’Connell in furtherance of the aforesaid unlawful combination 
between him and other defendants, with mutual intent to injure plain- 
_ tiff for the benefit of himself and the defendant the Long Island 
Brewing Company. 

10. That O’Connell and other defendants induced the Ale and 
Porter Employés’ Protective Association and labor organizations in 
sympathy with it to order workmen in plaintiff's employ to quit work. 

11. That plaintiff employed others, and that such others were 
molested and threatened, and in some cases violence used to coerce 
them to quit plaintiffs employment all under the direction of O’Con- 
nell and in furtherance of conspiracy. * 

12. Merchandise manufactured by plaintiff is consumed by laboring 
-men and sold in New York and Brooklyn, and that saloons are 
patronized by members of labor organizations of which plaintiff is 
president, and of other labor organizations of which that is a part or 
in sympathy with same. 

13. After O’Connell in furtherance of conspiracy had incited mem- 
bers of his organization against plaintiff and created a feeling of 
antagonism among his men toward plaintiff he sent delegates and mem- 
bers of the Ale and Porter Employés’ Protective Association and of 
organizations assisting his organization in correspondence to plain- 
tiffs customers and agents, threatening agents and customers with vio- 
lation of excise laws in selling on Sunday, and offered protection to 
such customers if they would cease using plaintiff's merchandise and 
use the Long Island Brewing Company’s goods. Also threatened 
such agents and customers with boycott, and forbidding labor 
organizations to patronize places selling plaintiff's merchandise. 

14. That defendants caused to me pata and circulated a hand bill 
as follows: 

“Murder, Murder, Boycott. Leavy & Britton, Ale and Porter. They 
have discharged all their men at the commencement of winter for 
belonging to the union to let them and their families starve. We ask 
every workingman and woman not to drink any more of Leavy & 
Britton ale and porter and not to go into any liquor store where their 
ale is sold. Help us now in the noble fight and keep the little ones 
from starving. 
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“The following are the liquor dealers who are taking Leavy & 
Britton ale.” (Names given, 22 in all.) 

15. Specification that plaintiff discharged men for belonging tb 
union wilfully false. Plaintiff never discharged men for such cause. 

16. Specific allegation of interference with an agent of plaintiff and 
the offer of Long Island Brewing Company by introduction through 
O'Connell that goods were actually furnished by Long Island Brewing 
Company in consequence of such interference and recommended by 
O’Connell. 

18. Diversion of trade and injury to plaintiff’s business. 


The quarrel lasted for some time with many meetings and much 
discussion in the public press. ’ 


[Notr.—Since the close of this Bureau’s official year the difficulty was 
settled and all proceedings on both side were abandoned.] 


MERRITT-AUSTIN BOYCOTT. 


Messrs. Merritt are builders and contractors in New York. 
While putting up a block of buildings between Seventy-third and 
seventy-fifth streets on West End avenue, New York, they had made 
contracts with various parties to do branches of the work, and to 
supply materials, among others with a Mr. Austin, 144 W. Thirty- 
eighth street, to do plumbing and gas fitting work on the new 
buildings. 

Last year the plumbers of New York waged a long and bitter 
strike with the employers on the question of apprenticeship (see 
report of Bureau for 1886). The strike was not settled but wore 
itself out, the employers retaining their position, the men exhausted, 
their union still existing, but with a depleted treasury and said to be 
heavily in debt to other organizations for moneys advanced during 
the struggle, for relief, disbursements and expenses. 

Mr. Austin had in his employ men who had been members of 
the Plumbers’ Union, but now belonged to a society known as the 
Internationals, which was not in affiliation with the Central 
Labor Union nor represented by the walking delegate. 

Mr. Austin was visited by the plumbers’ walking delegate, and 
his attention was called to the state of affairs, and as alleged, he 
promised to arrange matters in such a way as to avoid cause of 
offense if possible. The plumbers and other building-trade dele- 
gates were not anxious to “ call out;” some of the men could not 
be “called out” not being union men, besides which the building- 
trade delegates were anxious to avoid a strike which might become 
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general and so affect a large number of mechanics. For a short 
time Mr. Austin manifested a disposition to conciliate; he shifted 
his men around so as not to excite animosity, and suspended work 
on part of his contract. This, however, was not satisfactory to the 
delegates. It looked more like evasion than compliance. 

A consultation of walking delegates for the several trades repre- 
sented in the Merritt buildings was called. These included cornice 
makers, roofers, plasterers, stair builders, carpenters and framers. 
The result of the conference was a joint notice by the walking 
delegates of these unions to Messrs. Merritt that work would be 
stopped on their buildings unless they discontinued their arrange- 
ments with Mr. Austin and the use of his non-union employés. 

Messrs. Merritt refused to do so on the ground that they were 
under contract with the parties and that stoppage of one branch 
would entail a stoppage to all branches and would eventuate in 
serious loss. At this time Mr. Merritt’s own pay-roll was not less 
than $5,000 per week, while their disbursements for labor and 
materials to the various contractors and employés at work on the 
buildings would amount to about $25,000 in all. | 

This agitation and attempt at interference lasted several weeks. 
Negotiation was in vain, the delegates persisted in their demand. 
_ At length in September, 1887, the Central Labor Union called out 
all the trades. To this there was a general response, except from 
the masons, they not belonging to that body. About 300 men 
obeyed orders and the force at work was very much reduced for a 
time. Not satisfied, however, with a strike which, though 
vexatious, was not conclusive, the unions determined on a boycott 
and notified dealers in materials not to furnish supplies. Some of 
these, under apprehension of boycott, submitted, but Peck, Martin 
«& Co., brick merchants, refused compliance and were’ put under 
boycott. 

It is noteworthy that Messrs. Merritt were not themselves 
employing non-union men on their own share of the work. They 
even preferred to employ union men as hoping to avoid trouble, 
and were at some pains to inquire whether the men were in good 
standing. | 

One result of this action was that Messrs. Merritt, finding them- 
selves hampered by the action of the delegates, were obliged to 


buy supplies from outside dealers, thus diverting trade from this —_ 


State. | 
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Messrs. Merritt thought it expedient as citizens and labor . 
employers to call Mayor Hewitt’s attention to their case. The 
letter was as follows: 

New York, October 15, 1887. 
Hon. A. 8. Hewrrr, Mayor: 

Dear Sir.— We desire to call your attention to the boycott which 
is at present being enforced in this city against our firm, both directly 
and through the firm of Peck, Martin & Co. We are carpenters and 
builders, and have erected several hundred dwelling houses in New 
York city, during the past few years. Peck, Martin & Co., is one of 
the largest concerns dealing in’ building materials in this city. The 
Central Labor Union is an amalgamated body of different trades, 
_ including carpenters, bricklayers, painters, laborers, varnishers, 
plumbers, etc., having their headquarters in Clarendon Hall. Itseems 
for the past two or three years there have been differences between 
the journeymen plumbers in the Central Labor Union and their 
employers or bosses, as they are called, arising, as we are informed, 
out of an effort on the part of the union to prevent or discourage 
the hiring of apprentices. 

To the entire controversy we are not partners, directly or indirectly. 
It resulted, however, in a contest between one Austin, a boss plumber, 
and the union. We happened to have a contract in writing with this 
Austin for the plumbing work in certain houses amounting to about 
$16,000. 

Last spring one Farrell, a walking delegate from the union, demanded 
that we should discharge Austin’s men. The result, after negotiations 
and compromises between Austin, Farrell and ourselves, was that 
about September 17, Farrell called off from our buildings between 
Seventy-third and Seventy-fifth streets all the union plumbers, stair- 
builders, carpenters, roofers, framers, plasterers, and laborers. The 
bricklayers and stonecutters remained with us, and we have en- 
deayored to supply the places of the strikers with Knights of 
Labor and other non-union men with considerable success. Finding 
that this boycott of labor did not succeed as well as was expected, the 
union has declared a boycott of materials against us. About October 
6, delegates from the Central Labor Union visited the places of all the 
leading dealers in building materials, including Peck, Martin & Co., 
Canda & Kane, John Bell & Co., Candee & Smith, W. K. Hammond and 
others, and forbid them to sell us any material under penalty of boy- 
cotting. All the New York dealers thereupon refused to sell us any 
material, with the exception of Peck, Martin & Co. 
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The result to Peck, Martin & Co., of their continuing to sell us, is 
that on October 8 a boycott was declared against them, and all of 
their employés have left their service. The immediate consequence 
to-day is that the building of 60 dwelling houses on which we are 
engaged, besides scores of others which are actually needed, is 
delayed and hindered, and $2,000,000 of real estate is tied up, the dis- 
tribution of 1,500 tons of building material a day through the city 
has been stopped indefinitely, and a serious check has been given the 
whole building interest. The injurious consequence in deterring 
building operations and driving the market for building materials out 
of New York city, can not be estimated. All this has been done by a 
notorious conspiracy, successfully organized and carried out in viola- 
tion of the common law of the State. It seems to us that we are justi- 
fied in assuming that such a crime arises to the height of a public 
wrong in the broadest sense, and in calling your attention, as execu- 
tive of this city, to the fact that, under the pretense of establishing 
“union” among workingmen, an irresponsible despotism i8 being set 
up outside of the laws, and is executing its decrees by terrorizing the 
business community and endeavoring to ruin all who dare to resist it. 

It is safe to prophesy that, should it become permanently estab- 
lished, the business of New York city will receive an injury from which 
it will not soon recover. 


Yours very respectfully. 


WILLIAM J. MERRITT & CO., 
1207 Ninth Avenue. 
The mayor replied to the letter, saying: 


“You seem to be aware that the mayor has no authority to grant 
you the redress to which you are entitled; but, as I understand it, 
you wish an expression of opinion from me which in some way or 
other may turn out to your advantage. I can only say that during 
my canvass for the office to which I was elected, and since I have 
been in office, I have not hesitated to denounce the illegal operations 
of the boycott, and the infringement upon personal liberty which ig 
involved in it. If I were in your place I would make a complaint to 
the district attorney, and ask for the indictment of the persons who 
interfere with you. Under the decisions of the courts you can have 
the conspirators punished, and you can relieve yourself from the 
operation of the despotic policy which they see fit to pursue... Ag 
good citizens you are bound to take this course, and the sooner you 
take it the sooner you will be relieved from the outrages of which 
you justly complain.” 
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As a natural sequence to the mayor’s advice, an application was 
made to Police Justice John J. Gorman, at Jefferson market, for a 
warrant to arrest 5 walking delegates upon a charge of conspiracy. 
Such warrants were prepared for the following persons: Robert J. 
Armstrong, of No. 519 West Fiftieth street, of the Cartmens’ 
Union; Owen Harney, varnisher, of No. 204 East Twenty-ninth 
street; Edward McLaughlin, painter, of No. 17 Vandam street; 
Peter J. Kiernan, encaustic tile-layer, of No. 1321 Second avenue, 
and James McDonald, of the Brick Handlers’ Union. Some of 
these persons were arrested. 

A sweeping and detailed complaint of conspiracy was made 
against them by Robert J. Hollister, of the firm of W. J. Merritt 
& Co. He charged that on October 7th, these five men formed a 
conspiracy to prevent the firm from carrying on its business as 
builders, by calling out the workmen and preventing complainant 
from buying brick and building materials from the following con- 
cerns; Peck, Martin & Co., Canda and Kane, Candee & Smith, and 
John Bell, although the firm of Merritt & Co, was always ready to 
pay for its material when ordered. Upon the date mentioned, 
complainants were refused material by all the firms except Peck, 
Martin & Co. When asked why they would not fill the orders, 
each firm said it had been forbidden to do so by the delegates of 
the unions, the result of which was that $2,000,000 worth of real 
estate was tied up. The same day and the day following, con- 
tinued Mr. Hollister, these same walking delegates endeavored by 
force and threats to prevent Peck, Martin & Co. from selling a 
boat-load of brick, and did prevent William K. Hammond from 
delivering another load which lay at the foot of West Seventy- 
ninth street. No workmen could be employed to deliver the brick. 
because the firm of Merritt & Co. had been boycotted. On one 
occasion, complainants allege, the delegates threatened the captain 
of the boat. In consequence of this, complainants claim, they 
have sustained great injury and been delayed in the erection of 
their buildings, the cost of which has been enhanced by the neces- 
sity of procuring materials outside of the city, and they have lost 
the interest on the amount invested. 

Robert C. Martin, of Peck, Martin & Co., said that he customa- 
rily delivered 1,600 tons of building materials a day. He was 
informed by Henry P. Hendren, the foreman, that Robert J. Arm- 
strong had called at the firm’s place of business, foot of West 
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_ Ninety-sixth street, and desired Hendren to tell the members of 
the firm that he, Armstrong, was walking delegate of the Cart- 
men’s Union, and that if Peck, Martin & Co. did not cease deliver- 
ing material to the boycotted builders the business of the firm 
would be stopped. The next day, witness alleged, Armstrong 
accompanied by the other four accused delegates, visited another 
office of the firm, foot of West Thirtieth street. Harvey acted as 
Spokesman and said that he and his companions had been | 
appointed to wait upon the firm and tell them that they had 
secured a promise from other brick commission merchants not to 
sell bricks for any work to be done by Merritt & Co., the promise 
to remain in force during the strike against Merritt & Co. Wit- 
ness said to them that it was nota fair request to make, and asked 
what the consequences of a refusal would be. Harvey replied that 
_ the committee could not answer, but would report to the board of 
_ walking delegates. Witness asked if they would stop the firm’s 
business. Kiernan replied that they probably would. 

Three days later the cartmen and drivers stopped work and 
gave no reason for doing so. The brick handlers in the six yards 
of the firm in various parts of the city also refused to work. 

William K. Hammond ‘of No. 624 West Thirtieth street, testi- 
fied that previous to October 6, he sold a boat load of brick to 
Merritt & Co., and was about to be unloaded, when Walking Dele- 
gate Armstrong entered his office and said witness must take it 
away, and not to let it be delivered to Merritt & Co., or he would 
be boycotted, and that any brickmaker whom witness sold for, 
would be notified. Half an hour later Armstrong returned to the 
office and said: “We have traced this sale, and now you must give 
me an order to the captain of the barge directing him to stop 
unloading, or you will be held liable by the society, and you will 
be boycotted for selling to Merritt and Co. 

These proceedings were only in a preliminary stage at the time 
of closing this report. 


HSA ree esl ke 
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EARLY CLOSINGAND HOLIDAYS. 


Earty CLosInG AND HOo_Lipays. 


The last session of the Legislature in this State was signalized 
by a remarkable act in reference to the holidays and intermissions 
from labor by the working people. 

Chapter 289 is entitled “An act to further amend chapter 27 of 
the Laws of 1875, as amended by chapter 30 of the Laws of 1881, 
entitled ‘An act to designate the holidays to be observed in the | 
acceptance and payment of bills of exchange, bank checks and 
promissory notes, and relating to the closing of public offices.’ ” 

The act enumerates the public holidays, recognizing those which 
had already been sanctioned by custom and usage and adding 
others, legalizing all for limited purposes and making them obliga- 
tory in certain specific cases. The days, as set forth, are: New 
Year’s day, Washington’s birthday, February 22; Decoration day, 
May 30; Independence day, July 4; Labor day, first Monday of 
September; Christmas day, December 25; any general election 
day in this State; “every Saturday, from 12 o’clock at noon until 
12 o’clock at midnight, which is hereby designated a half-holiday,” 
and the day appointed by the Governor of this State or the President 
of the United States as a day of thanksgiving or fasting. These 
shall, for all purposes whatever, as regards the presenting for pay- 
ment or acceptance, and of the protesting and giving notice of the 
dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, 
be treated as Sunday and as public holidays, and all such bills, 
etc., shall be presentable on the business day next succeeding such 
holiday. In the case of the Saturday half-holiday, notes due on 
Saturday, but not presented, are presentable, and (by implication) 
payable on the following Monday, while all such days and half- 
days shall be considered “as Sunday,” and as public holidays or 
half-holidays in the public offices of this State or counties of this 
State. (The Sunday or Sabbath observance is regulated by a 
section of the Penal Code.) 

Another section (the act has only two), provides that when New 
Year’s day, Washington’s birthday, Decoration day, the Fourth of 
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July or Christmas day falls on a Sunday, the following day shall 
be deemed a public holiday, and presentation of notes and checks, 
etc., shall go over until the next following business day. . 

Legal ingenuity may perhaps be able tovraise some question 
over the exact meaning of these sections, the wording being some- 
what intricate, but the ordinary, non-legal person finds in it a con- 
firmation of the Sunday rest for all, with holidays on certain days 
to public employés and days of grace for checks, notes, ete., on - 
dates mentioned which include Labor day and Saturday half- 
holidays. \ 

The Sabbath observance is thus defined in the Criminal Code, 
section 259. . 

“The first day of the week, being by general consent set apart for 
rest and religious uses, the law prohibits the doing on that day of 
certain acts which are serious interruptions of the peace and religious 
liberty of the community.” . 

Persons who observe another day as Sabbath are permitted so 
to do. 

Section 266 prohibits the carrying on of trades, manufactures 
and mechanical employment, except as works of necessity. 

Section 267 prohibits “all manner of public selling or offering 
for sale of any property on Sunday, except articles of food and 
certain specified articles.” 

Notwithstanding these provisions, it is notorious that a certain 
amount of illegal and unnecessary trading is carried on, and this 
breach of the law is one of the points insisted on in the early 
closing movement. im 

The enormously increased production of modern times by the > 
aid of machinery involves great displacement of skilled manual 
labor, a partial remedy for which displacement may be found in 
the diminution of working hours. The logic of this has been seen 
by the workers, and its reasonableness has been conceded by most 
fair-minded employers. Others have, however, refused conces- 
sions and have thereby compelled « resort to agitation. 

The leading purpose of the short-hour movement in which a 
large majority of the wage-earners have been recently engaged, 
was for the limitation of hours in the mechanical and day labor 
trades. The handicraftsmen and day laborers form a powerful 
body, capable of aggressive action; they are also actuated by a - 
Spirit of self-sacrifice, which is always needed in any great enter- 
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prise ; moreover, they are united in effort and act in concert, and 
the result of their agitation has been considerable success, won by 
persistent energy and determination. A contemporaneous move- 
ment for early closing has been instituted by those other numer- 
ous wage-earners, the clerks and salesmen. 

The early closing movement, though equally just and proper, 
has, however, been less successful, from various causes; the great 
public had to be brought into codperation, and they have not. 
taken to the movement as generously as might have been expected, 
while the clerks and salesmen have not been as united in spirit or 
as thorough in action as the mechanics and workmen. 

The steps taken by the two classes of workers for a relief of 
their grievances have been characteristic of their condition and 
position. ‘The mechanic or tool-handler is more independent and 
self-assertive ; he is a doer and a maker, acting in concert with 
his assoviates, and has only to deal with his employer or the 
foreman ; the clerk and salesman or saleswoman has to deal with 
customers, and the habit of self-assertion must be restrained, the 
arts of persuasion and conciliation being of the first importance. 
Hence, the vigorous and outspoken labor agitation in public 
meetings and strikes has been in the main confined to mechanics 
and artisans. In a quiet way, however, the clerks and store 
employés have made protest against long hours and have organ- 
ized unions and associations for mutual support and encourage- 
ment in their effort to make their position known and to justify 
their appeals for relief. 

The movement has realized results that encourage its promoters 
and justify hopes of further progress in the near future. The 
Saturday half-holiday and the early closing are for the good of the 
store clerks and saleswomen, just as the nine hours a day is for 
the benefit of the mechanic and day laborer. Their main difficulty 
has been with the customers. It is to the honor of many leading 
merchants and traders in the cities of this State, that they have 
shown willingness to accede to the wishes of their employés in 
this matter ; some indeed have even anticipated the legal Saturday 
half-holiday during the summer months, while others have closed 
every day at six or seven o'clock all the year round, except in 
holiday season, when the pressure of trade and the urgency of 
customers require the long hours. It is only to be regretted that 
this liberal spirit has not been more general. The prominent 
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excuses for non-coéperation, in the laudable effort to reduce hours 

Of labor are, that there is a public demand for late hours in certain 
elasses of trade and in certain localities ; furthermore, that if one 
large store refuses to concede the early closing rule, all in the 
neighborhood must, in self-defense, hold to long hours, not through 
greed of gain, but to prevent diversion of custom; and lastly, 
Saturday is pay-day, and family purchases are for that reason 
made on Saturday night, which is notoriously the busiest of the 
week, except for the wealthier customers. 

The clerks and salesmen, recognizing that moral suasion was 
their best method, have agitated by appeal, made through the 
press, and by circulars to heads of families and known customers. 
Eminent clergymen, influenced by conviction of the righteousness 
of the cause, have lent their aid without distinction of creed, and 
men well known in politics and public life have been active on the — 
platform. Even great traders and employers have appeared in 
public to openly declare the advisability of the Saturday. half- 

holiday, adding that “their clerks and salesmen work better and 
more cheerfully by having shorter hours.” Right-minded employ- 
ers, as already intimated, have no personal feeling in the matter ; 
they are willing if the public is willing, and their sentiment is 
expressed in circulars issued broadcast, of which the following is a 
sample: 


« To the Public: 


“The clerks and salesmen section of the Central Labor Union, 
having been assured by storekeepers that the early closing of 
stores in the evening meets with their approval, and that they are 
willing to close at 7p. m., provided that purchases can be made by 
that time; we, therefore, ask that you will make: all purchases 
before that time, and thereby release many thousands of employés 
from‘unnecessary hours of toil.” 


The following circular also sets forth the argument for “early 
closing,” simply and effectively : 


An APPEAL. 
“Do no shopping after 6 pv. m. Saturday. Why? 


“First. Because it is not right to keep employés on their feet in 
stores from 8 a. m. until 10 or 11 o’clock at night. * 


“Second. It unfits them, morally and physically, to enjoy the follow- 
ing Sunday as it was intended they should; and, 
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“Third. Experience has proved that those business houses which 
have closed at 6 pv. u. throughout the year have been successful beyond 
their anticipation, while scores of business firms which kept open late 
at night have either failed or gone out of business. We ask sympathy 
and cooperation.” 

Among the trade employers who have gone into this peaceful and 
orderly agitation, this Bureau has cognizance of the book-keeper 
and office clerks, clothing clerks, dry goods clerks (various associa- 
tions), drug clerks, furniture and carpet salesmen, hat salesmen, 
shoe salesmen, tea and grocery clerks. 


BROOKLYN. 
THe Eraut-Hour Day. 


In May last a deputation of citizens waited on Mayor Whitney 
of Brooklyn, to ask the enforcement of a State law and city ordi- 
nance, which fixed the city’s working day at eight hours. This 
law has been in operation seventeen years. The committee com- 
plained that the law was violated on the Brooklyn bridge. It was 
alleged that men employed worked their eight hours and drew 
their pay, besides which, they worked over-time and got extra pay, 
whereas there were many unemployed citizens who would be glad 
of this employment. 
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HOLIDAYS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


While ‘the laws and usages of other countries are not of authority 
in this country, it is worth while to refer to them as means of 
information and guidance in matters of common experience. 
British workmen have made the subject of short hours and holi- 
days one of inquiry, and have come to some conclusions worthy of 
attention. Premising that wages in Great Britain are very low 
and that there are nevertheless immense numbers of unemployed, 
both male and female, the Trades Union Congress is strongly in 
favor of an eight-hour day, and is against over hours. It contends 
that the short hours would be the means of giving employment to 
a large number of unemployed, now half-starved or dependent on 
public charity ; also that the usage of over-time work is an injury 
to trade and tends to limit the field of employment. 

At the general convention of last year, the members were of 
unanimous opinion that the nine-hour day already obtaimed, should 
be reduced to eight hours, and that over-time should be abolished, 
the only question being whether this change should be achieved 
_ by resolution of the unions themselves, or by act of Parliament, 
some being of opinion that legislative enactment would have more 
cogent influence on employers. 

An immediate effect would be that the immense nee of unem- 
ployed would become wage-earners instead of being dependent on 
public charity, and that employment would be steadier for those 
at work, in place of the uncertainty caused by so large a proportion 
being unemployed and ready to take the place of those who fall out 
of the ranks of regular employment. It was perceived that it 
might perhaps have the effect of lessening wages by the loss of one 
hour; on the other hand, there would be an increase of purchasing 
power among the whole mass and the vicious system of over-time 
work should be abolished. 

The full Saturday holiday was in like manner approved by the 
convention after full debate, in which many men of high standing 
in the labor ranks took part. The resolution passed ran as 
follows : 


“That in the opinion of this congress, the time has arrived when 
it is absolutely necessary that the workmen of this country should 
be called upon to express their wishes for or against an eight-hour’ 
day and a full Saturday holiday, and that the parliamentary com- 
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mittee be therefore instructed during the year to obtain a plebiscite 
of the members of the various trades unions of the country upon 
this important question, and whether, if approved, such reduction 
of hours shall be brought about by the trades unions themselves, or 
~ by means of an eight-hour bill.” 

- The public holidays of Great Britain are regulated by both law 
and usage. The legal holidays, as fixed by acts of Parliament, 
passed in 1871, in England, are Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the 
first Monday in August, December 26, and such days as may 
be appointed by proclamation. Besides these, Christmas day 
is a close holiday. Good Friday and several other days are also 
holidays of usage, though not legal holidays. Among these may 
be counted fair days, race days, and many days of local celebra- 
tion and observance. It is the custom for Parliament to adjourn 
on Derby day. 

Tn Scotland, the legal holidays are New Year’s day, Christmas 
day, Good Friday, first Monday in May, first Monday in August. 

In Great Britain a law was passed in 1878, giving eight 
half-holidays between March and October, to women and children 
in factories and workshops. These may be commuted by the 
employer into four whole holidays. 

Inquiries of employés in various trades establish the fact that 
the Saturday half-holiday is an invariable custom (not a law) in 
all leading mercantile houses in London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Glasgow. 

One informant says, on the authority of men who have lived 
most of their time in London, that “ all banks are closed at noon 
on Saturdays, and that there is a law compelling them to close ; 
also, that insurance companies, exchanges and government offices 
follow the same custom.” — ; 
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CONSPIRACY PROSECUTIONS 


AND 


CONSPIRACY EAWS*: 


Conspiracy Prosecutions and 
Conspiracy Laws. 


The prosecutions for conspiracy growing out of labor disputes 
during the past year have been less sensational than those of 1886. 
But the legal points passed upon have been far more important. 

A test case involving the construction of the saving clause of 
section 170 of the Penal Code has been decided by an eminent 
judge, and an appeal from his decision is now before the higher 
courts. 

Shoe makers are the defendants in the action referred to, and by 
a;singular coincidence all the leading conspiracy prosecutions in 
America have grown out of shoe makers’ strikes, and each has pre- 
sented a similar state of facts. In the New York Cordwainer’s 
Case, in People v. Fisher in the Philadelphia Cordwainer’s Case, 
in the case of the Pittsburgh shoe makers, and in Commonwealth v. 
Hunt, members of shoe makers’ organizations were arraigned for 
striking against non-union labor. In the first four of these actions © 
the defendants were convicted, in the last they were acquitted. 
During the interval of over three-quarters of a century between 
the ruling of Mayor Radcliff, and that of Judge Barrett, strikes for 
objects held illegal in the first instance have increased a thousand- 
fold, and organizations which seek to benefit their members by the 
means declared criminal in the earlier cases have continuously 
existed, and have openly conducted their operations. 

The conspiracy laws have certainly neither suppressed nor 
diminished the alleged abuses at which they are aimed. 

During all this time there has been but little dispute in New 
York as to what the law was. Since 1830 conspiracy has been 
defined by the statutes, which, while slightly ambiguous, yet were 
early construed in unmistakable language. 

The Cordwainer’s Case was decided in 1810. Then the revisers 
of 1830 codified the common law, as they viewed it, and their work 
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was passed upon and approved in People v. Fisher. An eminent 
jurist in Massachusetts, in a well considered opinion, arrived at 
somewhat different conclusions as to what the common law on-the 
subject was, but in this State the earlier rulings have scarcely been 
shaken. ; , 

But the combinations so declared illegal have flourished openly 
during all these years. 

When the Cordwainer’s Case was decided combinations of work- 
men and traders were forbidden in England by stringent enact- 
ments. Since then by a series of remedial statutes the old laws on 
labor combinations have been tadically changed, and concerted 
action is no longer an element of criminality so far as workingmen 
are concerned. Statutes against engrossing,\etc., have also been 
repealed, and if combinations of traders to control prices are still 
criminal, the laws against them are not enforced. YL 

_ In New York State on the contrary, the statutes directed against 
combinations of workmen have steadily widened and become more 
stringent. Section 170 of the Penal Code, it was supposed by 
workmen protected trade unions so far as the ordinary methods of 
such bodies were concerned. ; 

Judge Barrett in the People ex rel. Gill, declares that the 
section means precisely what it says and no more. He refuses to 
extend the language so as to legalize permanent combinations, and 
finds that the only thing permitted is a peaceable strike for wages. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the decision of the learned 
judge will be upheld by the appellate courts. 


THE PEOPLE EX REL. GILL AND OTHERS. 


This matter came before Judge Barrett on two writs of habeas 
corpus and certiorari, to review the decision of a police justice hold- 
ing certain defendants for the grand jury on two separate com- 
plaints. 

John EK. Gill, John Foster, L. Worley, James McDonald and 
John Campbell were members of the executive board of District 
Assembly No. 91, of the Knights of Labor, which is a trade dis- 
trict, composed exclusively of persons engaged in the shoe manu- 
facturing business. . 

The first complaint was made by Ihder B. Hartt. It appears 
that in the shoe making trade each shop’s crew forms a suborgani- 
zation under the control of the District Assembly. Gardiner & 
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Estes’ factory was a union shop, but whether there was an agree- 
ment with the firm to that effect does not clearly appear. 

The firm employed Hartt as foreman. The shop's crew objected 
to his engagement in that capacity before he had actually assumed 
charge, declaring that he was an old-time “scab,” and that he would 
endeavor to break up the shop organization. The matter was, 
however, adjusted in some way and Hartt went to work. 

Some 3 months later Hartt discharged a union man named 
Potter on a charge of swindling the firm. The shop’s crew 
demanded that Potter be reinstated or criminally prosecuted. He 
was reinstated temporarily pending the return of the head of the 
firm who promptly discharged him as soon as he learned the state 
of affairs. 

The men sent a committee to Mr. Gardiner and claim that he 
agreed to meet the district executive board, but that pending their 
arrival Hartt discharged all hands, and that a strike was not for- 
mally declared till after the men were out. Hartt claims that the 
district had decided to call out the men before he discharged them. 

The executive board had a number of conferences with the 
Manufacturers’ Association and Hartt was finally discharged and 
the strikers reinstated. Hartt went to Baltimore, and asserts that 
he found it impossible to secure or retain employment being 
followed by the Knights of Labor with threats of a strike wherever 
he applied for work. 

There was a conflict of testimony as to the language used by 
members of the district board, in their conference with the employ- 
ers. The Knights claim they stated that none of the strikers would 
return to work unless Hartt was discharged, and that no Knight of 
Labor would work with him thereafter. Some of the employers 
insist that the defendants declared that none of the shop’s crew 
could return, and that no Knight of Labor could work with him, 
etc. One would be the statement of the fact, and the other in the 
nature of a threat. : 

The second complaint grew out of a strike in the shop of Hanan 
& Son. A conflict of testimony was developed here as to whether 
an agreement had been made by the firm to employ none but 
Knights of Labor. The discharge of a non-union man named. 
Dunphy was demanded by the defendants, on complaint from the 
shop’s crew. A strike and boycott followed the firm’s refusal to 
comply. 
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The complaint in each case charged conspiracy : 

1. To do acts injurious to trade and commerce. 

2. To prevent, by threats, a person from exercising a lawful 
trade or calling. 

The provisions of the Penal Code applicable were as follows: 

§ 168. If two or more persons conspire * = * to prevent 
another from exercising a lawful trade or calling, or doing any other 
lawful act, by force, threats, intimidation or by interfering or threaten- 
ing to interfere with tools, implements or property belonging to or to 
be used by another, or with the use or employment thereof; or * 


as * to commit any act injurious to * a * trade 
or commerce, * i * they are guilty of conspiracy. 
§170 * x * The orderly and peaceable assembling or 


cooperation of persons employed in any calling, trade or handicraft, 
for the purpose of obtaining an advance in the rate of wages, or of 
maintaining such rate, is not a conspiracy. 

Counsel for the defendants argued that the word “ threats,” used 
in section 168, meant threats of force or violence, calculated to 
_ produce fear; that no threats having been made to Hartt, or in his 
presence, he could not have been influenced thereby. 

But the chief reliance of the defense was section 170. It was 
claimed that under the clause permanent associations for the 
maintenance of wages were contemplated; that to keep such 
bodies together the integrity of the organizations must be pre- 
served; that strikes against non-union men were indirectly at least 
for the maintenance of wages; and that section 170 modified the 
clauses of section 168 to the extent of permitting all that the latter 
forbade, provided it were done peaceably, by workmen with the 
direct or ultimate object of raising or maintaining wages. 

The other side insisted that the saving clause simply permitted 
a strike for wages and that all other combinations must be judged. 
by the statute as previously interpreted. 


Tue Dxciston. 


Judge Barrett held that under section 170 strikes were per- 
missible only when wages were directly at issue. 

He also intimated that if a strike were turbulent or disorderly 
it would not be within the purview of the saving clause, showing a 
- disposition to give full effect to the word “ peaceable.” 
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The decision in full is as follows: 


Barrer, J.— The result of my examination of these papers is, that 
a prima facie case has been made out, sufficient to put the relators 
upon trial or rather to justify the submission of the facts to the grand 
jury. The difficulty with the position taken by the learned counsel 
for the relators is, that here there was no question with regard either 
to advancing or maintaining the rate of wages. The law, as expressed 
in the present statute (Penal Code, § 170) permits orderly and peace- 
able cooperation to effect these ends, and undoubtedly, as an incident 
to this authorized codperation —that is, to render it effective—a 
resort to all lawful means of ‘enforcement. Upon this head, the 
exhaustive opinions delivered by Chief Justice Shaw in Massachusetts 
(Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf, 111), and Chief Justice Daly in 
this State (Stevedores v. Walsh, 2 Daly, 1), are clear and conclusive. 
Peaceable withdrawal from employment, commonly called a “strike,” 
however extensive, is plainly such an incident. Violence, of course, 
is not, nor is a threat of violence — whether direct or as implied in a 
disorderly and turbulent strike. It is true that an absolute scale of 
wages can not be effectively maintained so.long as persons, outside of 
the combination, work for less than the fixed rate. Yet such persons 
have a perfect right to so work, and are entitled to protection against 
lawlessness ; that is, to protection not against the peacable strike, but 
against violence or threats of violence, direct, or as above suggested, 
in the form of a disorderly and turbulent strike. 

Where, however, there is no relation, direct or indirect, between 
wages and strike, the combination which brings the latter about for 
unlawful purposes is a criminal conspiracy. The strike then involves 
a “diminishing of the quantity of productive labor,” which, as was 
said by Savaaz, C. J., in The People v. Fisher (14 Wend., 18), is “an 
injury to the community and an act injurious to trade.” The judg- 
ment in that case, upon this head, is not affected by the latter statute; 
nor is it qaestioned by the cases already referred to. The unlawful 
purpose may also be evidenced by force, threats or intimidation to 
prevent another from exercising a lawful trade or calling (Penal Code, 
section 168, subdivision 5). _ This last provision was notin the Revised 
Statutes when The People v. Fisher was decided. Consequently the 
criminal conspiracy doctrine there discussed, had reference solely to 
acts claimed to be injurious to trade and commerce. Here, however, 
the complaint covers both grounds, namely: acts preventive of the 
exercise of a lawful calling (subdivision 5), and acts productive of 
“injury to trade or commerce” (subdivision 6). It is contended that 
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both these subdivisions of section 168 are limited by section 170; and 

this is clearly so; but such limitation only goes to the extent of legal- 
izing the peaceable and orderly strike when resorted to in good faith 

for the authorized purposes. 

Sections 168 and 170, as thus construed, aresentirely harmonious. 
That which is lawful under section 170, can not of course be unlaw- 
ful under section 168. In other words, what is permitted by section 
170, can not be conspiracy to commit an act injurious to trade or 
commerce; nor can it amount to a conspiracy to prevent another from 
exercising a lawful trade or calling by force, threats or intimidation. 

But what is not permitted by section 170, may constitute a con- 
spiracy and be punishable under subdivision 5 and 6 of section 168. 
I can not therefore assent to the doctrine that section 170 authorizes 
a combination of individuals to compel by means condemned in sec- 
tion 168, all workingmen to join the codperative forces, ors to punish 
those who are supposed to be inimical thereto. 

This section (170) is a weapon in aid not of compulsory organiza- 
tion, but of voluntary cooperation. The construction contended for 
by the relators would make the labor organizations, rather than the 
courts, the sole judges of whether their acts have any relation to or 
bearing upon the advancement of wages, or the maintenance of the 
_ rate. It would enable such organizations to use the wage question, 
however remote or even imaginary, as a mere pretense to cloak ~ 
designs entirely foreign thereto. Such was not the legislative intent 
evinced in either the letter or the spirit of the statute. The latter 
should be liberally interpreted to give due effect to its beneficent 
purposes, but it should not, by an unreasonable or strained construc- 
tion, be turned from a measure of protection into. an engine of 
oppression. 

The facts presented to the magistrate tend to show a deliberate 
purpose to impoverish and crush a citizen for no reason connected in 
‘the slightest degree with the advancement of wages or the main- 
tenance of the rate. In execution of that purpose they also tend to 
show acts injurious to trade, and acts eee (by threats) of the 
exercise of a lawful calling. 

Such facts should certainly be submitted to the grand jury. It 
follows that the relators were pr operly committed, and that the writs 
should be dismissed and the relators remanded. 

Filed September 29, 1887. x 


Organized workmen are undoubtedly much disappointed at: the 
construction given to this part of section 170. The clause was 
‘passed under a demand of the labor societies that the ordinary 
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acts of trade unions be excepted from the operation of the con- 
spiracy law, and workmen have generally assumed that such was 
the effect of the amendment to the Penal Code. But the language 
of the section would have to be stretched to admit of such a 
construction. 

CONSPIRACY. 

Conspiracy is an inchoate, preliminary or auxiliary crime, anala- 
‘gous to an attempt. 

Combination is always a means to secure a desired end. If the 
end is unlawful the combination becomes a conspiracy. 

A conspiracy is usually defined as a combination “to do an 
unlawful act or a lawful act by unlawful means.” 

It is a very absurd definition. It is not an antithesis, but a 
clumsy repetition. For insténce, the second branch is often illus- 
trated by saying that if a number of persons engaged in conducting 
a lawsuit should combine to win by procuring perjured testimony 
they would come within that part of the above definition. A 
moment’s thought will show that the lawsuit supplies only the 
motive and that the combination is one to do an unlawful act, 7. ¢., 
procure perjured testimony. 

The definition is worse than useless. 

Like a great deal of the law of conspiracy the phrase is twisted 
completely from the sense in which it was originally used. As a 
definition it was repudiated by its author, Lord Denman. It is © 
retained, apparently, to give color to the claim that combination in 
itself is criminal, a doctrine which finds few supporters now. 


CoMBINATIONS. 

Combinations may be roughly divided into 4 classes: 

1. Combinations which benefit non-members without materially 
benefiting members. 

2. Combinations which benefit members without injuring non- 
members. 

3. Combinations which injure non-members without benefiting 
members. 

4, Combinations which benefit members and directly or indi-> 
rectly injure non-members. 

An instance of the first would be a charitable association for the 
relief of distress. 
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The second class would embrace such bodies as literary societies 
and social ‘clubs. 

There are probably no permanent examples of the third class, 
but such combinations are not entirely unknown. 

Within the fourth division the great mass of combinations would 


be included. In our complex society it is hardly possible for any _ 


two or more persons to combine without making life more difficult 
for all or some of those outside. 

For instance a temperance society certainly decreases the busi- 
ness of those in the liquor trade. People will in unison pledge 
themselves to abstain from intoxicants who would never think of 
doing so individually. Yet no one would be idiotic enough to wish 
to have temperance or even prohibition clubs declared criminal 
combinations. : ‘ 

Fraternal societies — as the Free Masons and Odd Fellows —are 
in the same category. The members aid one another and by acting 
in concert secure advantages for each. But this certainly makes it 
more difficult for those not members to achieve success. 

The great bulk of combinations —trade, social, religious, 
fraternal and political—are within the division under review. 
The trust, the pool, the trade union, the lodge, the church corpo- 
ration, the party seeks alike to benefit members. Each alike 
injures, proximately or remotely, those who are not members. 

It is most difficult to decide which combinations are beneficial 
and which should be suppressed. It is a tangle of conflicting 
equities, of opposing rights. A great majority of our people 
belong to combinations of some kind or another. ‘Probably 99 
per cent. of these combinations are based on pure selfishness. 
Few would care to live in a state of society where everybody was 
merely a unit in an aggregation, and in such a state of society the 
jarring between the various organizations would surely be constant 
and terrible. On the other hand without combination progress is 
impossible. The history of civilization is a tale of continuous and 
Successive combination. 

The average citizen seems to think it is right for him to asso- 
ciate, but wrong for opposing interests to combine. 

The railroad king will come from his pool meeting and denounce 
the labor pool which seeks to regulate the hours and wages of his 
employés. The labor leader will curse monopoly while insisting 
vigorously on the enforcement of the card rule. 
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The oil trust magnate is seized with a fierce love for individual 
freedom of contract when a committee from a trade union or dis- 
trict assembly comes to ask an advance of wages on behalf of his 
men, while the Knight of Labor chieftain will on one day enlarge 
upon the necessity of complete organization and unity of action 
on the part of all laborers, and on the next will appeal to the 
government to suppress exchanges where food products are 
cornered. ; 

If one reads the reports of a meeting of a business combi- 
nation, say the Bankers’ Association, one can not help being struck 
with the unselfish devotion of the good men who are there united far 
the sole purpose of extending trade and increasing the prosperity 
of the country. . 

Then, if one reads the speeches at and transactions of a general 
assembly of the Knights of Labor, one is lost in admiration of the 
spirit of broad philanthropy which has brought these men together. 
They are associated to advance the common weal; they combine 
to secure and preserve the rights of labor because the well-being 
of the nation and the permanence of free institutions depend on 
the material condition of the worker —the base of the social 
~ fabric. 

Both classes are honest, neither are hypocrites. 

But yet the average Knight of Labor regards the average banker 
as a blood-sucker, a bloated monopolist fattening on governmental 
privileges at the expense of the people. 

While the average banker believes that the membership of the 
Knights of Labor is made up of stupid fools led by unscrupulous 
demagogues too lazy to work with their hands, and who live in 
luxury at the expense of their dupes. 

In this clash of opposing interests, this war of conflicting 
opinions, it is a most difficult task to decide where codperation 
ends and conspiracy begins. The question has puzzled statesmen, 
moralists and jurists for centuries, and the end is far off. 


Conspiracy Laws. 


The law of conspiracy should properly be treated under two 
heads. 


Criminal combinations are either (a) attempts to commit crimes, 
or (b) substantive crimes. 


\ 
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. If A and B agree to commit burglary it is a conspiracy under 
the first head. 
If C and D agree to refuse to work longer for E unless F is dis- 
charged, it is a conspiracy under the second head. So, also, if G 
and H agree to advance the price of coal 50 cents per ton. 

There never has been any fault found with the first branch of 
the law. Much criticism has been leveled at the second branch. 
If A and B had gone on with their plan they would have com- 
mitted burglary, which is a substantive crime. But if C and D 
had executed their conspiracy they would only have stopped work 
(which is not a crime), while G aiid H would in like manner only’ 
advance the rate at which they held certain personal property 
‘owned by them (which is not a crime). 

The combination of C and D or of G sine H not being in any 
sense an attempt to commit a crime, it follows that in their cases 
the combination itself is a criminal act —it is a ape crime 
to combine for such purposes. 

But a conspiracy is always in the nature of an attempt to do 
some act and perhaps the proper legal division of criminal com- 
binations would be into 

(A.) Attempts to commit crimes. 

(C.) Attempts to do acts which (in the opinion of law makers) 
are injurious to individuals or the public. 

Logically considered the second branch of the law of conspiracy 
is a bundle of absurdities, devoid of coherence and reason. 

It is not a crime for A to refuse to work longer for B, unless C 
is discharged. It is not a crime for A, D, E, and the rest of the 
alphabet down to Z, to independently take similar action atthe 
same time. Butif any two of them meet and agree to take such 
action they are guilty of conspiracy. It is not a crime to advance 
_ the price of coal. It is not criminal for all coal dealers in the 
United States to simultaneously advance the price of coal (in the. 
absence of agreement). But if any two dealers meet and agree to 
so advance they are under the rules criminal conspirators. 

Why should it be criminal to attempt to do something which is 
not criminal? Why should a number of persons be punished for 
agreeing to do something which each or all might freely do i in the 
absence of agreement? 

Legal writers answer this by saying that there are numerous 
minor wrongs too trivial to be noticed by the criminal law; but 
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that when a number of people agree to commit one of these acts 
in concert their combination raises the minor wrong to a degree 
which the criminal law must forbid and punish. 

_ Combination would undoubtedly give greater power, and should 
be matter of aggravation. An assault by a champion prize-fighter 
should be punished more severely than an assault committed by a. 
sickly child. But this does not answer the objection that under 
the conspiracy laws combination does not simply aggravate the 
_ erime, but creates the crime. ; 

The proper foundation for conspiracy laws which make combina- 
tion a substantive crime is the police power of the State. It is not 
a question of logic, but one of expediency. There is no moral 
wrong committed by a man who locates a powder factory or a bone 
boiling establishment in a populous city, but the first is extremely 
dangerous and the second very disagreeable, and both should be 
removed in the interest of public safety and comfort. 

Illegal combinations and unlawful assemblies likewise should be 
prohibited and broken up as public nuisances. It will be difficult 
to decide which combinations to attack and outlaw. The question 
will surely arouse fierce antagonism, but the majority must decide 
this as it does other questions. 

But our present conspiracy laws, as applied tolabor combinations, 
are relics of barbarism and tyranny, plastered over with a thick 
coat of hypocrisy. These laws are the result (a) of a deliberate 
attempt to enslave the laborers and (b) of a reaction against 
paternalism and over-protection. The glaring defect in our system 
is that instead of trying to convince the workmen that it is economi- 
cally wrong to combine, the law-makers insist that it is: morally 
wrong, and that about the whole administration of the conspiracy 
law there is a flavor of the stocks and the branding-iron. Laborers 
who combine are punished not because they are injuring the public, 
but because they are too powerful for their masters, and the law 
steps in to aid the side which has been beaten in a fair struggle. 
It is too much like the old doctrine of petty treason. 

If trade combinations are considered economically mischievous — 
by the majority of our people, they should be declared unlawful 
assemblies and dissolved, but it is absurd to try and convince the 
workingman that he is a criminal because he tries to enhance his 
wages by combined efforts, and that is the sole object of the trade 
union. 
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Tue Law.or ATTEMPT. 

Conspiracy is in the nature of an attempt, but it is not governed 
by the laws applicable to ordinary attempts. 

The elements of a criminal attempt are: (a) An intent to doa 
criminal act, coupled with (b) an act toward its accomplishment 
falling short of the act intended. 

Attempt was one of the most technical branches of the common 
law. A specific intent to commit a specific offense was essential. 
To illustrate : 

If A recklessly hurled a billet of wood from a housetop and 
struck and killed B, he was guilty of murder. But if A only 
wounded B, he was not guilty of are to murder him, hay- 
ing no - specific intent to kill. \ 

Furthermore the act must. be such as would proximately effect 
the object of the intent. Thus, if A formed a design to rob B,who 
lived some distance away, and A hired a horse for the purpose of 
riding to B’s house, but changed his mind and rode off in an 
opposite direction, he could not be punished for an attempt at 
robbery. 

Some of the English decisions hold that an attempt could not be 
committed unless it were possible to perfect the crime. Thus a 
man who fired at a stuffed figure, supposing it to be an enemy, was 
not guilty of an attempt to kill, and a pick-pocket who put his hand 
in anempty pocket could not be convicted of attempting to pick 
the pocket. 

None of these refinements were ever introduced into the law of 
conspiracy. The courts went to the other extreme, reasoning that 
the elements of a crime were (a) an evil intent, and (b) an act done 
in pursuance thereof. They held that each individual in a crimi- 
nal combination must have previously formed the evil intent in his 
own mind, and that when the various individuals came together 
and agreed to carry out their plans, this was an act which com- 
et the crime. 

Direct evidence of an actual meeting and agreement would seem 
to have properly been required under this line of reasoning; but 
the courts held otherwise. It is, of course, almost impossible to 
secure direct evidence of a criminal agreement. Men do not con- 
spire in public. Jurors are therefore Ronnie’ to infer that an 
agreement was made. 


Asa basis for this inference, evidence is introduced of acts on 
| 
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the part of the accused indicating a common design. Thus, in an 
early instance (Copis case, 1 Strahan, 144), several members of a 
card maker’s family were accused of conspiring to induce a rival’s 
apprentice to spoil his master’s cards. It was proven that the 
apprentice did spoil the cards, and that each of the defendants had 
at different times given him money. The court held that from 
these facts the jury might infer an agreement. 

Tn a case of jail breaking in 1793, it was held in England that 
concurrence in the act was sufficient evidence of a previous agree- 
ment. This is going pretty far. It is like convicting a shiftless 
person of robbery, because he was found to have a large sum of 
money in his possession without showing that some one was 
actually robbed. No doubt substantial justice would be done in 
most cases, but injustice might result in every case. 

Conspiracy is not a merely metaphysical crime in this State. 
Our statutes require an overt act beside the agreement, except 
when the agreement is to commit certain grave crimes. 

A conspiracy differs from an ordinary attempt in other impor- 
tant features. Usually an attempt is merged in the greater offense 
if the crime is executed. In the case of Daniel O’Connell it was 
held that a conspiracy might be punished even though the act 
agreed upon was a crime and had been consummated. 

Furthermore a conspiracy to commit a crime may be punished 
more severely than the crime itself. In England “molesting” 
employers or workmen was punishable with three months hard 
labor. Conspiracy to “molest” was a misdemeanor, at common 
law, punishable by transportation for a term of years. 

Conspiracy therefore is at common law an auxiliary crime. It 
is an attempt in the popular sense of the term, but legally has 
never been treated as an attempt or governed by the technical 
rules applicable thereto. 


CoNSPIRACY AS A SUBSTANTIVE CRIME. 

Nothing analagous to the English law of conspiracy appears in 
the Roman law, or in the systems based upon it. There were 
provisions in the Roman law concerning accomplices, accessories, 
etc., and unlawful assemblies, treasonable combinations, etc., were 
of course severely punished. There were labor associations in 
ancient Rome and its provinces, but they appear to have at an early 
date become chartered bodies, containing features of resemblance 

73 
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to both the modern union and medieval guild. From the famous 
letter of the emperor refusing to charter a fire company at Antioch, 
these corporations appear to have sometimes been troublesome. 
_ It is probable that unchartered bodies were deemed unlawful assem- 
blies. 

THE STATUTE OF CONSPIRATORS. 

The earliest mention of conspiracy in England is found in the 
~ laws of the “British Justinian,’ Edward I. 

In the twentieth year of that monarch’s reign (A. D. 1300),-in 
the “Articles upon the Charter” (ordinances designed to carry out 
the provisions of Magna Charta), appears the following : 

“In right of conspirators, false informers and evil procurers of 
dozens, assizes, inquests and juries the King hath provided a remedy 
for the plaintiffs by a writ out of Chancery; and’ notwithstanding he 
willeth that his justices of the one bench, and of the other, and justices 
assigned to assizes, when they come into the country to do their office, 
shall, upon every plaint made them, award inquests thereupon, with- 
out writ, and shall do right unto the plaintiffs without delay.” 

Sections against champerty (the buyixg up of claims in order to 
bring suits on them), and maintenance (aiding complainants to 
bring and press suits) follow. . 

This statute gives a civil remedy, by a writ out of chancery, and 
also directs “inquests” to be made, which was probably the begin- 
ning of a criminal proceeding. Civil wrongs generally were also 
crimes in that period. 

The crying evil of the time was corruption and oppression in 
judicial proceedings. This statute and the ordinance of conspira- 
tors which follows, were intended to remedy this abuse. 

The statute of 33 Edward I (A. D. 1305), is entitled, in some 
compilations of the statutes, “The Ordinance of Conspirators ;” 
in others, “A Definition of Conspirators.” The time of its passage 
is doubtful. It is usually credited to the 33d year of Edward I, 
though Coke in his Institutes states that it was promulgated in the 
11th year of that monarch’s reign (1284,) and that it was an exten- 
sion of statutes of William the Conqueror and William Rufus, 
applying solely to the hich officers of the crown, while the statute 
of Edward applied to all persons. The statute reads : 


“Conspirators be they that do confeder or bind themselves together 
by oath, covenant or other alliancé that every of them shall aid and 
bear the other falsely and maliciously to indite or cause to be indicted 
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or falsely to move or maintain pleas; and also such as cause children 
within age to appeal men of felony; whereby they are imprisoned. 
and sore grieved; and such as retain men in the country with liveries 
or fees for to maintain their malicious enterprises; and this extendeth 
as well to the taker as to the giver; and stewards and bailiffs of great 
lords which by their seigniory office or power undertake to bear or 
maintain quarrels, pleas or debates that concern other parties than 
such as touch the estates of their lords or themselves. This ordinance 
and final definition of conspirators was made and accorded by the 
King and his council in his parliament the 33d year of his reign, and 
it was further ordained that justices assigned to the hearing and 
determining of felonies and trespasses should have the transcript 
thereof. 

“Champetors be they that move pleas and suits or cause to be 
moved either by their own procurement or by others and sue them at 
their proper costs for to have part of the land in variance or part of 
the gains.” 

This latter statute refers to four kinds of offenses : 

1. Malicious prosecution. 

2. Arming and uniforming bands of retainers. 

3. Maintenance of suits. 

4. Champerty. 

The Ist, 3d and 4th are crimes against the administration of 
justice, the second against public tranquillity. 

It is worthy of note that the next statute enacted forbade persons 
to come armed to parliament. 

It is scarcely worth while to enlarge upon the statute. It made 
alliances for certain purposes criminal and forbade great lords to 
gather bands of retainers. It endeavored to crush certain abuses 
which had crept into the administration of justice, and no doubt 
was productive of much good. It is characteristic of a barbarous 
age. 

The only remains of the statute in our law are the action for 
damages, for malicious prosecutions, and provisions against attor- 
neys purchasing “things in action.” 

The prohibitions against maintaining men in liveries were not 
really enforced till Henry VII, who, nearly three centuries later, 
set his Court of Star Chamber at work to break the power of the 
feudal lords. 

- From 1300 to 1611 there is no trace of a conviction for conspiracy, 
except in cases clearly within the statute of Edward I. Thus, in 
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a case in the year book of 24 Edward ITI, p. 75 (A. D. 1351), the 
court held, on appeal, that a father and son indicted for imprison- 
ing a man till he paid a fine, were not guilty of conspiracy, “but 
rather damage and oppression of the people.” So in the year 
book 88 Edward IIT (1364), a civil writ of conspiracy was refused 
a complainant who alleged that others had conspired to bring in a 
forged release at a trial. 
Avr Common Law. 


The crime of conspiracy at common law can not be traced back 
‘of the Court of Star Chamber. Of the political side of that 
tribunal it is not necessary to speak here. Its influence on the 
criminal law, however, was enormous. It has lain for centuries 
under a load of opprobrium, which is certainly not wholly deserved. 
It probably did more good than harm. Its procedure may have 
been open to criticism, but its general work was beneficial. 

At the same time, while it usually administered justice, 14 did not 
follow the law, but’ made the law. It set itself up as a guardian 
of the morals of the realm, and its rulings are as unsafe, as prece- 
dents, as would be the decisions of the Puritan theocracies which 
controlled the early New England colonies. 

There has been much controversy as to whether the Court of 
_ Star Chamber was created by the statute of Henry VII, or only 

had its powers liberally defined and probably enlarged by that 
enactment. ‘The point is of little importance now. 

The statute recites that by “unlawful maintenance, giving of 
liveries, signs and tokens, and retainers by indentures, promises, 
oaths, writings or otherwise embraceries of his subjects, untrue 
demeanings of sheriffs in making of panels and other untrue 
_ returns, by taking of money by juries, by great riots and*unlawful 
assemblies the policy and good rule of this realm is almost sub- 
dued,” etc. The chief officers of the State with the chief justices 
of the superior courts were directed to proceed upon “bill or 
information”) to summon and “examine” accused persons and to. 
“punish them after their demerits.” 

Lord Bacon says the court punished particularly four classes of 
crimes: Forces, frauds, crimes various of stellionate, and the 
inchoation or middle acts toward crimes, capital or heinous, not 
actually committed or perpetrated.” Hudson says the court had 
“power to punish offenses not defined or punishable by common 
law.” ; : 


( 
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The Star Chamber greatly enlarged the boundaries of the com- 
mon law by introducing a number of crimes borrowed from the 
Roman law. Up to the time of the Star Chamber the common 
law punished few crimes which were not accompanied by violence. 
Cheats, forgeries, perjuries and the manifold methods by which . 
fraud is perpetrated are not common in ruder communities, but 
come with civilization. Outside of a statute against false tokens, 
cheats were not punishable at common law at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the courts took 
a liberal view of their powers. The Star Chamber did not 
consider itself bound by precedents, and we find the Court of 
Kings Bench declaring in 1616, that it had power to correct all 
misdemeanors tending to the breach of the peace,or the oppression 
of the subject, so that no wrong, public or private, can be done 
but that it shall be punished. Even so late as 1773 we find the 
great Lord Mansfield declaring that “whatever is contra bonos 
mores et decorum, the principles of our law prohibit and the Kings 
Court as the general censor and guardian of the public manners is 
bound to restrain and punish.” 

In 1611 the Star Chamber in the poulterers’ case established 
conspiracy as an auxiliary crime at common law. Several poultry 
dealers had combined to procure the indictment of a person who 
had married the widow of a deceased fellow tradesman. They 
testified before the grand jury, which refused to indict him. Under 
the statute of Edward the First it was essential to complete the 
crime that the accused should have been indicted and acquitted. 
But the Star Chamber held that a malicious confederation falsely 
to secure the indictment of a person was a common law crime. 
The charge against the defendant was robbery, then punishable by 
death. The poulterers therefore really attempted to kill their 
enemy, and there is little reason to doubt that a similar attempt 
would have been punished in the Star Chamber if done by an 
individual. 

During the seventeenth century it became well established law 
that any agreement to commit a crime was punishable as a con- 
spiracy. With courts claiming to be “guardians of the public 
morals and censors of good manners” the criminal law was very 
elastic and it did not require much argument to convince a court 
that a combination to injure an individual was a crime. It became 
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_ customary also to insert a charge of conspiracy in indictments by 
way of aggravation even where there was but a single defendant. 

Throughout the seventeenth century the leading moot points in 
conspiracy law were (1), whether the combination to do a criminal 
‘act was in itself criminal, without further physical acts designed to 
effect the purpose agreed upon, and (2), whether a combination to 
commit a statutory crime should be pleaded as criminal under the 
statute or at common law. These were really questions of plead- 
ing; but out of the first of these points grew the famous phrase 
that “the conspiracy is the gist of the offense,” which is often 
quoted for a far different purpose—to. show that concerted action 
is in Some mysterious way essentially criminal. 

The second point involved the question whether, where a con- 
spiracy was charged to commit an act forbidden by statute, the 
indictment should or should not allege that the acts were “ against 
the form of the statute.” It would seem to be plain that while the 
acts themselves were forbidden by statute, the conspiracy to com- 
mit such acts was a crime at common law, in the nature of an 
attempt. The point would not be worth noticing here were it not 
that the theory that combinations to raise wages were criminal at 
common law, seems to be based on a case in which this question 
was raised. 

In 1721 some journeymen tailors of Cambridge were indicted for 


_ combining to raise wages. At that time, as will be shown here- 


alter, wages were regulated by statute, that is justices fixed wages 
under authority of a statute, and it was a criminal offense to 
take more than the wages so fixed. Furthermore, combinations 
of workmen were unlawful under a statute of Edward VI. The 
report of the case is untrustworthy on its face, as it declares 
that the point raised was that the indictment should have charged 
a combination contrary to 7 George I, chapter 13, which was a 
purely local act, forbidding combinations of tailors within the bills 
of mortality—the metropolis of*London. The act could in no 
way apply to tailors in Cambridge. The report in which the case 
appears is admittedly untrustworthy. 

Tt was plainly admitted by counsel for the crown that the com- 
bination was to secure wages in excess of those permitted by 
statute. The charge really was, then, an attempt to commit 4 
crime—to do something forbidden by law. This was, like all 
attempts to commit crime, conspiracy at common law. The court, 
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therefore, held that the indictment need not declare that the com- 
bination was against the form of the statute. 

The court, however, is said to have added: “A conspiracy of any 
kind is illegal, though the matter about which they conspired might 
have been lawful for any of them to do if they had not conspired 
to do it. And this OTe in the case of the Tubwomen against 
the Brewers of London.” 

The case probably referred to is the King against Starling, 1 
Keble, 650, decided in 1665. Certain brewers were indicted for 
“conspiring to put down the gallon trade, by which the poor are 
supplied, and to cause the poor to mutiny against the farmers of 
the excise ; also, that whereas the excise was settled on the king as 
part of his revenue, the defendants confederated to depauperate 
the farmers of the excise.” They were found euilty on the second 
count only. This seems to have been a combination to evade 
excise taxes, then collected by “farmers” or contractors. . How 
the brewers intended to evade the taxes does not clearly appear. 
The report would indicate that it was an attack on what is now 
known as the “growler” trade. In Thorpe’s case (5 Mod., 224), 
it is stated they agreed to brew only small beer. 

The case itself was argued several times before the judges per- 
mitted the verdict to stand. They finally did so, only on the ground 
that an attempt to deprive the king of his revenue was a crime, 
Our courts at the present day do not seem to consider tax dodging 
a crime. 

Judge Holt declared in Daniels’ case (6 Modern, 99), that the 
eround of the decision in Starling’s case was that the crime was of 
a public nature, leveled at the government. He also said that it 
was not criminal to combine and agree not to deal with a trades- 
man, a remark of great contemporaneous interest. Judge Erle, 
however, in Duffield’s case (1851), declared that a conspiracy to 
prevent customers coming to a shop was clearly indictable. 

The greatest extension of the law of conspiracy, considered as a 
substantive crime, grew out of the efforts to punish cheats and 
frauds. It is difficult even now to frame a definition of criminal 
fraud, and in the 17th and early part of the 18th century, the law 
was much more unsettled. 

Hawkins, in his Pleas of the Crown (1716), defined cheating to 
consist of “deceitful practices in defrauding or endeavoring to 
defraud another of his known rights by means ci seme artful 
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device, contrary to the plain rule of common honesty,” a definition 
which is absurdly loose and ambiguous. The same author declared, 
“there can be no doubt but that all confederacies whatsoever wrong- 
fully to prejudice a third person, are highly criminal at common 
law,” which is even looser and more ambigdous. Under these 
definitions, and applying the rule that “the conspiracy is the gist 
of the indictment,” as a test of criminality instead of a rule of 
pleading, the courts punished all frauds in which there was any-— 
thing like concerted effort. When the law of cheats became better 
settled, and false pretenses, regarded as crimes, were limited within 
narrower bounds, the courts still héld that different rules applied to 
combinations to defraud. In some cases the judges put this on the 
ground that combination made the matter public; in others that 
common prudence cannot guard against combinations. 

The true reason probably was and is, that conspiracy is one of 
the easiest crimes to establish. The loose definitions of the offense 
and the general nature of the evidence admissible make it easy to 
‘Secure conviction. The judges found the doctrine beneficial in 
practice, and that under it criminals could be punished who would 
otherwise escape. Before the appearance of Hawkins’ Pleas of the 
Crown in 1717, it had been argued by. counsel in several instances, 
notably in Thorpe’s case in 1697, that combinations might be 
criminal though the object sought was not in itself criminal. 

The loose definition of Hawkins referred to above seems to have 
given great impetus to this doctrine, though the cases cited by 
Hawkins in no way supported his statement of the law. But 
there undoubtedly grew up among lawyers and judges toward the 
end of the 18th century a theory that any combination to do an 
unlawful act was criminal, and that “ unlawful” did. not mean 
criminal or even “ illegal,” but simply “ wrongful.” 

The principal cases in which- rulings on the point were made 
were : 

1. Starling’s case (1665), which has been heretofore discussed. 
It is against the theory. 

2. King v. Edwards (1725). The combination alleged was to 
charge the inhabitants of a parish with the support of paupers by 
bribing a pauper to marry a woman of another parish who had an 
legitimate child. On motion to quash the indictment Lord Ray- 
mond said that indictments for conspiracies were never quashed | 
where the agreement was to commit a crime. Where the agree- 
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ment was to do a lawful act to the prejudice of another the court 
had a discretionary power to quash. But where the act was 
lawful, but done with an ill intent or design, the indictment would 
not be quashed, but the parties could plead or test the law by 
demurring. A demurrer was therefore filed, and the court held 
that the act was not an indictable offense. 

3. King v. Leigh. Here the combination charged was to prevent 
Macklin the actor from playing by hissing and creating a riot. 
The defendants were convicted. This is the extreme authority for 
the doctrine that combinations to do a lawful act may be criminal. 
But on examination it does not appear to be much of an authority. 
The defendants were convicted, but were not punished and so did 
not have the legal points reviewed by motion in arrest of judgment. 
Furthermore, the indictments charged riot and obstruction of the 
play, and conspiracy is only alleged by way of “inducement” or 
introduction. The reporters (1 O. & K. 28, note,) state that there 
was no count in the indictment where conspiracy was charged as 
the corpus delicti. Lord Mansfield in another case said that “if 
any body of men were to go to a theatre with the intention of 
hissing an actor or damning a piece there can be no doubt that 
such a deliberate and preconcerted scheme would be a conspiracy.” 
Lord Mansfield was a great jurist, but his views on the criminal 
law are open to many objections —for instance, as to criminal 
libels. 

4. King v. Eccles (1783). Several master tailors were indicted 
for combining to impoverish and prevent the prosecutor (a rival 
- master tailor) from carrying on his business. The case really 
involved a question of pleading, whether the indictment was good 
without setting forth the means by which they proposed to impov- 
erish the complainant. Lord Mansfield said: “ The ulegal combi- 
nation is the ‘gist’ of the offense. Persons in possession of any 
articles of trade may sell them individually at such prices as they 
individually please, but if they confederate and agree not to 
sell under certain prices it is a conspiracy. So every man may 
work at what price he pleases, but a combination not to work under 
certain prices is an indictable offense.” 

That declaration sums up the common law of conspiracy as 
settled in the earlier New York decisions. It may never have been 
law in England, but it certainly was and probably is the law of 
this State. 
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King v. Turner (1811). Combination to trespass with arms in 
pursuit of hares. This was previous to the passage of the poach- 
ing act. Lord Ellenborough and Judges LeBlanc, Bayley and 
Grose held that the combination was not indictable, being merely 
to commit a civil trespass. | 

This decision is directly in the teeth of the claim.that a combi- 
nation to do an act which would amount to a civil injury is criminal. 
Itis noteworthy that Judge Grose concurred in the decision, though 
in Rex v. Mawbey (1796), he had said: “In many cases an agree- 

ment to do a certain thing has been considered as the subject of an 
indictment, though the same act if done separately by each indivi- 
dual without any agreement among themselves, would not have 
been illegal, as in the case of journeymen conspiring toraise wages. 
Hach may insist on raising his wages if he can, but if several meet 
for the same purpose it is illegal and the parties may be ‘indicted 
for a conspiracy.” ‘ 

This expression was a dictum in no way called for in the case at 
bar. Lord Campbell considered it a “loose expression.” Sir William 
Erle disputed its correctness, but J udge Crompton ‘approved 
it heartily. 

One peculiarity of the law of conspiracy is that it rests mostly on 
dicta, some going to great lengths. Thus Lord Kenyon once 
gravely declared that it would be indictable for masters to combine 

to raise wages. It might have been under some statutes, but 
surely could not under common law. 

During the 19th century most of the conspiracy cases before 
the English courts grew out of labor disputes. These will be 
reviewed hereafter. 

Combinations to defraud are stiil regarded as crimittal con- 
spiracies by the courts in cases where the acts agreed upon would 
not be criminal if done by an individual. From expressions used 
in many cases it would seem that the judges of England are 
inclined to hold that any combination to deprive an individual of 
or impair a civil right is a criminal conspiracy. But. outside of 
conspiracies to defraud there are no reported cases. 

The law governing labor combinations should be historically 
reviewed. 
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Harry Lasor LEGIsLAtIon. 


It is only within the present century that the common law of 
conspiracy has been applied to associations of laborers. But 
statutes forbidding combination among workmen were enacted at 
a much earlier period. 

The combination laws and the doctrine that it is a crime for 
workinemen to unite are the outgrowth of a mass of legislation 
running back to the Norman Conquest. 

Legislation on labor appears to have been dictated by opposing 
motives, with the result that two antagonistic systems grew up. 
Thus we have: : 

First. A number of municipal charters and guild charters; and 
amass of municipal and guild ordinances having all the force of 
law ; besides protective, restrictive and inspection laws. 

Second. A number of so-called statutes of laborers. 

From the first grew the doctrine that combinations in restraint 
of trade are illegal; from the second the doctrine — which is the 
_ basis of conspiracy and combination laws bearing on labor organi- 
tions — that it was criminal for laborers to seek to regulate their 
wages or improve their condition. 

From the wild, weird romances which are dignified by the name 
of history it is difficult to gather reliable information concerning 
the condition of the people in medieval Europe, and we are 
almost in the dark concerning the influence exerted by the guild 
system on industrial and social life. So far as the continental 
guilds are concerned, their wars and political struggles are fairly 
well recorded, but little light is thrown on the material condition 
of the mass of the people within or without the guilds. 

With regard to the English guilds, the data is still more scanty. 
They were, apparently, more prosperous, and less picturesque than 
their continental neighbors. They paid more attention to business 
and less to politics. The continental burghers were continually 
called on to defend themselves from feudal lords, a species of per- - 
secution from which the English burgesses suffered little. The 
cities on the continent warred with bishops and kings, and fought 
fiercely with rival municipalities. The English cities were at peace, 
except during the few wars between rival claimants for the crown. 
~ London, in particular, was always so powerful and wealthy that 
few kings and princes deemed it prudent to attack its “free customs 
and liberties.” 
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Under noarly every ruler from the Conqueror upward, the privi- . 
leges of the guilds were enlarged and extended till they absolutely 
controlled the trade and manufactures of the kingdom. Many of 
these franchises were extorted from weak monarchs; more were 

purchased from needy ones. “ | 
All the municipalities of England were based on guilds. The 
frith guild was succeeded by the guild merchant, which in turn 
threw off shoots in the shape of craft guilds. The guildsmen con- 
trolled the government of cities and towns corporate, and enforced 
the craft by-laws under the guise of municipal ordinances. 

At what period of English ‘history the guilds finally evoluted 
from associations of workingmen into close corporations of small 
capitalists it is difficult to determine. We find traces of an 
employing class back in the 14th century, but it is certain’ 
that the guilds retained their democratic character till long after 
that time. The guilds have not fared well at the hands of com- 
mentators. The evils of the system have been carefully pointed 
out, but an institution which harmonized the relations of capital 
and labor for four centuries can not have been wholly mischievous. 
We know that the guilds finally became selfish, grasping monopo- 
lies, which shackled trade and strangled industry, but on the other — 
hand, civil liberty was born and matured in the cities, and after 
the folk moat had been destroyed the guildsmen alone kept the 
spirit of self government alive. 

The artisans of the cities and towns corporate were freemen, 
with democratic instincts. Residence in’ a municipality trans- 
formed a slave into a free citizen. The craftsmen were a compactly 
organized and specially favored class. But the agricultural laborer 
was, in theory and often in practice, a thing annexed to the manor, 
almost a chattel. He was a creature whose rights were few and 
whose legal status was that of a predial slave. 

Villeinage existed before the Norman conquest and the change 
of rulers was merely a change of masters for the great body of 
agriculturists, who were generally what was termed villeins 
regardant.. In the language of the times they were annexed to 
the land and passed. with the holding as real property. They 
could not be sold apart from the land; their rights of life and 
limb were protected as against their masters, and they probably 
had at early times the right to acquire and hold personal property. | 
Chattel slavery never seems to have prevailed greatly in England. 
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In the lapse of time the villeins appear to have acquired certain 
illy defined rights against their lords. The law of the cities 
by which villeins who had resided a year and a day in the 
corporate limits became freemen, opened an avenue of escape, and 
many of the bolder spirits became free through service in the army 
of the king. During the troubled reigns of John, Henry IT and 
Edward II, the institution was severely shaken. 

Thus in the time of Edward III it appears that the villeins had 
in most of the manors become recognized as customary tenants, 
bound only to perform certain specified services, and in many 
instances these services had been commuted into money rents or 
rents payable in produce. 

In the latter part of the reign of Edward ITI, while the resources 
of the kingdom were depleted by the drain of money and men 
caused by the French war, the black death swept over Great 
Britain. The ravages of this frightful pestilence had probably been 
ereatly exaggerated, butit seems to be generally admitted that from 
a fourth to a third of the inhabitants of the country perished. 

The bonds of society were loosened and the kingdom was reduced 
to a condition bordering on anarchy. Men were too demoralized 
to labor, and,the number of hands was too small to perform the 
needed work. There was a corner in labor. Villeins and other 
servants deserted their masters, fields were left untilled, crops rotted 
for want of harvesters, and cattle died for want of food and care. 

The lords found that the old labor services were now worth far 
more than the money payments into which they had been com- 
muted, and wished to restore the old system. But the villeins fled 
to the cities or into other shires, and the country was filled with 
vagabonds, (literally wandering serfs). 

In this emergency the king and his lords in council framed the 
first statute oflaborers. It was promulgated in 1349 (23 Edward, III. 

Tts preamble is as follows: 

“Because a great part of the people and especially of workmen and 
servants late died of pestilence, many seeing the necessity of masters 
(dominorum) and great scarcity of servants will not serve unless they 
may receive excessive wages and some rather willing to beg in idle- 
ness than by labor to get their living we, considering the grievous 
uncommodities which of the lack especially of ploughmen and such 
laborers may hereafter come, have, upon deliberation and treaty with 
the prelates and the nobles and learned men, assisting us, of their 
mutual counsel ordained,” ete. 
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The statute provided that every person under the age of 60. 
(not being a merchant nor having a particular trade) should be 
bound to serve him that did require him or else be committed to 
jail until he found security to serve. 

That if a servant departed from service before the time agreed 
upon he should be imprisoned. 

That only the old wages (i. e. those prevailing before the pesti- 
lence) should be given to servants. 

That if the lord of a manor broke the law by giving more wages 
than the statute required he should forfeit treble the sum paid. 

That if a carpenter, mason, ete., should take more than the old 
wages he should be committed to jail. 

That butchers, fishmongers, regrators, hostlers, brewers, bakers, 
poulterers, etc., should be bound to sell goods and wares for a reason- 
able price, having respect to the price that such victuals be sold 
at in the places adjoining, so that the same sellers have moderate | 
gain and not excessive. The penalty for breaking this section was 
double damages to the party injured. 

That no person should give anything to a beggar able to labor. 

It will be noticed that the penalties imposed upon the servant 
were imprisonment while masters and victualers were liable only 
to a money penalty upon the suit of a person damnified or of a 
public informer. The provisions relating to the laborers were clear 
and unmistakeable, and a breach could be easily punished. The | 
provisions defining the duties of masters and victualers were 
ambiguous and almost unenforceable. | 

Two years later the statute 25 Edward III wag passed by the 
king and council. It was more carefully drawn than its predeces-~ 
sor, and applied directly to women, who were not mentioned in the 
first ordinance. Its preamble runs: 


“ Whereas, late against the malice of servants which were idle, and 
not willing to serve after the pestilence, it was ordained by our lord 
the king, and by assent of the prelates, earls, barons and other of his 
council, that such manner of servants, as well men as women, should 
be bound to serve, receiving salary and wages accustomed for places 
where they ought to serve.” 

The second statute included tanners, shoemakers and persons 
engaged at the building trades, within its scope. 

Historians generally have asserted that the statute was made for 
the purpose of preserving the institution of villeinage, then falling 
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into decay. This is probably true, though under all the cireum- 
stances it was not an unreasonable police measure. Its effect 
though, has been enormous. It permanently lowered the status of 
the English agricultural workman, bound him to his parish and 
deprived him of the position of a free agent. It was the parent, 
also, of three systems of law which have more than anything 
else degraded and brutalized the English laborer. These are 
(a), the vagrant law; (b), the poor Jaw, and (c), the combination 
laws. 

It is doubtful whether the earlier statute of laborers applied to 
the cities. London did not apparently so construe them. In 1350 
the mayor and aldermen issued an ordinance fixing wages in the 
various trades, and the craft guilds likewise adopted by-laws 
declaring that nobody “shall take for working more than they 
were wont heretofore.” 

The workmen enumerated in the statute were farm laborers or 
men engaged at such handicraft as were carried on in villages. It 
is noteworthy that the cloth workers, weavers, fullers and shearmen, 
then and for long after, the highest paid, and the most independent 
of English workmen were not referred to in the statute. 

There were evidently even then some capitalist employers in the 
cloth trade. We hear of hostile combinations of apprentices and 
journeymen. It is difficult to ascertain the proportion 6f journey- 
men to masters existing at this time. It is difficult also to deter- 
mine what is meant by apprentices. There were from an early 
day two classes of learners in the English crafts. The first paid 
for being taught the whole trade and intended to set up as masters 
when their terms expired; the second paid nothing, did not serve 
so long and had little hope of ever becoming more than journey- 
men (day workers). The employment of both classes was regu- 
lated by the guild. The journeymen are frequently spoken of as 
“servants.” They were probably recruited from half-taught 
country laborers fleeing to the cities. 

The master shearmen in 1350 petitioned the city authorities of 
London complaining that their apprentices and journeymen would 
no longer work at the same prices as formally. In return an ordi- 
nance was passed declaring that henceforth any dispute between 
master and man should be settled by the warden of tho trade. If 
the workman did not submit to the warden he was to be punished 
by the mayor and aldermen at their discretion. 
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The laws of Edward III did not in any way refer to combi- 
nations of workmen. ‘This is further evidence that the statutes 
were intended to apply only to country laborers. In London, how- 
ever, then under the complete control of the guilds, we find at the 
time and during the next century numerous ordinances directed 
against combinations of journeymen and apprentices in the various 
trades, more especially the cloth-workers. 

In the 34th year of Edward III (1361) the old statutes were 
reaffirmed with additional provisions for punishing laborers who 
fled into other counties and into cities. 

In the 36th year of Edward III (1363) is a provision declaring 
that handicraftsmen shall exercise but one trade, but that work- 
women might labor as heretofore. By this same statute the apparel 
of the different orders, laborers, handicraftsmen, merchants, gentle- 
men, knights and peers were carefully graded and minutely 
regulated. 

Professor Rogers in his carefully prepared history of.‘ Work and 
Wages” in England, declared that the statutes of laborers were 
inoperative ; that the statutory allowances were constantly exceeded 
and that from the time of Edward IIT to that of Henry VIIL was 
the golden age of English labor. He proved his statement by 
extracts from bailiffs’ accounts and records of prices of produce. 
He claims that the English laborer prospered till the coinage was 
debased, and the possessions of the religious orders and the frat- 
ernal guilds were seized under Henry VIII and Edward VI and the © 
proceeds wasted. Then when the laborer was reduced to beggary 
the statutes gave an opportunity to the landlords and capitalists to 
shackle him and destroy his independence. 


War 'Tyier’s REBELLION. 


With the accession of Richard the Second came the rebellion 
headed by that stalwart craftsman Wat the Tyler. It is usually 
styled the revolt of the villeins. It is doubtful if the villeins had 
much to do with it. Wat's force, which occupied London, was 
composed of “the men of Kent,” where villeinage was unknown. 
It is certain that this force would not have been permitted to march 
quietly across London bridge into the city if the craftsmen of 
London were opposed to them. The fiercest fighting of the rebellion 
was‘at Norwich, where the weavers captured the castle and were 
dislodged only by surprise. There were novilleinsin Norwich, The 
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lists of the leaders executed after the revolt collapsed, shows that 
over 150 came from London—more than from all the rest of the 
kingdom. Peasants do not assemble and ask reforms from the 
government. They burn and slay and destroy when they revolt. 

It is extremely probable that the rebellion was an uprising of 
the poorer craftsmen against the statutes of laborers and the city 
ordinances carried through by the wealthier guildsmen. It was 
also partially inspired by the leveling not to say socialistic 
preaching of the Lollard priests. 

In the tenth year of Richard II., the statute of laborers was in 
terms applied to craftsmen in the afer It is not probable that, 
this provision changed matters very much. The guildsmen only 
enforced such laws as they approved. The passage of ordinances 
to the same effect after the statute shows that the burgesses pre- 
ferred to administer laws of their own. 

In the thirteenth year of Richard’s reign, an important change 
was made in the statute of laborers. After reaffirming the main 
provisions of the old laws, it proceeds: 


“But forasmuch as a man can not put the price of corn and other 
‘victuals in certain, it is accorded and assented that the justices of 

peace in every county shall make proclamation by their discretion, 
according to the dearth of victuals, how much every mason, carpenter, 
tiler and other craftsmen, workmen and other laborers by the day, as 
well in harvest as in other times of the year, after their degree shall 
take by the day with meat and drink, or without meat and drink, not- 
withstanding the statutes thereof heretofore made, and that every 
man obey such proclamation from time to time as a thing done by 
statute. 

« And in the right of victualers, it is accorded that they shall have 
reasonable gain according to the discretion and limitation of the said 
justices, and no more, upon pain to be grievously punished according 
to the discretion of said justices, where no pain is limited before that 
time.” 

This changed the arbitrary scale of the original statute into a 
sliding scale to be fixed by the justices. A worse provision for the 
laborer could not possibly have been made. ‘The justices were 
drawn exclusively from the ranks of the employers, and of course 
would act in the interest of the masters. This system continued 
for over four centuries. 
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There is a curious enactment in the statutes of 13 Richard II’ 
(chapter 13). It declares: 

“For as much as divers artificers, laborers and other servants and 
grooms, keep grayhounds and other dogs, and on the holy days when 
_good Christian people be at church hearing divine service, they go 
hunting in parks and warrens of lords, to the very great destruction 
of the same; and sometimes under such color they make their assem- 
blies conferences and conspiracies for to raise and disobey their 
allegiance, it is ordained,” ete. 

The laborers were forbidden to have dogsor snares under severe 
penalties. ‘ 

The only statute on the subject of labor, worthy of notice, during 
_ the reign of Henry IV, was one providing that no person not hay- 
ing lands of the value of 40 shillings yearly should put his child 
out as an apprentice. One object was to limit apprentices, the 
other to tie agricultural servants to their masters’ holdings by 
keeping the youth out of the cities. - 

THE First Compination Law. 


[ 


In the reign of Henry VI came the famous attack on the Free 
Masons, then a trade union without much traces of speculative 
masonry. It is the firstof the combination laws applying to work- 
men, It declared that Free Masons and carpenters should not 

-confederate in “chapiters and assemblies, and presume to fix wages, 
contrary to the statutes and power given to justices.” The Free 
Masons appear to have had an international trade union organiza- 
tion as early as 1175. There are “compannonages” of carpenters 
in France which claim a continued existence for over 600 years, 
and there is evidence that a split which still exists began centuries 
ago. 

In the 21st year of Henry VI it was enacted by law that agri- 
cultural servants must give masters at least six months warning if 
they propose to leave their employment; otherwise they must 
remain another year. 


PRorective STATUTES. x Be 
The city of London aided powerfully in seating the House of 
York on the throne and the wealthy guilds contributed liberally to 


the exchequer of the extravagant Edward IV. In return, privi- 
leges were granted without stint. 
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In the third year of that monarch’s reign a sweeping statute was 
passed prohibiting the importation of manufactured articles. The 
_ preamble is worthy of notice. It is as follows: 

“Wuereas, In the said parliament by artificers of manual occupation, 
men and women habiting and resident in the city of London and 
other cities, town boroughs and villages within the realm it hath been 
piteously showed and complained how that they all in general and 
every of them be greatly impoverished and much hindered and pre- 
judiced of their wordly increase and daily living by the great multi- 
tude of divers commodities and wares pertaining to their mysteries 
and occupations being fully wrought and ready made to sell as well 
by the hands of strangers by the king’s enemies, as other in this 
realm fetched and brought from beyond the sea, by which occasion the 
said artificers can not live by their mysteries and occupations as they 
have done in times past and divers of them as well householders as 
hirelings and other servants and apprentices in great number be at 
this day unoccupied and do hardly live in great misery and poverty 
and need, whereby many inconveniences have grown before this time 
and hereafter more may come.” 


The statute prohibits the importation of a great number of 
articles in the cloth, metal, leather and other trades. 

The masters and wardens of the guilds and fraternities were 
empowered to enforce the act. 

From this time forward hundreds of similar statutes were 
passed. The guildsmen apparently could secure any legislation 
they wished. The exportation of raw materials was hampered or 
forbidden and the importation of manufactured articles prohibited, 
while the guild officers were given plenary powers to enforce penal- 
ties, make searches and generally control industry. In some lines 
furthermore, the importation of raw materials was compelled. Thus 
by laws passed in the reign of Edward IV and Richard III mer- — 
chants importing goods were ordered under heavy penalties to 
bring a certain number of bowstaves for every ton of merchandise. 

Inspection laws of all sorts were numerous, under which the 
guildsmen were empowered to search for, seize and destroy goods 
for inferior workmanship and punish the maker. We may assume’ 
that in performing their duty to the public the worthy guild 
brothers did not entirely lose sight of their own interests. 

Henry VII apparently set a well-devised scheme of blackmail in 
motion as far as guild privileges were concerned. He provided 
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that henceforth no guild by-law should be valid until it had been 
approved by the justices of assize or one of the officers of the 
Court of Star Chamber, who charged a fee or fine for their approval. 
Privileges were still liberally conferred. In the reign of the old 
guild, ordinances prescribing a seven years apprenticeship term 


were first enacted into statutes of the realm. A number of protec- 


tive and inspection laws were passed at this time, usually on.the 


‘application of the guilds which probably paid well for them. A 


singular statute is that of 11 Henry VIL, chap. 18, prescribing 


_ what materials shall be used in pillows, bolsters, etc. It isin form 


a petition from the Fraternity of Upholsterers, and was made a law 
without even making the necessary grammatical changes. 


There was no change of policy under Henry VIII. In the third 
year of his reign the tallow chandlers were given power.to search 
for and seize adulterated oils, and the privilege of wearing imported 
caps was limited to the nobility. ‘ 

In the sixth year of Henry VIII another statute of laborers was 
passed, which carefully regulated the working hours of “ servants 
in husbandry,” and the time to be allotted for eating and sleeping. 

The most noteworthy species of labor legislation during the 
king’s reign were the numerous acts directed against foreign arti- 
zans who had settled in the realm. These denizens were forbidden ~ 


to employ foreign apprentices or journeymen and all their products 


must be marked so as to show that the makers were foreigners. 
The guild officers were charged with the enforcement of these 
regulations. . 

A curious statute is one passed in 1545. It recites’ that hereto- 
fore a bill regulating the manufacture of pins had been passed, at 
which time the pinners faithfully promised to serve ‘the king’s 
liege people well and sufficiently and at reasonable prices. But 


that since the making of this said act pins had grown scarce and 


prices high, wherefore the former act was repealed. 
For two centuries the law makers of England had been continu- 
ally granting privileges to the guilds and steadily curtailing the 


' privileges of the agricultural laborers aad village craftsmen. Yet, 
‘as Professor Rogers shows by his comparison of wages and prices, 


the condition of the English laborer was never so good before nor | 
since as during this period. It is noticeable, too, that the differ- 
ence between the wages of the agricultural kind and those of the 
skilled craftsman were very small. 
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By the end of the reign of Henry VIII the condition of the 
laborer had greatly deteriorated, and during the reign of Elizabeth 
it became deplorable. There are many reasons advanced to 
account for this result. First, the debasement of the currency ; 
second, the establishment of an absolute monarchy, with its bril- 
liant court, attracting the country magnates from their estates to 
spend in extravagance the sums which had formerly helped to 
maintain hosts of retainers; third, the seizure of the lands of the 
religious orders, which turned a vast number of dependents loose 
on the community to seek subsistence, besides depriving the old. 
and infirm of the sums doled out in charities; fourth, the sup- 
pression of the fraternal guilds and the seizure of their property. 
This deprived the village craftsman of his trade union and his 
insurance company, on which he relied in sickness and old age. 
Henry contemplated an attack on the city guilds, but did not live 
to: carry it out. . 

CoMBINATIONS PENALIZED. 

Labor and trade being thus demoralized a combination law 
naturally followed. During the short reign of Edward VI, when 
England was. a theocracy, the first general statute against trade 
combinations became law. It is the statute of 2 and 3, Edward VI, 
chapter 6, and is entitled “The bill of Conspiracies of Victualers 
and Craftsmen.” Its preamble runs: 

“Forasmuch as of late divers sellers of victuals not contented with 
modest and reasonable gain, but minding to have and to take for 
their victuals so much as list them, have conspired and covenanted 
together to sell their victuals at unreasonable prices. And likewise 
artificers, handicraftsmen and laborers have made confederacies and 
promises and have sworn mutual oaths not only that they should not 
meddle one with another’s work, and perform and finish that another 
hath begun, but also to constitute and appoint how much work they 
shall do in a day, and what hours and times they shall work contrary 
to the laws and statutes of the realm and to the great hurt and 
impoverishment of the kings majesty’s subjects.” 

It was therefore provided that if any butchers, brewers, bakers, 
poulterers, cooks, costermongers or fruiterers or any artificers or 
laborers should conspire, covenant or promise or make any oaths 
either not to sell victuals but at certain prices or not to do work 
but at certain rates, or not to finish what another hath begun or 
not to do but a certain work a day, or not to work but at certain 
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hours, such person “ being lawfully convicted thereof by witness, 
confession or otherwise,” should be fined £10, or imprisoned 20 


5 ‘days for the first offense, fined £20, or put in the pillory for the 


second and fined £40, or be put in the pillory and lose an ear for ° 
the third, and likewise be outlawed. 
It was provided that if any conspiracy for the above purposes 


embraced “the majority of any brotherhood or company of any 


craft, mystery or occupation” the guild should be dissolved. 


Justices, mayors and sheriffs were given power to punish offenses. 


under the act. 
It was also provided that no one should thereafter “interrupt, 


deny, let or disturb any free mason, rough mason, carpenter, brick 
layer, plaisterer, joyner, hardhewer, sawyer, tiler, paver, glasier, lime 


burner, brick maker, tile maker, plummer or labourer” seeking 
work in any city, or borough because he was not free of the borough 
or city “any statute law or ordinance or other thing to the con- | 
trary notwithstanding.” The last section would indieate that 
there were strikes in the. building trades in some of the cities, and. 


~ it was desired to import workmen. It was repealed the next year 
so far as the city of London was concerned. 


_ This statute was passed in 1548, and was not repealed till 1824. 
All the dicta in reported cases prior to the latter year can easily 
be supported under the terms of the act. It was not adopted as 
part of the common law of America, and can not Support any of | 


our cases. 


There is nothing to indicate that the law was aimed at combina- 
tions of journeymen alone. On the contrary it was probably 


directed principally against the masters and traders who were 


then raising prices on account of the debasement of the coinage. 
The provision referring to persons lawfully convicted by “ wit- 
ness, or otherwise” was important. It referred undoubtedly to 


_. the procedure of the Court of Star Chamber, the creator of con- 


spiracy law. 

The common law procedure of England, in theory at least, never 
compelled a person to be a witness against himself. It did not 
furthermore ever attempt to prescribe the amount of evidence 


necessary to sustain a conviction. The civil law (Roman law) on 


the contrary demanded either two witnesses, or a confession“by 
the prisoner to sustain a conviction. As it was impracticable in 
most cases to secure two.witnesses the ingenuity of prosecutors 
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under the civil law was directed toward securing confessions, ‘This 
was the foundation of the system of badgering and interrogating 
prisoners which is such a marked feature of the French system of 
criminal procedure, and during the middle ages caused the applica- 
tion of torture. A confession was needed, and so the unfortunate - 
suspect was racked and thumb-screwed till he made the required 
admissions. 

In punishing frauds and forgeries, and generally in widening the 
criminal law, the court naturally had recourse to the civil or Roman 
law. With the civil law it adopted its system of procedure, which 
provided for a bill of complaint or charge under oath, and a reply 
under oath from the accused. Therefore a man charged with crime 
in that tribunal must either confess or perjure himself. If he 
refused to reply at all he was punished severely for contempt of 
court. It was this feature which afterwards led to the abolition of 
the Star Chamber. 

During the reign of Philip and Mary (2 and 3 P. & M., 1585), a 
peculiar statute was passed, which shows that the capitalist 
employer was then an unwelcome factor in production. The act — 
recites that the weavers were being impoverished through clothiers 
having a number of looms, and cither working them with servants 
or letting them out (presumably on shares). Clothiers were for- 
bidden to have more than one loom. A weaver might have two 
looms, but was forbidden to have a tucking-machine, while a tucker 
and fuller could have only one loom. Cloth (except certain inferior 
evades) must be made in a city or town corporate ; a weaver could 
have but two apprentices, and no one could work at weaving unless 
he had served a seven years apprenticeship. 


THE ELIZABETHAN SYSTEM. 


In the reign of Elizabeth the labor laws, poor laws and vagrant 
laws were codifiedand exemplified. They were all cousins german. 
The vagrant laws followed close after the first statutes of laborers. 
They were directed against “ vagabonds” (wandering serfs), and were 
merely fugitive slave laws. Gradually as it became cheaper to hire 
laborers than to support them the character of the laws changed. 
The vagrant was then a criminal condemned to perpetually “move 
on,” and liable to mutilation and even death if he loitered. The 
vagrant laws of Edward VI. were probably the most barbarous 
enactments ever placed in the statute books. The enclosure of 
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common lands and the seizure of the property of the religious . 
orders and fraternal guilds, had turned a host of unfortunates on to 
the highways, and those typical tyrants, the justices, were - 
‘empowered to kill them off or drive them to suicide. The laws of 

Elizabeth were more humane in that they recognized a difference 
~ between the miserable wretch who could not support himself and 
the “sturdy” or “valiant” beggar. But the poor laws of Elizabeth 
completed the degradation of the agricultural laborer, who in turn 
dragged down the artisan. By these laws the laborer was tied to 
the spot where he was born. If he migrated he could be sent 
back. His wages were settled by the justices, who were also his 
employers. They fixed the wage usually far below what he could 
live on and reproduce other laborers, and then they supplemented 
his insufficient earnings by just enough out-door relief from the poor 
fund to sustain his life and that of his family. By these benefi- 
cent laws, therefore, the country magnates were assureda supply 
of labor and were permitted to impose part of the necessary wages 
upon the body of the country through the poor rates. 

The statute of 5 Elizabeth, chapter 4, was, as it states, a codifica- 
tion of existing laws, many of which had fallen into disuse. It 
apparently perfected the system of legislation which for centuries 
had favored the artisan of the cities at the expense of the 


» agricultural laborer. 


But its workings were alike fatal to both, for the agricultural 
laborer and the village craftsman were handed over to the tender 
mercies of their employers, and the low rates of wages prevailing 
in the country inevitably depressed those of the men in the cities. 
The craftsmen were apparently protected by the apprenticeship 
laws, but with the rise of capitalist employers thesé were disre- | 
garded, and the introduction of machinery completed the ruin of 
the hand workers. 

The act of Elizabeth commenced with the following preamble: 

“ Although there remain and stand in force presently a great num- 
ber of acts and statutes concerning the retaining, departing, wages 
and orders of apprentices, servants and laborers, as well in husbandry 
as in divers other arts, mysteries and occupations, yet partly for the 
imperfections and contrariety that is found and doth appear in sundry 
of the said laws and for the variety and number of them, and chiefly 
for that the wages and allowances limited and rated in many of the 
- said statutes are in divers places too small and not answerable to the 
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time respecting the advancement of prices of all things belonging to 
the said servants and laborers, the said laws can not conveniently 
without the great grief and burden of the poor laborer and hired 
man be put in good and due execution. 

“ And as the said several acts and statutes were at the time of the 
making of them thought to be very good and beneficial for the com- 
monwealth of this realm (as divers of them are), as if the substance of 
as many the said laws as are meet to be continued, shall be digested 
and reduced to one sole law and statute, and in the same an uniform 
order prescribed and limited concerning the wages and, other orders 
for apprentices, servants, laborers, there is good hope that it will 
come to pass that the same law (being duly enforced), should banish 
idleness and advance husbandry and yield unto the hired person both 
in the time of scarcity and in the time of, plenty, a convenient 
proportion of wages.” 


There were thirty-one sections, the most important of which 
were: 

1. A general repealing clause. 

2. “No person shall be employed for less than one year” at 
some thirty-five enumerated industries, embracing the cloth, 
leather, food, metal and felt trades. 

3. Every unmarried person and every married person under 30, 
brought up in those trades (and not having property worth £10), 
must serve when asked. 

5. Masters shall not discharge servants nor servants leave 
masters till the end of the term for which engaged. 

6. A quarter’s warning must be given by either party before the 
end of the term. 

7. Every person between the ages of 12 or 60 not worth a certain 
amount, nor engaged in certain lines of business, nor employed in 
cities at trades where apprentices are taken “shall be compelled 
to serve in husbandry by the year with any person who requires 
him to serve.” 

8. Quarter’s warning necessary before end of term. Masters must 
not dismiss servants except for cause. 

9, Servants leaving service before the end of their term or 
refusing to work for the wages fixed by the justices may be 
arrested and committed without bail until they agree to serve. — 
Servants running away from service may be treated in a similar” 
way. bi 
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10. None of the persons retained as before provided shall after 

his retainer has expired be allowed to leave the city, parish, ete., 
unless he has a testimonial under seal from the head officer of 
such city or town corporate or the constable and parson of a parish 
' reciting that such person is at liberty to serve elsewhere. 
11. No strange person shall be hired until he has shown such a 
testimonial to the head officers before referred to. If such person 
without a testimonial and fails to procure one in 21 days he may | 
be whipped and treated as a vagabond. 

‘12. Laborers and artificers hired by the day or week from March 
till September, shall commence work at 5 A. m., and not depart 
until 7 p.m. Time for breakfast, dinner and “drinking” not to 
exceed 23 hours. An afternoon nap permitted in harvest time. 
Fine of penny for each hour’s absence. ‘ 

13. Artificers who take work in gross (contractors) ‘fined and 
imprisoned if they refuse to complete job. | 

14. Artificers must finish work before leaving master. 

15. Justices of peace at general sessions must assemble together 
and “calling into them such discreet and grave persons as 
they shall think meet, conferring together respecting the plenty 
or scarcity of the time and other circumstances necessarily to be 
considered, ‘shall’ limit, rate and appoint the wages of such 
laborers or artificers, workmen, ete., as they shall think meet in | 
their discretion.” The justices were to report their determination 
to the chancellor or privy council, who were to cause proclamations 
to be made commanding everybody in the name of the queen to 
observe the same, which decrees were to be posted in various 
public places. 

18. Paying more than the assessed rates, punishable-by fine. 

19. Taking more, punished by 21 days imprisonment. 

20. All agreements for more than the fixed wages, void. 

2]. Assault by servant or master, punishable by one year’s 
imprisonment and corporal punishment not involving life or 


limb. 


22. Artificers may be compelled to work in the fields at harvest 
time. 


23. Unmarried women between 12 and 40 may be compelled to 
go out to service. . 


27. Terms of appenticeship fixed at 7 years and until apprentice 
is 24 years old. 


& 
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28. Persons in cities exercising the mystery of merchant trading 
beyond seas, draper, mercer, goldsmith, ironmonger, embroiderer 
or clothier shall not take any apprentice or servant to be instructed 
in the arts, unless the parents of such apprentice have lands of 40 
shillings value yearly. 

29. Persons in market towns may take children of inhabitants 
as apprentices, but not children of laborers. 

30. Persons using the trades of smith or wheelwright, the various 
branches of the building trade, etc, may take any one as 
apprentice. 

31. Unlawful for any person to work at any trade in England or 
Wales unless he shall have served 7 years apprenticeship. 

82. Cloth-workers, tailors, shoe makers, etc., shall keep one 
journeyman for every apprentice above 3. 

The “liberties” of London and Norwich are saved by the act. 

This statute was not repealed until early in the present century. 

Under the Stuarts a more or less open attack on guild privi- 
leges was inaugurated. These institutions had lost in great 
measure their democratic character. Admission to the guild had 
become almost hereditary, the fees, except to sons of members, 
being fixed beyond the reach of any but the wealthy. They had 
become close, selfish monopolies, but were still powerful by reason 
of their wealth. The Tudors had granted monopolies similar to 
those enjoyed by the guilds to court favorites, and the Stuarts 
enlarged upon this practice. The statute of monopolies checked 
but did not wholly overcome the evil. But monopolies were 
hateful. Everything was apparently paying toll to some individual 
or. company and trade restrictions bore heavily on the people. 

The courts began an attack on corporate by-laws. Guild regu- 
lations designed to limit competition were (when possible) declared 
unreasonable, ultra vires and void. 

Under the rule of parliament and that of Cromwell, wages 
nearly doubled. Several causes probably contributed to this 
result, among which was the relaxation of the law of parochial 
settlement. 

Under Charles II. the condition of the laborer rapidly deterio- 
rated. The combination laws of Edward VI. were reaffirmed and the 
poor laws made more stringent. Any stranger coming to a parish and 
occupying a tenement of less than £1 10s. yearly value, might be 
summarily removed by the justices. From this period till the intro- 
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duction of the factory system in the next century the position of 
the agricultural laborer was probably worse than under any 
chattel slave system the world ever. saw. The justices reculated 
wages, and being large employers fixed them as low as decency 
would permit. The balance must be made up from the poor rates. 
To these poor rates the small farmer and occupying tenant must 
contribute. Labor was not greatly needed except at harvest time, 
and to some extent during the ploughing season. It being 
impossible to produce a laborer who could hibernate during the 
rest of the year, other-expedients were resorted to. 

Each district was perpetually endeavoring to drive its poor into 
the other sections. Where one or two persons owned all the lands 
in a parish the laborers’ cottages were ruthlessly destroyed. Atter 

the then existing generation of laborers had died of privation or 
wandered off to be whipped, transported or hanged no more settle-_ 
ments could be procured. When labor was needed at harvest time 
it could be produced from other sections. It is not surprising that 
rents were much higher in these “close” parishes. 

The law of parochial settlement bound the laborer to the place 
of his birth, a serf condemned to pass his life in grinding poverty, 
with no voice in the determination of wages or the hours he should 
toil He was not permitted to even earn a living. His scanty 
wage must be supplemented by parochial alms. The small tenant 
farmer was compelled to contribute toward the payment of the 
labor needed by the great land-owner, who was thus permitted to 
rob both the yeoman and the hind. | 

The attack on the charters of the cities and corporate towns and 
on the privileges and liberties of London under Charles II. did not 
apparently affect the condition of the craftsmen in any.way. 

The predominance of the landed interest, which was firmly estab- 
lished at the restoration, was, if anything, increased by the 
revolution which seated William III. on the throne. A slight 
amelioration of the poor laws in the direction of increasing the 
mobility of labor was made in this reign. Church wardens were 
permitted to issue licenses to laborers who wished to move. In 
these licenses the liability of the laborer’s original parish was 
acknowledged, and it was agreed that the parish into which the - 
laborer moved might return him and his family if at any time he 
became a charge on the new parish. This provision was found 
useful in later times when new seats of industry sprang up. 
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Employers by giving bonds could secure laborers and bring them 
into new parishes. But it gave the employers a firm hold upon 
the unfortunate laborer. 

During the last quarter of the 17th and the first half of the 18th 
century the condition of the laborer was at its worst. Prices had 
risen greatly, partly through the artificial stimulus of the “ common” 
laws. Wages had been fixed by the justices and it was a crime to 
take more. But the justices refused to advance wages to meet the 
advance prices. The poor agricultural laborer had no resource. 
He took what he could get, pieced it out with parish alms and 
starved without a murmur. But the craftsman of the cities was 
made of different stuff and he fought hard for his bread. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


This was the period when the war between capital and labor as 
we understand it began, the period when combinations of laborers 
became frequent, and all the power of the State was directed 
against them. - : 

In 1720 was passed an act for “regulating journeymen tailors 
within the bills of mortality” (7 Geo. 1, Statute 1, chap. 18). It 
recites that “great numbers of journeymen ‘taylors’ in the cities of 
London and Westminster have lately departed from their services 
without just cause and have entered into combinations to advance 
their wages to unreasonable prices, and lessen their usual hours of 
work,” which is of evil example, and manifestly tends to the preju- 
dice of trade, to the encouragement of idleness and to the great 
increase of the poor. 

All contracts and agreements between tailors for advancing wages 
or lessening hours are declared void. Any tailor entering into or 
abiding by such agreement may be sentenced to two months hard 
labor. Hours of work are to be from 6a.™. to8 P.M, with an 
hour for dinner. Wages from March 20 to June 20, 2 shillings per 
day; for balance of year 1 shilling and 8 pence. Justices may 
change wages and hours in their discretion. 

Any tailo® leaving service before end of his term, or leaving work 
unfinished, or refusing to work when required by a master, liable 
to two months imprisonment, with hard labor. 

From this time combination laws directed solely against work- 
men followed thick and fast. The earlier combination laws, it will 
be remembered, forbade combinations of traders, masters and 
workmen alike. 
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The fiercest struggle came in the woolen goods trade. For 
centuries this business had been specially protected. The export- 
ation of wool and the importation of finished goods were forbidden 
under heavy penalties. Apprentice laws and inspection laws were 
passed in every reign. | 

The business was carried on in weavers’ communities by small 
masters, with a couple of apprentices and an occasional journey- 
man. They made up goods and carried them to the clothiers’ halls 
for sale. Gradually a class of wealthy clothiers developed. They 
furnished raw material and machinery to poorer weavers, and 
‘either shared in the product or purchased the made-up goods at 
rates below the regular market prices. Attempts to regulate and 
limit the use of machinery were made under Edward VI. and 
Philip and Mary. Of course such regulations were never fully 
enforced. 

| SAVAGE STATUTES. — : 

In the first quarter of the 18th century, it is known that the 
workmen employed in the woolen: trade petitioned the justices to 
meet and assess wages. The justices met but refused to take any 
action in the'premises. As a consequence wages remained at the 
old insufficient figures. The weavers revolted and committed 
many outrages. The result was a stringent combination law. 

It is entitled an act to prevent combinations of workmen in the 
woolen trade and for better payment of wages. 

It recites that great numbers of weavers and others concerned 
in the woolen manufacture have lately formed themselves into 
clubs and societies and have presumed, contrary to law, to enter 
into combinations and make by-laws and orders by which they 
pretend to regulate trade and the price of goods and to advance 
wages unreasonably, and have committed great violence and out- 
rages, and that it is necessary that more effective provisions be 
made against such unlawful combinations. | 

All by-laws and ordinances of any such societies are declared 
void, and. all contracts or agreements of wool combers or weavers 
for regulating trade are declared void. Persons making such 
agreements liable to three months hard labor. 

Wages must be paid in money, and payment of wages may be 
enforced in summary manner by distress. 

Stringent provisions were enacted against violence, threatening 
letters, etc., damaging cloths; machinery, etc. All these were pun- 
ishable by transportation for 7 years. 


t 
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' Breaking into shops with intent to damage cloth or tools was 
made punishable with death. 

The act was soon extended to the frame work, knitting and stock- 
ing trades. ’ 

The use of the words “unreasonably advancing wages” would 


seem to indicate that these societies claimed the privileges of the © 


old guilds, or even claimed that they were the inheritors of the guilds’ 
rights. The ancient formula in the guilds charters permitted them 
to pass “reasonable” laws and ordinances. When the courts 


attacked the municipal corporations and chartered companies they | 


held that “unreasonable” by-laws and ordinances were void, and 
that by-laws in restraint of trade were unreasonable. The same 
idea seems to have been injected into the early combination laws. 

The statute seems to contemplate a mixed state of affairs. There 
are provisions against raising prices as well as against raising 
wages. Itis probable, therefore, that the small master and journey- 

man were united against the capitalist clothier working on the 
sharing system. These clothiers controlled the chartered, com- 
panies which had all become close corporations in which member- 
ship was nearly hereditary. The guilds being associations of capi- 
talists, the workingmen then began to form trade unions, which 
‘rapidly sprang into being in the various handicrafts. Between 
_ 1725 and 1799 when the first general combination law was passed, 
‘special acts based on the wool trade were enacted forbidding com- 
binations among brick makers, hatters, felters, silk-workers, and 
persons engaged in the cotton, leather, fur, hemp, fustian, mohair 
and iron trades. 

To Enrorce THE Law. 

These combinations appear to have been organized primarily to 
enforce the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth. By that statute 
it will be remembered the right to exercise certain trades in Eng- 
land. and Wales, was limited to persons who had served seven 
years apprenticeship. Furthermore, the right to carry on a trade 
in a city or corporate town was strictly limited to free-men of the 
place. Besides there were many inspection laws, hosts of specia] 
eustoms and franchises and liberties without number, all of 
which were designed to discourage competition and benefit the 
craftsman. 

The execution of these laws had in many cases been committed 
to the wardens of the guilds. When the controlling voice in the 
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guilds passed into the hands of capitalists these laws were per- 
mitted to fall into disuse. The courts limited the statute of | 
Elizabeth by construction to cities, corporate towns and market - 
towns. It was also held that new trades which resulted from the 
subdivision of labor or were the results of discoveries made after 
the statute was passed were not within the statute of Elizabeth. — 
Justice, too, refused to fix wages, leaving the old insufficient, rates 
as the legal standards, to take more than which was a crime. 

The statute of Elizabeth conferred a valuable property right on 
men who had served the requisite apprenticeship. It is the only 
instance in English history where such a right was deliberately 
destroyed by the united action, or refusal to act, of the government 
and the courts. Privileges of the capitalistic guilds were bought up 
by the State. Monopolies granted to royal bastards were changed 
into pensions, rights to levy tolls conferred on royal favorites were 
commuted for immense sums, but the property right of the laborer 
to a privilege for which he had served seven long years was _ 
ignored. 

With the construction of canals the invention of the steam 
engine, the power loom and the “mule” came the “captains of 
industry.” Finding themselves hampered by corporate privileges 
in the old seats of industry, they planted their factories in new | 
districts, stocked them with improved machinery, filled them. with 
the sons and daughters of agricultural serfs and began to create - 
industrial England, and build a plutocracy on the ruins of the 
landocracy. 

The handicraftsmenfought hard. They combined and passed rules 
based on the old by-laws of the guilds. But they were met by 
combination laws which punished concert by imprisonment and 
violence by death. They endeavored to enforce the apprenticeship 
laws, the inspection laws, the customs, the guild regulations, but 
were baffled and harassed by the very men whose duty it was to 
enforce these regulations. 

In the woolen goods trade, for instance, 7 years’ apprenticeship 
was required of a craftsman, and a master must employ a journey- 
man for every apprentice over three. But factories were started 
in the north of England where as many as 400 apprentices were 
engaged, with but one journeyman, the foreman and instructor. 

The literature brought out by the long fight of the Clothiers’ — 
Institution of Leeds to preserve the regulations of the trade and 
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enforce the law, shows clearly how the statutes were violated with 
the connivance of those who should have enforced them. 

Of course the change ultimately benefited the laborer. If the 
old system had continued it would certainly have evolved into 
the institution of castes as iron-bound as those of the Hindoos. 
The condition and position of the English Lan. has vastly bet- 
tered under the so-called “capitalistic regime.” From a serf with 
few civil rights and no political privileges, the agricultural laborer 
has become a free man and a voter. ‘He lives better, and though | 
. his wants have increased faster than his earnings, he is at least, 
free from the taint of villeinage. The position of the mass of the 
people is absolutely better, relatively (as compared with that of 
the wealthy), much the same. The craftsman of the 16th century 
ranked close behind the merchant and trader. The craftsman of 
the present day is certainly far more comfortable even wf less 
independent than his predecessor. 


UNDER THE Factory Lorps. 


With the close of the 18th century came 2 carefully devised 
combination laws passed at the instance of the factory lords. The 
first was enacted in 1799, and was entitled : 


“An act to prevent unlawful combinations of workmen.” Its pre- 
amble read: 

Wuerras, Great numbers of journeymen manufacturers and work- 
men in various parts of this kingdom have, by unlawful meetings and 
combinations endeavoured to obtain advance of their wages and to 
effectuate other illegal purposes; and the laws at present in force 
against such unlawful conduct have been found to be inadequate to 
the suppression thereof, whereby it is become necessary that more 
effectual provision should be made against such unlawful combina- 
tions; and for preventing such unlawful practices in future and for 
bringing such offenders to more speedy and exemplary justice.” 

Tt continued : 

From and after the passing of this act all contracts, covenants and 
agreements whatsoever, in writing or not in writing at any time or 
times heretofore made or entered into by or between any journeymen 
manufacturers or other workmen or other persons within this King- 
dom, for obtaining an advance of wages ‘of them, or any of them or 
any other journeymen manufacturers or workmen or other persons in 
any manufacture, trade or business, or for lessening or altering their 
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or any of their usual hours or time of working, or for decreasing the 
quantity of work or for preventing or hindering any person or per- 
sons from employing whomsoever he, she or they shall think proper 
to employ in his, her or their manufacture, trade or business, or for 
~ eontrolling or in any way affecting any person.or persons carrying on 
any manufacture, trade or business in the conduct or management 
thereof, shall be and the same are hereby declared to be illegal, null 
and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 


The second section provided that any journeymen or workmen 
who should in any way enter into or be concerned in making any. 
such contract or agreement as was above declared illegal, should 
upon conviction before a justice of the peace, be committed to jail 
for 3 months or to the house of correction for 2 months with hard. 

labor. ks, 

Thre third section provided that every journeyman or workman 
who should enter into any combination to . 


Obtain an advance of wages, * 
Lessen or alter the hours of work, 
Decrease the quantity of work, 
Or for any other purpose contrary to this act or who should 
By giving money or 
By persuasion, solicitation or intimidation endeavor to prevent any 
unhired or unemployed journeyman or any other person wanting 
employment from hiring himself to any manufacturer or tradesman; 
Or who should for any purpose contrary to the provisions of the 
act, directly or indirectly 
Decoy, 
Persuade, 
Solicit, 
Intimidate, 
Influence or prevail, or 
Attempt or endeavor to prevail 
- On any journeyman hired or to be hired to / 
Quit or leave his work, service or employment | 
Or who should 
Hinder or prevent or 
Attempt to hinder or prevent 
Any employer from hiring such workmen as he might think proper 
or who (being hired or employed) should + 
Refuse to work with any other journeyman employed therein 
should be punished as provided in the second section. 
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» The third section provided that all persons who should 
Attend any meeting held for the purpose of making agreements 
declared illegal by the act; or 
Of entering into, supporting, maintaining, continuing or carry- 
ing on any combination for any purpose pr Baeey by the act or who 
should 
Summon, give notice to, call upon, persuade, entice, solicit or 
By intimidation or other means directly or indirectly endeavor to 
induce any person to attend such meeting; | 
Or who should 
Collect, demand or receive any sum of money from such person 
for any of the purposes aforesaid; 
Or who should 
Persuade, entice, solicit (or by intimidation or any other means 
directly or indirectly), endeavor to induce any person to enter into 
any such meeting or combination, or to quit or leave his work; 
Or who should 
Pay any money toward the support of such illegal meeting or 
combination, 
Should receive similar punishment. 


The 5th section provides that any person who should pay or 
give any money for the purpose of 

Paying expenses incurred by any person acting contrary to the 
provisions of this act; or 

Contribute to the support of persons who had quit work; or 

Contribute for the purpose of inducing any person to quit work, 
should be fined, and in default of payment committed as prodded 
in other sections. 


The 6th section declared that all sums collected for purposes 
before declared illegal should be forfeited, one-half to go to the 

king, one-half to the informer who should sue for same. 

- ‘The 7th section provided that any agent or trustee holding such 
funds might be compelled to answer and make discovery under the 
_ process of the court of chancery. 

Sections 8 to 14 inclusive regulated the procedure before the 
justices. They provided for summary hearing and conviction, with 
appeal only from the single justice to the quarter sessions whose 
decision was final. 

The 16th section declared that nee in the act should be 
construed as taking away or abridging the existing powers of 
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justices in dealing with combinations of workmen or in settling 

disputes between masters and workmen or fixing wages, ‘hours, ete. 

Section 16 declared that the act should not be construed as 
authorizing any master to employ any person contrary to the pro- 
visions of any of the innumerable existing acts regulating the 
method of carrying on business, but empowered each justice of the 
‘peace to isstie licenses permitting the employment of outsiders 
wherever the. qualified workmen should refuse to work. 

Tt will be remembered that by various statutes, only workmen 
who had served regular apprenticeship were permitted to exercise 
their trades. This provision, therefore, deprived the workmen of 
their greatest source of strength. When a strike occurred the 
justices could flood the market by issuing licenses freely. 

At the next session of parliament the act was repealed, but 
immediately reénacted in a changed form. The words “falsely and 
maliciously” were inserted freely. Offenders must “falsely and 
_ maliciously” decoy, solicit, intimidate, etc. The English law. 

makers were never satisfied with simply punishing a laborer; they 

‘insisted on trying to make him believe that he was a common | 
‘criminal. In noteworthy contrast with the English combination . 
laws are those passed by the Irish and Scottish parliaments. The 
latter were usually based on the theory that CR TS were 
public nuisances. 

LIGHTNING CHANGES. 

But little change in the law was made till 1825, when the policy 
. of centuries was suddenly reversed under the leadership of Joseph 
Hume. The statute of 5 George IV, chapter 95, was’based on the 
theory that combination in itself was not criminal. Workmen and- 
masters, under the statute, might freely unite for any..purpose 
except to commit crimes. At the same time violence, intimidation, 
coercion, etc., whether committed by individuals or combinations, 
were to be punished in a summary manner. | 

The statute expressly repealed the common law of conspiracy So - 
far as it might affect trade or labor combinations, and also repealed 
thirty-four previous statutes (beginning with the ordinance of con- 
spirators of Edward the First), either wholly or so far as they 
applied to combinations of masters or workmen. Its preamble was 
as follows : - 


« Wuereas, It is expedient that the laws relative to the combination 
of workmen and to fixing the wages of labor should be repealed, 


[ 
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that certain combinations of masters and workmen should: be 
exempted from punishment, and that the attempt to deter workmen 
from work should be punished in a summary manner.” 


The statute went on: 


/Workmen who shall enter into any combination 

To obtain an advance or fix the rate of wages, 

To lessen or alter the hours or duration of time of working, 

To decrease the quantity of work, or 

To induce another to.depart from service before the end of his 
term, or ; 

To return work before it is finished, or 

To regulate the mode of carrying on any trade or business, shall 
not therefor be subject to any indictment or prosecution for con- 
spiracy under the common or statute law. 


The third section exempted masters from prosecution for com- 
bining to decrease wages, etc. 

The fifth section provided summary punishment for individual 
acts of violence, threats or intimidation. The penalty was. two 
months imprisonment at hard labor. 


The fourth section declared that if any persons combine, and 

By violence to person or property, 

By threats or intimidation force another to 

Depart from service before the end of the term for which he was 
hired, or 

Return his work before it is finished ; or 

Damage, spoil or destroy machinery or tools or wares; 

Prevent any person (not being hired) from accepting employment 
or if persons being so combined shall, willfully and maliciously use 
or employ violence to person or property, threats or intimidation 
toward another on account of his not complying with or conform- 
ing to rules or regulations made to obtain advances of wages, 
etc. ; or 

If any persons shall combine, and 

By violence to person or property ; or 

By threats or intimidation, 

Willfully and maliciously force any manufacturer, foreman or 
agent to make any alteration in the mode of carrying on business, 

Each and every person so offending or causing, procuring, aiding 
or abetting or assisting in such offense shall be punished by two 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 

This was the old punishment for simply combining. 
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Immediately upon the passage of the act of 1824 the combina- 
tions of workmen, which had previously been secret, commenced 
to work openly. There were a great number of strikes which were 
accompanied by considerable disorder. At the next session of 
parliament a commission was promptly appointed toinvestigate the 
whole subject of labor combinations and report by bill. Petitions 
for a return to the old system flowed in from manufacturers and 
‘non-union workmen, while counter-petitions with hosts of signa- . 
tures were handed in by the organized laborers. 

When the new bill came up for debate its sponsors said it was 

intended to declare combinations for raising or maintaining wages 
7 _ legal, and to leave other combinations to the common law. 
It is evident from the debates in parliament on the laws of 1824. 
and 1825, that the restraint of trade idea had but little influence 
in shaping legislative action. The men who favored the repeal of 
the combination laws were those who were foremostin the 
fight for the repeal of the protective and restrictive laws then 
existing. 

Trade was well restrained in England at the time. The corn 
laws hampered the importation of cheap food; the exportation of 
_ machinery was forbidden, and high tariffs stil] prevented the 
importation of manufactured goods. : 

The artisan was not permitted to combine, and was not even per- 
mitted to emigrate. Both laws were designed to give the capitalist 
cheap labor. 

A desire to save individuals from coercion te combinations was. 
indeed one of the reasons which lead to the enactment of the law 
of 1825. But whether it was due to dislike of coercion or a wish 
to promote the Sees of non-union cheap labor ‘is not 
- entirely clear. 

Joseph Hume, when moving in 1824 for a committee to consider 
the advisability of repealing the combination laws, said that for 
many years past the country had been burdened by a system of 
laws which prevented the laborers from combining for their own 
protection. The masters, he said, were permitted to combine to 
fix or reduce wages, but the workmen could not consult about the 
rates they ought to get for their labor without rendering them- 
selves liable to fine and imprisonment. He stated that the master 
shoe makers, the master saddlers and many others were then 
combined to fix maximum wages. 
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Oe Huskiesbn supported the motion, and appeared anxious only 
that persons refusing to finish work in hand should be punished. 

When the act of 1825 was under debate Mr. Hume declared that 
it gave the workmen anything but fair play. He charged that 
most of the strikes and other troubles of the past year were the 
fault of the masters, and intimated that they had attempted to dis- 
eredit the act of 1824. He declared that combinations of work- 
men were needed to offset combinations of masters, and said that 
the new law was uncertain and vague, especially the part ee 
to intimidation, ete. 

Mr. Huskisson supported the bill, and said that the man who- 
wished to work should be protected against the power of 
combinations. 

Several speakers laid numerous acts of violence at the doors of 


- the unions. These charges were repelled by friends of the 


workmen. 

Mr. Secretary Peel (Sir Robert), whose family had been at war 
with. trade unions for half a century, was the only speaker who 
found fault with combinations as interfering with the freedom and 
prosperity of trade. At that time Mr. Peel was a staunch protec- 
tionist and the special champion of the corn laws. . 

The act of 6 George IV., chapter 129, was finally passed. It 
recites in the preamble: 

“ Wuernas, An act was passed at the last session repealing the laws 
relating to trade combinations, and 

“ Wuerxas, The provisions of such act have not been found effectual, 
and 

« Whereas, Such combinations are injurious to trade and commerce, 
dangerous to the tranquility of the country, and especially prejudicial 
to the interests of all who are concerned in them; and 

« Wuerras, It is expedient to make further provision as well for the 
security and personal freedom of individual workmen in the disposal 
of their skill and labor, as for the security of property and persons of 
masters and employers, and for that purpose to repeal the said act, 
and to enact other provisions in lieu thereof.” 


The repealing clause of the last years’ act was renewed, except 
that there was no mention of the common law. 
Section three of the act was as follows: 
“Tf any person shall, by violence to person or property, or by threats 
or intimidation, or by molesting, or in any way obstructing another 
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force, or endeavour to force any journeyman, manufacturer, work- 
man or other person hired or employed in any manufacture, trade or 
business, to depart from his hiring, employment or work, or to return 
his work before the same shall be finished, or prevent or endeavor to 
prevent any journeyman, manufacturer, workman or other person 
not being hired or employed from hiring himself to or from 
accepting work or employment from any person or persons; or if 
any person shall use or employ violence to the person or property 
of another, or threats or intimidation, or shall molest or in any way 
obstruct another for the purpose of forcing or inducing such person 
_to belong to any club or association, or to contribute to apy common 
fund, or to pay any fine or penalty; or on account of his not belong- 
ing to any club or association, or not having contributed or having 
refused to contribute to any common fund, or to pay any fine or 
penalty, or on account of his not having complied or of his refusing 
to comply with any rules, orders resolutions or regulations made to 
obtain an advance or to reduce the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter 
the hours of working, or to decrease or alter the quantity of work, or 
to regulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture, trade or busi- 
ness, or the management thereof ; or if any person shall, by violence 
to the person or property of another, or by threats or intimidation, or 
by molesting, or in any way obstructing another, force or endeavor to 
force any manufacturer or person carrying on any trade or business 
to make any alteration in his mode of regulating, managing, conduct- 
ing or carrying on such manufacturing, trade or business, or to limit 
the number of his apprentices, or the number or description of his 
journeymen, workmen or servants, every person so offending, or 
aiding, abetting or assisting therein, being convicted thereof in 
manner hereinafter mentioned, shall be imprisoned, and may be kept 
at hard labor for any time not exceeding three calendar months.” 


Section 3 provided that the act shall not extend to subject any 
persons to punishment who should meet for the sole purpose of 
consulting upon and determining the rate of wages or prices, which 
the persons present at such meeting should demand for their work 
or the hours they should work, or any persons who should make 
any agreement to fix wages or hours. 

Section 4 extended the same protection to combinations of 
masters. G 

The legislation of 1824 and 1825 was intended to be remedial. 
It at least introduced the principle of individual responsibility 
into the labor laws. 
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But the act of 1825 was a most absurd measure and its effects 
were mischievous. It soon developed into a huge legal trap. 

Instead of the general section declaring that combinations for 
certain purposes were not criminal, it contained two carefully | 
guarded provisos permitting masters and workmen to combine to 
depress or raise wages. The protection was limited to persons 
actually present at a meeting. This was a covert attack on the 
then existing systems of trade unions, whose business was gener- 
ally carried on by delegated bodies. This arrangement was made 
necessary by the old combination laws, which compelled the men 


. to work in secret. 


The penal sections were more comprehensive than those in the 
act of 1824, but combinations to commit the offenses mentioned in 
the act of 1825 were not specifically made criminal or specifically 
punished as in the former act. 

The “common law” was restored to whatever vigor it possessed 
by the omission of all mention of it in the repealing clause. 

Tf the common law consists of decisions of judges declaring 
the law on given states of facts, there was no common law on the 
subject of labor combinations at this time. There had been’ 
no opportunity to pass on the question of the criminality of such 
combinations at common law, as statutes had been in existence for 
centuries. There were numerous hostile “sayings” of judges, to 
be sure, but no precedents. ; 

By repealing laws which directly forbade combinations and per- 
mitting the revival of laws whose scope had never been declared 
or defined parliament simply reduced certainty to uncertainty. If 
it regarded labor combinations as harmful parliament should not | 
have repealed the old statutes. If it regarded them as harmless it 
should have left the law of 1824 alone. But its action in turning 
the matter over to the judges for what was practically ex post facto 
* eonstruction, was in every way a shuffling evasive performance. 

The judges accepted the responsibility and proceeded to declare 
labor combinations criminal at common law as; 

1. Being in restraint of trade. 

2. Being designed to coerce or injure others. 

The celebrated “Memorandum on Trade Unions,” prepared by 
Sir William Erle is probably the best exposition of the theory that 
combinations which operate to restrain or impede the free course 
of trade are criminal conspiracies at common law. 

78 
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Of this memorandum Mr. Stephen says, in his history of 
eviminal law :— . 
“Tt is written with consummate skill and knowledge of the subject, 
and resolves itself shortly into the following: The author conceives 
of the common law as including, though not entirely consisting of a 
set of principles intuitively perceived to be good and just by jurists 
who flourished at almost any time and who managed to get other jurists 
to accept their statements. From these principles of law flow rules 
which it is the duty of courts of justice to put in force when and so far 
as facts brought under their notice require them so to do. That there 
should be a free course of trade is one of those principles. That com- 
' bined efforts to defeat it in particular instances should be indictable 
conspiracies is one of these rules. .The principle and the rule alike 
were thrown into the shade by the statutes collectively described as 
the combination laws; but upon the repeal of these laws they came 
forth in full force and were rather declared than reénacted by the 
6 George IV., chapter 129, which was founded upon and in ifS main 
provisions was declaratory of the common law, though it provided 
summary modes of procedure unknown to that law. The act was to 
be interpreted in the light of these principles, as in fact it has been.” 
Mr. Stephen says that this “is a correct description of the way 
the' courts did construe the act of 1825, and it puts forward in 
justification of the course they took, a view of the common law, 
which is attractive to many people, but which seems to me almost 
entirely imaginary. I think that the law was, in fact, vague and 
uncertain to the last degree before 1825, except so far.as it was 
embodied in statutes which were repealed by that act.” - 
The law on the subject of how far combinations in restraint of 
trade are illegal was uncertain in 1825, and it was still uncertain 
_at least as late as 1856, when three judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the case of Hilton v. Kckerly, each took a different view 
of the subject, and on the appeal six judges of the Exchequer 
Chamber took a fourth view, and decided that neither of the 
- Judges of the Queen’s Bench was right. 
And yet, during the thirty years between 1825 and 1856, ignorant 
laborers were expected to obey laws on which such widely diver- 
gent opinions were held by the judges of the highest courts in 
. England. | = 
Judge Stephen objects to Judge Erle’s conclusions. A stronger 
objection might be taken to Judge Erle’s facts. It can not fairly 
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be claimed that freedom of trade is a part of the common law. 
When that law was in process of development the mercantile system 
dominated England and shaped its legislation. Under that system 
free trade was unknown. Exportations were forbidden in some 
instances, in others were aided by bounties. Importations were 
hampered in some cases, aided in others. Combinations were uni- 
versal. Every branch of trade was incorporated. Nothing was 
left to natural forces. Everything was regulated by law. 

Tn later years the courts did restrict the privileges of the guilds, 
butnot because they desired free trade. They applied the wltra 
vires doctrine to corporations. There were few adherents of com- 
plete freedom of trade in England before Adam Smith. 

Under the paternal theory of government which prevailed in 
England down to recent times, the engrossing of commodities by 
private individuals or combinations were forbidden. For the same 
reason combinations of masters or workmen to enhance the price 
of goods and wares were punished. The motive for this legislation 
was a desire to protect the public against uncontrolled private 
greed, not the belief that free trade was beneficial. 

The later combination laws (those of the 18th century) against 

workmen were class measures designed to make labor cheap and 
laborers submissive. 
_ It is noticeable that none of the inde es who thought combinations 
mischievous because they interfered with the free course of trade 
or the liberty of the individual to bestow his capital or skill as he 
deemed best, ever attempted to upset the restrictive laws which 
limited competition in their own business. Trade unionists were 
imprisoned for endeavoring to limit apprentices, but no attempt 
was made to abolish the restrictions upon the right to practice 
law. 

Of all the ancient guilds only those of the lawyers and doctors 
still retain their privileges. The rules of the honorable company 
of barber chirurgeons yet flourish under the sanction of the law, 
medieval relics, the inns of court, still control admission to the bar. 

And even in America, where guild privileges had at best but a 
slight foothold, the lawyers and doctors retain their orp. 

To the average observer there is nothing higher, holier or more 
sacred about the business of securing and defending clients than 
there is about the art, trade or mystery of packing pork. To 
require a preliminary course of study and an examination as a 
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prerequisite to the right to practice law may guarantee a certain 
amount of skill in the licensed practitioner, but so it would in all 
other trades. 

The medical societies differ but little from trade unions. The 
uniformity of the minimum fee demanded, indicates an understand- 
ing, if not ascale. They boycott non-unionists vigorously. There 
is something to be said in favor of restrictive laws, so far as doc- 
tors are concerned, but the requirements for admission to practice 
are being continually increased, almost avowedly with the intent 
to limit competition. 

_ But even if the public could not protect itself against unskillful 
- doctors, it certainly could against unskillful lawyers. 

There is a marked effort at the present time among different 
trades and professions to secure exclusive privileges. The horse 
doctors are pushing their claims in that direction in most of the 
States. The Brooklyn master builders gravely asked the last 
Legislature to take their business out of the list of open trades. ° 
Architects are moving with the same end in view. If the guild 
system is beneficial, it should be made universal. If itis harmful, 
all such privileges should be repealed. 

The determination of the English judges to widen the common 
law of conspiracy, as applied to labor disputes, led to a queer 

struggle between parliament and the courts. 

It was soon decided that strikes against non-union men and 
strikes for changes in the mode of conducting business were not 
within the protection of the statute, and that combinations for 
those objects were misdemeanors at common law. - 

The hostile spirit which animated the legal authorities of Eng- 
land is strikingly shown by the prosecution of the six Dorsetshire 
laborers (Rex v. Loveless). These unfortunates, who were igno- 
rant men of previous good character, were convicted of administer- 
ing unlawful oaths under statutes passed to punish political 
conspiracies, and directed against the adherents of the Stuarts and 
the United Irishmen. | 

The chief witness (an informer) testified that he had been taken 
by the defendants to a public house, where he was blindfolded and 
led into a back room. An oath was then read to him, which he 
was unable to repeat on the trial. All he recollected was that he 
promised to keep secret the doings of the society, and that some- 
thing was said about. being plunged into eternity. Then one of 
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the attendants rattled a skeleton and some one in a deep voice 
said, “Remember your end.” . 

The poor wretches were convicted and transported to Australia, 
where they were sold to labor contractors for £1 per head. Tre- 
mendous excitement prevailed in England over the conviction. 
One meeting in Copenhagen fields, to protest against it, was 
attended, it is reported, by 400,000 persons, and 50,000 workmen 
marched in procession to the prime minister’s residence to present 
a petition for clemency, bearing over 266,000 signatures. Pardons 
were finally granted, against strong protests from manufacturers’ 
associations, but were never promulgated properly, and some of 
the men were actually held in servitude for years after the pardons 
were issued, until they learned by the merest accident that they 
were free. 

The cases of Rex v. Duffield and Rex v. Rowlands led to the 
first change in the law. They grew out of the Wolverhampton 
tinners’ strike. 

It appears that the Messrs. Perry had by the introduction of 
improved machinery unsettled the trade and secured the enmity of 
both rival manufacturers and the body of the workmen at the 
trade. They paid lower piece rates than their rivals and undersold 
them. At the same time their workmen earned more than the men 
who were employed in other shops. 

The Wolverhampton Union prepared a book of prices based on 
the use of the old machinery and hand work. This the Messrs. 
Perry refused to pay. They also discharged Preston, the commit- 
teeman who presented the scale. It was tacitly admitted that he 
was discharged for being a prominent union man. 

A central organization known as the National Association of 
United Trades, with which the Wolverhampton tinners were affili- 
ated, took up the fight. 

In December, 1849, one Green called on Perry and asked why 
Preston had been discharged. Perry refused to’ give any reason, 
except that Preston’s services were no longer required. Green 
tried to get a direct answer to the question whether Preston was 
discharged for being a society man, and stated that if such was 
the case, they would take all the men out. 

In April Green forwarded a copy of the scale from the head- 
quarters of the national association, and called shortly after with 
one Peel, and stated he had come down to settle the differences 
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between the Messrs. Perry and the workmen. Perry denied that 
such differences existed and told Green it was none of his business 
anyway. Green said the book of prices had been adopted by the men 
and he had been sent as a committeeman to get an answer. Perry | 
temporized (as he afterward testified), because-he had many or ders 
on hand and wished to get time to hire men before a strike came. 
He promised to corisider the scale. A strike was finally ordered 
and a terrible struggle ensued. Some of the workmen were under 
contracts but broke them. Men were imported from Belgium and 
France, but were bought off. It was proven that men were induced 
to drink until they were intoxicated and then were shipped off to 
different points. There was no actual violence, but the old men 
were supported and new men bribed, and in, other ways induced 
to leave. The fight nearly bankrupted both the Perrys and the 
national association. 

A most vigilant system of picketing was actabaeeed Men 
patrolled about the works night and day. Trains weré watched, 
agents of the firm followed to distant parts of England and even to 
the continent, and the business of the firm was finally brought to a 
standstill. 

The committeemen from the national association were finally 
indicted for conspiracy to “injure,” “molest” and “obstruct” the 
Messrs. Perry and their employés. 

Molestation and obstruction were, it will be remembered offenses 
under the act of 1825, and were practically created by that act. 
Being crimes, of course, a combination to commit such acts was a 
common law conspiracy to commit a crime. But while the acts 
themselves were punishable under the statute only by two months’ 
imprisonment at hard labor, a conspiracy to commit those crimes 
being a common law misdemeanor was punishable by penal 
servitude for a term of years. 

Sir William Erle, who tried the case, said that workmen who 
combined to raise wages were protected by the act of 1825, but 
that the protection was limited to men directly interested in the 
question who were present at a meeting. 

The National Trades Association committeemen, not being directly 
interested in the question of wages were, he held, in the position 
of naked conspirators who without legal excuse combined to injure 
the Messrs. Perry. 
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“Workmen may,” he said, “if they think proper combine for 
their own protection and to secure such wages as they choose to 
demand. But ‘a combination’ for the purpose of injuring another, 
is a combination of a different nature directed personally against 
the party to be injured; and the law allowing them to combine for 
the purpose of obtaining a lawful benefit to themselves gives no 
sanction to combinations which have for their immediate purpose 
the hurt of another.” : 

He went on, “if you should be of the opinion that a combination 
existed for the purpose of obstructing the prosecutors in carrying 
on their business and forcing them to consent to the book of prices, 
and in pursuance of that concert they persuaded free men (i. e. men 
not under contract) and gave money to free men to leave the 
employ of the prosecutors, the purpose being to obstruct them in 
their business and so force their consent, with no other result to 
the parties combining than gratifying ill-will, that would be a 
violation of law.” ; 

The defendants were convicted and the conviction was affirmed 
on appeal, though singularly enough the counts charging con- 
spiracy to molest by enticing away workmen were condemned as 
too vague. 

The decision in Rex v. Rowlands led to the enactment of the act 
of 22 Victoria, the first section of which reads: 

“No workman or other person, whether actually in employment or not 
shall, by reason, merely of his entering into an agreement with any 
workmen or workman, or other person or persons, for the purpose of 
fixing or endeavouring to fix the rate of wages or remuneration at 
which they or any of them shall work, or-by reason merely of his 
endeavouring peaceably and in reasonable manner, and without threat or 
intimidation, direct or indirect, to persuade others to cease or abstain from 
work in order to obtain the rate of wages or the altered hours of labor so 
fixed or agreed upon, or to be agreed upon, shall be deemed or taken 
to be guilty of “molestation” or “obstruction” within the meaning 
of the said act (6 Geo. IV., chap. 129), and shall not therefore be 
liable to any prosecution or indictment for conspiracy, provided 
always that nothing herein contained shall authorize any workman 
to break or depart from any contract or authorize any attempt to 
induce any workman to break or depart from any contract.” 


This permitted central committeemen to interfere in strikes and 
declared that persuasion was not a “molestation” or “obstruction.” 


Klee 
} 
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The rule in Rex v. Rowlands is of great importance in America, 
‘even though it was to some extent based upon an English statute. 
Our New York statute specifically protects combinations of per- 
sons engaged in the same trade or handicraft who cooperate to 
raise wages or maintain wages. \ 
 Gentral committeemen are not within the exception in section 
170 of the New York Penal Code. Even in strikes for wages they 
will be in the position of naked conspirators if -they interfere. 
Central Labor Union committees, mixed asssembly committees, 
the general executive board of the Knights of Labor are all in this 
category unless, indeed, the guarded provision of section 675 of 
’ the Penal Code should be construed as permitting their interference. 

Tn States where a distinction is drawn between a combination to 
benefit members and one to injure others, the position of such 
committeemen is a dangerous one. In those States it is held that 
criminality depends on the intent and that men are not conspirators 
who combine to benefit themselves even though they indirectly 
injure others. But such committeemen can show no prospective 
tangible benefit to themselves and are left defenseless. 

A series of cases commencing with Walsby v. Ansley in 1861, 
and culminating with that of Regina v. Druitt in 1867, led to great 
complaint against the act of 1825 even as amended in 1859. In 
the first case Walsby presented to Ansley a paper signed by all 
but two of the men in the latter’s employ, notifying him that unless 
he discharged two non-union men they would all leave. This was 
held to be a threat designed to force Ansley to alter the mode of 
conducting his business. The conviction was affirmed on appeal. 

In Regina v. Druitt, pickets were indicted for conspiracy, to 
molest and obstruct. Baron Bramwell laid down the law as 
follows: gah 


«The liberty of a man’s mind and will to say how he should bestow 
himself and his means, talents and industry, is as much a subject of 
the law’s protection as that of his body. Generally speaking, the way 
in which people have endeavoured to control the operation of the 
minds of men is by putting restraints on their bodies, and therefore 
we have not so many instances in which the liberty of the mind is 
vindicated as that of the body. Still, if any set of men agreed among 
themselves to coerce that liberty of mind and thought by compulsion 
and restraint, they would be guilty of a criminal offense, namely, that 
of conspiracy against the liberty of mind and freedom of will of those 
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toward whom they so conducted themselves. Iam referring to coer- 
cion and compulsion — something that is unpleasant and annoying to 
the mind operated upon; and I lay it down as clear and undoubted 
law that, if two or more persons agree that they will by such means 
cooperate together against that liberty, they are guilty of an indict-— 
able offense.” 

Judge Stephen says the law was laid down far too widely on this 
occasion. 

The net result of all these cases was that the workmen were 
always convicted. It was, apparently, legal to strike for wages, 
but illegal to do anything toward winning the strike. The work- 
men were sullen and dissatisfied, while a strong feeling had been 
created against trade unions by a series of horrible outrages per- 
petrated in Sheffield and elsewhere. 

In 1868, a commission consisting of Sir William Erle (author of 
the well-known Memorandum on Trade Unions, the judge who pre- 
sided in Rex v. Roland), the Earl of Litchfield, Sir Edmund Head, 
Lord Elcho, Sir Daniel Gooch, Herman Merivale, James Booth, John - 
Roebuck, Thomas Hughes, Frederic Harrison and William Mat- 
thews, were appointed to report upon the organization and rules of 
trade unions and their effect, with power to investigate outrages 
and to suggest improvements in the law. 

A careful investigation was made of the whole subject. Under 
promise of immunity from prosecution men who had been engaged 
in murders and other outrages came forward and testified. Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt was a witness, and stated that the outrages com- 
mitted in England were unknown so far as trade unions were con- 
cerned in the United States. 

The majority of the commission recommended an amendment of 
the law which would declare that hereafter no trade combination 
should be unlawful merely because it operated in restraint of 
trade. But that it should be unlawful to combine not to work 
with a particular person. The commission did not deem it advis- 
able to interfere in any way with the law so far as it punished , 

attempts at coercion, moral or physical. 

Another matter of importance was passed upon. One of the 
chief complaints of the trade unions had been that they were out- 
lawed ; that their funds were not protected by law. The courts 
had held that men who embezzled trade union funds could not be 
prosecuted. What especially exasperated the trade unionists was 
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that they had employed Alexander Cockburn, the barrister, to 
- draft-a law which would give their funds legal protection. He did 
so, and was well paid for the work. When this very law afterward 
eame before him as chief justice of the Queen's s bench, he decided 
that it gave no protection. 
The commission proposed to permit the trade unions to register 
(a species of incorporations) under the Friendly Societies Act, if 
their rules did not 
1. Attempt to limit the number of apprentices. 
2. Attempt to limit the use of machinery. 
3. Attempt to prevent piece-work, sub- contracting or working 
with non-union men. 
4, Permit the union to contribute to the support of any other 
union. 
Picketing was strongly condemned by the majority of the 
commission. 
Lord Elcho and Herman Merivale objected to the fourth clause 
‘above given as a prerequisite to registration. They thought the — 
unions should be permitted to dispose of funds in the way there 
. forbidden. 
The Earl of Litchfield, Thomas Hughes and Frederic Harrison 
recommended thatthe idea of punishing combination be abandoned; 
that special laws affecting crimes growing out of trade disputes be 
repealed, and the punishment of violence or intimidation be left to 
the general criminal law, which if inadequate should be amended. 
Conspiracy was to consist only of combinations to commit 
erimes. 

The results of the labors of the commission were the laws of 34 
and 35 Victoria, chapters 31 and 32. The first was called the 
“Trade Union Act,” the second the “Criminal Law Amendment 
Act.” 

‘The first declared that : 

“The purposes of any trade union shall not by reason merely that 

‘ they are in restraint of trade be deemed to be unlawful so as to render 
any member of such trade union liable to criminal prcusecution for 
conspiracy or otherwise.” 
Tt was further declared, however, that nothing in the act should 
enable any court to entertain legal proceedings on agreements 
between members of trade unions or on agreements to pay strike 
benefits,. etc: ; 
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Trade unions were not to be admitted to registry under the 
Friendly Societies Act, but were permitted to register as trade 
unions, with none of the limitations reeommended by the majority 
of the commission. 

Unions were permitted to purchase and hold real estate and 
personal property, which was to be vested in trustees. Officers - 
were to be held to strict accountability, and the embezzlement or 
withholding of union property punished. The rules of the unions 
were to be filed with the register, and annual returns of receipts 
and expenditures were to be prepared and filed. In general, the 
unions, if they wanted their’ property protected, must give full 
reports of their transactions. This, of course, rendered it impos- 
sible to use the funds for illegitimate purposes. 

The criminal law amendment act provided that: 

Every person who shall do any one or more of the following 
acts — 

1. Use violence to any person or property. 

2. Threaten or intimidate any person in such manner as would jus- 
tify a justice of the peace, on complaint made to him, to bind over the 
person so threatening or intimidating to keep the peace. 

3. Molest or obstruct any person in the manner defined by this sec- 
tion, with a view to coerce such person. 

1. Being a master, to dismiss or to cease to employ any workman; 
or, being a workman, to quit any employment or to return work 
before it is finished. 

2. Being a master, not to offer, or, being a workman, not to 
accept, any employment or work. 

3. Being a master or workman, to belong or not to belong to any 

_ temporary or permanent association or combination. 

4. Being a master or workman, to pay any fine or penalty 
imposed by any temporary or permanent association or combination. 

5. Being a master, to alter the mode of carrying on his business, 
or the number or description of any person employed by hin. 

shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a 
term not exceeding three months. 

A person shall, for the purposes of this act, be deemed to molest 
or obstruct another person in any of the following cases: 

1. If he persistently follow such person about from place to place. 

9. If he hide any tools, clothes or other property owned or used by 
such person, or deprive him of or hinder him in the use thereof. 
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3. If he watch or beset the house or other place where such person 
resides or works or carries on business, or happens, to be, or the 
approach to such house or place; or, if with two or more other per- 
sons, he follow such person in a disorderly manner in or through any 
street or road. 

Provided that no person shall be liable to any punishment for 
doing, or conspiring to do, any act on the ground that such act 
restrains or tends to restrain the free course of trade, unless such 
act is one of the acts hereinafter specified and is done with the - 
object of coercing, as hereinafter mentioned. 

The trade unionists supposed that under this act the ordinary 
strike was legalized. They were mistaken. In 1872 the stokers 
of a gas works struck and left a large portion of London in dark- 

ness. The courts held that this was a conspiracy to molest, injure / 
or coerce the employers, and was punishable under the common 
law. A threat of a simultaneous breach of contract, it was stated 
to the jury, might be considered as a conspiracy to prevent the 
' employers from carrying on business. 

A great deal of complaint from trade unionists followed and 
another commission was appointed. 

It consisted of Sir Alexander Cockburn (chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench), Mr. Russell Gurney (recorder of London), Baron 
Winmarleigh, Edward Bouverie, Sir Montague Smith, John Roe- 
buck, Thomas Hughes, Gabriel Goldmay and Alexander Macdon- 
ald. They were directed to inquire into the working of the master 
_and servant act, and the criminal law amendment act of 1871 and 

report whether it was desirable to define and limit the.law of con- 
spiracy. \ 

The master and servant act was the last relic of the statutes of 
laborers. It had long been a peculiarity of English law that 
while a refusal to pay wages gave the servant merely an action for 
damages, the refusal of a servant to abide by his contract of hiring 
was punishable by imprisonment. Under the statute 31 George 
II., chapter 71, justices were given power to entertain a complaint 
by a master or mistress of “any misdemeanors, miscarriage or ill 
behavior of the servant in his or her service or employment,” and to 
punish the same by abating part of the wages due such servant or 
“committing him to the house of correction, there to be corrected.” 
With the usual liberality of the justices they held that the last 
clause authorized corporal punishment (whipping). This statute 
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was widened in 1823 to include a refusal to enter into service when 
a contract to do so had been made or a refusal to furnish out a 
term. This was punished by three months hard labor. 

The law was amended in 1867 by an act whose object was to 
subject all disputes growing out of contracts of service to the dis- 
position of the justices.. The statute distinguished between a 
simple breach of contract and one accompanied with “aggravating 
circumstances.” In the first case the courts were given wide dis- 
cretion. They could discharge the contract, order wages to be 
paid, abate wages, direct compensation to be paid for a breach of 
contract, impose a fine of £20 if compensation could not be 
assessed or order the specific fulfilment of the contract. The 
orders of the court could be enforced by imprisonment for three 
months. 

Breach of contract under “ageravating circumstances” was 
punishable by three months hard labor. 

The commission belieyed that this anomalous method of punish- 
ing simple breaches of contract should be abandoned and civil 
remedies relied upon. Breaches of an aggravated character 
should, however the commission thought, still be punished more 
severely. 

The report of the commission contains an elaborate defense of 
the theory of conspiracy law. It is fair to presume that it was 
written by Sir Alexander Cockburn. After stating that if any 
change was to be made in the law of conspiracy so far as workmen 
were concerned, it should be by way of an exception. Leaving the 
general doctrine undisturbed, the report proceeds : 


“ The first objection made to the existing law is that it is anoma- 
lous and inconsistent, as it enables men to be punished for things as 
criminal which, if done by them singly, would not be criminal at all. 
Secondly, it is objected that this law makes men liable to be more 
heavily punished under a charge of conspiracy for things for which 
they would be liable only to a less severe punishment if done by each 
of them singly, as where men are charged with conspiring to do any of 
the acts made penal by the criminal law amendment act and to which 
a specific punishment is attached by that act.” 

A third objection is that by the application of the law of conspiracy, 
men may be punished for acts which ought not to be dealt with as 
offenses, and in respect of which the tendency of recent. legislation 
has been to afford immunity from liability to punishment. 
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It is suggested that the law of cea should be ‘ended by 
limiting the offense to cases in which the act, which is the subject of 
the conspiracy, would be acrime if done by a single individual; “why,” 
it is said, “ should that be a crime in many which in one is innocent ?” 
_. Every act must in its nature be either criminal or innocent. If inno- 
cent in A, how does it become criminal because B joins in commit- 
ting it? 

This argument is a very specious one and at first might seem to 
have reason on its side. But those who urge it appear to us to over- 
’ look the true ground on which the law is founded, and the principle 
“involved in it; although it is true that an act may form the subject 
matter of a charge of conspiracy which would not be a crime in a 
single individual, it is a mistake to suppose that an act in itself inno- 
cent can be made the subject of a charge of conspiracy if done by 
several. Conspiracy in the form which we have here to deal with, 
always presupposes an act or end in itself criminal or wrongful, or 
which if done by a single individual would give a right of action, or 
other civil remedy as being a violation of right. 

The commission, apparently, were leaving out of consideration 
the branch of the law relating to “restraint of trades.” It is per- 
fectly innocent for a coal dealer to fix the price of his personal 
property at any figure he wishes. The report continues ! 


Conspiracy may be divided into three classes : 

First. Where the end to be accomplished would bea crime in each 
of the conspiring parties —a class which offers no difficulty. 

Second. Where the purpose of the conspiracy is lawful, but the 
means to be ‘resorted to are criminal, as where the conspiracy is to 
‘support a cause, believed to be just, by perjured evidence. Here the 
proximate or immediate intention of the parties being to commit a 
crime, the conspiracy, is to do something criminal, and here‘again the 
ease is free from difficulty. 

There is absolutely no distinction between the first and second 
classes as above given. To illustrate: A conspires with B to rob 
C. A’s purpose may have been to secure money to save his family 
from starvation, but the object of the conspiracy is to commit a 
crime—robbery. 'D wishes to gain a lawsuit. To do so he con- 
spires with E to commit a crime— suborn perjury. The object of 
the conspiracy in each case is to do a criminal act. The purpose 
or motive in either case is immaterial. 
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The report proceeds: 


“The third case is where, with a malicious design to do an injury the 
purpose is to effect a wrong, though not such a wrong as, when perpe- 
trated by a single individual, would amount to an offense under the 
criminal law. Then an attempt to destroy a man’s credit and effect 
his ruin by spreading reports of his insolvency, would be a wrongful 
act, which would entitle the party whose credit was thus attacked to 
bring an action as for a civil wrong, but it would not be an indictable 
offense. If it be asked on what principle a combination of several to 
effect the like wrongful purpose becomes an offense, the answer is — 
upon the same principle that any. other civil wrong, when it assumes 
a more aggravated and formidable character, is constituted an offense 
and becomes transferred -from the domain of the civil to that of the 
criminal law. 

“All offenses, it need hardly be observed, are either in their nature 
offenses against the community or are primarily offenses against indi- 
viduals. As regards the latter class, every offense against person or 
property or other individual right, involves civil wrong which would 
have entitled the person injured to civil redress were it not that owing 
to the aggravated nature of the wrong and the general insecurity to 
society which would ensue from such acts if allowed to go unpunished, 
the State steps in and merging the wrong done to the party immedi- 
ately interested in the larger wrong done to the community, converts 
the wrong done by the infraction of individual rights into a crime, 
and subjects the wrong-doer to punishment, to prevent, as far as 
possible, the recurrence of the offense. Thus the dividing line between 
private wrongs entitling the party injured to civil remedies, and pri- 
vate wrongs thus converted into public wrongs—in other words, into 
offenses or crimes —is to be found in the more aggravated and for- 
midable character, which the violation of individual rights, under 
given circumstances, assumes. It is upon this principle that the law 
of conspiracy by which the violation of private right which, if done 
by one, would be only the subject of civil- remedy when done by 
several is constituted a crime, can be vindicated as necessary and just.” 

The commission goes onto say that if there are cases in which 
parties may be held liable for conspiracy where the end is not 
wrongful nor the means to be used criminal, it does not think it 
worth while to discuss the subject, as it proposes to repeal the law 
so far as labor disputes are concerned. 

The commission declares that the general law of conspiracy is 
beneficial, and that the only question to be considered is whether, 
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in disputes growing out of contracts of hiring or service, it is 
better to repeal the law. The gas stokev’s strike is then* referred 
to and it is declared advisable to punish combinations of men 
employed in great public works. 

The commission admitted that the judges had practically nulli- 
fied the former law, and said : 

“Labor being free, we think that men ought to be at perfect liberty 
when not under contract to agree among themselves not to work for 
a particular master or with a particular workman who may be obnox- 
ious to them, and that masters should in like manner be free to agree 
with one another not to employ certain men. There can be no possi- 
ble doubt of the right of each individual, not bound by contract, in 
the exercise of his own free will to refuse to employ or to work for or 
with any one to whom he objects. There being nothing wrongful in 
such refusal, we fail to see how the agreement of several tothe same 
effect, unaccompanied by any other circumstances of coercion, can be 
constituted a crime. 

“We therefore recommend that legislative provision should be 
made, to the effect that no person shall be liable to be indicted for 
conspiracy by reason only of the object of the combination being to 
force or control the action or will of any master or workman in any 
matter relating to the mode of carrying on his business or work, 
unless the means of coercion to be resorted to shall be one of those 
mentioned in the criminal law amendmett act, or be the willfully 
breaking or procuring others to break any contract of hiring or 
service, and unless the object of such coercion shall be one of the 
purposes set forth in that act.” 


The commission thought aera breach of contract should be 
added to the “wrongful means” set forth in the~ criminal law 
amendment act, and that a combination to coerce an individual i in 
that way should continue to be a conspiracy. ; 

Mr. Macdonald dissented. He thought that wages would ulti- 
mately-regulate themselves, and that no combinations of employés 
or employed could overcome natural laws. He thought the crim- 
inal law amendment act shotld be repealed, and violence, ete., 
growing out of trade disputes be punished under the ede 
criminal law. He thought workingmen had a right to picket. He ~ 
said that the argument of the commission in favor of the general 
theory of conspiracy law, and the reasons given for the mainte- 
nance of the law, convinced him that the law was absurd and 
should be repealed. 


It would not be difficult to show that the;view of the criminal 
‘law there advanced could not be sustained either historically -or 
scientifically. \ 

The result of the agitation was the “Conspiracy and Protection 
to Property Act,” of 1875, the most important portions of which 
were: 


«§ 3. An agreement or combination by two or more persons to do or 
procure to be done any act in'contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute between employés and workmen, shall not be indictable as a 
conspiracy if such act committed by one person would not be punish- 
able as a crime.” 


A crime for the purposes of this section means an offense 
punishable on indictment, or an offense which is punishable on 
summary conviction, and for the commission of which the offender 
is liable under the statute making the offense punishable to be 
imprisoned either absolutely or at the discretion of the court as an 
alternative for some other punishment. 

Where a person is convicted of any such agreement or combi- 
nation as aforesaid to do or procure to be done an act which is 
punishable only on summary conviction, and is sentenced to 
imprisonment, the imprisonment shall not exceed 3 months or 
such longer time, if any, as may have been prescribed by the 
statute for the punishment of the said act when committed by one 
person. 

“§ 4, Where a person employed by a municipal authority or by any 
company or contractor upon whom is imposed by act of parliament” 
the duty, or who have otherwise assumed the duty of supplying any 
city, borough, town or place or part thereof with gas. or water, wil- 
fully breaks a contract of service with that authority or company or 
contractor knowing or having reasonable cause to believe that the 
probable consequences of his so doing, either alone or in combination 
with others, will be to deprive the inhabitants of that city, borough, 
town, place or part. wholly or to a great extent of their supply of gas 
or water, he shall on conviction thereof by a court of summary juris- 
diction or on indictment as hereinafter mentioned, be liable either to 
pay a penalty not exceeding £20 or to be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding 3 months, with or without hard labor. 


“§ 5. Where any person willfully and maliciously breaks a contract _ 


of service or of hiring, knowing or having reasonable cause to believe 
that the probable consequences of his so doing either alone or in 
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combination with others, will be to endanger human life, or, cause 
. Serious bodily injury or to expose valuable property whether real or 
personal to destruction or serious injury, he shall on conviction 
thereof by a court of summary jurisdiction or on indictment as here- 
inafter mentioned, be liablé either to pay a penalty not exceeding £20 
or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months with hard 
labor. ., “4 

“§ 7. Every person who, with ‘a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has 
a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without 
legal authority: \ 

1. Uses violence to or intimidates such other person or his wife 
or children, or injures his property; or 

2. Persistently follows such other person about from place to 
place; or : 

3, Hides any tools, clothes or other property owned or used by 
such other person, or deprives him of or hinders him ip the use 
thereof; or 

4. Watches or besets the house or other place where such other 
person resides or works or carries on business, or happens to be, 
or the approach to such house or place; or 

5. Follows such other person, with two or three other persons, in » 
a disorderly manner, in or through any street or road, shall, on 
conviction thereof by a court of summary jurisdiction, or on indict- 

- ment as hereinafter mentioned, be liable either to pay a penalty not 
exceeding £20 or be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three 
months, with or without hard labor. Attending at or near the 
house or place where.a person resides or works or carries on busi- 
ness, or happens to be, or the approach to such house or place, in 
order merely to obtain or communicate information, shall not be 
deemed a watching or besetting within the meaning of this section.” 


The provision as to breaking contracts on public works, etc., is 
an entirely new feature of statutory law, and apparently will be 
_ beneficial. Fairness to the workmen, thus deprived of their most 
effective weapon, would seem to demand some provision by which 
wages and hours of such workmen might be compulsorily 
arbitrated. But this is very like paternalism. 

Mr. Stephen, in his history of the criminal law, thus summarizes 
the labor laws: i Bent 

First, there is no. law at all, either written or unwritten. Then 
a long series of statutes aim at regulating the wages of labor, and 
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end in general provisions preventing and punishing as far as pos- 
sible all combinations to raise wages. During the latter part of 
this period an opinion grows up that to combine for the purpose 
of regulating wages is an indictable conspiracy at common law. 
In 1825 the statute law is put upon an entirely new basis, and all 
the old statutes are repealed, but in such a way as to countenance 
the doctrine about conspiracies in restraint of trade at 
common. law. From 1825 to 1871 a series of cases are 
decided which give form to the doctrine of conspiracy in 
restraint of trade at common law, and carry it so far 
as to say that any agreement: between two people to compel 
any one to do anything he does not like is an indictable 
conspiracy independently of statute. In 1871 the old doctrine as 
to agreements in restraint of trade being criminal conspiracy is 
repealed by statute. But the common law expands as the statute 
law is narrowed and the doctrine, if a conspiracy, to coerce or 
injure is so interpreted as to diminish greatly the protection sup- 
posed to be afforded by the act of 1871. Thereupon the act of 
1875 specifically protects all combinations in contemplation or 
furtherance of trade disputes, and with respect to such questions 
at least provides positively that no agreement shall be treated as 
an indictable conspiracy unless the act agreed upon would be 
criminal if done by a single person. 

“Tn a legal point of view,” says the learned commentator, 
part of the whole story is so remarkable as the part played by the 
judges in defining and indeed in a sense creating the offense of 
conspiracy. They defined it, I think, too widely.” 

Conspiracy considered as a substantive crime according to the 
definition given in the early part of this review, has passed out of 
English law so far as labor troubles are concerned. It is no longer 
a crime for two or more workmen to combine to do an act which 
is not criminal when done by an individual. Violence and intimi- 
dation, however, are carefully punished. Jf many combine to 
assault or intimidate, the law of principal and accessory, or the rules 
governing joint criminality, punish their offenses. 

The effect has been good. The trade unions having the ban of 
outlawry removed ; being recognized as legal if not legitimate asso- 
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ciations, and finding their funds actually protected from spoliation, 
have evolved almost into insurance companies. One hundred pounds 
is spent for reliefs and benbfits to five pounds spent for strikes. 
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During the years of depression which have recently afflicted Eng- 
land, the trade unions have spent millions which otherwise must 
have come from the poor funds; strikes are less frequent than 
when combination was a crime; outrages are almost unknown. 

In one direction the changé has not been entirely for the better, 
so far as workmen are concerned. The insurance feature and the 
out of work benefits have made the unions more careful as to the 
physical condition and age of the men they admit to membership. 
The vital principle of trade unionism — the attempt to combine 
the visible supply of labor, is thus abandoned. The trade unions 
finding that they must discriminate in these directions, soon do so 
in others. They reject the less skillful and the improvident work- 
men and endeavor to control only the ‘elité of the trade. The 
unskillful and the weak and sickly thus shut out are at.the mercy 
of employers to a certain extent, and feel no scruples about cutting 
wages. The union men get higher wages than the non-unionists 
and are apparently satisfied. How this system will eventually end. 
can only be conjectured. At present it works to the manifest dis- 
advantage of the less skillful and physically weak. It probably 
also lowers the wages of the best workmen. Some unions attempt 
to remedy the evil by separating the benefit feature from member- 
ship, allowing persons to secure trade privileges without the insur- 
ance privileges. But difficulties prevail in this case also. . 

Insurance companies are all well enough in their place, but if 
workmen want to insure they can generally get better terms from 
companies or associations which are devoted to that branch 
exclusively. : . 

If they want:a trade union they should confine it to its proper 
sphere. Insurance and trade unionism will not mix -well. 

Actuaries have time and again shown that the strongest trade 
unions are insolvent so far as their insurance features are con- 
cerned, and predict ultimate collapse in that direction. 


THE New N&rHERLANDS. 


The sturdy Dutchmen who colonized what is now the State of 
New York, were, apparently, not enthusiastic admirers of free 
trade. Laws restricting competition and regulating prices.were 
adopted at an early date. 

- Transient merchants were not popular with the burghers of New 
Amsterdam, the Scotch traders being specially obnoxious. 
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The directors of the West India Company opposed the adoption 
of restrictive measures, taking a very broad and liberal view of 
the requirements of trade and commerce and the proper policy for 
a young and struggling community. 

The legal profession, as usual, soon secured its little monopoly. 
Tn an ordinance adopted in 1646, it was recited that the director 
and council observed that grave mistakes were committed in 
writing and drawing up “evidences” by private persons, who 
“are neither qualified thereto by oath nor called thereto by 
authority, whereby frequently many things are written to the 
advantage of those who have the papers drawn up, interspersed 


with sinister, obscure and dubious words.” All affidavits were 
declared null and void, unless written by the “secretary or some 
authorized person.” The same rule applied to contracts, agree- 


ments and testaments, with an exception in cases of pressing 
necessity. 

This ordinance was reaffirmed in 1649, though one of the Council, 
Mr. Dincklagen, refused to assent to it. | 
Tn 1648 an ordinance was promulgated by which the right to _ 
trade in the colony was limited to permanent residents. It 
recited : 

“ Wuereas, The honorable Director-General and Council have seen, 
and by experience remarked that several of the Scotch merchants and 
petty traders. who from time to time come over in the ships from 
fatherland, do, and aim at nothing else, than solely to spoil trade and 
business by their underselling; they dispose of their goods with the 
uttermost speed; give 11 or 12 gilders in loose wampum for 1 beaver 
and when sold out go back again in the ships of that same year in 
which they came without bestowing or conferring any benefit on the 
country —all the burthens whereof on the contrary the inhabitants 
who own property must bear. 

“Therefore to prevent such destruction of trade it is deemed proper 
and profitable for New Netherlands and the inhabitants thereof, and 
it is ordained that henceforth ‘those merchants, Scots and petty 
traders who come over in any ships from Patria with intention to 
trade here either with Christians or heathens by the large and small 
measure, ell and weights, shall not be permitted to carry on any 
business in the least on shore here unless they take up their abode 
here in New Netherlands three consecutive years, and in addition build 
in this city of New Amsterdam a fooent citizen dwelling, each accord-. 
ing to his circumstances and means.’ 
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In the same year an ordinance was adopted reciting “that the 
Director-General and Coyncil duly see and observe that some of 
the inhabitants of New Netherlands harbor in their houses and 
dwellings the company’s servants and other domestics when they 
run away from their lords and masters; also those of their neigh- 
bors who come hither from abroad; whereby many servants when 
they are dissatisfied with their employment are afforded a means 
and opportunity to run away, which is of daily occurrence.” 

A fine of 150 florins was imposed for harboring any one bound 


‘to service. 


In 1654 at a meeting of “the deputies a delegates of the 
respective colonies and courts of New Netherlands, * * * divers | 
ordinances and regulations touching the great and excessive 
dearness of ae sorts of merchandise, provisions, grain and | 
laborers’ wages” were adopted. 

The regulations made can not be found. They were transmitted 
to the directors at Amsterdam who disapproved and annulled 
them, as well as the ordinances prohibiting transient merchants 
from trading. 

The directors’ answer contains some apt observations on free 
trade. They said: 

a. Lhe resolutions adopted at the convoked assembly (Lantdach) 
have appeared to us singularly strange and unexpected. * * * 
And first you have caused to be published that all traders shall 
not sell henceforth the merchandise and goods (Indian trade 
excepted) higher than 100 per cent. advance above the value of the 
goods, as entered in the invoice, without being at: liberty to add 
thereunto freight, duty and other charges. This is an ordinance, 
indeed, as impracticable as injurious in the highest-degree to the 
State, being a sure means not only to banish trade * * * but 
also to obstruct population and agriculture * * * but as we 
are of opinion that trade can not be subjected to the least con- 
straint or limitation, butmust be free and untrammelled * * * 
we have judged such law to be unnecessary. 

“ Equally impracticable is your honor’s second ordinanée, lower- 
ing and fixing the prices of one day’s wages of carpenters and 
masons, ete.” Yea 

The directors thought one man might be cheap at 30 gilders, 
while another would be dear at 20. 
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The Director and Council at New Amsterdam did regulate 
prices nevertheless, both before and after the receipt of this 
communication. 

On June 5, 1651, the Council declared that they had received 
many complaints respecting the “ extortion, exaction and usurious 
profits imposed by some, both in the matter of white bread and in 
retailing of wine, brandy and strong liquors” to the great damage , 
of the inhabitants “and how an exhorbitant profit is realized by the 
small measure from them, so that more than one hundred per cent 
on the first cost is advanced to the one and the other.” 

The weight and price of white bread was fixed. Bakers who 
refused to bake rye bread (because they could make more on white 
bread) were to be fined. 

Prices of brandies, wines, etc., were alsoregulated and established. 

The ordinance recites that nothwithstanding former ordinances, 
brewers still retail beer by the small measure and can, “ not only 
to the damage, injury and diminution of the customary excise, but ) 
also to the obstruction of the business of others, who make a pro- 
fession of tapping and selling by the small measure.” Brewers 
‘were, therefore, forbidden to sell strong or small beer by the 
measure, on draught, under penalty. 

This seems to have been directed against an abuse similar to 
that which gave rise to the mysterious case of the Tubwomen v. 
The Brewers of London. 

_ Burener-Rieut. 

In January, 1657, burgher-right was established in New Amster- 
dam. The old ordinances of 1648 against transient traders had 
been annulled by the directors in Amsterdam, who said : 

“With regard to the edict drawn up by you that no traders shall 
sell their merchandise by small measure * * * unless they settle 
in this country, with a decent house or bouwery, and reside there 
three years; we can well consider that such transient traders are 
bringing by their extortion little profit to the inhabitants there; but 
the remedy of your honors, by which you propose to prevent it, we 
judge impracticable in the very beginning of a first budding State, 
whose growth must be sought for in, and founded rather on, unlimited 
freedom than on compulsory restrictions. For to desire to constrain 
people by obligation to possess houses or lands who often have there- 
unto neither opportunity nor inclination, is too disgusting, and to 
force them to reside too servile and slavish.” 

[The correctness of the translation is not vouched for. } 
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The Amsterdam directors, however, to satisfy the colonists, 
advised that a regulation be made prohibiting traders from selling - 
goods or carrying them inland unless they kept open shops in the 
city. 

An ordinance establishing burgher-right was therefore adopted. | 
“Scotch and other traders” must, before trading, set up and keep 
open stores within the city walls and each must also “ask pre- 
viously of the burgomasters and schepens the common or small 
burgher-right and pay 20 gilders therefor.” 

The burgomasters and schepens were “granted that from this 
time henceforth no passengers, Scotch traders or handicraftsmen 
shall be privileged to pursue within this city any store, business or 
handicraft trade except those who have applied to and received 
from the burgomasters and schepens the small and common 
burgher-right. 

“Further, agreeable to the laudable custom of ihe city of 
Amsterdam in Europe, the Director-General and Counéil of New 
Netherlands give and grant with the approval and ratification as 
aforesaid * * * the establishment of a great burgher-right 
for which those who request to be therein shall pay 50 gilders.” 
Several privileges were annexed to the great burgher-right. 

In 1688 the distinction of great and small burgher-right was 
abolished. 

Great and small burgher-right primarily grew out of the division 
between the trading and craft guilds. The classification was uni- 
versal throughout Hurope. In the Lombard cities the “greater 
and lesser arts” fought desperately for supremacy, ending in the 
ruin of both. In Germany the craft guilds and merchant euilds 
struggled for years over the privileges claimed by the latter. In 
London the 12 great companies were principally associations of 
traders. 

. ENGLISH CHARTERS. 


In 1686 Governor Dongan granted a comprehensive charter to 
the city of New York, which recited that New York was an ancient 
city and that “the citizens thereof have held, used and enjoyed 
divers and sundry rights, liberties, privileges, franchises, free cus- 
toms, pre-eminences, advantages, jurisdictions, emoluments and 
immunities as well by prescription as by charter, letters patent, 
ete.” All such rights and privileges were ratified and: confirmed, 
provided that none of them were inconsistent with or repugnant 
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to the laws of England or of the General Assembly of the Prov- 
ince. Section 11 of the charter was as follows: 


“ And know ye, that for the better government of the said city, and — 
for the welfare of the said citizens, tradesmen and inhabitants thereof, 
I do by these presents, for and on behalf of his most sacred majesty, 
his heirs and successors, give and grant to the said mayor, aldermen 
and commonalty of the said city and their successors, that the said 
mayor, recorder and aldermen, or the mayor and any three or more 
of the aldermen for the time being shall, from time to time and all 
times hereafter, have full power and authority, under the common seal, 
to make free citizens of the said city and liberties thereof ; and no 
person or persons whatsoever, other than such free citizens, shall hereafter 
use any art, trade, mystery or manual occupation within the said city, 
liberties and precincts thereof, saving in the times of fairs there to be 
kept, and during the continuance of such fairs only. And in case any 
person or persons whatsoever, not being free citizens of the said city 
as aforesaid, shall at any time hereafter use or exercise any art, trade 
or mystery, or manual occupation, or shall by himself, themselves or 
others sell or expose to sale any manner of merchandise or wares 
whatsoever by retail in any house, shop or place, or standing within 
the said city or the liberties or precincts thereof, and shall persist 
therein after warning to him or them given or left by the appoint- 
ment of the mayor of said city, for the time being, at the place or 
places where such person or persons shall so use or exercise any art, 
trade or mystery or manual occupation, or shall sell or expose for 
sale any wares or merchandise as aforesaid by retail, then it shall be 
lawful for the mayor of the said city, for the time being, to cause such 
shop windows to be shut up, and also to impose such reasonable fine 
for such offense, not exceeding five pounds for every respective 
offense ; and the same fine or fines so imposed to levy and take by 
warrant under the common seal of the said city for the time being, 
by duties and sale of the goods and chattels of the person or persons 
so offending in the premises found within the liberties or precincts 
of the said city, rendering to the party or parties the overplus ; or by 
any other lawful ways or means whatsoever, to the only use of the 
said mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the said city of New York 
and their successors, without any account to be rendered, made or 
done to the Lieutenant-Governors or Commander-in-Chief of this 
Province for the same.” 


It was provided that no persons be made free of the city except 
natural born subjects of the King, persons naturalized by the 
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General Assembly or persons granted letters of denization by the 
Governor. The fee for freedom must not exceed five pounds. 

This section was renewed in the Montgomery charter in 1730. It 
was, of course, enforced for many years, but just when it fell into 
- disuse, is difficult to determine. | 

, Although the high wages of laborers in New York were a con- 
stant source of comment if not complaint on the part of the 
various Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the Province, the 
writer ig unable to find any law regulating wages. 

In 1684, at the second session of the first General Assembly, it 
appears from the journal of the House that there were passed :— 

A bill against fugitive servants and the entertainers of them. 

A bill concerning masters, servants, slaves, laborers and appren- 
tices. 

The writer can not find any copies of these bills. 

On April 28, 1694, the Legislative Council directed tyo of its 
members to wait upon the House of Representatives and recom- 
mend to that body the expedity of a bill for regulating the 
“extravagance of tradesmen and laborers’ wages that work by the | 
day in the province.” 

No record of the passage of such an act could be found by the 
writer. 

In 1699, Earl Bellomont sent a long communication to the Lords 
of Trade concerning a project for supplying the royal navy with 
naval stores and spars from the pine forests in the northern part 
of the colony. He recommended that the soldiers quartered in 
the colony be put to work getting out pitch, rosin, etc., and paid 
wages. : 

He said there was not a hundred laborers in the province to be 
had at 3 shillings per day. “The others” he stated “ have trades 
or keep shops by which they can earn more than 3 shillings per 
day.” | 

Robert Livingston in a report to the Lords in 1701, refers severa, 
times to the high wages prevailing in the province, which, however, - 
he says will in time “become reasonable as the country improves 
and abounds in people.” 

Lord Clarendon, in his report to the Earl of Dartmouth, in 1710, 
says: “Every man or woman above 15 years of age, may earn 2 
shillings and 3 pence, New York money, per day, which is 18 pence 
sterling. Handicraftsmen, such as carpenters, joiners, masons and 
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bricklayers, may earn at least 5 shillings every day they will 
work.” 

Men employed at the building trade in New York thus earned 
£1 sterling per week, or £52 per year. If every person above 15 
could earn 2 shillings and 3 pence per day, we may fairly assume 
that average laborers’ wages had not fallen below the rates given 
by Earl Bellomont —3 shillings, York money, or 2 shillings sterlingl 

Towards the close of the 17th century Gregory King stated that 
the average wages of agricultural laborers and village craftsmen in 
England ranged from 6 pence to 1 shilling per day. The average 
income of artisans and craftsmen in cities he sets down at £38 per 
year. The “artisans and handicraftsmen” he refers to were small 
employers or independent workmen, hiring apprentices and 
journeymen. 

As the condition of the English laborers rapidly dateriorsed 
during the early part of the 18th century, it is probable that wages 
were then twice as high in the colony as in Great Britain. 

In 1712, after the slave revolt, the Legislative Council recom- 

mended the enactment of a law to economize emigration of “white . 
servants. ” 

Tn 1714, an act for “regulating white servants” was adopted by 
the Legislative Council and sent to the Assembly. 

In 1722, Mr. Colden reported that it was difficult to get any 
one to work for hire in the province. This, he said, was owing to 
the cheapness of land, laborers preferring to take up land and 
work for themselves. 

Tn 1766 another act for the regulation of servants was passed by 
the Council and Assembly. Itsimply obliged servants to fulfil the 
contracts under which they had been imported, made such con- 
tracts assignable and provided that servants might be “corrected ” 
the same as apprentices. 

In 1780 the tory Governor Robertson recommended the regula- 
tion of wages and prices, in order to lessen the expense of main- 
taining the army of occupation. He reports that laborers’ wages 
were then 10 shillings and upward per day, but the kind of 
currency is not stated. 

Acts regulating the practice of law and medicine were in force 
all through the colonial period, but no other trade privileges 
appear to have been granted. 
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CONSPIRACY STATUTES. 


In the General Assembly, which met at Hempstead in 1665, a 
law apparently based on the “Ordinance of Conspirators” of 
Edward I., was passed. There is but a record of its enactment . 
and it is not published in extenso. 

The famous General Assembly called by Governor Dongan in 
1683, at its second session adopted a bill to punish common 
barratry, champerty and maintenance. It was passed October 23, 
1684 (See O’Callaghan’s introduction to the Journal of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Colony of New York, page xiii). The text of 
the bill is not given. 

Probably the earliest authentic draft of a statute against con- 
spiracy appears in Greenleaf’s edition of the Laws of New York, 
under the title “An act for preventing and punishing champerty 
and maintenance,” adopted February 1, 1788. 

The act contains 10 sections. The first of these punishes main- 
tenance, the second forbids justices of the Supreme Court, ete., to 
take bribes. The third section is a substantial reénactment of 
the Statute of Edward IL., and is as follows: ~ 


“All such as confederate or bind themselves together by oath, 
covenant, agreement or other alliance that every of them shall aid 
and bear the other falsely and maliciously to indict, or cause to be 
indicted, any person or persons or falsely to move or maintain any 
plea or suit, and such as maliciously cause children within age to 
appeal men of felony whereby they are imprisoned or grieved as (sic) 
such as retain men in the country with liveries or fees for to maintain 
their malicious enterprises, as well the taker as the giver, are properly 
to be called conspirators. And such as move pleas and suits, or cause 
them to be moved, either by their own procurement or by others, and 
sue them at their own proper costs for to have part of the land or 
thing in variance, controversy or demand or part of the gains, are 
properly to be called champertors.” 


The next section provides that “ Whoever will complain of con- 
spiracies, inventors and maintainors of false quarrels and the 
partakers thereof may cause them to be attached, that: they be 
before the people of the State of New York, to answer unto the 
plaintiff.” 

In the revision of 1801 (1 Kent and Radcliff, 343) the state 
appears with verbal changes. The conspiracy section reads as 
follows : 
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All persons who confederate by oath, agreement or other alliance, 
falsely and maliciously to indict, or cause to be indicted, any person, ” 
or falsely to move and maintain any plea or suit, shall be adjudged 
conspirators.” 

So stood the statute law when the cordwainers’ case was 
decided. | 

Trade combinations undoubtedly existed in New York before the 
revolution. At first they were associations of small masters, or 
independent craftsmen. The shoe makers and tailors were the 
pioneers among journeymen’s organizations. 

The General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen was founded 
by delegates from a number of trade organizations, probably 
embracing only independent craftsmen, who worked on their 
own account wherever possible, keeping shops for the disposal of 
their own goods. 

It appears from the published minutes of the society that it was 
formed November 17, 1785, and that at first it was called the 
General Committee of the Mechanics and Tradesmen of New 
York. 

At the first annual meeting there were delegates from the hat- 
ters, potters, carpenters, butchers, tobacconists, masons, tallow 
chandlers, sail makers, coach makers, stay makers, coopers, black- 
smiths, stone cutters, silversmiths, rope makers, tailors, block 
makers, cutters, tanners, pewterers and plumbers, bookbinders, 
ship-joiners, brewers, skinners, saddlers, bolters, ship-carpenters, 
hair dressers and bakers. 

Fach of these trades, it is stated, had a separate organization at 
this time. 

The society soon commenced agitating for protective laws, to 
shut out foreign imports. Correspondence was carried on with 
other mechanics’ societies in various cities. The associated 
mechanics of Boston reported that they had secured protective 
legislation from the Massachusetts Legislature, and the New York 
body replied that it had likewise got a little protection from the 
Legislature and had hopes ot much more. 

Whatever the original object of the “General Committee,” the 
name was soon changed to “General Society,” and the body 
became a benevolent organization. 

The journeymen cordwainers were organized at least as early as 
1805, and it appears that they associated to resist a still older 
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society of masters. The journeymen hatters were organized early 
‘in the century, and the printers formed a society in 1811. 

The first conspiracy prosecution in the State was that directed 
against the journeymen cordwainers, which was, fortunately, care- 
fully reported. 

THE CoRDWAINERS’ CASE. 

In the year 1809, before De Witt Clinton, as mayor of the city, 
with Aldermen Peter A. Mesier and Thomas Carpenter as justices 
of the sessions, were arraigned James Melvin, William Abernethy, 
Thomas Baker, Henry Vane, James Glass, Daniel Allen, John 
Gibson, Samuel Browning, Henry Bogert, Robert Baird, John 
Newland, William Cosack, Robert Lambert, Terence Murray, 
Patrick McLaughlin, James McNinch, Wright McFarland, William 
Beach, James Read, John Daly, George Read, John Morehouse, 
John Gillen and Nehemiah Bradford, members of the Journeymen 
Cordwainers’ Society, accused of conspiracy. 

The indictment contained ten counts. ; 

The first count set forth that the defendantbeing workmen atthe 
art, mystery and manual occupation of cordwainers, on the 18th of 
October, 1809, unlawfully, perniciously and deceitfully designing 
and intending to form and unite themselves into an unlawful club 
and combination, to make and ordain unlawful by-laws, rules and 
orders among themselves, and thereby to govern: themselves and 
other workmen in the said art, and unjustly to extort great sums of 
money by means thereof, with force and arms did unlawfully 
assemble and meet together, and did then and there unjustly and 
corruptly conspire, confederate and agree together that none of 
them would work for any master or person whatsoever, who should 
employ any journeymen, workmen or other persons in the said art, 
not being a member of said elub or combination, after notice given 
to discharge such workman, to the great damage and oppression of 
the said masters, and of divers workmen and journeymen in the 
said art, mystery and occupation. ; 

The second count contained the same general averments and 
charged an agreement not to work with any one who broke or 
infringed any of the club rules or by-laws. 

The third count alleged a conspiracy and agreement not to work 
for any master who should employ any person who broke the club_ 
by-laws until such person should pay to the club the penalty 
imposed for breach of such by-law. In pursuance of such agree 
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ment it was charged that the defendants did refuse to work for 
James Corwin and Charles Aimes, because they employed one 
Edward Whitess as a cordwainer, who refused to pay $2 for break- 
ing a by-law. Wey 

The fourth count charged a conspiracy to impoverish Edward 
Whitess by indirect means, and to hinder him from working at his 
trade, and alleged that the defendants did prevent him from working 
at his trade and did greatly impoverish him. 

The fifth count contained the same charge in a slightly different 
form. 

The sixth count set forth that, the defendants not being content 
to work at the usual rates and prices for which they and other 
workmen and journeymen were wont and accustomed to work, 
but falsely and fraudulently conspiring unjustly and oppressively to . 
augment the wages of themselves and other workmen and to 
unjustly extort and exact great sums of money for their labor and 
hire in the said art, mystery and oceupation, did meet, and unjustly 
and corruptly conspire that none of them would work at any lower 
~ rate than $3.75 for every pair of back strapped boots ; $2 for suwar- 
row laced boots, full clammed; $1.75 fur laced boots in front; $2.373 
for footing back strapped boots ; $3.25 for footing suwarrows; $1.25 
for bottoming old boots; to the great damage not only of their 
said masters, but of divers other citizens. 

The seventh count charged that the defendants having falsely 
and fraudulently conspired unjustly and oppressively to augment 
the wages of themselves and other workmen and unjustly to exact 
and extort great sums, etc, did further conspire and agree that 
they would by threats and other unlawful means endeavor to pre- 
vent other artificers in the said art from working at any lower rate 
than the scale above given. 

The eighth count charges that the defendants conspired not to 
work for any master employing more than two apprentices. 

The ninth count charged a conspiracy by indirect means to 
impoverish 22 master shoe makers who were named. 

On December 18, 1809, Mr. Sampson and Mr. Colden for the 
defense, moved to quash the indictment. The former supported 
his motion with an extended argument, in which the history of the 
labor combination laws was caustically reviewed. He said he 
would show : 

1. That by the common law of England such combinations as 
the one at bar were never held to be conspiracies. 
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2. That even though they had been in England they were never 
so in this country, either by statute or common law. 

8. That in England such indictments lie only by virtue of the 
statutes of laborers. 

4, That such statutes were never in force in America. 

After briefly referring to the then existing statute of New York 
against conspirators, champertors, etc., Mr. Sampson quoted Adam 
Smith’s statement that masters were engaged in a permanent con- 
spiracy to depress wages, and declared that in New York as in | 
' England, the masters entered without fear into combinations 

against the journeymen, while if the workmen met in opposition 

- the master forthwith sounded the alarm and shouted conspiracy. 
. Mr. Sampson ridiculed the labor laws, poor laws and sumptuary 
laws of England, and dwelt at length on absurd features of the 
common law. He also reviewed the leading cases on conspiracy, 
_ and showed how errors had crept into the law through slovenly 
reporting and mistaken translations of law French. 

Mr. Colden followed in an extremely able legal argument on the 
insufficiency of the indictment. He raised most of the points sub- 
sequently sustained by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 
Commonwealth v. Hunt. Mr. Colden claimed that at common law 
a conspiracy was not indictable, unless the act agreed to be done 
was unlawful, and that the unlawfulness of the act must appear 
upon the face of the indictment. He dwelt at length upon the 
insufficiency of the indictment under legal rules. 

Mr. Colden insisted that combinations to raise wages had never 
been held criminal at common law. All the Englislr cases on the 
subject, he said, referred to the statute of laborers. 

Even if such combinations were criminal under the common law 
of England, he said, that common law, if it discriminated against 
the laborer was contrary to the spirit of our institutions, and had 
never been adopted here. There was but one precedent in New 
York. Some bakers had been tried for raising the price of bread; 
but there was no record of conviction, and furthermore the weight 
and price of bread were then regulated by the assize. 

District Attorney Riker, in his argument, called attention par- 
ticularly to the danger of such combinations, which, he said, 
menaced the public welfare. He supported the indictment by 
a reference to several precedents, more especially King v. Eccles 
and Roe v. Macklin. 
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Mr. Thomas Addis Emmett had been called in to assist the 
district attorney, and made a most effective presentation of his 
side, but curiously enough opened with a mistaken assumption. 
He laid great stress upon passages in the Liber Assisarum of 27 
Edward III., where, among other matters to be inquired into by the 
inquests of office in the King’s Bench, is enumerated “the acts of 
merchants who by covin and alliance fix the prices of wools to the 
great impoverishment of the people.” Mr. Emmett said that this 
was before the adoption of any statute on the subject. He was 
mistaken. A statute prohibiting confederacies and alliances of 
merchants was passed in the reign of Edward I. 

Mr. Emmett attacked trade combinations as being injurious to 
the public. He was opposed to the theory that “those classes of 
men to whom in the general distribution of employment society 
has confided the care of providing for its most important wants 
may, en masse abandon their duty, not with the intention of per- 
manently relinquishing or changing their occupation, but merely 
as a means of extortion from the necessities of others.” . He thought 
these classes should not be permitted to conspire together “ to 
inflict the most terrible calamities upon the community.” These 
combinations he said “are an infringement of that tacit compact 
which all classes reciprocally enter into, that when they have par- 
titioned and distributed among them the different occupations con- 
ducive to general prosperity, they will pursue these occupations so 
as to contribute to the general happiness, and they are therefore 
at war with public policy. But when it is further considered that 
they are always accompanied with compulsory measures against 
those of the same class or trade who would willingly pursue their 
occupation with industry and tranquility, they are most tyrannical 
violations of private right.” 

In the next general sessions Mayor Clinton was absent and the 
Aldermen who heard the argument divided equally, so no decision 
on the motion to quash was given. In April the mayor went out 
of office and was succeeded by Jacob Radcliff. The extensive 
calendar made it impossible to hear a new argument. In June the 
same difficulty supervened and it was decided to call a special 
session to determine the case. 

On Thursday, July 12, 1809, it came on. Mr. Colden, one of the 
counsel for the defense, was now district attorney, and he was 
compelled to appoint Mr. Griffin to conduct the prosecution. 
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Counsel for the defense, for various reasons, withdrew the motion 
to quash, and the case went to trial, 

The jurors were David Wagstaff, John Johnson, James Welsh, 
William L. Lawrence, Augustus Nicoll, John Ashfield, David Car- 
gill, John W. Livingston, William Brodill, Joseph Dederer, John 
Queen and Robert Graham. Mr. Johnson was challenged, he 
having declared that. he saw no reason why journeymen should 
not meet to regulate their demands as well as masters, but the 
challenge was withdrawn by the prosecution. 

None of the jurors were “masters or employés in the mechanic 
arts.” 

_ Mayor Radcliff and Aldermen J. P Oiion Hoffman and Nicholas 
Fish presided at the trial. 

It appeared from the evidence that the ee consti of the 
society was adopted in 1805. The preamble read as follows: 

“We, the \journeymen cordwainers of the city of New York, 
impressed with a sense of our just rights and to guard against the 
intrigues or artifices that may at any time be used by our employers 
to reduce our wages lower than we deem an adequate reward for our 
labor, have unanimously agreed to the following articles as the consti- 
tution of our society.” 

The articles provided for the election of officers “and a com- 

mittee of six.” 

Article 7 provided that no member of the society should work 
for an employer who employed journeymen or apprentices not 
belonging to the society. For infraction of this rule a fine of one 
dollar was imposed. 

Under article 9, any journeyman whose wages were » reduced. or 
‘who was “otherwise aggrieved” should report the’ same to the 
committee who were to lay the case before the society. 

A comprehensive scale of rates for piece-work was part of the 
constitution. 

There was also a section declaring that every cordwainer coming 
to the city should be notified to join the society if competent for 
admission. In case the journeyman failed to do so he was fined. 

It was proven that the society had several times notified 
employers to discharge journeymen or apprentices not members of 
the society. In 1809 the society struck the shop of Corwin & 
Ames for employing Whitess, who-was a “scab.” He had been 
fined and expelled from the society for “scabbing.” As Corwin & 
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Ames were getting work done in other shops a general “turn out” 
was ordered, and the indictment followed. There were 186 mem- 
bers of the society, and there were about as many non-society men 
in the city, but the society men were the best workmen. 

The defendants offered to prove that when the society was 
formed, an organization of masters, for the purpose of reducing 
wages, had been in existence for some time; that the journeymen 
organized to resist this combination, which was still in existence. 
The evidence was ruled out. 

Evidence to show that the wages demanded were reasonable and 
that the profits of the masters were very large, was also offered and 
rejected. 

The charge of the mayor was short and concise. He defined 
conspiracy as a combination to do an unlawful act or a lawful act 
by unlawful means. He declared that the court did not intend to 
decide whether an agreement not to work except for certain wages 
was a criminal offense, where unlawful means were not used to 
enforce it. He commented severely upon the rules of the society 
which endeavored to control the action of masters or journeymen 
who were not members. The coercion of non-members appeared 
to him particularly objectionable. 

The mayor declared that : 

“Whatever might be the motive of the defendants, or their object, 
the means they employed were arbitrary and unlawful, and their 
having been directed against several individuals in the present case, 
it was brought, in the opinion of the court, within one of the descrip- 
tions of the offense which had been given.” 


The defendants were convicted and sentenced to pay $1 and 
costs each. 

In passing sentence the mayor declared that the defendants’ 
right to meet and regulate their concerns was undoubted, to ask for 
wages, to work or refuse; but that the means they adopted were 
too arbitrary and coercive, and tended to deprive their fellow 
citizens of rights as precious as those which they (the defendants) 
contended for. He advised them to alter their rules. 

The rule of the society providing that every cordwainer coming 
to the city must join the society if that body invited him to do so, 
or else pay a fine of $5, was severely commented on in the argument 
of counsel and in the charge of the mayor. 

The arguments of the counsel for the defense were very able 
efforts, but the case nevertheless seems to have been badly handled. 
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Mr. Sampson on the motion to quash made a florid, high-flown 
speech, dwelling particularly upon the absurdities of the common | 
and statute law of medizwval England. It might well be doubted 
whether this line of argument was especially calculated to impress 
such an eminently practical, hard-headed statesman as DeWitt 
Clinton. The change of administration left the motion to quash 
hanging in the air. Then the defense withdrew the motion, 
giving up the advantage of position which it held, and agreed togo 
to trial in the middle of summer. 

When the evidence was in, Mr. Sampson declared himself too 
exhausted to sum up, and thus failed to repeat his address, which 

apparently would have been effective with a jury, one member of 
which was a brother of a cordwainer belonging to the society, and 
another member of which had declared that he thought j Hg asa 
had as much right to combine as masters. 

Furthermore, when the trial was reached Mr. Colden was dis- 
trict attorney. The curious spectacle was thus presented of a 
regular prosecuting officer defending accused men against a special 
prosecutor appointed by himself. In such a position it is doubtful » 
if Mr. Colden was free to put forth his best efforts. 

The case of Lambert v. People, shortly afterward, settled an 
important technical point as to pleading, which will be referred to 
hereafter. 

In 1823 several journeymen hatters were convicted of conspiracy , 
in the New York Sessions. They were charged with depriving a 
non-union man of employment, and with oppressing a master hatter. 
The facts were much the same as in the cordwainers’ case. An 
, association of master hatters was confronted by an association of 
journeymen. There was a strike, and the union men refused to 
work with non-union men. The case is reported in People v. 
Tregnier. 

THE REviseD SraTurss. 

In 1830 the common law of conspiracy was repealed, and a com- 
prehensive statute adopted. The commissioners to revise the 
statutes (Messrs. Spencer, Butler and Duer) intended to codify the 
common law, except that they deemed some of the old rulings too 


~~ fanciful. 


& 


As finally adopted the statute read: 


§ 8. If two or more persons conspire 
1. To commit any offense; or 
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2. Falsely and maliciously to indict another for any offense, or to 
procure another to be charged or arrested for any such offense; or 

3. Falsely to move or maintain any suit; or 

4. To cheat and defraud any person of any property by any means 
which are in themselves criminal; or 

5. To cheat and defraud any person of any property by any means 
which, if executed, would amount to a cheat, or to obtain money on 
false pretenses; or 

6. To commit any act injurious to the public health, to public 
morals or to trade or commerce, or for the perversion or obstruction of 
justice or the due administration of the laws. 

They shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 

§ 9. No conspiracies except such as are enumerated in the last - 
section are punishable criminally. 

Section 9, the commissioners stated, was needed to put at rest the 
doubts and difficulties respecting the common law. 

Section 10 reads: “No agreement, except to commit a Pion upon 
the person of another, or to commit arson or burglary, shall be 
deemed a conspiracy unless some act besides such agreement be done 
to effect the object thereof, by one or more of the parties to such 
agreement. 

The revisers considered the common law theory of conspiracy 
as too metaphysical. They said: “Acts and deeds are the sub- 
jects of human laws; not thoughts and intents, unless accompanied 
by acts.” A mere agreement was thus no longer a crime. 

The revisers’ draft contained a subdivision making it criminal 
to conspire : ’ 

“To defraud or injure any person in his trade or business.” 


This subdivision was stricken out by the Legislature. 

This action was highly important. It wipes out the most objec- 
tionable branch of the common law—the “conspiracy to injure or 
prejudice another” —a loose generalization, within which almost 
any joint action might be brought. 

Trade and labor combinations were now punishable only under 
the clause referring to acts injurious to trade or commerce. So far 
as the workingmen were concerned the statute was a great 
improvement. They would be punished, if at all, for an economi- 
cal offense, directed against the best interests of the public. They 
were not slaves who were to be punished because they revolted 
against their masters (which was the theory on which the English 
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combination laws were framed), but they, as well as others, might 
~ ‘be punished if they preferred private interest to the public good. 

If the law-making body, representing the sovereign people, 
believed that trade or labor combinations were injurious to the 
common weal, the proper thing to do was to prohibit them. But 
the prohibition might have been made more specific and less gen- 

eral. Under the clause in question, a club of free traders might 
be convicted by a jury of protective tariff advocates, and vice 
versa. 

There is another objection. The revisers of 1830 considered the 
law of conspiracy too metaphysical. They tried to reduce it to an 
attempt. They endeavored, apparently, to limit conspiracies to 
agreements to commit criminal acts, accompanied by some physical 
efforts toward carrying the agreements into effect. b 

Applying this general rule to combinations, provided for in the 
sixth sub-division, it seems to be a necessary element of criminality 
that the act agreed upon should be in itself injurious to trade or 
commerce — injurious if done by an individual. 

To warrant a conviction for a combination to raise wages it 

would seem, therefore, necessary to hold that advancing wages was 
in itself injurious to trade or commerce, even if attained by 
individual effort. | 

Political economists of the laissez faire school do not oppose 
trade combinations, because they consider that advancing rates 
for either labor or goods is in itself an act injurious to trade or 
commerce. They oppose such combinations because they regard 
the regulation of competition as injurious to trade‘or commerce. 
Combination is the opposite of competition. Competition or 
rivalry is the means by which the natural price of labor or its pro- 
ducts may best be decided or adjusted. To make the consumer 
pay more than the natural price is regarded as economically 
wrong, or at best mischievous. Therefore, anything which inter- 
feres with the free play of competition is injurious to trade or 
commerce, according to the ideas of this school. The economists 
do not claim that it is harmful to the public or injurious to trade 
or commerce to get higher wages or higher prices. But they claim 
that itis harmful and injurious to get those wages or prices threugh 
agencies which interfere with natural laws — with competition. 

There are other schools, of course, which regard competition as 
industrial war, and denounce it as wasteful and pernicious. 
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The majority must in this country decide this as well as all other 
questions of policy. But when it does decide, those who formulate 
its decision ought to make their meaning clear. 

_ In the leading case upon the construction of the “trade and 
commerce” clause of the statute, it is not altogether certain just’ 
what was actually decided. 

There are some remarks of the learned judge which indicate 
that he thought any advance in wages injurious to trade. 

From other statements it would seem that he regarded only 
advances above the level of other places in what might be called 
the competitive area as so injurious. 

And there are sentences which point to such a course of reasoning 
as this: 

A concerted effort to raise wages by monopolistic combination 
is an injury to trade or commerce. Men who agree to jointly 
demand more wages conspire to combine to raise wages. 


THE Prope v. FISHER. 


This, the first case after the passage of the Revised Statutes, 
grew out of a shoe makers’ strike in Geneva. 

It came before Chief Justice Savage of the Supreme Court on an 
appeal from the Ontario General Sessions, in May, 1834. 

The indictment contained four counts, charging : 

1. Conspiracy to regulate wages and prevent any journeyman 
shoe maker from working below certain rates 

It was set out that the defendants intending to control them- - 
selves and other shoe makers in Geneva, and extort vast sums from 
the master shos makers and citizens of Geneva, did make by-laws 
declaring that journeymen should not make coarse boots for less 
than $1 per pair, and imposing a penalty of $10 for violation of this 
by-law; that the defendants further agreed not to work for any 
master who should employ any person who worked for less than 
the rate so fixed; that one Thomas Pennock made 10 pairs of 
such boots for one Lum, a master, at 75 cents per pair; and that the 
defendants thereupon left Lum’s employ. 

2. Conspiracy to deprive Pennock of employment. 

It was alleged that defendants conspired and agreed not to work 
for any one who should thereafter employ Pennock, and that as a 
result of such conspiracy Pennock was discharged by Lum, and 
had since been refused employment, “to the obstruction of free 
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~ and voluntary labor in the business of boot and shoe making to the 
injury of trade and against the peace and dignity of the State of — 
— New York.” 

The third and fourth counts were substantially the same as the 
first two. 

The General Session sustained a demurrer to the indictment and 
the district attorney appealed. He stated in his argument that the 
charge was conspiracy to raise wages and interfere with the employ- 
ment of others. 

The defendants’ counsel insisted that the words “trade and com- 
merce” did not apply to labor disputes. stig 

Chief Justice Savage said that the acts set out in the indictment 
“must come within the description of acts injurious to trade or 
commerce, otherwise they were not criminal, as no other section 
of the statute applied. He then said: 

“The raising of wages is no offense. The conspinacy 1s the 
offense, if one has been committed.” : 

The italics are the judge’s. What he meant is not clear. f 

“ Conspire” and “conspiracy” are harmless words connecting 
perfectly innocent acts. It looks as if the judge meant a con- 
spiracy to combine to raise wages. 

He continued : “The question therefore is, is a conspiracy to 
raise the wages of journeymen an act injurious to trade or com- 
merce?” He defined trade as mutual traffic between members of 
the same community and commerce as dealings with foreigners, 
. and said “that the raising of wages and a conspiracy or mutual 
agreement among journeymer for that purpose is a matter of 
public concern, and in which the public have a deep interest there 
can be no doubt; that it was an indictable offense at common law — 
is established by numerous adjudications.” 

Judge Savage cites: The King v. The Journeymen Tailors’ of 
Cambridge and the Tubwomen v. The Brewers of London. 

The first has been scouted as an authority by every judge or 
legal writer who has examined the case carefully. It is found in 
what are known as the “Modern Reports,” which have not only 
been rejected as reports, but absolutely condemned and even vili- 
fied by generations of jurists. The indictment in the Cambridge 
tailors’ case is said to be based on a statute which manifestly was 
a local act in no way applying to Cambridge, and the reference to 
wages in the report is a pure dictum. 
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There is no such case as the Tubwomen, etc. In Rex. v. Starling 
brewers, who combined to “depauperate the farmers of the excise 
and decrease the King’s revenue” by refusing to brew ale on 
which a heavy excise was laid, were convicted of conspiracy 
“because it was of a public nature and levelled at the govern- 
ment.” 

The judge also cited People v. Tregnier (1 Wheeler, 142), decided 
in the New York General Sessions. In this case the question 
whether a combination to raise wages was criminal was not passed 
upon, the decision being put upon other grounds. 

Justice Savage referred to several old English precedents of 
indictments for labor conspiracies, and said: “The immediate 
object in those cases, as in this, probably was to benefit the con- 
spirators, but if their individual benefit is to work a public injury, 
a conspiracy for such an object is against the spirit of the common 
law. The offense of conspiracy seems to have been left in greater 
uncertainty by the common law than most other offenses.” 

The judge then said that whatever dispute might exist among 
political economists upon the point, he thought there was no doubt, 
in a legal sense, but what the wages of labor composed a natural 
portion of the value of manufactured goods; coarse boots were, 
made as articles of trade or commerce; if journeymen in Geneva, 
by extravagant demands for wages, so enhanced the price of boots » 
in that village that boots made elsewhere could be sold cheaper, 
such an act was certainly injurious to the trade of Geneva. 

The justice here apparently regarded not simply the raising of 
wages, but the raising of wages above the normal level over the — 
competitive area as injurious to trade or commerce. The cerimi- 
nality of the defendants under this reasoning would depend upon 
circumstances with which they had no connection, and over which 
they had no control. 

He continued : 

“Tt ig important to the best interests of the community that the 
price of labor be left to regulate itself, or rather be limited by the 
demand for it. Combinations and confederacies to enhance or reduce 
the price of labor, or of any articles of trade or commerce, are 
injurious. * * es Without any officious and improper 
interference on the subject, the price of labor or the wages of mechanics 
will be regulated by the demand for the manufactured article and the 
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value of that which is paid for it; but the right does not exist either 
to enhance the price of an article or the wages of the mechanic by any 
forced and artificial means.” 

- Here the judge seems to have regarded the combination as being 
the source of injury to trade or commerce. But combination 
per se was not unlawful under the statute. Unless the combination 
in itself could be considered an “act,” and it was decided that the 
defendants conspired to commit that act, the statute was not 
satisfied. 

As to the question of injury to the non-union man, the justice 
said : \ 


“The man who owns an article of trade or commerce is not obliged 


_ to sell it for any particular price, nor is the mechanic obliged by 


Jaw to labor for any particular price. He may say that he will not 


make coarse boots for less than $1 per pair, but he has no right 


to say that no other mechanic shall make them for less. If one 
individual does not possess such a right over the conduct of 
another, no number of individuals can possess such a right.- All 
combinations, therefore, to effect such an object are injurious, not 
only to the individual particularly oppressed, but to the public at 


large. In the present case an industrious man was driven out of 


employment by the unlawful measures pursued by the defendants, 
and an injury done to the community by diminishing the quantity of 
productive labor and of internal trade. ~ 

“In so far as the individual sustained injury, the remedy by indictment 
as taken away by our Revised Statutes, and the sufferer is left to his action 
on the case, but in so far as the public are concerned in the embarrassment 


of trade by the discouragement of industry, the defendants are liable to pun- 


ashment by indictment.” 
Judge Savage then went on to show that a successful combina- 


tion of the sort attempted by the defendants would be a monopoly 
of the worst kind, and pictured the evils and annoyances which 


would result if bakers, for instance, could fix the price of bread at 


any rate they pleased. He did not regard the danger as imminent, 
but insisted that the possibility of such consequences resulting 
proved that these combinations were injurious to trade. 

Judge Savage's decision is weak where he attempts to support 
the criminality of combinations to raise wages at common law. 
The English decisions did not warrant such a conclusion, and the 
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precedents of indictments did not apply, as they referred to cases 
arising under English statutes. 

But there undoubtedly prevailed in legal circles, at the time the 
Revised Statutes were prepared, the belief that combinations to 
raise wages were criminal at common law, as being in restraint of 
trade, or injurious to trade. The revisers and the Legislature, it 
is very probable, intended to prohibit combinations to raise wages, 
but they should have said so in a more specific and unmistakable 
way, if such was their intention, and not have thrown the burden 
on the courts. ; 

How far trade combinations should be permitted or prohibited 
is purely a matter of public policy — of police regulation. Itisa 
question to be settled on a business basis in the light of admitted 
principles of political science. 

It can hardly be settled by quibbling over private rights or 
individual comfort. It concerns the whole people and involves the 
_ public good in its broadest sense, not merely the natural or even 
civil rights of a particular person or set of persons. 

The police power reposes in the lawmaking as distinguished 
from the law-declaring body. Questions of political economy 
should not be entrusted to the courts to determine under ambiguous 
statutes. 

If a majority of our people are opposed to combinations which 
restrict or hamper competition, it would be easy to formulate their 
sdeas into a half-dozen sentences and specifically declare the unions, 
assemblies, trusts, pools and exchanges unlawful combinations. 

Justice Savage’s decision has been severely criticised by another 
judge, yet Justice Savage seems the more correct of the two. He 
held that criminality depended solely on the statute ; that under 
the statute, labor combinations were criminal only so far as they 
injured the public; that combinations to raise wages were within 
the statute, and that a combined refusal to work with an obnoxious 
individual was conspiracy to do an act injurious to trade or com- 
merce, and that otherwise it was not illegal. 


SreveporES v. WELCH. 

The next case of importance in which labor combination was 
discussed, is that of Stevedores’ Association v. Welch, 2 Daly, 
decided by the distinguished judge whose name gives authority to 
the report. 
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The Master Stevedores’ Association was incorporated by special 
act (chap. 280 of the Laws of 1863). The act stated that : 


“The ‘object of the association is the better to promote the business 
and interests of the several members of the association.” 

There was no hypocrisy about that declaration, The stevedores 
appear to have been straightforward men. Otherwise they would 
have stated that their object was something like this: ; 

“To promote the trade and increase the commerce of the port of 
New York, and add to the prosperity and wealth of the citizens 
thereof.” 

The corporation, it was further provided : 

_ “Shall have the power to form a constitution and make by-laws for 
the government thereof, not inconsistent with ‘* Be * the 
existing laws of the State.” 

The association adopted a by-law which provided that any 
member found guilty of working for less prices than those fixed by 
the association, should forfeit to it 25 per cent. of the price fixed 


' for the same work, the penalty to be collected in the name of the 


association by process of law. 

The defendant subscribed to the by-law. He was found guilty 
in the regular way of violating it, and a civil suit was brought for 
$125 as the penalty. He demurred to the complaint. No abstract 
of the arguments are given in the report, though Judge Daly 
states that the specific point raised was that the by-law was illegal, 
as it was intended to effect an object forbidden by law— to restrain 
or injure trade and commerce. 


Judge Daly said: “In People v. Fisher, it was held that it was B 
violation of this statute (the clause of the conspiracy Jaw relating 


. to acts injurious to trade or commerce), for a body of journeymen 


shoe makers to enter into an association for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any shoe maker from working below certain rates, which object 
the association sought to obtain by imposing a penalty upon any 
‘shoe maker in the village who worked for less, and by a mutual agree- 
ment that they would not work for any master shoe maker who should 
employ a journeyman who infringed their rules, unless the journey- 
man so infringing paid the penalty to the association, and which object 
was carried into effect by a number of the members of the association 
quitting the employment of a master shoe maker who had employed a 
journeyman at rates below those which the association had agreed 
upon. 
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_ “The feature which distinguished this case from the one under con- 
sideration, is that coercive measures were there resorted to, to compel 
a compliance not only on the part of master shoe makers, but of 
journeymen not members of the association with the regulations the 
combination had established. This was undertaking to interfere with 
the rights of others, and it has frequently been held that combina- 
tions to prevent any journeyman from working below certain rates or 
to prevent master workmen from employing one except at certain 
rates are unlawful, and that the parties engaging in such combinations 
may be indicted for conspiracy.” The judge here cites several cases 
in Pennsylvania, and the cordwainers’ case and People v. Treenier, in 
New York. 

The coercive measure resorted to was'a refusal to work longer. 

The Geneva shoe makers didnot prevent Pennock from working. 

They refused to work themselves, and gave the master the option, 
of either employing Pennock or employing them. The right 
(natural right) of every man to work or refuse to work can not be 
disputed. How, then, is it “ coercion” in the sense of compulsion, , 
for several men to exercise one of their undoubted rights. 

The combined shoe makers did not “prevent the master from 
employing any one, except at certain rates.” -They simply refused 
to work longer for him if he did so. But they were under no 
obligation to work for him at all. If they did work for him they 
had a natural right to fix their own conditions. By insisting on 
conditions they induced the master to do what he would have pre- 
ferred not to do. But is it proper to object to such an operation as 
coercion? ‘They violated no natural right of his; broke no natural 
obligation. They offered him a choice of alternatives, neither of 
which he liked. He accepted the one which best suited his own 
interests. The coercion came from his necessities, or his desire for 
gain. 

Of course, if their refusal to work except on certain terms was an 
act injurious to trade or commerce, such refusal, being the result 
of preconcert, was criminal under the statute. Judge Savage, in 
his decision, clearly kept in mind the great truth that public wrong, 
not private injury, was what our statutes aimed to prevent. 

Judge Daly continued : 

“Tn the present case the by-law was limited in its operation to the 
members comprising the corporation, and is sought to be enforced 
against one who had voluntarily subscribed to it. In this respect it 
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is distinguished from People v. Fisher, and from the other cases above 
cited; but if all the reasons which Chief Justice Savage assigned for 


- the judgment of the court in People v. Fisher ‘are to be received as 


law, they would apply to this case. They are substantially as follows: 
That any confederacy or united agreement among journeymen for the 


' purpose of raising their wages, is an indictable offense at common 


law; that journeymen may each singly refuse to work unless they 
receive an advance of wages, but if they do so by preconcert or 


association they may be punished for a conspiracy.” 


Judge Daly proceeded to quote the substance of Justice Savage’s 
remarks on combinations and their consequences, and continued : 
“Much of what is here said is undoubtedly right, and is forcibly . 
put. Many of the reasons were applicable to the case before the 


court, which was correctly determined in accordance with the 


adjudged cases. The objection, however, is that some of the propo- 
sitions stated are not tenable, and that there is throughout an omis- 
sion to distinguish between what is entirely lawful for either journey- 
men or master workmen to do, in their collective capacity, upon the 


- subject of wages, and these unlawful combinations where the object 


is to control the rate of wages by the use of coercive measures. 

“Tt is not, nor has-it ever been, a rule of the common law, that any 
mutual agreement among journeymen for the purpose of raising their 
wages is an indictable offense, or that they are guilty of a conspiracy 
by preconcert or arrangement if they refuse to work, unless they receive 
an advance of wages.” ) 


Judge Daly said that Justice Savage had relied upon Rex v. The 


Journeymen Tailors, of Cambridge, and went on to show that the 
case was of no weight as an authority. Judge Daly indorsed the 


statement of Chief Justice Gibson, of Pennsylvania, that it had 


never been decided in England previous to 1825 that combinations 
to advance wages were unlawful. He reviewed a number of 
American cases which, he claimed, established this fact. 

Judge Daly said that the statute of 5 George IV furnished a 
good exposition of what the law ought to be upon the subject. 
He said: 

“The distinction which the statute makes between the legality of 
associations among workmen for the protection of their interests,-by 
agreeing as a body not to work below certain prices, and an illegal , 


combination formed for the purpose of making it compulsory upon all 


the journeymen in a particular branch of business, and upon the 
employers, to conform to certain prices, by imposing penalties 
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upon the journeymen who refuse to do so or by agreeing as a body 
not to work for any employer who will employ such a journeyman or 
one who will not pay the penalty or become a member of the com- 
bination; or which seeks to accomplish such a purpose by violence, 
intimidation cr other unlawful means, is one that has been slowly 
arrived at in England, and towards which the courts in this country 
have been slowly approximating for the reason that it has its founda- 
tion in the plainest principles of justice.” 

The statute of George IV was not part of the law of New York 
State, and the common law had been repealed since 1830. The 
statute law of New York made ‘it criminal to conspire to do an act 
injurious to trade or commerce. The only question to be con- 
sidered in the case at bar, was whether the action of the stevedores. 
in fixing rates by agreement was injurious to trade or commerce. 

There was no distinction so far as coercion was concerned 
between the shoe makers’ case and the stevedores’ case. The 
Geneva shoe makers according to Judge Daly, coerced their 
employers; but the stevedores in the same way coerced their 
employers — the men who wanted ships unloaded. True, the 
shipmasters might hire other stevedores, but so could the shoe 
makers hire other journeymen, if they could get them. And 
behind both the shoe makers and the shipmasters were the publie— 
the consumers — to protect whom the statute of New York was 
made. 

Judge Daly went on to say that, in his opinion, the fear that 
workmen if permitted to combine would soon control everything 
was imaginary. They could never force wages above what was 
just, but might, by associated efforts, secure what it would be 
impossible to attain if divided. “That they should have the right 
to associate together for the mutual protection of their individual 
interest,” he said, “is so plain that it is singular it should ever have 
been questioned.” 

The learned judge summed up his conclusions on the matter as 
follows: 


“Tt may th erefore be laid down as the re sult of this examination 
that it is lawful for any number of journeymen or of master-workmen 
to agree on the one part that they will not work below certain rates 
or on the other that they will not pay above certain prices ; b ut any 
association or combination for the purpose of ccmpelling journeymen 
or employers to conform to any rule, regulation or agreement fixing 
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the rate of wages, to which they are not parties, by the imposition of 
penalties, by agreeing to quit the service of any employer who 
employs a journeyman below certain rates, unless the journeyman ° 
pays the penalty imposed by the combination, or by menaces, threats 
or intimidations, violence or other unlawful means is a conspiracy for 
which the parties entering into it may be indicted.” 

At the time this decision was rendered combinations of laborers 
in New York State were criminal if they proposed to do acts. 
injurious to trade or commerce, otherwise not. 

Violence, intimidation, ete., could have been punished under the. 
ordinary criminal law; but it must be real, not constructive violence. 

Continuing, Judge Daly said there was nothing in the by-law 
inconsistent with the act.of incorporation or with the laws of the 
State, and concluded: 

“This was not a by-law in restraint of trade, for it imposes no 
restraint upon one party which is not beneficial to others; and is not, 
as has been shown, prejudicial to the interests of the public.” 

This is rather a peculiar test of a by-law in restraint of trade, 
but if it was not prejudicial to the public nothing more need be 
said. It is safe at least to assume that the particular portion of 
the public which wanted ships loaded or unloaded would hardly 
agree with the judge. 

The subject of by-laws in restraint of trade is an interesting 
one. The first attempts to control the English guilds, and destroy 
their monopolistic privileges, were made by attacking their by-laws. 

The early English corporations were created by the king under 

‘royal charter or letters patent. There were also a number of 
corporations by prescription; bodies of men which had been acting 
_ as corporate bodies for years before any one thought of objecting. 
In the ancient charters was conferred power to make “reasonable 
_laws and ordinances.” These laws and ordinances, when designed 
to effect purposes within the powers or objects of the corporation, 
were real laws, could be enforced through legal process, as the city 
ordinances of New York are to-day. They were called by-laws 
(which might mean either private laws or side laws). 

Under Henry VII the first concerted attempt to restrain these 
by-laws within proper limits was made. A statute was passed 
declaring that henceforth no corporate by-law should be valid unless 

‘ it was submitted to and approved by certain justices or other high 
‘ personages. As all these judges, etc., were at that period notori- 
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ously corrupt, the guildsmen were not ereatly interfered with. . 
The by-laws continued to be very wide reaching. 

When finally the courts attacked the incorporated guilds in 
earnest, they declared it to be a rule of the common law that all 
by-laws in restraint of trade were illegal unless a special privilege 
to so restrain: trade had been granted to a corporation, or unless the 
by-law had existed so long as to become a “custom.” This first 
great anti-monopoly crusade is one of the most interesting inci- 
dents in the history of English law. 

The guild system and the guild regulations were so interwoven 
into the fabric of the English municipalities, and the city govern- 
ments were so completely controlled by the guildsmen that the cor- 
porations were able to make a hard fight for their privileges, which 
indeed, were property rights. 

The courts summarily disposed of the ciaim that the approval 
of the justices under the act of Henry VII validated all by-laws — 
thus passed upon. It was held that this approval merely relieved 
the guildsmen from the penalties they would have incurred if they 
had published by-laws not so approved. 

The courts did, indeed, hold that some by-laws might be 
good as internal regulations governing members only, though - 
void so far as strangers were concerned. Thus the butchers - 
might direct that all sheep should be dressed in a particular 
way. This was good as to members, but outsiders were not 
bound by the rule. A by-law against keeping shops open on 
Sunday, however, was held “reasonable,” and a proper regulation 
of the trade, binding outsiders as well as members. 

A law of the city of London, that all persons should hire licensed 
porters, was good as to the residents of London, but visiting mer- 
chants could not be expected to know the rule and were not bound 
thereby. 

Another by-law of the city, limiting the number of cartmen to 
400, would have been good if it was intended to prevent too great 
an amount of traffic, but as a certain hospital was permitted to 
erant licenses in excess of this number, the law was clearly 
intended to tax the public for the benefit of the hospital and was 
therefore void. 

A prohibition on the use of the hot press by clothiers was good, 
as it was designed to prevent danger of fires. 


84 
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The by-law of the “Taylors of Ipswich” was held bad because 
it was too general and interfered with the liberty of the subject. 
They provided that no one should make clothes unless he had 
seryed 7 years and was free of the town. The court held that this 
would prevent a man from making his own clothes, and was con- 
sequently void. 

Tn this State, town and village ordinances against hawkers and 
peddlers, or outside merchants, have been declared void, as in 
restraint of trade. 

While it is difficult to draw a general rule from decisions, yet 
the imposition of restraint upon one party for the benefit of others 


was the one thing objected to, and such special privileges were 


always considered prejudicial to the public. 

The gradual change in the English charter provisions granting 
power to make by-laws is noticeable. In the early documents the 
guild corporations were given power to make reasonable taws and 
ordinances. Then the formula was changed to “Laws and ordi- | 
nances reasonable and agreeable to the laws of England.” 
Finally it became “ Reasonable laws and ordinances not repugnant 


to the laws of England.” The latter form is used in the New 


York charters, known as the Dongan and Montgomery charters. 
Judge Daly’s decision has always been regarded by the working- 
men as favorable to their interests. Undoubtedly thé judge was 


‘animated by a lively sympathy for the laborers, but his decision, 
- while it would validate a strike for wages, would also tend to put 


coal pools, grain corners and stock jobbing combinations on a legal 
« footing. 

As such combinations are really never punished, it would make 
practically little difference ; but possibly some time it may be con- 
sidered as dangerous to the public good to concertedly raise the 


_ price of anthracite or wheat fifty per cent. as it is to refuse to make 
- coarse boots for less than $1 per pair. 


Wace ComBinations LEGALIZED. 


In 1870 combinations to raise or maintain wages were taken out 
of the category of conspiracies to do acts injurious to trade or 
commerce. * 

The law reads as follows: 


“$1. The provisions of subdivision 6 of section 8 of chapter 1, title 


6 of the Revised Statutes, shall not be construed in any court of this 


State to restrict or prohibit the orderly and peaceable assembling or 
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cooperation of persons employed in any profession, trade or handicraft, 
for the purpose of securing an advance on the rate of wages or com- 
pensation, or for the maintenance of such rate.” 


Tur Prenat Cope. 


The Penal Code worked a revolution in the laws applicable to 
labor disputes. The conspiracy law was extended directly and 
indirectly. A series of specific crimes was borrowed from the 
English statutes. Under the general provision that an agreement 
to commit a crime is a misdemeanor, agreements to commit any 
of these new crimes are likewise criminal conspiracies. 

The first draft of the Penal Code had the following on conspiracy : 


If two or more persons conspire: 

1. To commit any crime. 

2. Falsely and maliciously to indict another for any crime, or to 
procure another to be charged or arrested for any crime; or 

3. Falsely to move or maintain any suit, action or proceeding; or 

4. To cheat and defraud any person of any property by any means 
which are in themselves criminal, or by any means, which if executed, 
would amount to a cheat, or obtaining money or property by false pre- 
tenses; or 

5. To commit any act injurious to the public health, to public 
morals or to trade and commerce, or for the perversion or obstruction 
of justice or the due administration of the laws. 

They are guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The following was also submitted in the first draft: 


§ 753. Every person who by any use of force, threats or intimida- 
tion prevents or endeavors to prevent any hired foreman, journeyman, 
apprentice, workman, laborer, servant or any person employed by 
another from continuing or performing his work, or from accepting 
any new work or employment, or in like manner endeavors to induce 
such hired person to relinquish his work or employment or to return 
any work he has on hand before it 1s finished; and every person who 
by any use of force, threat or intimidation prevents or endeavors 
to prevent another from employing any person, or in hike manner 
endeavors to compel another to employ any person, or to force or 
induce another to alter his mode of carrying on business, or to 
limit or increase the number of his hired foremen, journeymen, 
apprentices, workmen, laborers, servants or other persons employed by 
him, or their rate of wages or time of service, is euilty of a 


misdemeanor. 


) 
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The codifiers’ note to the above section, requests the reader to 


see 6 Geo. IV, chapter 129. 
As to the meaning of threat, reference is mane to O'Neill v. 


Layman, an English case in which it was held that to constitute a 


threat it was not necessary to threaten actual violence, but that a 
declared intention to follow out an unlawful purpose was sufficient. 
Thus Lyman being at the time in the employ of K., wassummoned 
to attend a meeting of a club to which he belonged, and was asked 
by O’Neill “ whether he intended to continue an honorable member 
of the club and leave his employer, or remain where he was and be 
despised by the club and have bis name sent round all over the 
country, and put to all sorts of unpleasantness.” It was held that 
this was a threat within the statute. 

This draft was presented in 1865. : 

The Penal Code was adopted July 26, 1881. Its conspiracy 
provisions were : * 

If two or more persons conspire either: | 

1. To commit a crime; or 

2. Falsely and maliciously to indict another for a crime, or to pro- 
cure another to be complained of or arrested for a crime; or 

3. Falsely to institute or maintain an action or special proceed- 
ing; or 

4. To cheat and defraud another out of property by any means 


_ which are in themselves criminal, or which, if executed, would amount 


to a cheat, or to obtain money on false pretenses. 
5. To prevent another from exercising a lawful trade or calling 


‘or doing any other lawful act by force, threats, intimidation, or 


by interfering or threatening to interfere with tools, implements or 
property belonging to or used by another or with the use and 
employment thereof : or, 

6. To commit any act injurious to the public health, to public: 


morals, or to trade and commerce, or for the perversion or obstruction 


of justice or of the due administration of the laws. 
Each of them is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The saving statute as to wage combinations, and the old clause 
repealing the common law were omitted from the Code as passed. 
In 1882, however, the following section was added : 


§ 170. No conspiracy is punishable criminally unless it is one of 
those enumerated inthe last two sections, and the orderly and peace- 
able assembling or cooperation of persons employed in any calling, 
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trade or handicraft for the purpose of obtaining an advance of wages 
or compensation or of maintaining such rate is not a conspiracy. 


The fifth subdivision in section 168 was a new provision added 
tothe law by the Code. 

The following specific crimes new to the statute law of the State 
were borrowed from English sources: 

§ 653. A person who, with a view to compel another person to do or 
to abstain from doing an act which such other person has a legal 
right to do or to abstain from doing, wrongfully and unlawfully: 

1. Uses violence or inflicts injury upon such other person or his 
family or a member thereof, or upon his property or threatens such 
violence or injury; or, 

2. Deprives any such person of any tool, implement or clothing or 
hinders him in the use thereof; or, 

3. Uses or attempts the intimidation of such person by threats of force. 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

A misdemeanor in this State may be punished by one years’ 
imprisonment and $500 fine. The extreme penalty in England for 
these offenses is three months’ hard labor. 

[What kind of acts amount to threats or intimidation might be - 
defined more closely. Most of the complaint in England grew out 
of the remarkable latitude which the judges gave to these words. ] 

Another new provision of the Code was as follows: 

§ 673. Endangering life by refusal to labor —a person who wilfully 
and maliciously, either alone or in combination with others, breaks a 
contract of service or hiring, knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the possible consequences of his so doing will be to 
endanger human life or to cause grievous bodily injury or to expose 
valuable property to destruction or serious injury, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

This is borrowed from the English statute passed after the gas 
stokers’ strike. If it means what it says it is an admirable 
measure. If implied contracts are within its scope it may result 
in some hardship. It should not have been limited to contracts of 
service or hiring, however. That makes it look like class legisla- 
tion. Why should not the violation of any other contract, under 
the same circumstances, be made a misdemeanor? 

The last of these new sections is a peculiar one. 

§ 675. Acts not expressly forbidden—a person who wilfully and 
wrongfully commits any act which seriously injures the person or prop- 
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erty of another, or which seriously disturbs or endangers the manne 
peace or health, or which openly outrages public decency, for which no 
other punishment is expressly prescribed by this Code, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor; but nothing in the code contained shall be so construed ~ 
as to prevent any person from demanding an increase of wages, or 
from assembling and using all lawful means to induce employers to 
pay such wages to all persons employed by them as shall be a just 
and fair compensation for services rendered. 


The permission given to one person to “assemble” is peculiar. 
The right to ask more wages from employers for “all persons 
‘employed by them” may protect central committeemen in wage 
disputes. 

The section is very elastic, loose, general and‘ambiguous. If all 
the rest of the Code were repealed, every known crime could be 
punished under this section. 

It looks as if the section was intended to give a wide field for the 
operation of conspiracy law. It appears to be intended sto revive 
the old “conspiracy to injure or prejudice another,” whose bound- 
aries were never marked out, and which for fifty years was no part 
of the law of New York State. 

Any act which “seriously injures another” is a crime, under 
section 675. To conspire to commit such an act is to conspire to 
commit a crime, and consequently within the first Su ar oe of 
section 168. ) 

It is dangerous for any two or more persons‘to agree to do any- 
thing while section 675 is in force. 

The course of development of our law has“been peculiar. First, 
there is no statute except that referring to crimes against public 
justice. Then the courts declare that conspiracies to “injure” or 
“coerce” are criminal. The question of the criminality of com- 
bination in restraint of trade is evaded. 

Then the statute law makes combinations in restraint of trade 

_ criminal, in an ambiguous sentence, but repeals the common law, 
and with it the “conspiracy to injure or prejudice another.” 

Then the Penal Code widens the conspiracy law applicable to 
labor disputes, directly and indirectly, and apparently lays a basis 
for the revival of the old “conspiracy to injure or prejudice 
another.” 


= 


While the English law has tended steadily toward ’the complete 
elimination of combinations as an element of criminality in crimes | 
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growing out of labor troubles, our law has as steadily tended the 
other way, except in one instance — the peaceable strike for wages. 

There has been but few conspiracy cases tried since the adop- 
tion of the Penal Code, and none have been brought before the 
higher courts on appeal. 

The prosecutions growing out of the Theiss and Landgraff boy- 
_ cotts were reviewed im extenso in the report of this Bureau last 
year. 

The men engaged in the Theiss trouble, were convicted of 
extortion by the wrongful use of fear inducad by threats of an 
unlawful injury to the good will of Theiss’ business. The unlaw- 
ful injury was the intimidation of customers, or a conspiracy to 
intimidate customers. It became necessary, therefore, to define 
intimidation. 

In the Wilzig trial Judge Barestt said on this point: 


“Let us see what is meant by this word, ‘intimidate.’ The defen- 
dants’ counsel seems to have the idea that if a body of men, however 
large, only avoid acts of physical violence, they are within the law; 
and that the employer’s business may be ruined with impunity, solong 
as no blow is struck, nor actual threat by word of mouth is uttered. 
This is an error. The men who walk up and down in front of a 
man’s shop may be guilty of intimidation, though they never raise a 
finger or utter a word. Their attitude may nevertheless be that of 
menace. They may intimidate by their number, their methods, their 
placards, their circulars and their devices. It would be very easy 
to illustrate,.gentlemen. Take one of our large dry good shops 
and let it be boycotted in the manner suggested. Let fifty or one 
hundred men, with boycott placards on their backs or hats, crowd 
around the doors distributing offensive circylars and requesting 
customers not to patronize the shop; and how many ladies do you 
suppose would have sufficient resolution to pass through the crowd, 
and to elbow their way into the shop? Nota hand need be raised, 
not an oath, nor even a violent word, be uttered, and yet in such a 
case I should leave it to a jury to say whether the attitude of those 
men was not under the pretense of moral suasion an attitude of real 
menace; whether the weak and the timid were not in reality driven 
away and whether the whole object and purpose was not to intimidate 
the gentle patrons of the establishment and the general public, and 


if so L should further tell them that that was intimidation within the . 


meaning of the law, though it might not answer to prevent a few 
resolute and determined men who knew their rights and dared defend 
them from entering and purchasing.” 
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In the Holdorf trial the judge said : 


“The essence of the overt act is intimidation. I charge you that it — 
was not necessary that there should be any overt act of violence, nor 
any direct threat by word of mouth. If those men, parading up and | 
down, dressed as they were, doing what they did, and distributing the 
circulars as they did, presented even to the weak and helpless an 
attitude of intimidation, that is sufficient. The gentle, the timid and 
the weak had the right to approach and quietly enter that place of 
entertainment without being molested, annoyed or disturbed, and if 
the attitude, conduct and method of these men were such as to deter 
any of Theiss’ customers from entering his place or to inspire any 
part of the public with the sense of danger in ignoring their appeals, 
then there was intimidation within the sense of the criminal law.” 


In: the Landgraff case the defendants were indicted for coercion 
and for a conspiracy to prevent Mrs. Landgraff from carrying on a 
lawful trade by threats and intimidation. The legal propositions 
laid down in the charge were of a general nature. Among other 
things Judge Barrett said : 

“ Now,.gentlemen, the question here is one of conspiracy, and the 
charge is that a conspiracy was formed to prevent a woman from exer- 
cising her lawful calling or trade of a baker. We have had some 
difficulty in getting at the origin of the trouble, and indeed we can 
not be quite certain that we have penetrated that seeming mystery. 
Whatever the cause may have been, if these people did what they had 
a legal right to do, then we have no fault to find with them in a court 
of justice. They may have done unmanly things, things that seem 
unworthy of American citizenship and foreign to American methods, 
but they are not on trial for violation of good taste or of the proprie- 
ties of civilized life. They are here face to face with the question: of 
criminality, and of that alone. Did they or did they not.commit a 
crime? That is the sole question. We must keep ourselves carefully 
to that. We have no right to punish any one merely because his 
behavior is not such as we approve of. On the other hand we must 
not fail to condemn the defendants if they have transgressed against 
the criminal law, even if the end sought to be obtained was a good one. 
Men are never justified, even for a good end, in resorting to unlawful 
means. ‘The law says that workingmen may cooperate or combine 
for the purpose of obtaining an increase of their wages, but they 
have no right to combine for the purpose of preventing other people 
from working who are willing to accept less-;wages. Laboring men 
have a right to cooperate and combine for the purpose of increasing 
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their wages, of improving their condition and of elevating their social 
status; but the moment they go beyond that, and seek to put their 
ban upon others who take a different view of what is an adequate rate 
of wages, they forfeit sympathy and take the position of a tyrant, and 
when they go still further and seek by violence to prevent their 
brethren from working, and to punish them for their independence, 
_ they become transgressors against the law. 

“The question here, then, of special importance, is whether these 
defendants have, by their acts, rendered themselves amenable to the 
conspiracy law? As I said before, they may cooperate to improve 
their condition and to increase their wages; they may refuse to work 
for less than the price they have jointly fixed, and they may do every- 
thing that is lawful and peaceable to secure that price. They may 
even go to their brethren and beseech them not tc work for less than 
the fixed rate. They may use all tair arguments to prevent the 
acceptance of less than the agreed standard of wages. All this they 
may lawfully do. Argument, reasoning and entreaty are lawful 
weapons. But the moment they go beyond these means and threaten 
to punish him whom they believe to be an erring brother, threaten 
him with violence should he stand in the way of their success by 
accepting a lower rate than that fixed by the cooperators, they bring 
themselves face to face with the law. It is for you (who are the sole 
judges of the facts), to say whether you believe the testimony of the 
witnesses who tell us that threats were made and violent acts com- 
mitted. If you believe this testimony and credit the commission of 
acts of violence, then we come to the distribution of the circulars 
which have been read in evidence before you. You may consider, 
upon this question of intimidation, the fact that the distribution 
of the circulars. was not an isolated act, but was repeated 
three days in succession, each day with an increased staff. of 
distributors, until upon the last day the number had increased 
to 15 persons. You may also consider the character of these 
circulars and the language used in them. You will © notice 
that they commence quite gently, invoking the moral support of 
theix fellow-citizens. In later paragraphs, however, they speak of 
having been subjected to violence and insult. You may look through 
these circulars and see whether they contain appeals to passion or are 
otherwise inflammatory in character. You may also consider the 
distribution in the light of what had occurred the day or night before. 
You will remember that one of the witnesses testified that Linhard 
said the night before the distribution of the circulars, that if he (mean- 
ing that baker) stepped outside, he would, in substance, feel the 
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weight of ;his (Linhard’s) displeasure. Suppose that baker had 
stepped outside when these circulars were being distributed, what 
would have happened? Do you feel that upon the whole, if that 
baker had come outside during the distribution of these circulars he 
would have been molested? The mere fact that no violence was 
actually used in the street is not conclusive. It is for you to say - 
whether the attitude of these men was threatening. Nor is it neces- 
sary that there should have been a direct threat. If you believe that — 
the attitude actually presented by the distribution of the circulars 
was an attitude of intimidation, either to the passer-by or to the woman . 
inside (Mrs. Landgraff),’ considering all the circumstances, then all 
who participated in it, directly or indirectly, are within the meaning 
of that word ‘intimidation,’ as used in the conspiracy act. 

“ Has there been a conspiracy to injure this: woman’s business — 
to prevent the exercise of a lawful calling by means of intimidation 
been established to your satisfaction? If it has, then the question 
remains, can a number of men so combine to so injure and to so 
prevent the exercise of a lawful calling, not by personal Solicitation 
in a general way, but by congregating in numbers near the doors of 
the person to be injured, by printing circulars descriptive of the sup- — 
- posed grievance in more or less emphatic language, and by distribut- 
ing such circulars near and about his doors to his customers and 
to passers by? If the conspiracy here be established, and the effects 
of the overt acts was to intimidate, and by such intimidation to warn 
off Mrs. Landgraff’s customers, and the general public; which might 
otherwise patronize her, and to intimidate her, then such of the 
defendants as so conspired and participated in the overt acts are 
~ guilty.” 

The judge therefore submitted to the jury, as a question of fact, 
whether certain acts testified to by various witnesses amounted to 
intimidation. He was clearly of the opinion, howevér, that the 
intimidation of other persons besides the person conspired against 
was sufficient to meet the requirements of the statute. 

The most important ruling in the Landgraff case was given on a 
request to charge. Counsel for the defense asked the jadge to 
instruct the jury as follows: 

“The mere fact that the defendants entered ae an agreement to 
withhold, their custom from Mrs. Landgyraff, and to solicit others to 
withhold theirs, and that in the carrying out of that agreement-they 


did not make use of illegal means or methods, they are (sic) not guilty | 
of conspiracy, and should be acquitted.” 
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The Court.— “I so charge.” 

«Even though you find that the object of the agreement was to 
adopt measures having a tendency to diminish the gain and profits of 
Mrs. Landgraff, that of itself is not unlawful, unless the means adopted 
to carry out the measure were unlawful.” 

The Court.— “I so charge.” : 

Under a free construction of the Penal Code the law of conspiracy 
can be carried to extreme lengths, in cases growing out of labor 
troubles. How far the courts will go can not be safely predicted 
in advance of future decisions. 


In OTHER STATES. 


The first reported American conspiracy trial in which artisans 
were convicted was that of the boot and shoe makers of Phila- 
delphia, before Recorder Levy, in 1806. 

The indictment contained three counts, charging in substance : 

1; Combination to increase wages. 

2. Combination to prevent others by threats and menaces from 
working except at certain rates. 

3. Combinations not to work for any master who employed non- 
society men. 

These acts, it was asserted, tended “to the damage of the 
masters of the citizens of the commonwealth and to the great 
damage and prejudice of other artificers and journeymen.” 

Recorder Levy regarded labor combinations as particularly 
prejudicial to the public welfare. His charge to the jury reads 
like a lecture on political economy. He said: 

“Tt is of no importance whether the journeymen or the masters be 
the prosecutors. * * * No matter what the motives of the defend- 
ants were, whether to resist the supposed oppression of their masters 
or to insist upon extravagant compensation; no matter whether the 
prosecution originated from motives of public good or private 
interest, the question is whether the defendants are guilty of the 
offenses charged against them. * * * It is proper to consider, 1s 
such a combination consistent with the principles of our law and 
injurious to the public welfare? * * * 

The usual means by which the prices for work are regulated are the 
demand for the article and the excellence of its fabric. When the 
work is done and the demand is considerable the prices will neces- 
sarily be high; where the work is ill done and the demand is incon- 
siderable, they will unquestionably be low. If there are many to 
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consume and few to work, the price of the article will be high, but if © 
there are few to consume and many to work, the article must be low. - 

* * * Those are the means by which prices are regulated in the 
natural course of things. To make an artificial regulation, is not to 
regard the excellence of the work or the quality of the material, but 
to fix a positive and arbitrary price, governed by no standard, con- 
trolled by no impartial person, but dependent on the will of the few 
who are interested; this is the natural way of raising the price of 
goods or work. Is the rule of law bottomed upon such principles as 
to permit or protect such conduct ?” 

The recorder proceeded in the interrogative mood to ask the 
jury to consider whether any man could safely contract to deliver 
goods or receive orders if the journeymen might at any time arbi- 
trarily fix wages and said, “What then is the operation of this 
kind of conduct upon the commerce of the city? It exposes it to 
inconvenience if not ruin. Therefore it is against the public 
welfare.” ‘ . 

Recorder Levy dwelt upon the possible hardships which strikers 
must endure, and declared that trade unions put the botch upon a 
level with the artist as to wages, thus taking away all incentive 
to excel. 

“In every point of view,” he said, “these combinations are pregnant 
with public mischief and private injury. They tend to demoralize - 
the workmen and to destroy the trade of the city.” 


Taking up the question of coercion, he continued : . 


“What has been the conduct of the defendants in this instance? 
They belong to an association, the object of which is that every person 
who follows the trade of a journeyman shoe maker must be a member 
of their body. * * * If they do not join a term-of reproach ig 
fixed upon them. The members of the body will not work with them, 
and they refuse to board or lodge with them. The consequence is 
that every one is compelled to join the society. * * * If the pur- 
pose of the association is well understood it will be found that they 
leave no individual at liberty to join the society or reject it. They 
compel him to become a member. Is there any reason to suppose 
that the laws are not competent to redress an evil of this magnitude ? 

“A combination of workmen to raise their wages may be considered 
in a two-fold point of view. One is to benefit themselves; the other 
is to injure those who do no not join their society. The rule of law 
condemns both. Hawkins, the greatest authority on the criminal law, 
has laid it down that a combination to maintain another in carrying 
out a particular object, whether true or false, is criminal.” 
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The recorder proceedéd to declare that each individual may law- 
fully refuse to work under certain wages, but a combination of 
individuals can not. He justified the rule by arguing that indi- 
viduals not bound by mutual engagements with others would be 
less likely to stay or strike long. 

The connection of the defendants with the conspiracy he 
regarded as clear. He said: “Kemer was their secretary, and 
the others were employed in giving notice, and were of the tramp- 
ing committee.” It thus appears that the accused represented the 
primitive type of our more or less esteemed contemporary, the 
walking delegate — the industrial bugaboo of the age. 

Recorder Levy is said to have been an eminent lawyer. His 
reputation, probably, does not rest on this case. The charge was 
most improper. It was an argument, not a summary of the law. 
Had it been addressed to a legislative body — to any one who was. 
making law —it would have been wellenough. But it was scarcely 
-an attempt to perform the legitimate duty of a judge — laying 
down law as it exists. He did not exhibit any malice toward the 
defendants, but he drew on his imagination for most of his law. 
His strange misconstruction of the passage from Hawkins is 
particularly noticeable. 

In 1815, shoe makers again turned up as defendants in a trial at 
Pittsburgh. Judge Roberts declared that it was not for demand- 
ing high prices the men were indicted, but for using unlawful 
means to secure them. He said: “A conspiracy to compel an 
employer to have only a certain description of persons is indict- 
able. It is a subversion of the liberty of the citizen. It has a 
direct tendency to restrain trade and create a monopoly. * * ‘3 
You may decline employing any particular shoe maker, tailor or 
hatter at your pleasure. You may advise your neighbor not to 
employ a particular mechanic. But should you combine and con- 
federate with others to ruin any particular shoe maker, tailor or 
hatter by preventing persons from employing him, this would be 
unlawful and indictable.” 

Chew v. Carlisle, the next in order, is always spoken of as the 
leading case in Pennsylvania. This time, strangely enough, master 
‘shoe makers were the defendants. The matter came up on habeas 
corpus, before Judge Gibson. The relators had combined to 
reduce wages to a point from which they had been forced up by a 
successful strike of the journeymen. They were held for trial and 
sued out a habeas corpus to test the law. 
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Judge Gibson was a remarkably able man and a great jurist, 
but he was a stickler for the doctrine that judges still have the 
power to make law. 

Judge Gibson said: 


“In no book of authority has the precise point before me been 
decided. Rex v. The Tailors of Cambridge is found in a book 
(8 Modern Reports, 10), which can claim nothing beyond the wit- 
nesses’ evidence of reason and good sense apparent in the cases it 
contains. In the trial of the boot and shoe makers of Philadelphia, 
no general principle was distinctly asserted, but the case was con- 
sidered only in reference to its particular circumstances. In the trial 
of the journeymen cordwainers in New York, the mayor expressly 
omits to decide whether an agreement not:to work except for certain 
wages would be indictable per se. There are, indeed, a variety of 
British precedents of indictments against journeymen for.combining 
to raise their wages, and precedents rank next to decisions as evi- 
dence of the law. But it has been thought sound policy in England 
to put this class of the community under restrictions so severey that 
we ought to pause before we adopt their law of conspiracy as respects 
artisans, which may be said to have, in some measure, indirectly 
received its form from the pressure of positive enactment, and which, 

therefore, may be entirely unfitted to the condition an@ habit of the 
same class here. 

“The unsettled state of the law of conspiracy has arisen from a 
gradual extension of the limits of the offense, each case having been 
decided on its own peculiar circumstances, without reference to pre- 
established principles. When a combination has for its direct object 
to do a criminal act, as to procure the conviction of an innocent man 
(the only case originally indictable, which served as a nucleus for the 
whole law on the subject), the mind at once pronounced it criminal. 
So, where the act was lawful but the intention was to accomplish it 
by unlawful means, as where the conviction of a person known to the 
conspirators to be guilty, was to be procured by any abuse of his right 
to a fair trial in the ordinary course. 

“But when the crime became so far enlarged as to include cases 
where the act was not only lawful, in the abstract, but was also to be 
accomplishsd exclusively by the use of lawful means, it is obvious that 
distinctions, as complicated and various as the relations and trans- 
actions of society, became instantly involved; and to determine on the 
guilt or innocence of each of this class of cases, an examination of the 
nature and principles of the offense became necessary. 

“This examination has not yet been very accurately made, for there 
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.is in the books an unusual want of precision in the terms used to 
describe the distinctive feature of guilt or innocence. It is said the 
union of persons in one common design is the gist of the offense, but 

_ that holds only in regard to a supposed question of the necessity of 
actual consummation of the act meditated; but if combinations were in 
every view the essence of the crime, it would impartcriminality to the 
most laudable associations. z * * ‘ 

“Tt will therefore bo perceived that the motive for combination or 
what is the same thing, the nature of the object to be attained, as a 
consequence of the lawful act is, in this class of cases, the discrimina- 
tive circumstances. 

“Where the act is lawful Dnt an individual, it can be the sub- 
ject of a conspiracy when done in concert, only where there is a 
direct intention that injury shall result from it, or where the object is 
to benefit the conspirators to the prejudice of the public or the 
oppression of individuals, and where such prejudice or oppression 18 
the natural and necessary consequence. 

“To give appropriate instances referable to each branch of this 
classification of criminal intention. ; 

«Tf a number of persons should combine to estabish a ferry, not from 
motives of public or private utility, but to ruin or injure the owner of a 
neighboring ferry, the wickedness of the motive would render the association 
criminal, although it is otherwise where capital is combined, not for 
the purpose of oppression, but fair competition with others of the 
same calling. 

“So with respect to the other branch. If the bakers of a town were 
to combine to hold up the article of bread, and by meansof a scarcity 
thus produced extort an exorbitant price for it, although the injury 
to the public would be only collateral to the object of the association, 
it would be indictable, and to the one or the other of these may the 
motive in every decided case be traced. 

# a * * * * * 

“JT take it, then, a combination is criminal wherever the act to be 
done has a necessary tendency to prejudice the public or to oppress 
individuals by unjustly subjecting them to the power of the confeder- 
ates, and giving effect to the purposes of the latter, whether of extor- 
tion or mischief. 

“According to this view of the law, a combination of agaton ers to 
depress the wages of journeymen below what they would be, if there 
was no recurrence to artiticial means by either side, is criminal.” 


A more unsafe test of criminality could not be selected than 
that approved by Judge Gibson, viz. motive. He appears to 
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have overlooked the great distinction between motive and 
intention. | 

The object of criminal law is to prevent acts injurious to society. 
If any of these acts are committed intentionally all the essential 
_ elements of a crime are presented ; motive is immaterial. 

To illustrate: A takes a loaf of bread from B’s counter. His 
intention may have been any one of a number. He may have 
intended to merely examine it; or to purchase it; or to move it out 
of the way; or he may have intended to unlawfully carry it away 

and deprive B of his property. 
In the latter case he has committed larceny. His motive may 
have been any one of a number. . 

He may have been starving; or he may have, wished to give it to 
some one else who was starving; or he may have been simply 
malicious, “possessed of the devil,” as the old books put ‘it; or he 
may have desired to injure B; or he may have wished to enrich 
himself. > 

But in any event he willfully took and carried “away a loaf of 

bread with the intention of depriving B of his property. He was 
guilty of a criminal act. His motive was not material. 

Motive is within the domain of morals. Its place in the criminal 

law is to mitigate or aggravate the punishment of a criminal act. 
But it can not safely be made a factor, much less the determined 
factor settling the criminality of an act. es 

Judge Gibson’s own illustration emphasizes the objections to his, 
test. A number of persons have the legal right to establish a ferry. 
Their act in so establishing ‘is not a crime. But Judge Gibson 
says if they wished neither to benefit themselves nor the public 
but, simply to injure the owner of an existing ferry they are 
criminal conspirators. Their act not being criminal it follows that 
_ their state of mind is criminal and punishable. Then why not 
punish people for harboring such malicious designs whether they 
take steps to put them into actual operation or not? The fact that 
the ferry they established did injure the old ferry keeper, could 
have no weight. The same result would follow the operation of 
_ the new ferry whatever the motive. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to fathom men’s motives. They 
vary widely and are generally mixed. To base criminality upon 
motive would be to make the law a lottery. 

As to the second branch of J udge Gibson’s definition, a combi- 
nation which prejudices the public should be punishable as a crime 
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But what kind of combinations do prejudice the public ? 

This is a question of fact or rather of deduction from a number 
of preliminary facts. To determine this question is the province 
of political economy. Men differ widely in their views of political 
economy. Laws based on its teachings are essentially police 
regulations, and are not within the domain of jurisprudence ; they 
can not properly be declared by courts or justices. 

The oppression of individuals is not criminal per se. A slave- 
holder in Virginia 30 years ago had the right to grievously oppress 
his human chattels. An employer at the present day may be able 
to oppress an individual by discharging him or threatening to 
do so. 

Under our laws the direct oppression of individuals by physical 
force is forbidden. The indirect oppression which results from the 
exercise of legal rights can not be prevented without depriving the 
so-called oppressor of those legal rights; which is oppression 
likewise. 

Judge Gibson, carrying out his theory of motive, further declared 
that if the employers before him could show that their combination 
was merely a foil to another existing combination of journeymen 
they would have a good defense. Theé facts showed that the 
employers combined to recover an advance in wages gained by a 
previous concerted demand. 

It may be doubted whether the law of legal self-defense would 
apply to cases of antagonistic combinations. It is more like a 
matter of opposing but independent crimes. In the case at bar 
there was no analogy to self-defense. If A robbed B of a horse, 
B would not be justified of robbing A of a different horse. 

The next trial of importance in Pennsylvania was that of the 
“twenty-four journeymen tailors” at Philadelphia, before Recorder 
Reed, in 1827. The indictment charged : 

1. Conspiracy to raise wages, thereby decreasing the profits of 
their employers. ; 

2. Conspiracy to coerce employers into reéngaging men who 
had been discharged. 

3. Conspiracy to injure, embarrass and obstruct the employés. 

4, Conspiracy to injure and oppress certain non-union men and 
master workmen by: 

(A.) Desisting from work. 

86 
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(B.) Assembling in the street, obstructing workmen, threatening 
and assaulting the non-union men. 

Recorder Reed criticised the language of Judge Roberts in the 
Pittsburg case. ‘ 

One peculiarity of conspiracy cases is that judges nearly always 
object to the rulings of some other judge, though all claim to be | 
declaring and expounding. a settled law of the land. | 

The ‘recorder assumed that Judge Gibson, when he spoke of 
raising wages by “artificial means,” did not mean a simple “ agree- 
ment among the parties themselves not to work for less wages than 


they had agreed to accept.” Yet that is apparently exactly what 
Judge Gibson did mean. 


Recorder Reed held, however, that an argument not to work for 
less than certain wages followed by a joint, concerted refusal to 
work unless such wages were paid, was not a conspiracy. 

He thus took direct issue with Recorder Levy and Judge Gibson. 
- \Becorder Reed held further, that if the men endeavored in con- 
cert to prevent other workmen from filling the places they had 
vacated they were guilty of conspiracy. 


In MaAssacHUSsETTS. 
The noted case of Commonwealth v. Hunt (4 Metcalf, 111) came 
before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts on appeal in 1845. 

The appeal was based on a technical point, but that point was 
one which involved the merits of a great class of cases. 

The distinction between conspiracies to commit acts as ends or 
means led to great difficulty over indictments. It was properly a 
matter of pleading the question of loose allegations or specific 
statements. 

If, for instance, a conspiracy to commit murder (or to commit 
acts which make up the crime of murder) was alleged that was ' 
sufficient to sustain an indictment, murder being a known crime. 

But where the charge was a conspiracy to injure some one by 
various means more difficulty was encountered. Some courts sus- 
tained indictments with general averments, others took a different 
view, the latter holding that a general averment of a combination 
to injure an individual did not disclose a crime, insisted that the 
illegal acts the confederates proposed to commit should be detailed 
so the court could see whether the acts were really criminal. 

It was the custom of pleaders in the latter class of ‘cases to 
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supplement the poverty of their charges by sundry sinister adverbs 
and adjectives. Everything was done “wickedly,” “ falsely,” 
“maliciously,” “perniciously” and “corruptly,” to the “great 
damage” of somebody or other. 

In New York State it was settled at an early day by a narrow 
majority in the Court of Errors and Appeals that strict pleading 
was necessary. . 

The case of Commonwealth v. Hunt presented the usual feature 
of a strike by shoe makers for more wages and against the employ- 
ment of non-union men. 

The indictment was similar to those in the New York and Phila- | 
delphia cordwainers’ cases. A motion to quash was made on: the 
ground that the indictment did not set forth any criminal means 
to be used. This was overruled, an exception taken and the matter 
brought up on appeal. 

Judge Shaw delivered the opinion of the court. He said of the 
first count : 


“Stripped of introductory recitals and alleged injurious conse- 
quences and of the qualifying epithets attached to the facts, the 
averment is this: that the defendants and others formed a society and 
agreed not to work for any person who should employ any journey- 
man or other person not a member of such society after notice given. 
him to discharge such workman. The manifest intention of the 
society is to induce all those engaged in the same occupation to 
become members of it. Such a purpose is not unlawful. It would 
give them a power which might be exerted for useful and honorable 
purposes or for dangerous and pernicious ones. If the latter were 
the real and actual object and susceptible of proof, it should have 
been specially charged. Such an association might be used to afford 
each other assistance in times of poverty, sickness and distress or to 
raise their intellectual, moral and social condition, or to make improve- 
ment in their art or for other proper purposes, or the association 
might be designed for purposes of oppression and injustice; but in 
order to charge all those who become members of an association with 
the guilt of a criminal conspiracy, it must be averred and proved that 
the actual if not the avowed object of the association was criminal. 

“Nor can we perceive that the objects of this association, whatever 
they may have been, were to be obtained by criminal means. The 
means which they proposed to employ, as averred in this count, and 
which we are now to presume, were established by the proof, were, 
that they would not work for a person who, after due notice, should 
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employ a journeyman not a member of their society. Supposing the 
object of the association to be laudable and lawful, or at least not 
unlawful, are these means criminal? The case supposes that these 
persons are not bound by contract, but free to work for whom they 
pleased, or not to work if they so prefer. In this state of things we 
can not perceive that it is criminal for men to agree together to exercise their 
own acknowledged rights in such a manner as best to subserve their own 
interests. One way to test this is‘to consider the effect of such an 
agreement where the object is acknowledged on all hands to be a 
laudable one. Suppose a class of workmen impressed with the mani- 
fold evils of intemperance, should agree with each other not to work 
in ashop in which ardent spirits were furnished or not to work 
for an employer who should, after notice, employ a journeyman who 
habitually used it. The consequences might be the same. A work- 
man who should still persist in the use of ardent spirits would find it 
more difficult to get employment, a master employing such an one 
might at times experience inconveniencee in his work in hosing the | 
services of a skillful but intemperate workman. Still, it seems to us 
that as the object would be lawful and the means not unlawful, such 
an agreement could not be pronounced a criminal conspiracy. ; 
“The second count, omitting the recital of unlawful intent and evil 
dispositions and omitting the direct averment of an unlawful club 
or society, alleges that the defendants, with others unknown, did. 
assemble, conspire and confederate and agree together=not to work 
for any master or person who should employ any workman not being 
a member of a certain club, society or combination called the Boston 
Journeyman Boot Makers’ Society, or who should break any of their 
by-laws, unless such workman should pay to said club: such sum as - 
_ should be agreed upon as a penalty for the breach of such unlawful 
rules. Itis simply an averment of an agreement among themselves 
not to work for a person who should employ any person not a member 
of a certain association. It sets forth no illegal or criminal purpose to 
be accomplished nor any illegal or criminal means to be adopted for 
the accomplishment of any purpose. Jt was an agreement as to the 
manner in which they would exercise an acknowledged right to contract with 
others for their labor.” 


Judge Shaw thought that a combination to break a contract of 
service would be a criminal conspiracy, and supported this view 
with some apt illustrations. He continued: . 


“We think, therefore, that associations may be entered into the 
object of which is to adopt measures that may have a tendency to 
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- impoverish another — that is to diminish his gains and profits, and yet 
so far from being criminal or unlawful, the object may he highly 
meritorious and public-spirited. The legality of such an association 
will therefore depend upon the means to be used for its accomplish- 
ment. If it is to be carried into effect by fair and honorable means, 
it is, to say the least, innocent; if by falsehood or force it may be 
stamped with the character of a conspiracy. It follows asa necessary 
consequence, that if criminal and indictable, it is so by reason of the 
criminal means intended to be employed for its accomplishment, and 
as atfurther legal consequence, that as the criminality will depend 
upon the means, those means must be stated in the indictment.” 

The court holding that the means set out were not unlawful, it 
follows that in Massachusetts a strike against non-union men is 
not a criminal conspiracy. 

In the recent case of Carew v. Rutherford (a civil suit), the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts strongly intimated that a com- 
bination to compel an employer to pay money under threat of a 
strike was a criminal conspiracy, although it further declared that 
“it is no crime for any number of persons, without an unlawful 
object in view, to associate themselves together to agree that they 
will not work for or deal with certain men or classes of men, or 
work under a certain price, or without certain conditions.” 


New Jersey’s RULE. 


In New Jersey it was held, in 1867, that a strike against non- 
union men was a criminal conspiracy. (State v. Donaldson, 3 


Vroom., 151). 
CONNECTICUT CASES. 


In Connecticut it was early held that a strike for wages was not 
a criminal conspiracy. (Case of the Hartford carpet weavers.) 

In the recent case of State v. Glidden, growing out of an ageres- 
sive boycott upon a New Haven paper, the Supreme Court has 
affirmed the conviction of the defendants, upon appeal. In the 
lower court the intent to injure was made the test of criminality, 
and the question of intent was left to the jury. The Supreme 
Court, in its opinion, refers to a statute against coercions or intimi- 
dation, which it holds applies to active boycotts. The court said, 
among other things : 

“Tf in any case it is criminal for many to combine to do what one 
may lawfully do singly, it would seem that this is such a case. * 

se * It is no answer to say that the conspiracy was for a lawful 
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purpose, to better their own condition and advance their rate of wages. 

7% be * They had a right to request the Carrington Company 
to discharge its workmen and employ themselves, and to use all proper | 
argument in support of their request, but they had not the right to 
say you shall do this or we will ruin your business>much less had they 
a right to proceed to ruin its business. In such a case the direct and 
primary object must be regarded as the destruction of the business. 
The fact that it was designed as a means to an end, and that end a 
lawful one, does not divert the transaction of its criminality.” 

In the same State, two railroad superintendents were convicted 
of blacklisting a workman during’ the past year. It is probably 
the first case of the kind. Judge Pickett said: “Any conspiracy 
to prevent, obstruct or hinder any man from putting his labor on 
the market, is highly criminal at common law.” 


STATUTES. 


Twenty-four States of the Union have conspiracy* statutes. 
These are Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Tllinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

Those of Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York and Tennessee declare agreements to commit acts : 
injurious to trade to be criminal conspiracies. | 

Kansas and Michigan have laws directed against impeding public 
traffic or railroads. An agreement to strike might be an “act” 
within the Kansas statute. : 

The Pennsylvania statute is carefully drawn to protect men 
belonging to trade societies, who, in accordance with the rules of - 
such societies, concertedly refuse to work. But it is provided that 
the rules of such associations must conform to the constitution of 
Pennsylvania and that of the United States. Persons who 
“hinder” men who desire to labor may, however, “be punished 
under existing laws.” 


CoNCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


There is a manifest lack of agreement among both judges and 
commentators as to the proper function and scope of the doctrine 
of conspiracy or combination in the criminal law. Judges usually 
look favorably upon the theory that a combination to do a lawful 
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act may be criminal, but they differ widely in the reasons by which 
they justify their faith. Essayists and commentators, where they 
express any opinion at all, generally criticise the theory. 

The latter are in the best position for taking a broad view of 
the subject. A judge is bound by precedent, is often affected by 
the evidence in the particular case before him, and is generally 
disposed to favor laws which enlarge his discretionary powers. 

Several of the most learned legal writers raise objections to the 
extension of the doctrine of conspiracy. Among these are Sergeant 
Talfourd, Mr. Wharton, and to a lesser degree, Judge Stephen. 
Mr. Wood, author of the standard work on conspiracy, devotes 
most of his book to showing that there is little logical foundation 
for the theory, and that most of the decisions on which the law is 
based were wrong. He sums up as follows: 


“On the whole it seems that the uses in criminal law of the doctrine 
of criminality of agreement are of the following kinds and subject to 

the following limitations, viz.: 

_ “4. Its principal function is that of an auxiliary to laws creating 
particular crimes. 

“2. In some cases it may be proper to treat the agreement for a 
minor offense in so altering its quality and mischief as to make it a fit 
object for punishment as a crime. But. these cases are probably few 
and they ought to be specified in the written law. 

“3. There are some mischievous conditions of things (such as an 
unlawful assembly) which ought to be punished as crimes, and which 
can not be brought about except by the concurrence of more than 
one. 

“4. There are cases in which acts done by several persons in agree- 
ment ought to be punished though the same acts ought not to be 
punished if done without agreement. But these ought to be specified 
and carefully defined. (‘This is within the domain of policy rather 
than jurisprudence.’ Mr. Wood says in a note.) 

“5. In an imperfect system of criminal law the doctrine of criminal 
agreements for acts not criminal may be of great practical use for 
the punishment of persons for acts which ought to be made punish- 
able irrespective of agreement, and especially for some kinds of fraud. 
But this use of the doctrine involves an important delegation of a 
legislative power in a matter in which the exertion of such power 
should be carefully guarded, since the Legislature admits its own ina- 
bility to discover the principles on which legislation ought to proceed.” 
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With this existing difference of opinion both as to what the 
law is and what it should be, a few suggestions may not be 

inopportune: 

_ 1. Conspiracy should be limited to agreements to commit crimes. 
Itis properly an attempt. 

This would upset the rule that it may be criminal for two or 
more to agree to do a lawful act. 

It would also dispose of the crimes of “conspiracy to injure or 
prejudice another” and relegate to obscurity the offense of “ con- 
spiracy to impoverish another by indirect means.” Combination 
in itself may be criminal, but combination should not enlarge an 

act not in itself criminal to the dimensions of a crime. A crime 
properly consists of the intentional doing or attempting to do an 
unlawful act. The causes or reasons which led a person to commit 
that act —in other words, his motives— are immaterial ‘so far as 
legal guilt is concerned. An inquiry into the motives ofthe crim- 
inal may disclose that he is a worthy but unfortunate person, or 
that he is a wild beast who should be caged or strangled. The 
motive might, therefore, mitigate or aggravate the punishment, and 
this is all it should do. 
There is no sound, logical basis for the theory that combinations, 
coupled with the desire to injure, can convert an otherwise inno- 
cent act into a crime. If the act itself is injurious to’ an individ- 
ual to such an extent that the law should punish it, let it be added 
to the list of crimes and grade the punishment. . 

The rule which would make the motive —the desire to injure — 
a test or element of criminality, entirely disregards: the fights of 
the confederates. 

A legal injury involves the breach of a duty owed» to another 
person. .Itis not the duty of A, B, and C to work with D, or to 
buy goods of EH. A, B, and C have a right to work with or refuse 
to work with D, to deal with or refuse to deal with E. When they 
refuse to work with D, or refuse to deal with E, they exercise a 
personal right and violate no duty. 

The element of coercion does not change the staibhi of affairs. 
If A, B, and C notify F that they will not work for him so long 
as he employs D, they do not coerce him —place him under 
duress —in a proper sense of the word. They offer him a choice 
of alternatives — it may be a choice of evils. But they are acting 
within their rights and violate no duty owed to F. In the same 
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way if they notify D he must join their society or they will refuse to 
work with him, he is simply presented with two alternatives, and 
can not act as his judgment or interests may dictate. 

Considered merely as an injury to an individual it is difficult 
therefore to sustain this branch of the law of conspiracy. 

What Mr. Gladstone calls the right of “ exclusive dealing ” seems 
to be a natural right, and the danger of injury to individuals does 
not seem to be a sufficient cause for declaring that it is not a legal 
right. 

2. Combination in itself may be opposed to public policy and 
may thercfore be made criminal. ’ 

In this case the effect of combinations on individuals must be 
wholly disregarded, as well as the motives of the confederates. 

Within this branch would come all trade and labor combinations 

Jt has been urged that the criminality of such combinations is 
due to the violation of some ill defined social compact. This view 
was advanced by Thomas Addis Emmett in the New York cord- 
wainers’ case. This appears rather fanciful. There is no social 
compact except the aggregation of rights and duties which go to 
make up the law. Men deal at arms length in this nineteenth 
century and owe one another nothing but civility. The golden 
rule and the “new commandment” have no place in modern busi- 
ness methods. We agree to observe the law and that only, and 
other rights or duties can only be enforced by social pleasure. It 
is also apparently perfectly proper for each individual or class to 
endeavor to have the law arranged so as to best advance his or 
their interests. 

Competition is declared to be both desirable and beneficial by 
the orthodox school of political economy. 

Combination destroys competition, it is the antithesis of compe- 
tition: Therefore, combination is opposed to public policy. 

Acts opposed to accepted ideas of public policy should be 
declared criminal. 

If a majority of our citizens believe that competition is 
demanded by sound public policy, combinations which prevent 
competition should be destroyed. 

The statute of 1830 was based upon this theory, but it was not 
a perfect enactment. 

It declares that if two or more persons agree to commit an act 
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injurious to trade and commerce (and overtly attempt to carry 
their agreement into effect), they are guilty of conspiracy. 

Judge Savage kept the purpose of this statute clearly in view, 
when he decided that an agreement to raise wages was an 
agreement to do an act injurious to trade or commerce; that an 
_ agreement not to work with an individual, was an act injurious to 
trade or commerce. 

But the political scientists do not consider raising wages an act 
injurious to trade or commerce. Raising them through combina- 
tion is what they object to. Engrossing the supply ot labor, thus 
neutralizing competition and affording an opportunity to elevate 
the price of labor above its natural price, is the evil they com- 
plain of. \ 

The men of this school referred to would like to see every per- 
gon raise his wages by individual exertion. They would like to 
gee him mount the auction block, call for bids and accept the 
highest. If he succeeded in getting a large remuneration they 
would rejoice with him. 

Unless, therefore, Judge Savage held that the Geneva shoe 


- makers conspired to combine, his decision can hardly be supported, 


and the statute fails of its evident purpose. 

The Chief Justice’s decision that depriving a man of a situation, 
or endeavoring to coerce him, was an injury to trade or commerce, 
is open to objection. Unless there was an actual, effectual demand 
for all the shoe makers who could be procured; unless there were 
no idle men in the trade, it is difficult to see how depriving a man 
of his position injured trade or commerce. If there was a mere 
displacement; if an idle man went to work and a previously 
- employed man was reduced to idleness, trade or commerce was not 
injured. 

The following propositions are submitted : 

1. Conspiracy should be limited to an agreement to commit a 
eriminal act. It is properly an attempt. | 

2. Combination should aggravate a crime. It should raise the 
degree of a criminal act actually committed. 

3. Combination in itself may be opposed to public policy, and if 
so. should be prohibited. 

The first two of the above propositions cover the ordinary law of 
conspiracy, the last covers trade or labor combination. 

The latter should not be brought within the range of the law of 
conspiracy proper. They form a class apart. 
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The theory that it may be criminal for two or more to agree to do 
a lawful act has no place in a scientific system of law. 

This theory is usually supported by the argument that combi- 
nation so increases the power for evil of the confederates as to 
raise a trivial offense to the plane of a grave crime. 

The argument is not sound. Increased power for evil might 
properly raise the degree of a criminal act, but it can not change 
the nature of a lawful act so as to make it criminal. 

In any event the argument does not apply to the doctrine of 
conspiracy proper. 

A criminal conspiracy consists solely of an agreement to commit 
a criminal act. When the agreement is redeemed the crime is 
complete. 

If the confederates go on and commit the act they become joint 
criminals. ‘When A and B agree to rob © they are criminal 
conspirators. When they actually rob him they are joint robbers, 

So long as the matter rests simply in agreement the combination 
gives no added power for evil. It is no more harmful for ten 
thousand men to agree to rob C, than for A and B to agree to rob 
C. Ifthe matter goes no further, the agreement of the ten thousand » 
would not damage either C or the public more than if A alone had 
made up his mind (agreed with himself) to rob C. 

But when the enterprise proceeds from the region of agreement 
to that of physical acts, the added power of the combination is to 
be dreaded. 

The ability of two men to overcome C’s resistance is so much 
greater than that of one, that the combination is properly matter 
for aggravation calling for increased punishment. 

In cases of conspiracies to “defraud or injure by means not in 
themselves criminal,” the accused are really punished for acts 
done, though charged only with agreeing or conspiring to do those 
acts, and ostensibly tried only for so agreeing. 

The English royal commission which reported the law of 1875, 
while willing to limit labor conspiracies to agreements to commit 
crimes, declared that it was desirable to retain the general law 
making agreements to commit wrongful (though not criminal) acts 
criminal conspiracies. They agreed that combination should 
sometimes raise acts not otherwise criminal to the grade of crimes. 
As an illustration, they declared it was not criminal for an indi- 
vidual to attempt to injure a trader’s credit by spreading false 
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reports of such trader’s financial condition, or even to attempt to . 
prevent the trader from getting accommodation at his banker’s by 
falsely representing that he was about to fail. But the commis- 
sion said if two or more agreed to injure.a trader by similar 
methods, it would be a criminal conspiracy. The increased power 
of the combination was given as the reason for the distinction. 

This illustration only shows that the law of England is imper- 
fect. So far as actual injury is concerned, the dissemination of 
such reports by one man might do great damage, while the mere 
agreement of 1,000,000 of men to spread such reports could do no 
- possible harm. 

If, however, such a combination commenced to act (to spread 
the injurious reports), the power for evil would far exceed that of 
an individual. 

There is no good reason why the intentional spreading of false 
reports as to a business man’s standing should not be a crime if 
done by an individual. It should be amore aggravated case if a 
combination agreed to and did spread such reports. But the com- 
bination in no way changed the nature of the act. It only raised 
its degree. 

This whole branch of the ordinary law of conspiracy is only a. 
clumsy and roundabout method of punishing acts which should 
be punished directly. : 

To illustrate : 

D and E agree to ruin F by spreading false reports of his insoly- 
ency. At common law they are criminal conspirators. 

They do actually spread such reports. They are still only crim- 
inal conspirators. 

They may succeed in undermining F, or they may not affect his 
credit a particle. In either case the nature of the theory does not 
change. They are still criminal conspirators, or they were when 
they first reached an agreement. 


On the contrary, if A and B agree to rob C, they are first crim- 
inal conspirators. 
If they do rob him, they are jointly guilty of robbery. The 


indicate or preliminary crime (if not merged) would at least be 
disregarded. ‘ 

‘If D and E were pursued criminally, they would be indicted for 
conspiracy to injure F. On the trial, the testimony taken would 


all be devoted to proving a number of connected acts. There 


= 
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probably would be no direct evidence of an agreement, but the 
jury would be told it might infer an agreement from these acts. 
They would really be convicted and punished for these acts, though 
ostensibly their crime consisted of agreeing to commit them. 

The friction may have its uses, but the better way would seem 
to be to extend the criminal law so as to penalize the objectionable 
acts, and punish individuals who committed them. 

The absurdity of proving that A and B robbed C in order to 
permit the jury to infer that they agreed to rob him is apparent. 
The procedure in the case of D and E is no less unscientific. 

There are. many cases which apparently hold that a general 
desire to injure may turn an agreement to do an otherwise lawful 
act into a crime. This is only another way of putting Judge 
Gibson’s theory that motive should be the text of criminality. 

It may well be doubted whether a criminal intent consists of 
more than a specific intent to do a criminal act. The law (or com- 
mon sense) then presumes that the wrong-doer intends the probable 
consequences of his act. 

A general desire to injure would be simply a motive, which is 
not one of the elements of a crime. A crime consists in the inten- 
tional commission of a criminal act. The causes or reasons which 
induced a person to commit such an act are not material in deter- 
mining the legal guilt. When determining the moral guilt in order 
to find the punishment, an inquiry into motives might show that 
the criminal was worthy but unfortunate, or that he was a wild 
beast who should be caged or strangled. Sometimes evidence 
as to motives may be important as tending to show intent, or even 
in cases of doubt to supplement circumstances and render it more 
probable that an accused was the actual perpetrator of a crime. 
This is the extent of the usefulness of motives in criminal law. 


Srrikes Acainst Non—Union MEn. 


In every case tried in the country with one exception (Com- 
monwealth v. Hunt), strikes against non-union men have been held 
to be criminal conspiracies. Different reasons are given by different 
judges for the conclusions. 

Justice Savage held that to deprive a man of employment reduced 
the normal supply of productive labor, and was, therefore, an act 
injurious to trade or commerce. 

In the other cases, the intent or desire to “injure,” “coerce” or 
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“ oppress” has been declared to be the criminal element, and the 
general principle has been laid down that every man had a right 
to bestow his labor as he deemed, but that any interference with that 
right was wrongful, and that combined interference with that right 
was criminal. 

A general desire or intent is but another name for motive, which 
is properly not an element of a crime. That as it may, not in one 
case out of a thousand is there a general intent or desire to injure 
either the non-union man or his employer when union men refuse 
to work with or for either, as the case may be. 

So far as the non-union man is concerned, the intention is to 
bring him into the combination. So far as the employer is con- 
cerned, they want to induce him to help build up their members. 

The general intention of the union men is to benefit themselves. 
_, This would make no difference, of course, if the act itself was 
criminal. When union men refuse to work with a non-union man, 
they have a specific intent to so refuse to work, and they know that 
the probable consequence will be to injure the non-union man. 

But the act is not criminal. It is the exercise of an undoubted 
natural right — the right which distinguishes a man from a slave. 

The judges who declare that it is an invasion of a non-union 
man’s rights for a number of men to jointly refuse to work with 
him, entirely overlook the no less sacred rights of the union man. 

But is it an‘invasion of the non-union man’s rights? What are 
his rights? He has a general right to labor if he .can get some- 
body to employ him. He has no right to demand work from any 
particular employer, neither has he any right to insist that certain 
men shall not work with him. His right consists of a general 
right to work, not a right to work in a particular place, or with a 
specific set of men. 

A criminal act involves the breach of a.civil duty owed to the © 
injured person by the perpetrator of the criminal act. It is not 
the duty of A and B to work with C or for D, or to deal with E. 
They can so work or refuse to work; deal or refuse to deal. In 
either case they exercise an EON personal right, and their 
motives are immaterial. 

What Mr. Gladstone calls the “right of exclusive dealing,” is 
certainly a natural right. It can not be taken out of the list of 
civil rights without sadly disarranging our whole system. If it is 
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against public policy, of course other considerations come into | 
play. 

The element of coercion or constructive intimidation does not 
change the states of affairs. Coercion is not necessarily criminal. 
We are all constantly “coerced.” Our simplest action is usually 
a choice of alternatives — and of the disagreeable alternatives. 

Direct physical coercion should be forbidden, and can be pre- 
vented. The indirect coercion which may flow from others insist- 
ing on their pound of flesh can not safely be forbidden, and can 
never be prevented. 

A baker who refuses to sell a loaf of bread for less than his 
established price, coerces the prospective purchaser in the same 
way as A and B coerce C when they refuse to work for him unless 
he discharges D. 

The coercion in both instances, however, springs from the desire 
or necessities of the person coerced. 

In both cases the coercers are exercising natural rights in fixing 
their own terms for their bread or labor. 

Threats of violence or actual intimidation should be made 
criminal independently of combination. But the rulings of the 
English courts as to what should amount to a threat went to 
extremes. They apparently considered a gruff, bellicose or mina- 
tory manner in announcing a proposed course of action as highly 
reprehensible, and showed a disposition to hold that any announce- 
ment of a contemplated strike was a threat. 

Politeness and courtesy are desirable social qualities; but the 
enforcement of canons of deportment is scarcely within the 
province of the criminal law. 

Intimidation involves both an act by one person and its effect on 
another. The strength of mind or will of the person to be 
intimidated is thus an element in the crime. This will vary in 
different persons. 

In India a law prevails against “sitting dhurna.” An individual 
who desired to intimidate another would sit on the latter’s door- 
step and starve himself to death. This was supposed to bring 
retribution upor the head of the owner of the door-step in the 
hereafter. In the South, Voudoo doctors play on the fears of 
ignorant negroes by mysterious and uncanny manipulations of 
toads, lizards, snakes and other small deer. These practices 
intimidate the persons aimed at. 
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Intimidation can never be defined. The acts which would 
_ intimidate ordinary persons can, however, be easily specified. The 
English legislation tended toward defining both threats and intimi- 
dation. It may be doubted whether it is advisable to prohibit acts 
which would only intimidate abnormally weak or timid persons. 

Itis doubtful at least whether the ones which declare the strikes 
- against non-union men to be criminal conspiracies, because of an 
intent to injure individuals, are sound. 

But where the criminal element consists of an injury to the 
public, of conduct contrary to ee public policy, different con- 
siderations apply. 


NaturaL Forces AND NATURAL PRICEs. 


The orthodox school of political economy holds that there is a 
~~ natural price or value for commodities (including labor) } that this 
natural price or value is developed by free competition in open 
markets. * 

Exchanges, they believe, should be pondnen on the auction 
principle. Enlghtened selfishness should be the motive for human 
action. Free play should be given to natural forces. It is not 
exactly fatalism, but is very near it. It can not be denied that this 
is the orthodox school. Our protective system merely guards the 
home market. There is absolute free trade, so far as governmental 
restrictions are concerned, between the States which span this vast 
continent, between sixty millions of people. Our internal policy 
is a free-trade policy. 

The forced price above this natural price is considered economi- 
cally wrong. 

A competition develops the natural price ; competition is both 
suitable and beneficial according to the school. 

Combination is the antithesis of competition. The existence of — 
one involves the absence of the other. 

As combination destroys competition, it follows that such com- 
bination is in itself wrongful; that it should be forbidden by law — 
in other words made criminal. 

It can not be denied that the school aboye referred to is the 
orthodox school. Our protective tariff only guards the home 
market. Absolute free trade exists between the States of the 
Union, Our internal policy is a free trade policy. 
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If a majority of our citizens believe that free competition is 
demanded by some public policy, combination which destroys com- 
petition should be prohibited. 

That portion of the statute of 1830, referring to the acts injurious 
to trade or commerce, was based upon this theory of public policy, 
but it was not a perfect enactment. 

The acts agreed upon by trade or labor combinations are not 
injurious to trade or commerce. Raising wages or prices, or 
even limiting production, in themselves, do not injure trade or 
commerce. 

It is the combination (the strangler of competition) that mjures 
trade or commerce. Combination is the act to be prohibited. But 
be that as it may, it is absurd for the Legislature to pass such a 
general enactment on such a great subject, and practically saddle 
the courts with the duty of defining and declaring the economical 
views of the State. 

It is no more within the province of the courts or judges to settle 
economical questions than it is to devise systems of taxation. Such 
questions are within the purview of administrators’ law, not judicial 
law. 

There is nothing else on which men differ so widely as on 
questions of political science, of public policy. ‘Their views on 
subjects of that nature constantly change. Nations have been 
known to reverse their whole system within the space of a few 
years. 

Judge Savage and Judge Daly differed diametrically on the 
construction of the New York statute. Both, apparently, were 
endeavoring not so much to construe the statute as to find out 
what English judges in past centuries had thought about trade 
combinations. 

Why should the views of dead and gone English judges have any 
more to do with our administrative law than the views of Roman 
emperors or Jewish high priests? 

Combination (with intent to prevent competition) being the 
offense, our lawmakers ought to proceed directly to forbid that 
offense. | 

Our statute should read something like this: “If two or more 
persons agree to hamper, impede, destroy or limit natural compe- 
tition in labor, services, exchanges, or the production or distribu- 
tion of commodities,” each is guilty of a conspiracy. 

88 
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It might be proper also to consider attempts to boycott men 
who worked: at low rates, as incipient stages of combination to 
‘control values—as attempts to form monopolies—and such 
attempts could be punished. 

Of course, if combinations to destroy competition are to be 
abolished, the trusts and pools would have to go, and the com- 
mercial and financial exchanges would have to revise their rules. 

At the present time, when nearly every line of industry is pooled, 
when the prices of steel rails and the prices of slate pencils are 
alike regulated by combinations; when the trunk line managers 
run an extensive and expensive institution in order to prevent com- 
petition between their companies, and the managers of the anthra- 
cite roads decide how much coal they will allow to be mined, and 
how much they will ask the public for it (knowing that the public 
can get no coal except such as they bring to tide-water), a vigorous 
attack on combination would cause an industrial upheaval. 

It might be asked why the trusts and pools have been allowed 
to flourish so long, as they are clearly illegal, under Chief Justice 
Savage’s decision. Within the last year the General Term in the 
first district declared a land pool or corner a criminal conspiracy, 
but the conspirators were never indicted. 

There are probably many reasons for this state of affairs. The 
principal one undoubtedly is the disposition to treat the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law as a matter of private concern; to per- 
mit a complainant to make or withdraw a complaint if he wishes ; 
to wait until an injured individual sets the criminal. machinery in 
motion. Our grand juries are no longer grand inquests which 
inquire into and seek for crime and offenses. They have become 
grist-mills which grind out indictments if some one pours in 
charges and turns the crank. Thus the trunk-line pool can openly 
run an extensive headquarter and the coal combination can hold 
an advertised meeting in a New York hotel, and give an official 
resumé of the result of its deliberations to reporters. This failure 
to remember that the civil law redresses private injuries and the 
criminal law punishes public wrongs, probably, as much as any- 
thing else, has made our conspiracy laws class laws, operating only 
on combinations of workmen. . 

It is, however, no more criminal for shoe makers to boycott*non- 
union men than for the governor of the Stock Exchange to boycott 
members of rival exchanges. The great objection to our con-— 
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spiracy laws is that they are not only specially directed against 
workingmen, but that they are only enforced against workingmen. 

Conspiracy laws applying to workingmen have sprung from two 
motives. The free traders oppose trade combinations on principle, 
but they are not fierce in their antagonism. They believe not only 
that the law of supply and demand should control, but that it does 
control. They believe combinations will fall to pieces of their own 
weight. 

Capitalists — more especially manufacturers — oppose labor 
unions, not because they object to combinations in themselves, not 
because they like competition or consider it beneficial, but because 
they want cheap and submissive labor. The men who are most 
bitter in their opposition to trade unions, are generally not only 
members of similar combinations themselves, but are continually 
seeking restrictive and protective laws; laws which will prevent 
competition so far as they are concerned, or bounties which will 
give them an advantage in the field of competition. 

The labor laws of England were designed to place the laborer at 
the mercy of employers. Our laws are copied from English 
sources. It is queer that while England is steadily removing the 
features of her laws which bore especially or unfairly on the work- 
ingmen, we should deliberately select those features and place them 
in our statute books. 

The right of an employer to control his business is no grates 
than the right of an employé to control his labor. ; 

Fair play and equal rights should be considered in enacting and 
enforcing our conspiracy laws. 

As to the advisability of attacking trade combinations, much 
might be said on the other side. Many people believe that com- 
petition is wasteful and combination beneficial. 5 

The managers of the trunk railroads have openly declared that 
competition would bankrupt all their concerns. 

Tf the trunk lines can not live under free competition, how is it 
possible for a laborer, with nothing but his hands to depend on, to 
stand up under competition, not only with the laborers of America 
but of the whole globe. There is only a matter of a few dollars ’ 
between the pauper laborer of Europe and the alleged highly paid 
laborer of America. 

Tf combinations are to be attacked, however, it would seem 
advisable to open first on some of the admitted illegal trusts and 
pools. 
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A country where combinations of traders or laborers did not 
exist would probably be a desirable place to live, but no such 
country ever existed. There were trade unions in ancient Heypt, 
in the Assyrian empire, in the Pheenician cities, in Greece, in the 
- Roman empire and its colonies. Trade unions founded cities of 
Europe, and nursed civil liberty, industry and art in their infancy. 

They may be theoretically mischievous, but pene they 
appear to be indestructible. 


CoMBINATION May AGGRAVATE CRIME. 


This covers all that can be said as to the power of combination 
on which much stress has been laid by many judges. If a criminal 
act is agreed upon and executed by a combination, the power to 
damage is enhanced so as to aggravate the guilt of the participants; 
but unless the act itself is erifinal, combination should hot make: 


- it so. 
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Laws of the State of New York, Passed in the Session of 1886. 


Chapter 31. 
An Acr to amend the Penal Code. 
PasseD March 3, 1886; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
~ do enact as follows : 


Willful Omission to Furnish Minors with Food, etc. 


§ 288. A person who willfully omits, without lawful excuse, to per- 
form a duty by law imposed upon him to furnish food, clothing, shelter 
or medical attendance to a minor is guilty of a misdemeanor. Any 
person other than a superintendent of the poor, or a superintendent 
of alms-houses, or an institution duly incorporated for the purpose, 
who receives, boards or keeps any nursing children, or any children 
under the age of twelve years not his relatives, apprentices, pupils or 
wards, without legal commitment, or without having first obtained a 
license in writing so to do from a member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, or from the mayor, or board of health of the city or town 
wherein such children are received, boarded or kept, or who violates 
the provisions of such license, is guilty of a misdemeanor. Such 
license must specify the name and residence of the person so under- 
taking the care of such children, and the place and number of children 
thereby allowed to be received, boarded and kept therein, and shall 
be revokable at will by thaauthority granting it. Such person shall 
keep a register wherein he shall enter the names and ages of all such 
children, and the names and residences of their parents, as far as 
known, the time of the reception and discharge of such children, and 
the reasons therefor, and if he neglects or omits so to do, he is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. It shall be lawful for the officers of any incorpo- 
rated society for the prevention of cruelty to children, at all reason- 
able times to enter and inspect the premises wherein such children 
are so boarded, received or kept, and also such register and the 
children. 
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Immoral and Dangerous Employment, elc., of Children a Misdemeanor. 


§ 292. Any person who employs or causes to be employed, or who 
exhibits, uses, or has in custody, or training for the purpose of the 
exhibition, use or employment of, any child apparently or actually 

, under the age of sixteen years; or who having the care, custodye 
or control of such a child as a parent, relative, guardian, employer, 
or otherwise, sells, lets out, gives away, so trains, or in any way pro- 
cures or consents to the employment or to such training, or use or 
exhibition of such child; or who neglects or refuses to restrain such 
child from such training, or from engaging or acting, either 

1. As a rope or wire walker, dancer, gymnast, wrestler, contortionist, 
rider or acrobat; or upon any bicycle or similar mechanical vehicle 
or pee or, 

2. In begging or receiving or soliciting alms in any manner or under 
any pretense, or in any mendicant occupation; or in gathering or pick- 
. ing rags, or collecting cigar stumps, bones or refuse from markets; or, 

3. In peddling, singing or playing upon a musical instrument, or 
ina theatrical exhibition, or in any wandering occupation; or, 

4. In any illegal, indecent or immoral exhibition or practice; or in 
the exhibition of any such child when insane, idiotic, or when pre- 
senting the appearance of any deformity or unnatural physical forma- 
tion or development; or, 

5. In any practice or exhibition or place dangerous or injurious to 
the life, limb, health or morals of the child: 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Proviso as to Musicians, Singers, etc. 


But this section does not apply to the employment of any child as 

, @ singer or musician in a church, school or academy, or in teaching 

or learning the science or practice of music, or as a musician in any 

concert with the written consent of the mayor of the-city, or the 

president of the board of trustees of the village where such concert 
takes place. 


“ 
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Chapter 67. 


Aw Aor to mcorporate “The Gramercy Park School and Toole 
house Association.” 
Passep March 24, 1886; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Corporators.— Corporate Name and Powers. 


Secrion 1. Alexander S. Webb, F. A. P. Barnard, Charles J. Chandler, 
Abram S. Hewitt, Parke Godwin, EK. L. Youmans, R. Heber New- 
ton, Francis R. Thurber, William Lloyd, Andrew Carnegie, Gustav 
Gottheil, and Courtlandt Palmer, and all other persons who may 
- become members of the corporation are hereby constituted a body 
corporate by the name of The Gramercy Park School and Tool- - 
house Association, with perpetual succession, and power to use 
a common seal, and to alter the same at pleasure, and to sue and be 
sued, and to take and hold by grant, purchase and devise, real and 
personal property to an amount not exceeding one hundred thousand 
dollars in value, for the purposes of said corporation, and to sell, 
convey, lease and mortgage the same, or any part thereof, subject, 
however to the laws of this State in relation to devises. 


Objects. 

§2. The purposes and objects of this corporation shall be to 
‘establish and conduct a school and tool-house for the instruction of 
children of both sexes, so as to combine thereby general and theo- 
retical education in science, art and literature, together with practical 
and technical instructions and manual and business training in the 
various trades, arts and professions. 


Capital Stock. 

§3. The amount of the capital stock shall be fifty thousand | 

dollars; to be paid for in money or property. 
Shares. 


§ 4. The number of shares of which such capital stock shall 
consist shall be one thousand, of fifty dollars each. 


Place of Business. 
§ 5. Said corporation shall carry on its operations in the city of 
New York, with the privilege of establishing and conducting branch 


schools of the same general character elsewhere. 
8y 
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Trustees. 


§ 6. The number of trustees shall be five, and the following are 
the names of the trustees who shall manage its concerns for the first 
year, to wit: Benjamin 8. Church, Robert H. Lamborn, Courtlandt . 
Palmer, Walden Pell and Rush'C. Hawkins. \ 


Powers and Lnabilities. 


§ 7. Said corporation shall also possess the general powers and be 
subject to the restrictions and liabilities prescribed in chapter forty 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and of the acts 
extending and amending the same. 

§ 8. This act shall take effect immediately, 


. Chapter 83. , 
An Act to incorporate the Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power 
and Sewer Company of Niagara Falls, New York. 
PassEpD March 31, 1886; three-fifths beins present 
The People of the State of New York, Ee in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 
Tnability for debt to ime etc, 


§ 13. The stockholders of said company shall be jointly and 
severally individually liable for all debts that may be due and owing 
to all their laborers, servants and apprentices for services performed 
for said company. 


Chapter 88. 


An Act to amend section two of chapter four hundred and eighty- 
two of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled “An 
_ Act to provide for the collection of demands against ships and 
vessels,” and acts amendatory thereof. | 
Passep April 2, 1886; three-fifths being present. 

The ee of the State of New York, represented in Senate ane! Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

Sucrron 1. Section two of chapter four hundred and eighty-two of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the collection of demands against ships and vessels,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: : 

Liens for Debt, When to Cease.— Specifications, How Filed. 


§ 2. Such debt shall cease to bea lien at the expiration of twelve 
months, after the said debt was contracted, unless at the time when the 
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said twelve months shall expire such ship or vessel shall be absent. 
from the port at which such debt was contracted, in which case the. 
said lien shall continue until the expiration of thirty days after such 
ship or vessel shall next return to said port, and in all cases such debt 
shall cease to be a lien upon such ship or vessel, unless the person, 
having such lien shall, within thirty days after such debt is contracted, 
cause to be drawn up and filed specification of such lien, which may 
consist either of a bill of particulars of the demand or a copy of any 
written contract under which the work may be done, with a statement 
of the amount claimed to be due from such vessel, the correctness of 
which shall be sworn to by pace person, his legal representative, agent 
or assigns. 
Repeal. 

§ 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsi&tent with this act are hereby 
repealed. . 

§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 106. 


An Acr to incorporate the Lockport Water Supply Company. 
Passep April 8, 1886; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

Liability for Laborers’ Wages. 

§ 6. The stockholders of said company shall be jointly and 
severally individually lable for all debts that may be due and owing 
to all their laborers, servants and apprentices for services performed 
for such company. 


Chapter 151. 


An Act to regulate the hours of labor in the street surface and 
elevated railroads chartered by the State, in cities of over five 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

PassEep April 17, 1886; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Secrron 1. Twelve hours’ labor in twenty-four, with reasonable time 
for meals, shall constitute a day’s labor in the operation of all street 
surface and elevated railroads owned or operated by corporations 
incorporated under the laws of this State, whose main line of travel 
or whose routes lie principally within the corporate limits of cities of 
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more than five hundred thousand inhabitants, whatever motive power 
may be used in the operation of such railroads. 

§ 2. It shall be a misdemeanor for any officer or agent of any such 
earportion to exact from any of its employees more than twelve con- 
secutive hours’ labor in the twenty-four, with one-half hour for dinner 
constituting a day; provided, however, that in cases of accident or una- 
voidable delay, extra labor may be permitted for extra compensation. 

§ 3. This act shall not affect contracts now in force, nor apply to 
existing corporations whose charters are not subject to alteration, 
modification or repeal. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 205. 


AN Aor to amend, chapter three Hundred and fifty-six of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-three, entitled “ An Act to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a bureau of labor statistics.” : 

Passep April 24, 1886; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows : 


Szorron 1. Section three of chapter three hundred and fifty-six of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-three, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the establishment of a bureau of labor statistics,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics, His Power to Send for Persons 
and Papers, etc.— Commissioner may Inspect Mines, Manufactories, etc. 
— Willful Refusal to Furnish Statistics, etc., how Punished.— Proviso as 
to Private Affairs. 


§ 3. Said Commissioner shall also have power to send for persons and 
papers, to examine witnesses under oath, to take depositions, to cause 
them to be taken by others by law authorized to take depositions; and 
/said commissioner may depute any uninterested person to serve sub- 
peenas upon witnesses who shall be summoned in the same manner 
and paid the same fees as witnesses before a county court; and any 
person or owner, operator, manager or lessee of any mine, factory, 
workshop, warehouse, elevator, foundry, machine shop, or other manu- 
facturing establishment, or any agent or employee of such owner, opera- 
tor, manager, or lessee, who shall refuse to said Commissioner admis- 
sion therein for the purpose of inspection, or who shall, when requested 
by him, willfully neglect or refuse to furnish to him any statistical or 
other information relative to his lawful duties, which may be in their 
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possession or under their control, or who shall willfully neglect or 
refuse, for thirty days, to answer ‘questions by circular or upon 
personal application, or who shall knowingly answer any such questions 
untruthfully, or who shall refuse to obey the subpeenas and give tes- 
timony according to the provisions of this act, provided that no wit- 
ness shall against his will be compelled to answer any questions 
respecting his private affairs, shall for every such willful neglect 
or refusal be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty or more than 
two hundred dollars. 
§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 261. 


An Act to protect life in the running of elevators which carry 
persons in the city of Brooklyn. 
PasseD May 3, 1886; three-fifths being present; without the approval of 
the Governor. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 
Elevators, Inspection of. 


Szorton 1. All elevators in the city of Brooklyn which are used in 
any building in said city for the carrying of persons from one floor 
to another floor shall be examined, at least once every three months, 
by an inspector who shall be detailed to make such examinations by 
the head of the department of buildings in said city. 


- Certificates of Inspection, How Posted — Carrying Capacity to be Stated. 

§ 2. No elevator for the carrying of persons as aforesaid shall be 
run in the city of Brooklyn, without a certificate, which shall be 
renewed at least once every three months, being posted in a prom- 
ment place inside each and every such elevator, signed by an inspector 
of the department of buildings in the city of Brooklyn, and stating 
that the elevator has been examined and tested, and that it is safe for 
the carrying of persons; and’ in every instance the carrying capacity 
-of each elevator shall be stated in such certificate. 


Violation of this Act, How Punished. 


§ 3, Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars for the first offense, and not exceeding 
one hundred. dollars for each subsequent offense. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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Chapter 283., 


An Act to amend chapter four hundred and sixty-six of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, entitled “An Act in rela- 

tion to assignments of the estates of debtors for the benefit of 

creditors,” as amended by chapter three hundred and twenty- 
- eight of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four. 

Passep May 6, 1886; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows : 


Srcrion 1. Section twenty-nine of chapter four hundred and sixty- 
six of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, entitled “An 
act in relation to assignments of the estates of dektors for the benefit 
of creditors,” as amended by chapter three hundred and twenty- 
eight of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, is, hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

. * 
Preference to be Given to Employees, for Wages. 

§ 29. In all distributions of assets under all assignments, made 
in pursuance of this act, the wages or salaries actually owing to the 
‘employees of the assignor or assignors at the time of the execution 
. of the assignment shall be preferred before any other debt; and 
should the assets of the assignor or assignors not be sufficient to pay 
in full all the claims preferred, pursuant to this section, they shall be 
applied to the payment of the same pro rata to the amount of each 
such claim. : 

§ 2, This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 290. 


- An Aor to amend chapter four hundred and fifty-seven of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, entitled “An Act to incor- 
erate the Industrial School of Rochester.” 


Passep May 6, 1886; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, repr esented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Szcrion 1. Section nine of chapter four hundred and fifty-seven of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, entitled “An Act to 
incorporate the industrial school of Rochester,” is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 


f 
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Tee of Industrial School, Authorized to Bind out Certain Children.— 
Provisions of Indenture. 


§ 9. Whenever any child shall be surrendered to the charge and 
direction of the said corporation by any instrument in writing signed 
by a parent or guardian of such child, by a superintendent of the 
poor of the county of Monroe, or by the overseer of the poor of the 
city of Rochester, the said directors may in their discretion bind out 
such child to some suitable employment in the same manner as over- 
seers of the poor are by law authorized to bind out poor and indigent 
children; but proper provisions shall in every such case be made and 
inserted in the indentures by which such child shall be bound to 
service, for securing an education proper and fitting for the condition 
and circumstances in life of such child. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 332. 


AN Acr to incorporate the Burnham Industrial Farm. - 
PassEp May 12, 1886; three-fifths being present, 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 

Corporators. — Corporate Name and Powers. 

Secrion 1. Samuel D. Babcock, William A. Potter, Cornelius R. 
Agnew, William B. Sloane, Frederick G. Burnham, Charlton T. Lewis 
John E. Parsons, Thomas Denny, Lewis L. Delafield, Aria Huntington, 
Grace H. Dodge, and Catharine Van Rensselaer Townsend, and their 
successors, are hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of 
the ‘ Burnham Industrial Farm,” and by that name shall have power 
to take by gift, lease, purchase, devise or bequest real and personal 
property and hold the same for the proper uses and purposes of said 
corporation; provided that the annual income from such real estate 
shall not exceed fifty thousand dollars. 


Objects. 

§ 2. The objects of this corporation shall be to receive and take 
-charge of such boys as may legally come into its custody and care, 
and to provide for their support, education and training. 

Board of Directors.— Classification Thereof. 
§ 3. The property and concerns of the corporation shall be 


managed by a board of twelve directors, who shall receive no 
compensation; and the twelve persons named in section first of this 
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act shall be the first board of directors, and shall by lot or other- 
wise distribute themselves into three classes of four each; the first 
class shall hold office until May the first, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-seven; the second class until May the first, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-eight; and the third class until May the first, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine; and each class shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 


Election for. Trustees.— Vacancies, how Filled. 


§ 4. On the first day of May, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, 
and on the same day in each year thereafter, four directors shall be 


elected by the corporation in such manner and place as the by-laws 


shall direct, but if no election be held on any such day the election 
may be held on any subsequent day, and aly vacancies occurring 
otherwise than by the expiration of a regular term may be filled for 
the balance of such term in accordance with the by-laws of this 
corporation and by the votes of a majority of the directors then in 
office. _ 


Business Quorum. — Executive Commuttee. 


§ 5. Five members of the board shall be a quorum, and the board 
may delegate its powers, during the interval between its meetings 
to an executive committee of its own members, whose minutes shall 
be kept as provided by the by-laws, and shall be reported for appro- 


val to all stated meetings of the board; but no purchase or conyey- 


ance of real estate shall be made unless by the concurrence of a 
majority of the whole board. 


Custody of Boys, How Acquired.— Notice to Corporations. 

§ 6. The corporation shall be deemed to have acquired lawful 
care and custody of any boy between the ages of seven and sixteen 
years who shall have been surrendered to it by his parent or euard-— 
ian; provided that such surrender is evidenced by a writing executed 
by such parent or guardian, setting forth the name and age of the 
boy, the date of surrender; and the term for which such surrender is 
made, and expressly vesting in the corporation all the powers and 
control over the boy of which such parent or guardian was possessed, 
provided that no such surrender shall be made except upon thirty 


_ days’ previous notice of the intention to make such surrender in — 


writing, by the parent or guardian of the child to the said corpora- 
tion or its agents. , 
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Commitments of Boys by Magistrates to Care of Corporation.— Effect of — ' 
| Commitments. 


§ 7. Any justice of the peace, police justice, or other committing 
magistrate or officer, is hereby authorized to commit to this corpora- 
tion, with its consent, any boys between the ages of seven and six- 
teen years, deserting their homes without good or sufficient cause, or 
keeping company with dissolute or vicious persons against the lawful 
commands of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or other persons 
standing in the place of a parent; or any such ‘boys found wandering ~ 
in the streets or lanes of any city or village, or in the highways of 
any town without guardianship, and practicing dissolute or vicious 
habits. Such commitment to said corporation shall be to the 
custody and control thereof until such boys are discharged there- 
from by operation of law or by the said corporation; but such boys 
shall not in any event be detained by said corporation after they 
arrive at the age of twenty one years. 


Truant Homes, etc., Transfer of Certain Boys, by.— Conditions. 


§ 8. The corporate authorities of any truant school, or charitable 
institution now or hereafter having the lawful custody and care of any 
boy not less than seven years of age, and not awaiting trial nor under 
sentence for a term of years for crime, may, with the consent of this 
corporation, transfer and assign such custody and care to this corpo- 
ration upon such terms as the directors of such institution and this 
corporation may agree upon, but such transfer and assignment shall 
only be upon the approval thereof by a judge of a court of record in 
the city or county in which any such school or institution is situated. 


Power of Corporation as to Boys in us Care.— Corporation to Act as Guard- 
tan and Enforce Terms of Indenture.— Semi-annual Reports. 

§ 9. This corporation shall have the custody and control of all boys 
surrendered, committed or transferred to it under sections six, seven and 
eight of this act, and shall have authority by its officers or agents to 
restrain and direct them, to assign them to suitable employments, to 
determine their hours of labor, study and rest, to care for their suste- 
nance and health, and to instruct them in useful knowledge, and shall 
have power to place such boys in suitable homes where they may be 
adopted into families or taken on trial for a limited time; and may at 
its discretion bind out such boys as apprentices or servants during 
their minority or for any shorter time upon such terms and conditions 
as are now or hereafter shall be prescribed by law. And this corpo- 
ration may with the consent of any other charitable corporation author- 
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ized by law to take the custody and control of orphan, vagrant, destitute, 
abandoned or disorderly boys, transfer to such other corporation the 
eustody and control of any boy whenever such transfer is deemed by 
this corporation to be necessary and proper, for the welfare of such 
~ boy or for the discipline or protection of other boys in its charge, pro- 
- yided that there be first obtained from a judge of a court of record in 
the county where this corporation shall have its principal buildings, 
- an order of approval of such transfer. This corporation shall be and 
remain the guardian of every boy bound by it to service, shall take care 
that the contract be fulfilled and that any grievance be redressed as pre- 


_ scribed by law, and shall require, by the terms of every such indenture, 


a report from the master to whom such boy is bound, or his. assignee, 
at least once in every six months, upon the CEASE OL health and 
conduct of the boy so bound. 


Ages of Boys, How Deemed and Established. 


~ § 10. In all cases under this act where boys shall come under the 
care, custody or control of (his corporation, the age of such boys shall, 
so far as this corporation is concerned, be prima facie deemed and 
taken to be correct as stated in the written surrender of the parent or 
guardian, or the order of commitment by the committing magistrate 
or officer, or in the transfer by the authorities of any truant school or 
charitable institution; and in case of any omission to state the age of 
"any boy in any of such cases, the directors of this corporation shall, as — 
‘soon as may be after such boy shall be received by them, ascertain his 
age by the best means in their power and cause the same to be entered 
in a book to be designated by them for the purpose. And the age of 
such boy thus ascertained shall be prima facie deemed and taken to be 
the true age of such boy. 


Annual Report to Legislature. 


§ 11. The said corporation shall annually, on or before the fifteenth 
_ day of January, report to the legislature the number and names of 
the boys in its custody or under its guardianship, their age, resi- 
_ dence, occupation, state of education, together with the changes in 
these particulars during the preceding year; the receipts and expendi- 
tures, and the financial condition of the corporation, and an account of 
its general operations. 


Exemption from Taxation. 


§ 12. So long as the property of this corporation shall be used for. 
charitable purposes only, such property, both real and personal, shall 
be exempt from taxation. 
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General Powers and Liabilities. 


§ 13. This corporation shall possess the general powers and be subject 
to the general restrictions and liabilities expressed in the third title of 
the eighteenth chapter of part first of the Revised Statutes. 

§ 14. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 333. 


An Act to amend chapter two hundred and twenty-eight of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, entitled “An Act 
to provide for the incorporation of exchanges or boards of 
trade.” 

PasseD May 12, 1886; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 


Section 1. Section one of chapter two hundred and twenty-eight of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the incorporation of exchanges or boards of trade,” is 
hereby amended go as to read as follows: 


Boards of Trade and Builders’ Exchanges, Corporations for.— Certificates — 
of Incorporation, What to be Stated Therein. 


§ 1. At any time hereafter any twelve or more persons who may 
desire to form a corporation commonly called board of trade or 
exchange, or a builders’ exchange or association, for the purpose of 
fosteringtrade and commerce, and the interests of those whose business 
is the erection of buildings or the furnishing of materials used in the 
erection of buildings, to reform abuses in trade or business, to secure 
freedom from unjust or unlawful exactions, to diffuse accurate and reli- 
able information among its members as to the standing of merchants 
and builders, and other matters to produce uniformity and certainty 
in the customs and usages of trade and commerce, and of those 
engaged in the business of erecting buildings or the furnishing of 
materials therefor, to settle differences between its members and to 
promote a more enlarged and friendly intercourse between merchants 
and business men, may make, sign and acknowledge before some 
officer competent to take the acknowledgment of deeds, and file in 
the clerk’s office of the county where the principal office of such 
corporation is to be located, and a duplicate thereof in the office of 
the Secretary of State, a certificate in writing in which shall be 
stated the name of the corporation and the object for which it shall 
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be formed, the amount of its capital stock, if any, the number of 
shares of which said stock shall consist, the time of its existence not 
to exceed fifty years, the number of trustees, and their names, who- 
shall manage the affairs of the corporation for the first year, and the 
name of the city or town and county in which the principal office of 
such corporation is to be located. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 382. 


An Act to limit the operation.and effect of chapter three hundred 
and forty-two of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, 
entitled “An Act for the better security of mechanics, laborers 
and others who perform labor or furnish material for buildings 
and other improvements in the several cities and counties of this 
State, and to repeal certain acts and parts of acts.” 

PassED May 14, 1886; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 
Srcrion 1. Chapter three hundred and forty-two of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-five, entitled “An Act for the better 
security of mechanics, laborers, and others who perform labor or 


furnish material for buildings and other improvements in the several 


cities and counties of this State, and to repeal certain acts and parts — 
of acts,” shall not impair the validity of, or affect, any notice of lien 
made and filed prior to the twenty-seventh day of June, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-five, if such notice was made and filed in accord- 
ance with any act or acts of the legislature which were in force at the 
time of the passage of the act herein before entitled, but such notice 
is and shall be held and regarded the same as if such prior act or acts 
were in force at the time such notice, was filed, but shall be subordi- 


_nate to lens notice of which were filed under said chapter three 


hundred and forty-two of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five. 
§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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Chapter 402. 


AN Act to secure the registration of plumbers and hs supervision 
of plumbing and draining in the city of Rochester. 
PAssED May 17, 1886; three-fifths being present, 
The People of the State of eee York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do gee as follows: 


Registration of Plumbers with Board of Health. 


Section 1. On or before the first day of June, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-six, every plumber carrying on his trade in the city of 
Rochester shall, under such rules and regulations as the board’ of 
health of said city of Rochester shall prescribe, register his name and 
address with the clerk of the board of health of said city; andafter 
said date it shall not be lawful for any person to carry on the trade of 
plumber in said city unless his name is registered as above provided. 


Registered List, How Published. 

§ 2. A list of the registered plumbers in the city of Rochester shall be 
published in the newspaper designated by the common council to pub- 
lish the official proceedings of the boards and departments of the city 
of Rochester, at least once in each year. 


Drainage and Plumbing, How Executed.— Drawing and Descriptions to 
be Filed. 


§ 3. The drainage and plumbing of all buildings, both public and 
private, erected in the city of Rochester, after the first day of June, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, shall be executed in accordance 
with plans previously approved, in writing, by the board of health of 
said city. Suitable drawings and descriptions of said plumbing and 
drainage shall, in each case, be submitted to the board of health of 
said city, and shall, by said board, be placed on file in its office; said 
board of health is also authorized to receive and place on file drawings 
and descriptions of the plumbing and drainage of buildings erected 
- prior to the passage of this act in said city. 


Courts May Restrain by Injunction Violations of Act.— Civil Actions, How 
Brought.— Duty of City Attorney. 

§ 4. The supreme court of the State of New York, and county court 
of the county of Monroe, or any judge or justice thereof, shall have 
power at any time after the service of notice of violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, and upon affidavit of one of the members of the 
board of health of said city, to restrain by injunction order, the further 
progress of any violation named in this act, or any work upon or about 
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the building or premises upon which, or with reference to which, said 
violation exists. Any civil action which may be brought under the 
provisions of this act shall be brought in the name of the city of . 
Rochester as plantiff, and it shall be the duty of the city attorney of 
the city to commence and prosecute any such civil action upon being 
directed so to do by resolution of the board of health of said city. 


Powers of City Board of Health as to Plumbers and Drainage. 


§ 5. The board of health of the city of Rochester shall have power to 
adopt such rules and regulations for the registration of plumbers and 
drainage in the city of Rochester as such board shall deem proper, but 
said board shall not prohibit the use of any material for drainage 
which is considered suitable and proper for such purposes. 

§ 6. Any person violating any of the proyisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 409. 


An Act to regulate the employment of women and children in 
manufacturing establishments, and to provide for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to enforce the same. 

PasseD May 18, 1886; three-fifths being present, 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: | ; 


Minors and Women, Hours of Employment. 


Srcrton 1. No minor under the age of eighteen years nor any woman 
under twenty-one years shall be employed at labor in any manufactur- 
ing establishment in this State for a longer period than sixty hours in 
any one week, unless for the purpose of making necessary repairs. 


Children, Restrictions as to Employment of.— Registry and Certificate. 


 §2. No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment, and every child under sixteen years of 
age- when so employed shall be. recorded by name in a book kept for 
the purpose, and a certificate duly verified by its parent or guardian, 
or if the child shall have no parent, or guardian, then by such child, 
_ stating age and place, of birth of such child, shall be kept on file by 
the employer, which book and which certificate shall be produced by 
him or his agent at the requirement of the proper inspector. 
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Hours of Labor, how Posted.— List of Names of Children. 

§ 3. Every person, firm or corporation employing women under 
twenty-one years, or minors under eighteen years of age, IM any manu- 
facturing establishment, shall post and keep posted in a conspicuous 
place in every room where such help is employed, a printed notice 
stating the number of hours per day for each day of the week required - 
of such persons, and in every room where children under sixteen years 
of age are employed, a list of their names with their age. 


Violations of Act, how Punished. 


§ 4. Any person who knowingly violates or omits to comply with 
any of the foregoing provisions of this act, or who knowingly enyploys . 
or suffers or permits any child to be employed in violation of its pro- 
visions, shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than fifty 
nor more than one hundred dollars, and in default of payment of such 

fine, by imprisonment for not less than thirty days nor more than 
| ninety days. 
Manufacturing Establishment Defined. 


§ 5. No person or corporation employing less than five persons or 
children, excepting in any of the cities of this State, shall be deemed 
a manufacturing establishment within the meaning of this act. 


Governor to Appoint Factory Inspector and -Assistant.— Their Duties and 
Powers. 

§ 6. The Governor shall, immediately after the passage of this act, 
appoint, with the advice and consent of the Senate, a factory inspector 
at a salary of two thousand dollars per year, and one assistant. at a 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars per year, whose terms of office shall be 
three years. The said inspector and assistant shall be empowered to 
visit and inspect at all reasonable hours and as often as practicable, 
the factories, workshops and other establishments in the State where 
the manufacture of goods is carried on, and to report to the bureau of 
labor statistics of this State on or before the thirtieth day of Novem- 
ber of each year. It shall also be the duties of said inspector to 
enforce the provisions of this act, and to prosecute all violations of 
the same before any magistrate or any court of competent jurisdiction 
in the State. 


Expenses of Inspectors, how Paid. 
§7. All necessary expenses incurred by said inspectors in the 


discharge of their duty shall be paid from the funds of the State upon 
the presentation of proper vouchers for the same, provided that not 
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more than twenty-five hundred dollars shall be expended by them 
therefor in any one year. 
Repeal. 
§ 8. All acts and parts’ of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. S 
§ 9. This act shall take effect on and after the fourth day of July, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 


Chapter 410. 


Aw Acr to provide for the amicab.e adjustment of grievances and 
disputes that may arise between employers and employees, and 
to authorize the creation of a State board of arbitration. 

PasseD May 18, 1886; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes.— Local Boards of Arbitrators, how 
Designated. 


Srction 1. Whenever any grievance or dispute of any nature shall 
arise between any employer and his employees, it shall be lawful to 
submit the same, in writing, to a board of arbitrators for hearing and 
settlement. Said board shall consist of five persons. When the 
employees concerned are members in good standing of any labor 
erganization, which is represented by one or more delegates in a 
central body, the said body shall have power to designate two of said 
arbitrators; and the employer shall have the power to designate two 
others of said arbitrators, and the said four arbitrators shall designate _ 
a fifth person, as arbitrator, who shall be chairman of the board. In 
case the employees concerned in any grievance or dispute are members 
in good standing of a labor organization which is not represented in 
a central body, then the organization of which they are members 
shall have the power to select and designate two arbitrators for said 
board, and said board shall be organized as hereinbefore provided. 
And in case the employees concerned in any grievance or dispute are 
not members of any labor organization, then a majority of said 
employees, at a meeting duly held for that purpose, shall designate 
two arbitrators for said board, and the said board shall be organized as 
hereinbefore provided. 
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Petition to County Judge for Order Establishing Arbitration— Duty of 
; County Judge. 


§ 2. Any board selected as aforesaid may present a petition to the 
county judge of the county where such disputes may arise, signed by 
at least a majority of said board, setting forth in brief terms the nature 
of the grievance or dispute between the parties to said arbitration, and 
praying the license or order of such judge establishing and approy- 
mg said board of arbitration. Upon the presentation of said petition 


if shall be the duty of the said judge to make an order establish- 


ing such board of arbitration and referring the matter in dispute to it 
for hearing and adjustment. The said petition and order, or a copy 


thereof, shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the county in which 


iy Sa | = i a . a 
he said judge resides 


Consent to Act and Oath of Arbitrators.— Notice of Hearing Dispute.— 
Charman may issue Subpoenas, etc.— Powers and Rules of Local Boards. 


9 1 


$3. The arbitrators so selected shall sign a consent to act as such, 
and shall take and subscribe an oath before an officer authorized to 
1dmimister oaths, to faithfully and impartially discharge his duties as 
such arbitrator, which consent and oath shall be immediately filed in 
the clerk of the county where such dispute arises. When 


the said board is ready for the transaction of business it shall select 


the office of 


one of its number to act as secretary, and the parties to the dispute 
shali receive notice of a time and place of hearing. The chairman 
shall have power to administer oaths and to issue subpcenas for the 


production of books and papers, and for the attendance of witnesses, 
co the same extent that such power is possessed by the courts of record 
or the judges thereof in this State. The board may make and enforce 
the rules forits covernment and the transaction of the business before 


it and fx its sessions and adjournments, and shall hear and examine 
such witnesses as may be brought before the board, and such other 
proof as may be given relative to the matter in dispute. 


Decision after Hearing.— How Filed. 
the matter has been fully heard, the said board, or, a 
majority of its members, shall within ten days render a decision thereon, 
in writing, signed by them, giving such details as will clearly show the 
nature of tbe decision and the points disposed of. Such decisions shall 
be a settlement of the matter referred to said arbitrators unless an 
appeal is taken therefrom as hereinafter provided. The decision shall 
be in duplicate, one copy of which shall be filed in the office of the clerk 
of the county, and the other transmitted to the secretary of the State 
91 
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Board of Arbunation hereinafter mentioned, together with the testi- 
mony taken before said board. 


Powers of Local Arbitrators Extended to Similar Disputes. 


§ 5. When the said board shall have rendered its decision its power 
_ shall cease, unless there may be in existence at the time other similar 
. grievances or disputes between the same classes of persons mentioned 
in section one, and in such case such persons may submit their differ- 
ences to the said board, which shall have power to act and arbitrate 
and decide upon the same as fully as if said board was originally 
created for the settlement of such other difference or differences. 


State Board of Arbitration and Term of Office.— How Selected.— Vacancies, 
how Filled.— Secretary of Board.— His Duties,and Powers.— Oaths of 
Office.— Office Room. 


§ 6. Within three days after the passage of this act the Governor 
shall, with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint a State Board 
of Arbitration to: consist of three competent persons, each of whom 
shall hold his office for the term of one year. One of said persons 
shall be selected from the party which at the last general election cast 
the greatest number of votes for Governor of the State, and one of said 
persons shall be selected from the party which at the last general 
election cast the next greatest number of votes for the Governor of the 
State, and the other of said persons ‘shall be selected from a bona fide 
labor organization of this State. If any vacancy happens by resignation 
or otherwise, he shall, in the same manner, appoint an arbitrator for the 
residue of the term. Ifthe Senate shall not be in session at the time 
any vacancy shall occur or exist, the Governor shall appoint an arbi- 
trator to fill the vacancy, subject to the approval of the Senate when 
convened. Said Board shall have a clerk or secretary, who shall be 
appointed by the board to serve one year, whose duty it shall be to 
keep a full and faithful record of the proceedings of the board and 
also all documents and testimony forwa-ded by the local boards of 
arbitration, and perform such other duties as the said board may 
prescribe. He shall have power, under the direction of the board, to 
issue subpcenas, to administer oaths in all cases before said board, to 
call for and examine books, papers and documents of any parties to the 
controversy, with the same authority to enforce their production as is 
possessed by the courts of record, or the judges thereof, in this State. 
Said arbitrators and clerk shall take and subscribe the constitutional 
oath of office, and be sworn to the due and faithful performance of the 
duties of their respective offices before entering upon the discharge of 
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the same. An office shall be set apart in the Capitol by the person or 
persons having charge thereof, for the proper and convenient transac- 
tion of the business of said board. 


Appeals from Local Boards to State Board.— Hearing Thereon.— Decisions 
to be Final.— Quorum.— Investigations. 

§ 7. An appeal may be taken from the decision of any local board 
of arbitration within ten days after the rendition and filing of such 
decision. it shall be the duty of said State Board of Arbitration to 
hear and consider appeals from the decisions of local boards and 
promptly to proceed to the investigation of such cases, and the deci- 
sion of said board thereon shall be final and conclusive in the premises 
upon both parties to the arbitration. Such decision shall be in 
writing, and a copy thereof shall be furnished to each party. Any 
two of the arbitrators shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business and may hold meetings at any time or place within the State. 
Examinations or investigations ordered by the board may be held and 
taken by and before any one of their number if so directed. But the 
proceedings and decision of any single arbitrator shall not be deemed 
conclusive until approved by the board ora majority thereof. Each 
arbitrator shall have power to administer oaths. 


Fees of Witnesses.— Subpoenas, how Signed and Served. 

§ 8. The fees of witnesses shall be fifty cents for each day’s attend- 
ance, and four cents per mile traveled by the nearest route in getting 
to or returning from the place where attendance is required by the 
board. All subpcenas shall be signed by the secretary of the board 
and may be served by any person of full age authorized by the board 
to serve the same. 

Report to Next Legisiature. 

§ 9. Said board shall make a report to the next Legislature, and 
shall include therein such statements, facts and explanations as will 
disclose the actual working of the board, and such suggestions as to 
legislation that may seem to them conducive to harmonizing the 
relations of, and disputes between employers and the wage-earning 
masses, and the improvement of the present system of production. 


Salary of Arbitrators and Secretary. 

§ 10. Hach arbitrator shall be entitled to an annual salary of three 
thousand dollars, payable in quarterly installments from the treasury 
of the State. The clerk or secretary shall receive an annual salary of 
two thousand dollars, payable in like manner. 


+ { ‘hs ) 
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Definition of Terms. . 
3 § 11. Whenever the term “employer ” or “employers” is used in 
this act it shall be held to include “ firm,” “ joint-stock association,” 
“company” or “corporation” as fully as if each of the last-named 
terms was expressed in each place. hn 


§ 12. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 428. 


5 \ 1 : . ° 

An Act to provide for a course of free instruction In natural 

history, and making an appropriation for the support thereof. 

PasseD May 20, 1886; three-fifths being present; without the approval of 
the Governor. Not returned bythe Governor within ten days after it-was 
presented to him, and became a law without his signature. (Art. IV, See. 9, 
Constitution of the State of New York.) 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate ahd Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 
Agreement with American Museum for Free Course of Instruction for 

Teachers.— Lectures at State Normal Schools, etc. 


Srorton 1. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby 
authorized and empowered to make and enter into an agreement with 
the American Museum of Natural History in the city of New York, for 
atorm not to exceed two years, to supply, furnish and maintain in 
connection with said museum a course of free instruction to be given 
and illustrated by the curators of said museum, on human and 
comparative anatomy, physiology, zoology, physical. geography and: 
such other subjects as the said Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may require, to the teachers of the common schools, the normal schools 
of the State, the normal college of the city of New York, and the train- 
ing school for teachers in the city of Brooklyn, who may desire | 


- £0 avail themselves of the training and to provide for at least one 


lecture every year during the term of said agreement, to be delivered 
on one or more of said subjects at each of the several normal schools 


of the State, the normal college of, the city of New York and the 


training school for teachers in the city of Brooklyn, and to supply to the 
said normal schools and said normal college and training school, and 
to the public schools of the city of New York and Brooklyn, and to 
any common school, on the application of its trustees, all such ‘appli- 
ances, plates and apparatus as may be necessary for the proper pre- 
sentation to their teachers and pupils of this instruction. 
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Instruction to Artisans, Mechanies, ete: 

§ 2. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby 
authorized also to make and enter into a contract with said museum 
for repeating the aforesaid information to artisans, mechanics, and 
other citizens, when a lecture hall capable of seating at least one 
thousand persons, and other necessary rooms shall have been erected 
by said city as an extension of the building now in possession of said 
museum. 

Appropriation. 

§ 3. The sum of eighteen thousand dollars is hereby appropriated 
for the support and maintenance of said course of free instruction 
for the fiscal year beginning on the first day of October, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six, and said sum of eighteen thousand dollars 
shall be appropriated annually for the support and maintenance of 
said course of free instruction during the term of said agreement. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 4382. 


Aw Aot to create a prison labor reform commission for the pur- 
pose of investigating how best to employ the convicts, confined 
in the several prisons, penitentiaries, and reformatories of this 
State other than by the contract system and what improvements 
in the commitment, custody and employment, management and 
discipline of convicts should be adopted, and to regulate the 
employment of convict labor in the said prisons, penitentiaries, 
and reformatories pending such investigation. 


Passep May 20, 1886; three-fifths being present. 


The.People of the State of New York, represented mn Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Prison Labor Reform Commission, term of. 


Section 1. Within five days after the passage of this act, the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint three citizens of this State, commissioners, who shall be known 
and designated as the “ Prison Labor Reform Commission” who shall 
hold office until the first day of June, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven. 

r Report to next Legislature.— What to Embrace. 

§ 2. The said commission is hereby authorized and directed to 

investigate and report to the next legislature, either by bill or other- 
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wise on, or before the tenth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, upon each of the following subjects to wit: 


As to Employment of Convicts. 

- First.— The various systems of employing convicts, and especially 
the reformatory feature, which involves the convicts’ best interest, 
and the self-sustaining principle of maintaining convicts without cost 
to the State. 

Tind. 

Second.— The introduction of a system of employing convicts in the 
prisons, penitentiaries and reformatories other than the contract 
system, as it has heretofore obtained in said State, and upon what 
articles of manufacture prison labor can best be employed with a view 
of diminishing to the minimum the competition which now exists 
between prison labor and free labor. 

fixperrments in New Industries. 

Third.— What experiments should be made in the employment of 

convicts upon any new industry, and in which of the prisons, peni- 


tentiaries or reformatories the same should be tested and under 
whose direction. 
Graded System. 

 Fourth.— The best method by which can be established a graded 
system in the commitment, custody and employment ofall convicts 
in this State, with a view of classifying and separating the depraved 
and vicious from those possessing a type of character susceptible of 
higher moral improvement. 


Abuses, and New Methods. 


Fifth — What abuses, if any, obtain in the management and disci- 
pline of the convicts in the several prisons, penitentiaries and reform- 
atories of this State, and what new method, change, modification or 
improvement should be adopted in this behalf. 


Power to Enter Prisons, etc., and to Send for Persons and Papers, et¢.— 
Salaries and Expenses of Commissioners. 


§ 3. The said commissioners, or any or either of them, shall have 
full power and authority to enter any of the prisons, penitentiaries or 
reformatories of this State at all times, and shall have power to 
examine witnesses, and to send for and examine books and ‘papers; each 
of said commissioners shall receive the sum of three thousand dollars, 
payable quarterly; and the sum of fifteen thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, which shall cover all the expenses of the commission, 
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including the salary of said commissioners; and the Comptroller, on 
the warrant of said commission signed by a majority thereof, shall 
pay out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amounts not exceeding the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, for 
‘the purposes of said commission, as provided tor in this act. 


Public Account System of Labor, in State Prisons, etc— Unemployed . 
Convicts to Work on Piece-Price System. 

§ 4. Until the report of the commissioners, hereinbefore provided 
for, shall have been made to the Legislature, and until the first day of 
June eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, the system of labor in the 
State prisons, penitentiaries and reformatories of this State shall be the 
public account system (excepting existing contracts now in force); 
provided that whenever there shall be idle or unemployed convicts or 
inmates in any of said institutions whom, in the judgment of the 
superintendent, warden or manager thereof, it shall not be practicable 
for want of plant material or conveniences to so employ on public 
account, then the superintendent, warden or manager of each of said 
prisons, penitentiaries and reformatories may respectively employ with 
the approval of the Governor such idle convicts or inmates in the 
institution under his control on what is known as the piece-price 
system of labor. 

§ 5. This act sha‘! take effect immediately. 


Chapter 5365. 


An Acr to provide for the establishment of municipal lodging- 
houses in the city of New York. 


Passep June 2, 1886; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

Municipal Lodging-houses, Hiring of, Authorized. 

Sxcrion 1. The commissioners of charities and correction of the city 
of New York are authorized, in a reasonable time after the passage of 
this act, to hire one or more buildings in said city with sufficient 
ground attached to each to be known as municipal lodging-houses, and 
used for. purposes of this act, but no building shall be so hired 
until the leasing thereof shall have been authorized by the board of 
estimate and apportionment. 


Wi if ; ‘ 
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Purchase of Buildings, when Authorized How Paid. 

§ 2. The said commissioners of charities and correction are also 
authorized to purchase and take title in the name of the mayor, aldermen 
and commonalty of the city of New. York to buildings with sufficient 
grounds attached thereto in said city, to be uséd for the purposes of” 
this act whenever authorized so to do by the board of estimate and 
apportionment. The Comptroller, when authorized by the board of 
estimate and apportioment, shall provide the money to pay the expense 
of each of said purchases by the issue of revenue’ bonds of said city, and 
an amount sufficient to cover such expense and to pay such bonds shall 
be included in the final estimate for the year in which any such 
purchase shall be made. 


Rent, how Provided for.— Appropriation for Maintenance, Materials, etc.— 
Special Provisions as to 18 6. | 

§ 3. The board of estimate and apportionment shall include in the final 
estimate for each year a sum sufficient to pay the rent of all premises 
rented as provided for in section one of this act. There sHall also be’ 
included in the appropriation for the department of public charities and 
correction in the final estimate for each year such sum as the said 
board of estimate and apportionment may determine upon for the 
maintenance during such year of the said municipal lodging-houses, 
including repairs, furniture, supplies, raw material, implements of 
labor and salaries of those employed thereat. And for the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment is authorized to appropriate such sum as may be necessary for 
the rental and maintenance of any such premises; and the amount so 
appropriated shall be included in the final estimate for said year. 


_ Notice for Reception ie Applicants.— Tickets of Admission, oe of. —Regu- 
lations for Admission to Police Stations, etc. 


§ 4. As soon as any such municipal lodging-house shall be prepared 
to receive applicants, it shall be the duty of the commissioners of 
charities and correction to inform the board of police commissioners 
of ‘that fact, and to provide them with tickets of admission to sueh 
lodging-house for distribution to the precinct under their charge. 
After such notification is received, it shall be unlawful for any captain 
of precinct or other police official to shelter as a lodger in any police 
station, situated within the limits of one mile from such lodging-house 
any person other than women, children and aged or infirm men. . And 
to all other applicants for shelter or lodging, it shall be the duty of said 
captain or other police officials to furnish tickets of admission to the 
nearest municipal lodging-house. 


\ 
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Regulations as to Shelter and Food, in Lodging-houses.—Performance of 
Labor in return for Food, etc.—Wiliful Violations of Act deemed 
Vagrancy.—How Punished. 


§ 5. It shall be the duty of the commissioners of charities and 
correction, or of the superintendent or keeper of any municipal 
lodging-house acting under them, to provide for any applicants 
for shelter who, in their judgment, may properly be received | 
plain and wholesome food and a night’s lodging free of charge, 
and also to cause said applicants to be bathed on admission and 
their clothing to be steamed or disinfected, provided that no 
person shall be received more than three times in any one month 
in the same lodging-house, and the said superintendent or keeper 
shall require all persons so applying to him for, and receiving from 
him food and lodging, or either, to perform a reasonable amount of 
labor in return for such food and lodging, and may detain any such 
person until the same is performed, but not beyond the hour of eleven 
in the forenoon of the day succeeding his application. And if any 
such person shall refuse or neglect to perform such labor suited to his 


age, strength and capacity, or shall willfully damage any .of the | 


property of the lodging-house, or shall willfully violate or refuse to 
comply with such rules and regulations as the commissioners of 
eharities and correction may make for the government of such lodging- 
house, he shall be deemed a vagrant, and may be prosecuted and pun- 
ished under the provisions of sections eight hundred and eighty-seven; 
eight hundred and eighty-eight, eight hundred and eighty-nine, eight 
hundred and ninety, eight hundred and ninety-one, eight hundred and 
ninety-two, eight hundred and ninety-three of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. ; 
Rules for Admission, Employment, etc. 

§ 6. The commissioners of charities and correction may make suit- 
able rules and regulations for admission to and for the government of 
any municipal lodging-house; they shall determine the kind and means 
of employment and labor to be exacted of the persons receiving food 
and lodging therein, and shall provide for their necessary superintend- 
ence and detention until such labor shall be performed. All revenue 
resulting from such labor shall be paid into the city treasury. 


§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 
92 
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Chapter 539. 


An Act changing the name of “The Western House of Refuge 
for Juvenile Delinquents,” otherwise called the “House of 
Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents in Western New York,” to 
“The State Industrial School,” and relating to discipline and 
instruction therein, and commitments thereto, and making an 
appropriation therefor. 


Passep June 2, 1886; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows : \ 
Corporate Name Changed. 

Szotton 1. “The Western House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents” 
otherwise called the “House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents in 
Western New York,” as the same was authorized to be established by 
- chapter one hundred and forty-three of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, shall hereafter be known and designated as*‘The State 
Industrial School.” 

Acts Made Applicable 

§ 2. All acts or parts of acts relating to the “Western House of 
Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents” or the “ House of Refuge for Juve 
nile Delinquents in Western New York” not inconsistent with this act 
are hereby made applicable to the State Industrial School. 


_LTbid.—Hffect of Change in Name. ’ 
§ 3. It shall be lawful for the board of managers of the State 

Industrial School to receive into said school all children who have 
heretofore been, or who may-hereafter be, sentenced to the “ Western 
House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents ” or to the House of Refuge 
for Juvenile Delinquents in Western New York, ‘or tothe State 
Industrial School, and to retain the same, subject to the rules and 
regulations of said institution, and said board of managers shall have 
the right, and it shall be their duty to receive and detain all such 
persons committed to their custody, and such right and duty shall not 
be affected, prejudiced or impaired by reason of, or in consequence of, 
any technical detect or clerical error in the warrant of commitment. 


Regulations as to Military Drill. 


§ 4. The superintendent of the State Industrial: School, with the 
approval of the board of managers thereof, is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to institute and establish a system of rules and regulations 
for uniforming, equipping, officering, disciplining and drilling in 
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military art the male inmates of said institution, and to exercise and 
drill such inmates according to the most approved tactics, such 
number of hours daily as he may deem advisable. 

Appropriation. 

§ 5. The sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof, as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, which the Treasurer shall pay, on the warrant 
* of the Comptroller, to the order of the said board of managers, for the 
purpose of carrying into execution the provisions of section four of 
this act. 

§ 6. This act shall take effect ifnmediately. 


Chapter 548. 


An Act to amend chapter five hundred and ninety of the Laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, entitled “An act to regulate 
processions and parades in the cities of the State of New York.” 

PassED June 2, 1886; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the Stateof New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Secrion 1. Section two of chapter five hundred and ninety of the 
Laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-two, is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 


Certain Processions or Parades Forbidden Except Upon Notice to Police, etc. ; 
Police Authorities to Furnish Escort. 


§ 2. All processions or parades occupying or marching upon any , 
street of any city, to the exclusion or interruption of other citizens in 
their individual right and use thereof (excepting the national guard 
and the police and fire departments, and associations of veteran 
soldiers), are forbidden unless written notice of the object, time and 
route of such procession or parade be given by the chief officer thereof, 
not less than six hours previous to its forming or marching, to the 
police authorities of said city; and it may be lawful for said police 
authorities to designate to such procession or parade how much of the 
street in width it may occupy, with especial,reference to crowded 
thoroughfares through which said procession may move; and, when 
so designated, the chief officer of said procession or parade shall be 
responsible that the designation is obeyed; and it shall be the duty of 
the. police authorities to furnish such escort as may be necessary to 
protect persons and property and maintain the public peace and 
order. 
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Chapter 588. 
An Act to provide for and define the public or legislative printing. 


2 


Passep June 5, 1886; three-fifths being present. 


he ea of the State of New York, representedin Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Annual Reports of State Officers and Boards, When to be Delivered to 
Contractor.— Printing and Delivery Thereof.— Journals and Bills, When 
to be Printed. 


§ 10. All annual reports of State officers, and State boards, and 
of all State institutions, commissions, and of all societies and bodies © 
which are now required by law to be made annually to the Legislature 
in January, shall hereafter be made on or before the first day of 
February in each year, and shall be placed in the hands of the printer 
‘by the fifteenth of December preceding; shall be printed before trans- 
“mission or presentation, and the usual number thereof shall be deliy- 
ered, as prescribed in section four of this act, on or before the first day 
of February in each year. 


a 


Chapter 624. 


Aw Act toamend chapter eight hundred and sixty-three of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “ An act to amend 
the charter of the city of Brooklyn and the various amendments 
thereof.” 

Passep June 14, 1886; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: . 

Srorron 1. Section fifty of title eleven of chapter eight hundred and 
sixty-three of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled 
«An act to amend the charter of the city of Brooklyn and the various 
amendments thereof,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 


Owners of Steam Boilers, etc.y to Report Location.— Inspection, by Whom 
and How Made.— Lint of Pressure. 


§ 50. Every owner of a steam boiler or boilers, or steam generator or 
generators, in use in the city of Brooklyn shall, annually and at such 
times and in-such manner and such form as may by rules and regula- 
tions be made therefor by the commissioner, report to the commis- 
sioner the locality of such steam boiler or boilers, or steam generator 
or generators; thereupon, or as soon thereafter as practicable, the 
commissioner shall cause to be inspected such steam boiler or boilers, or 
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steam generator or generators, and all apparatus and appliances con- 
nected therewith, but no person shall perform such duties unless he is 
a practical engineer, and the strength and security of each boiler shall 
be tested by hydrostatic pressure; and they shall limit the pressure of 
steam to be applied to or upon such boiler or steam generator, certi- 
fying each inspection and such limit of pressure to the owner of the 
boiler or steam generator inspected, and also to the engineer in charge 
of the same; and no greater amount of steam or pressure than that 
certified in the case of any boiler or steam generator shall be applied 
thereto. In limiting the amount of pressure, wherever the boiler or 
steam generator under test will bear the same, the limit desired by 
the owner of the boiler or steam’ generator shall be the one certified. 

§ 2. Section fifty-two of title eleven of said chapter shall read as 
follows: 


Application of Too Great Pressure a Misdemeanor.— Proceeding wn Case 
of Omission to Report for Inspection.— Boiler Inspectors, Appointment of. 


_ § 52. Any person applying, or causing to be applied, to any steam 
boiler a higher pressure of steam than that limited for the same in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and whenever any owner of any steam boiler, in the city of 
Brooklyn, shall fail or omit to have the same reported for inspection, 
as provided for by this act, such boiler may be taken under the control 
of the commissioner, and all persons prevented from using the same 
until it can be satisfactorily tested as herein provided for; and the 
owner shall, in such case, be charged with the expense of so testing it. 
For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the last three 
sections, the commissioner shall appoint not to exceed six boiler 
inspectors, who shall be skilled machinists, who with the present 
boiler inspectors shall possess the same powers and privileges as 
members of the police force. 


Heating Generators Excepted. 


§3. The ‘provisions of this act shall not ayply to any steam gene- 
rator or generators used for heating purposes. 
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Chapter 643. batt 


Aw Acr toamend chapter four hundred and thirty-seven of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, entitled “An act to amend 
chapter one hundred and eighty of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and eighty-four, entitled ‘An act to amend chapter four hundred 
and ten of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled 
“An act to consolidate into one act, and to declare the special 
and local laws affecting public interests in the city of New York, 
and to provide a pension fund for the police department of New 
York city.”.” 

PassED June 15, 1886; three-fifths being present. 
Dive People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
_ do enact as follows: 4 ‘ 


Section 1. Section three hundred and eleven of chapter four hundred 
and thirty-seven of the laws of eighteen hundred and ‘eighty-five, 
- entitled “An act to amend chapter one hundred and eighty of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘An act to amend 
chapter four hundred and ten of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, entitled “An act to consolidate into one act, and to declare 
the special and local laws affecting public interests in the city of New 
York,” and to provide a pension fund for the police department of 
New York city,’” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 


Certificates of Qualification to Operate or Use Steam Boilers, How Issued.— 
Revocation of Certificates Authorized. 


§ 311. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to operate 
or use any steam boiler to generate steam, except for railway locomo- 
tive engines, and for heating purposes in private dwellings, and boilers 
’ carrying not over ten pounds of steam and not over ten horse power, 
or act as engineer for such purposes in the city of New York, without 
having a certificate of qualification therefor, from practical engineers 
detailed as such by the board of police, such certificate to be counter- 
signed by the officer in command of the sanitary company of the police 
department of the city of New York, and to continue in force one year, 
unless sooner revoked or suspended. Such certificate may be revoked 
or suspended at any time by the board of police, upon the report of 
any two practical engineers, detailed as provided in this section, stat- 
ing the grounds upon which such certificate should be revoked or 
- suspended. Where such certificate shall have been revoked, as pro- 
vided in this section, a like certificate shall not in any case be issued to 
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the same person within six months from the date of the revocation of 
the former certificate held by such person. 


Repeal. 
§ 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 


this act are hereby repealed. 
§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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Chapter 63. 


An Act to provide for the amicable adjustment of grievances and 
disputes that may arise between employers and employes, and 
to authorize the creation of 4 State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 

PasseD March 10, 1887; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Cae 

do enact as follows: 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes.— Local Boards of Arbitgation, How 

| Designated.— Submission of Grievances, How Signed. 

Secrion 1. Whenever any grievance or dispute of any nature shall 
arise between any employer and his employes, it shall be lawful to 
submit the same, in writing, to a board of arbitrators for hearing and 
settlement. Said board shall consist of three persons. When the 
employes concerned are members in good standing of any labor organ- 
ization, which is represented by one or more delegates in a central 
body, the said body shall have power to designate one of said arbi- 

trators, and the employer shall have power to designate one other of 
said atbitrators, and the said two arbitrators shall designate a third 
person, as arbitrator, who shall be chairman of the board. In case 
the employes concerned in any grievance or dispute are members in 
good standing of a labor organization which is not tepresented in a 
central body, then the organization of which they are members shall 
have the power to select and designate one arbitrator for said board, 
and said board shall be organized as hereinbefore provided. And in 
case the employes concerned in any grievance or dispute are not 
members of any labor organization, then a majority of said employes, 
at a meeting duly held for that purpose, shall designate one arbi- 
trator for said board, and the said board shall be organized as herein- 
before provided. In all cases of arbitration the grievance or matter 

_of dispute shall be succinctly and clearly stated in writing, signed by 
the parties to the arbitration or some duly authorized person on their 
behalf, and submitted to such board of arbitration. 


te 
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Consent to Act, and Oath of Arbitrators.— Notice as to Hearing Dispute.— 
Powers of Chairman to Issue Subpeenas, etc.— Powers and Rules of Local 
Boards. 

§ 2. Hach arbitrator so selected shall sign a consent to act as such, 
and shall take and subscribe an oath before an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, to faithfully and impartially discharge his duties as . 
such arbitrator, which consent and oath may be filed in the office of 
the clerk of the county where such dispute arises. When the said 
board is ready for the transaction of business it shall select one of its 
number to act as secretary, and the parties to the dispute shall receive 
notice of a time and place of hearing. The chairman shall have power 
to administer oaths and to issue Subpoenas for the production of books 
and papers, and for the attendance of witnesses, to the same extent 
that such power is possessed by the courts of record or the judges 
thereof in this State. The board may make and enforce the rules for 
its government and the transaction of the business before it, and fix its 
sessions and adjournment, and shall hear and examine such witnesses as 
may be brought before the board, and such other proof as may be 
given relative to the matter in dispute. 

Decision after Hearing.— How Filed. 

§ 3. After the matter has been fully heard, the said board, or a 
majority of its members, shall within ten days render a decision thereon 
in writing, signed by them, giving such details as will clearly show the 
nature of the decision and the points disposed of. Such decision shall 
be a settlement of the matter referred to said arbitrators unless an 
appeal is taken therefrom as is hereinafter provided. The decision 
shall be in duplicate, one copy of which shall be filed in the office of 
the clerk of the county, and the other transmitted to the secretary 
of the State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, hereinafter men- 
tioned, together with the testimony taken before said board. 


Powers of Local Arbitrators, When to be Extended. 


§ 4. When the said board shall have rendered its decision its power 
shall cease, unless there may be in existence at the time other similar 
grievances or disputes between the same classes of persons, and in 
such case such persons may submit their differences to the said board, 
which shall have power to act, and arbitrate and decide upon the same 
as fully as if said board was originally created for the settlement of 
such other difference or differences. 
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State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, and Terms of Office— How 
Selected.— Vacancies, How Filled.— Secretary of Board.— His Duties and. 
Powers.— Oaths of Office.— Office of Board. 

§ 5. Within three days after the passage of this act the Governor 
shall, with the advice and consent of the Senatewppoint a State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration, to consist of three competent persons, 
each of whom shall hold his office for the term of three years, to \ 
commence immediately upon the expiration of the term of office of the 
members of the present State Board of Arbitration, created under 
chapter four hundred and ten of the laws of one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six. One of said persons shall be selected from 
the party which at the last general election cast the greatest number’ 
of votes for Governor of this State, and one of said persons shall be 
selected from the party which at the last general election cast the next 
greatest number of votes for Governor of this State, and the other of 
said persons shall be selected from a bona fide labor orgahization of 
this State. If any vacancy happens by resignation or otherwise, he 
shall in the same manner appoint an arbitrator for the residue of the 
term. Ifthe Senate shall not be in session at the time any vacancy 
shall occur or exist, the Governor shall appoint an arbitrator to fill the 
vacancy, subject to the approval of the Senate when convened. Said 
board shall have a clerk or secretary who shall be appointed by the 
board to serve three years, whose duty it shall be to keep a full and 
faithful record of the proceedings of the board, and also all docu- 
ments and testimony forwarded by the local boards of arbitration, 
and perform such other duties as the said board may prescribe. 
He shall have power under direction of the board, to issue subpcenas, 
to administer oaths in all cases before said board, to call for and 
examine books, papers and documents of any parties to the contro- 
versy, with the same authority to enforce their production as is 
possessed by the courts of record or the judges thereof, in this State. 
Said arbitrators and clerk shall take and subscribe the constitutional 
oath of office, and be sworn to the due and faithful performance of 
the duties of their respective offices before entering upon the 
discharge of the same. An office shall be set apart in the capitol by 
the person or persons having charge thereof, for the proper and con- 
venient transaction of the business of said board. 

Appeals from Local Boards to State Board.— Hearing Thereon.— Decision 

to be Final.— Quorum.— Investigations. 

§ 6. An appea may be taken from the decision of any local board of 
arbitration within ten days after the rendition and filing of such deci- 
sion. It shall be the duty of said State Board of Mediation ‘and 
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Arbitration, to hear and consider appeals from the decisions of loval 
boards, and promptly to proceed to the investigation of such cases, 
and the decision of said board thereon shall be final and conclusive in 
the premises upon both parties to the arbitration. Such decision 
shall be in writing, and a copy thereof shall be furnished to each party. 

Any two of the arbitrators shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, and may hold meetings at any time or place within 
the State. Examinations or investigations ordered by the board may 
be held and taken by and before any one of their number, if so directed. 
But the proceedings and decjsion of any single arbitrator shall not be 

_deemed conclusive until approved by the board or a majority thereof. 

Each arbitrator shall have power to administer oaths. 

Submission of Labor Disputes Directly to State Board.—— Submission of 
Grievances to bein Writing.— Agreement as to Work Pending Decision.— 
Investigation, How Conducted. 

§ 7. Whenever any grievance or dispute of any nature shall arise 
between any employer and his employes, it shall be lawful for the 
parties to submit the same, directly to said State board in the first 
instance, in case such parties elect to do so, and shall jointly notify 
said board or its clerk, in writing, of such election. Whenever such 
notification to said board or its clerk is given, it shall be the duty of 
said hoard to proceed, with as little delay as possible, to the locality of 
such grievance or dispute, and inquire into the cause or causes of 
grievance or dispute. The parties to the grievance or dispute shall 
thereupon submit to said board, in writing, succinctly, clearly and in 
detail, their grievances and complaints, and the cause or causes thereof, 
and severally agree in writing, to submit to the decision of said board 
as to matters so submitted, and a promise or agreement to continue 
on in business or at work, without a lock-out or strike until the decision 
of said board, provided it shall be rendered within ten days after the 
completion of the investigation. The board shall thereupon proceed to 
fully investigate and inquire into the matters in controversy, and to 
take testimony under oath in relation thereto, and shall have power by 
its chairman or clerk, to administer oaths, to issue subpcenas for the 
attendance of witnesses, the production of books and papers, to the 
same extent as such power is possessed by courts of record or the 
judges thereof, in this State. 

Decision, When and How Filed.— How served. 


§ 8. After the matter has been fully heard, the said board, or a 
majority of its members, shall within ten days, render a decision thereon 
in writing, signed by them or a majority o. them, stating such details 
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as will clearly show the nature of the decision and the points disposed 
of by them. The decision shall be in triplicate, one copy of which 
shall be filed by the clerk of the board in the clerk’s office of the 
county where the controversy arose, and one copy shall be served on 
each of the parties to the controversy. _ 

Board to Offer Mediation in Cases of Strikes, etc.— May Institute 

Investigations. ; 

§ 9. Whenever a strike or lock-out shall occur, or is seriously threat- 
ened in any part of the State, and shall come to the knowledge of the 
board, it shall be its duty, and it is hereby directed to proceed, as soon 
as practicable, to the locality of such strike or lock-out and put them- 
selves in communication with the parties to the controversy, and 
endeavor by mediation to effect an amicable settlement of such contro- 
versy; and ifin their judgment it is deemed best, to inquire into the 
cause or causes of the controversy, and to that end the board. is hereby 
authorized to subpcena witnesses, compel their attendance, and send 
for persons and papers, in like manner and with the same powers as it ' 
is authorized to do by section seven of this act. 

Fees of Witnesses.— Subpoenas, How Signed and Served. 

§ 10. The fees of witnesses shall be fifty cents for each day’s attend- 
ance, and four cents per mile traveled by the nearest route in getting: 
to or returning from the place where attendance: is required by the 
board. All subpoenas shall be signed by the secretary of the 
board, and may be served by any person of full age authorized by the 
board to serve the same. 


Annual Report to Legislature. 


§ 11. Said board shall make a yearly report to the Legislature, and 
shall include therein such statements, facts and explanations, as: will 
disclose the actual working of the board, and such suggestions as to 
legislation, as may seem to them conducive to harmonizing the rela- 
tions of, and disputes between employers and the wage-earning masses, 
and the improvement of the present system of production. 

' Annual Salaries. 

§12. Hach arbitrator shall be entitled to an annual salary of three 
thousand dollars, payable in quarterly installments from the treasury 
of the State. The clerk or secretary shall receive an annual salary of 
two thousand dollars, payable in like manner. 

Definition of Terms. 

§ 138. Whenever the term “employer” or “employers” is used in 

this act it shall be held to include “firm,” “joint-stock assocation,” 
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3 company,” or “ corporation,” as fully as if each of the last named 
terms was expressed in each place. 
§ 14. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 84. 


An Acr to amend chapter four hundred and ten of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled “An act to consolidate 
into one act and to declare the special and local laws affecting 
public interests in the city of New York,” in relation to the 
powers, duties and health fund of the board of health, and of 
the health department of the city of New York, and for the 
preservation of the public health. 

Passep March 25,1887; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly 
do enact as follows: 

Sxcrion 1. Section two hundred and ninety-six of chapter four 
hundred and ten of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
entitled “ An act to consolidate into one act and to declare the special 
and local laws affecting public interests in the city of New York,” in 
relation to the powers, duties, and health fund of the board of 
health, and of the health department of the city of New York, and for 
’ the preservation of the public health, is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 


Jurisdiction of City Board of Health— Annual Report to Mayor.— 

Mayor and Certain other Officers to Annually make Recommendations. 

§ 533. The authority, duty and powers of the board of health shall 
extend over the waters of the bay, up to and within the quarantine 
limits as established by law, but shall not be held to interfere with the 
powers and duties of the commissioners of quarantine or health officer 
of the port. It shall be the duty of the board of health to make an 
annual report to the mayor of the city of New York of all the opera- 
tions of the said board for the previous year. The mayor may at any 
time call for a more full report, or for a report upon any portion of the 
work of said board whenever he may deem it to be for the public good so 
todo. The mayor and one commissioner from the department of health, 
the commissioner of the department of public works, one delegate from 
the bureau of inspection of buildings, and the commissioner of the 
department of street cleaning, shall meet annually, between the 
fifteenth day of November and the thirtieth day of December, for the 
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purpose of considering the subject of tenement and lodging-houses 
in the city, and shall make such recommendations of improvement in 
the laws affecting tenement and lodging-houses as they may deem 
to be for the good of the people of the city; they shall cause such 
recommendations to be sent to the Governor ofthe State, and to the 
Senate and Assembly annually on or before the fifteenth day of 
January; they shall also consider the subject of the execution of said 
laws and shall recommend to the board of health such changes in the 
same as they may deem to be for the good of the people of the city. 

§ 3. Section five hundred and eighty-five of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: | 


Publication, as to Births, Deaths, Marriages, etc.— Semi-annual Reports as 
to Tenement-Houses. ‘ 


§ 585. Said board may establish reasonable regulations as to the 
publicity of its records and procedings; and may publish such inform- 
ation aS may, in its opinion be useful, concerning births, deaths, 
marriages, sickness, and the general sanitary condition of ghid city, or 
any matter, place or thing therein. Said board shall prepare and keep 
the statistics of tenements and lodging-houses, and make semi-annual 
reports upon the same to the board of health, which shall transmit 
such statistics to the State Board of Health. ; 

§ 4. Section five hundred and eighty-eight of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Sanitary Inspectors, How Appointed.— Qualifications for Appointment.— 
Semi-weekly Reports of Inspectors. 

_ § 588. Said board may appoint and commission such number of 
“sanitary inspectors” as the board may deem needful, not exceeding 
twenty-five, and from time to time prescribe the duties and salaries of 
each of said inspectors, and the place of their performance (and of all 
other persons exercising any authority under said board, except as 
herein specially provided); but at least twenty of such inspectors shall 
be physicians of skill and of practical professional experience in said 
city, and the residue thereof shall be selected with reference to their 
practical knowledge of scientific or sanitary matters, which may 
especially qualify them for such inspectors. 

Each of such inspectors shall, twice in’ each week, make a written 
report to said board, stating what duties he has performed, and where 
he has performed them, and also such facts as have come to his 
knowledge connected with the purposes of this chapter as are by him 
deemed worthy the attention of said board, or as its regulations may 
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require of him; and such and the other reports herein? elsewhere 
mentioned shall be preserved among the records of said board. 

§ 5. Section six hundred and forty-nine of said act is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 


Requirements as to Houses Leased for Tenement Purposes. 


§ 649. No house, building or portion thereof, in the city of New 
York, shall be used, occupied, leased or rented for a tenement or 
lodging-house, unless the same conforms in its construction and 
appurtenances to the requirements of this title; and if occupied by 
more than one family on a floor, and if the halls do not open directly 
to the external air, with suitable windows, without a room or other 
obstruction at the end, it shall not be used, occupied, leased or rented, 
unless sufficient light and ventilation is otherwise provided for in 
said halls. 

§ 6. Section six hundred and fifty-three of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Tenement and Lodging-Houses.— How to be Equipped. Provisions as to 

-Water-Closets, Sinks and Sewers.— Plumbing and Drainage.— How 

Approved.— Precautionary Health Measures.— Deposits of Certain Filth 

Prohibited.—Permits for Cess-pools, etc., Reqguired.—How Constr ucted.— 

Jonnections of Areas with Sewers.— Grading of Yards and Areas.— 

Provisions as to Privy Vaults.— How Enforced. 

§ 653. Every tenement and lodging-house, or building, shall be 
provided with as many good and sufficient water-closets, improved 
privy sinks, or other similar receptacles as the board of health shall 
require, but in no case shall there be less than one for every fifteen 
occupants in lodging-houses, and not less than one for every two 
families in dwelling-houses. The water-closets, sinks and recep- 
tacles shall have proper doors, soil pipes and traps, all of which 
shall be properly ventilated to prevent the escape of deleterious 
gas and odors, soil-pans, cisterns, pumps and other suitable works 
and fixtures, necessary to insure the efficient operation, cleansing 
and flushing thereof. Every tenement and lodging-house situated 
upon a lot on a street or avenue in which there is a sewer shall havea 
separate and proper connection with the sewer; and the water-closets, 
sinks and other receptacles shall be properly connected with the sewer 
by proper pipes, made thoroughly air-tight. Such sewer connection 
and all the drainage and plumbing work, water-closets, sinks and 
receptacles, in and for every tenement and lodging-house, shall be 
of the form, construction, arrangement, location, materials, workman- 
ship and description to be approved, or such as may be required by the 
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board of héalth of the health department of the city of New York. Every 
owner, lessee and occupant shall take adequate measures to prevent. 
improper substances from entering such water-closets, or sinks or their 
connections, and to secure the prompt removal of any improper sub- 
stances that may enter them, so that no accumulation shall take place, 
and so as to prevent any exhalations therefrom offensive, dangerous 
and prejudicial to life or health, and so as to prevent the same from 
being or becoming. obstructed. Every person who shall place filth 
urine or foecal matter in any place ina tenement-house other than 
that provided for the same, and every person who shall keep filth 
urine or feecal matter in his apartment or upon his premises such 
length of time as to create a nuisance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor; 
no privy vault or cess-pool shall be all wed in or under or connected 
with any such house except when it is unavoidable, and a permit there- 
for shall.have been granted by the board of health, and in such case 
it shall be constructed in such situation and in such manner as the 
board of health may direct. It shall in all cases beywater-tight 
and arched or securely covered over, and no offensive smell or gases 
shall be allowed to escape therefrom, or from any closet, sink or 
privy. ~/In all cases where a sewer exists in the street or avenue 
upon which the house or building stands, the yard or area shall be 
connected with the sewer, that all'water from the roof or otherwise, 
and all liquid filth shall pass freely into the sewer. Where there is 
no sewer in the street or avenue, or adjacent thereto, to which con- 
nection can be made, the yard and area shall be so graded that all 
water from the roof or otherwise, and all filth shall flow freely there- 
from into the street gutter, by a passage beneath the side-walk, which 
passage shall be covered by a permanent cover, but so arranged as to 
permit access to remove obstructions or impurities. “It shall be the 
duty of the board of health to enforce the provisions of this section 
in regard to privy vaults as soon as practicable, but said board shall 
permit no privy vault to remain connected with a tenement-house 
later than January 1, 1887, (so in original) except in the cases 
especially named in this section. 

§ 7., Section six hundred and thirty-seven of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: - 


Tenement-Houses, How Kept Clean.— Duties of Owners and Lessees.— 
Walls to be White-washed.— Owners, ete., of Tenements to File Descri up- 
tion of Property.— Orders of Board of Health, How Posted and ‘Served. 


§ 657. Every tenement or lodging-house, and every part thereof 
shall be kept clean and free from any accumulation of dirt, filth, 
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garbage or other matter in or on the same, or in the yard, court, 
passage area or alley connected with it or belonging to the same. 
The owner or keeper of any lodging-house, and the owner or lessee 
of any tenement-house or part thereof, shall thoroughly cleanse 
all the rooms, passages, stairs, floors, windows, doors, walls, ceilings, ‘ 
privies, cess-pools and drains of the house or part of the house of 
which he is the owner or lessee, to the satisfaction of the board 
of health, so often as he shall be required by or in accordance with 
any regulation or ordinance of said board, and shall well and suffi- 
ciently, to the satisfaction of the said board, white-wash the walls | 
and ceilings thereof twice at least in every year, in the months of 
April and October, unless the said board shall otherwise direct. 
Every owner of a tenement or lodging-house, and every person 
having control of a tenement or lodging-house, shall file in the 
- department of health a notice containing his name and address, and 
also a description of the property by street number, or otherwise, as 
the case may be, in such manner as will enable the board of health 
easily to find the same; and also the number of apartments in each 
house, the number of rooms in each apartment, the number of fami- 
lies occupying each apartment, and the trades and occupations car- 
ried on therein. Every person claiming to have an interest in any 
tenement or lodging-house may file his name and address in the 
department of health. All notices and orders of the board of health 
required by law to be served in relation to a tenement or lodging- 
house shall be served by posting in some conspicuous place in the 
house, a copy of the notice or order, five days before the time for 
doing the thing in relation to which said notice or order was issued. 
The posting of the copy of an order or notice, in accordance with 
this section, shall be sufficient service upon the owner of the property 
affected. It shall be the duty cf the board of health to cause a copy 
of every such notice or order to be mailed, on the same day that it is 
posted in the house, addressed to the name and address of each 
person who has filed with the department of health the notice pro- 
vided for in this section. 

§ 8. Section six hundred and fifty-eight of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Semi-annual Inspections by Board of Healith.— Free Access to be Gwen 
Therefor.— Report to Health Board as to Certain Sick Persons.— Inspec- 
tion to be Made Thereupon.— Fumigation, etc. 

§ 658. It shall be the duty of the board of health to cause a care- 
ful inspection to be made of every tenement and lodging-house at 
least twice in each year. And whenever the board of health has made 
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any order concerning a tenement or lodging-house, it shall cause a 
reinspection to be made of the same within six days after it 
has been informed that the order has been obeyed. The keeper of 
any lodging-house, and the owner, agent of the owner, lessee and 
occupant of any tenement-house, and every other person having the 
care and management thereof, shall at all times when required by any 
officer of the board of health, or by any officer upon whom any, duty — 
is conferred by this title, give him free access to such house and to 
every part thereof. The owner or keeper of any lodging-house. and 
the owner, agent of the owner, and the lessee of any tenement-house, 
or part thereof, shall whenever, any person in such house is sick of 
fever, or of any infectious, pestilental (so in the original) or conta- 
gious disease, and such sickness is known to such owner, keeper, 
agent or lessee give immediate notice thereof to the board of health, 
or to some officer of the same, and thereupon said board .shall cause 
the same to be inspected, and may if found necessary, catise the same 
to be immediately cleansed or disinfected at the expense of the owner, 
in such manner as they may deem necessary and effectual, and they 
may also cause the blankets, bedding and bed-clothes used by any such 
sick person to be thoroughly peared, scoured and fumigated, or in 


extreme cases to be destroyed. "3 ae 
§ 9. Section six hundred and fifty-nine of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: gy HadifiOD 


Sanitary Inspector may Report as to Buildings Unfit for Habitation.— 
Order of Board to Vacate Same, Notice to Owners and Occupants, How 
Posted and Served. 

§ 659. Whenever it shall be certified to the board of health of the 
health department of the city of New York by the sanitary superin- 
tendent, that any building or part thereof in the city of New York ig 
infected with contagious disease, or by reason of want of repair has 
become dangerous, to life, or is unfit for human habitation because 
of defects in drainage, plumbing, ventilation or the construction 
of the same, or because of the existence of a nuisance on the 
premises and is likely to cause sickness among its occupants, 
the said board of health may issue an order requiring all persons 
therein to vacate such buildings or’part thereof for the reasons to be 
stated as aforesaid. Said board shall cause said order to be affixed 
conspicuously in the building, or part thereof, and to be personally 
served on the owner, lessee, agent, occupant or any person having the 
charge or care thereof; if the owner, lessee or agent can not be found 
in the city of New York, or do not reside therein, or evade or resist 
service, then said order may be served by depositing a copy 
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thereof in the post-office in the city of New York, properly inclosed 
and addressed to such owner, lessee or agent at his last known place 
of business or residence, and prepaying the postage thereon; such 
building or part thereof shall, within ten days after said order shall 
have been posted and mailed as aforesaid, or within such shorter time 
not less than twenty-four hours, as in said order may be specified, be 
vacated, but said board whenever it shall become satisfied that the 
danger from said building or part thereof has ceased to exist, or that 
said building has-been repaired so as to be habitable, may revoke said 
order. 

§ 10. Section six hundred and sixty-one of said act is hefeby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Spaces Between Tenement-Houses and Adjoining Buildings.— Spaces in 
Rear.— Dimensions of Building Lots for Tenement Purposes.— f nyunc= 
tions May be Granted, to Restrain Erections in Violation Hereof. 

§ 661. It shall not be lawful hereafter to erect for, or convert to the 
purposes of a tenement or lodging-house, a building on any lot where 
there is another building on the same lot, or to build or to erect any 
building on any lot whereon there is already a tenement or lodging- 
house, unless there is a clear open space exclusively belonging thereto, 
and extending upward from the ground of at least ten feet between said 
buildings if they are one story high above the level of the ground; if 
they are two stories high, the distance between them shall not be less than 
fifteen; if they are three stories high, the distance between them shall 
not be less than twenty feet; and if they are more than three stories high, 
the distance between them shall not be less than twenty-five feet; 
but when thorough ventilation of such open spaces can be otherwise 
secured, such distances may be lessened or modified in special cases 
by a permit from the board of health. At the rear of every building 
hereafter erected for or converted to the purposes of a tenement or 
lodging-house on any lot, there shall be and remain a clear open space 
of not less than ten feet between it and the rear line of the lot. No 
one continuous building shall be built for or converted to the pur- 
poses of a tenement or lodging-house in the city of New York, upon 
an ordinary city lot, and no existing tenement or lodging-house’ shall 
be enlarged or altered, or its lot be diminished so that it shall occupy 
more than sixty-five per centum of the said lot, and in the same pro- 
portion if the lot be greater or less in size than twenty-five feet by one 
hundred feet, but this provision shall not apply to corner lots, and 
may be modified in other special cases by a permit from the board of 
health. In case of any violation of the provisions of this section, or 
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of any failure to comply with or of any violation of the terms and 
conditions of the plan for such tenement or lodging-house approved 
by the said board of health, or of the conditions of the permit granted 
by the board of health for such house, or for the air, light and ventila- 
tion of the same, any court of record, or any judge or justice thereof 
shall have power at any time after service of notice of violation, or of 
non-compliance upon the owner, builder or other person superintend- 
ing the building, or converting of any such house, upon proof by 
affidavit of any violation or non-compliance as aforesaid, or that a plan 
for light and ventilation of such house has not been approved by the 
board of health to restrain by injunction order, in an action by the _ 
health department the further progress of any violation as aforesaid; 
no undertaking shall be required as a ponents of granting an injunc- 
tion, or by reason thereof. 

§ 11. Section six hundred and sixty-three of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Chimneys, Fire-grates, etc-— Supply of Groton Water.— Cellar Floors, 
How Covered.— Halls of Houses, How Constructed. 

§ 663. Every such house erected after May fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, or converted, shall have adequate chimneys | 
running through every floor, with an open fire-place or grate, or place 
for a stove, properly connected with one of said chimneys, for every 
family set of apartments. It shall have proper conveniences and 
“receptacles for ashes and rubbish. It shall have ¢roton or other 

water furnished in sufficient quantity at one or more places on each 
floor, occupied, or intended to be occupied, by one or more families; 
and all tenement-houses shall be provided with a like supply of water 
by the owners thereof whenever they shall be directed so to do by the 
board of health. But a failure in the general supply of water by the 
city authorities shall not be construed to be a failure.on the part of 
such owner, provided that proper and suitable appliances to receive 
_and distribute such water are placed in said houses. Provided that 
the board of health shall see to it that all tenement-houses are so 
supplied before January first, eighteen hundred and eighty-nine. 
Every tenement-house shall have the floor of the cellar made water- 
tight, and the ceiling plastered, aid when the house is located over 
filled-in ground, or over marshy ground, or ground on which water 
lies, the cellar floor shall be covered so as to effectually prevent 
evaporation or dampness. It shall be the duty of the board of health 
(so in the original) that the cellars of all tenement-houses are so made 
or altered as to comply with this section, before J anuary first, eighteen 
hundred and ninety.. Every such house erected after May seventh, 
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eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, or converted, shall have the halls 
on each floor open directly to the external air, with suitable windows, 
and shall have no room or other obstruction at the end, unless suffi- 
cient light or ventilation is otherwise provided for in said halls in a 
manner approved by the board of health. 

§ 12. Section six hundred and sixty four of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Overcrowding of Tenements Prohibited Number of Occupants May be 
Reduced.— Janitor, etc., When to be Provided. 


§ 664. Whenever it shall be certified to the board of health by the 
sanitary superintendent that any tenement-house or room therein is 
so overcrowded that there shall be afforded less than six hundred 
cubic feet of air to each occupant of such building or room, the said 
board may, if it deem the same to be wise or necessary, issue an order 
requiring the number of occupants of such building or room to be 
reduced, so that the inmates thereof shall not exceed oue person to 
each six hundred cubic feet of air space in such building or room. 
Whenever there shall be more than eight families living in any 
tenement-house, in which the owner thereof does not reside, there 
shall be a janitor, housekeeper or some other responsible person, who 
shall reside inthe same house, and have charge of the same, if the 
board of health shall so require. 

§ 18. Section six hundred and sixty-six of said act is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


“Tenement-house” Defined. — “ Lodging-house” Defined. — “ Cellar” 
Defined. 


§ 666. A tenement-house within the meaning of this title shall be 
taken to mean and include every house, building, or portion thereof 
which is rented, leased, let or hired out to be occupied or is occupied 
as the home cr residence of three families or more, living independently 
of each other, and doing their cooking upon the premises, or by more 
than two families upon any floor, so living and cooking, but having a com 
mon right in the halls, stairways, yards, water-closets or privies, or some 
of them. A lodging-house shall be taken to mean and include any house 
or building or portion thereof in which persons are harbored or received 
or lodged for hire for a single night or for less than a week at one time, 
or any part of which is let for any person to sleep in, for any term 
less than a week. A cellar shall be taken to mean and include 
every basement or lower story of any building or house of which 
one-half or more of the height from the floor to the ceiling is below 
the level of the street adjoining. 
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Repeal. 


§ 14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 
§ 15. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 285. 


An Acr to amend chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-three, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the, incorporation,and regulation of codperative or 
assessment lifeand casualty insurance associations and societies.” 

Passrep May 6, 1887; three-fifths being present. — 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Srotion 1. Section three of chapter one hundred and bbs is -five 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-three, entitled “ An act to 
provide for the incorporation and regulation of cooperative or assess- 
ment life and casualty insurance associations and societies,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Declaration and Statement for Formation of Coédperatwe Association, How 
Referred.— Attorney-General to Approve the Same.— Superintendent of 
Insurance to Record Declaration, Certificate and License.— Certified Copy 
and Lacense, How Filed.— Conditions for Commencement of Business. 


§ 8. Upon the filing, in the office of said superintendent, of the 
declaration required by the next preceding section, together with the 
sworn statement by three of said corporators, that at least two hun- 
dred persons eligible under the proposed laws of such corporation, 
association or society to membership therein, have in good faith, made 
application in writing for membership, the same shall be referred to 
and examined by the Attorney-General of the State, and if by him 
found conformable to the requirements of this act, and not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States and of this State, 
he shall certify accordingly and return the same with his certificate of 
such conformity to said superintendent, and thereupon said superin- 
tendent shall cause the said declaration, with the certificate of the 
Attorney-General, to be recorded in a book to be kept for that pur- 
pose, and shall deliver to such corporation, association or society a cer- 
tified copy of the papers so filed and recorded in his office, and of the 
certificate of the said Attorney-General, together with the license of 
said superintendent to such corporation, association or society to en- 
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gage in the business proposed in said declaration, and upon such cer- 
tified copy and license being filed in the office of the clerk of the 
county where the association is to be located, the said corporators, and 
those that may thereafter become associated with them or their suc- 
cessors, shall be constituted a body politic and corporate, and lawfully 
entitled to commence its business, when at least two hundred persons 
have subscribed in writing to be insured therein in the ag eregate 
amount of at least four hundred thousand dollars, and have each paid 
in two per centum on the amount of insurance severally subscribed for, 
in cash, and the same has been deposited in bank to the credit of the 
mortuary fund, to be held in trust for the benefit of the béneficiaries, 
and the Superintendent of the Insurance Department shall have cer- 
tifed that it has complied with the provisions of this act and is 
authorized to transact business. 

§ 2. Section twelve of said act is hereby amended go as to read as 
follows: 

Reincorporation of Certain Existing Corporations.— Declaration to be Filed 
in Insurance Department.— Certificate of Atlorney-Generul.— Duty of 
Superintendent of Insurance-— Copy and Certificate, How Filed.— 
Proviso. 

§ 12. Any existing corporation, association or society transacting — 
business of life or casualty insurance, or both, upon the codperative or 
assessment plan, and incorporated under the laws of this State, may 
reincorporate, under the provisions of this act, under its existing cor- 
porate name (unless such name is the same as, or too closely resembles, 
the name of some other corporation organized under the laws of this 
State, and in such case a different name shall be adopted), by filing 
with said superintendent the declaration required by the second sec- 
tion of this act, signed and duly acknowledged by a majority of its 
board of directors, trustees or managers, together with a statement in 
like manner signed and acknowledged, that said corporation, associa- 
tion or society has accumulated a sum sufficient to pay the amount of 
its maximum certificate or policy, and that the same is deposited in 
bank or trust company, to be held and maintained for the payment of 
losses by death, sickness or other physical disability, and the certificate 
of conformity from the Attorney-General of the State, whereupon the 
said superintendent shall record and deliver to such corporation, asso- 
ciation or society a certified copy of such declaration and such certifi- 
cate, together with his license to transact business, and upon the same 
being filed in the office of the clerk of the county wherein the principal 
office for the transaction of its business is located, the same shall there- 
upon be deemed to be incorporated under the provisions of this act. 
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Provided, always, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
as requiring or making it obligatory upon any such existing corpora- 
tion, association or society to reincorporate under the provisions of this 
act; and any such existing corporation, association or society, duly 
incorporated and organized under any other law of this State author- 
izing insurance business on the cooperative or assessment’ plan, as, 
defined in section five or six of this act, may continue to exercise all 
such rights, powers and privileges not inconsistent with this act, 
pursuant to its articles of association or incorporation, the same as if 
reincorporated under this act. : 

§ 3. Section thirteen of said act is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: 


Corporations Subject to Inspection by Superintendent of Insurance. — Attor- 
ney-General, when to Apply for Order to Restrain.— Hearing Thereon.— 
Court may Appoint Receiver, etc.— Injunction may Issue.— Temporary 
Receiver.— Provisions of Code Relating to Corporations, How Applicable. 


§ 13. All such corporations, associations and societies, together 
with their hooks, papers and vouchers, shall be subject to visitation 
and inspection by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
or such person or persons as he may designate. When -said superin- 
tendent, on investigation, shall be satisfied that any corporation 
organized under the laws of this State, doing business in this State, of 
the character defined in section five or six of this act, has exceeded its 
powers, failed to comply with any provision of law, or is conducting 
business fraudulently, he shall report the facts to the Attorney- 
General, who, if he shall be of the opinion that the facts require such 
action, must thereupon apply to the Supreme Court at.a Special Term 

thereof, within the judicial district in which the principal place of 
business of such corporation, association or society within this State 
- is located, for an order requiring the officers of such, corporation, 
association or society to show cause, at a reasonable ‘time and place 
within such district, why such: corporation, association or society 
should not be restrained from continuing to transact business, with 
power to the said court to adjourn the hearing thereof, from time to 
time, not exceeding, however, sixty days in the agzregate. Such cor- 
porations, associations or societies shall be entitled to be heard, and 
to a trial by jury of the facts stated in said report, if the same shall be 
traversed, and to examine papers and witnesses under oath in the 
- usual mode of trials of action; and in case the facts thus reported 
shall be duly established by the finding or verdict of the jury, the 
court may thereupon make its order or decree closing the business of 
the corporation, association or society, and appointing a receiver or 
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trustee for the distribution of its assets among its members, certificate ° 
holders, policy holders and creditors, or may make such other order as 
the interests of the corporation and the public may require. Pending 
the trial of the facts stated in said report, the court may, upon motion 
of the Attorney-General, grant an injunction order restraining the cor-, 
poration and its trustees, directors, managers and other officers from 
collecting any debt or demand and from paying out, or in any way 
transferring or delivering to any person any money, property or effects 
of the corporation during the pendency of the proceedings so insti- 
tuted-as aforesaid, except by express permission of the court. The 
court may also, on motion of the Attorney-General, pending the trial 
aforesaid, appoint one or more temporary receivers of the property of 
the corporation, with all the powers of such receivers as defined by 
section seventeen hundred and eighty-eight of the Code-of Civil Pro- 
cedure. The provisions of title two, chapter fifteen of the Code of 
Civil Procedure shall apply, so far as applicable, to all corporations 
which have heretofore done or may hereafter transact the business 
defined in section five or six of this act; but no action shall be main- 
tained to restrain or to dissolve any such corporation except by the 
Attorney-General, in the name and in behalf of the people. 

§ 4. Section sixteen of said act is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following paragraph: 


Transfer of Risks and Insurance, Provisions Governing. 

No such corporation organized under the laws of this State, shall 
transfer its risks to, or reinsure them in any other corporation, unless 
the said contract of transfer or reinsurance is first submitted to and 
approved by a two-thirds vote of a meeting of the insured, called to 
consider the same, of which meeting a written or printed notice shall 
be mailed to each member, certificate holder or policy holder, at least 
thirty days before the day fixed for said meeting; and in case said 
transfer or reinsurance shall be approved, every member, certificate 
holder or policy holder of the said corporation, who shall file with the 
secretary thereof, within ten days after said meeting, written notice 
of his preference to be transferred to some other corporation than that 
named in the contract, shall be accorded all the rights and privileges, 
if any, in aid of such transfer as would have been accorded under the 
terms of said contract, had he been transferred to the corporation 
named therein. 

§ 5. Section seventeen of said act is hereby amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following words: 
95 
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Notice of Assessment, What to Contain. 


And shall also state the amount paid on the last death claim paid; 
the name of the deceased member, and the maximmum* face value of 
the certificate or policy, and if not paid in fyll, the reason therefor. 

§ 6. Section twenty-one of said act is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following words: 


Surplus or Reserved Fund, Dividends From.— Deposit in Insurance 
. Department. 

Nothing in this act shall prevent any corporation, association or 
society authorized to do business under this act, from paying out of 
the surplus accumulations or reserve fund, to its members, such ratable 

cash dividends or from crediting on assessments, such ratable sums as 
they are now or may hereafter become entitled to by the terms of | 
their existing contracts, provided that such corporation,.association or 
society shall first have deposited the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars with the Insurance Department of the State and the superin- 
tendent has certified to the fact. 


By-Laws, Amendment of. 

§ 7. Mists corporations are hereby authorized to amend their by- 
laws at a special meeting to be called for this purpose at any time 
during the present calendar year, upon the notice required for an 
annual meeting. 

§ 8. This act shall take effect ote, excepting that the second ~ 
section thereof shall not take effect until the ‘first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight. 


Chapter 288. 


Aw Acr to amend section six hundred and sixty-one of.chapter four 
hundred and ten of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
entitled “An act to consolidate into one act and to declare the 
special and local laws affecting public interests in the city of 
New York,” as amended by chapter eighty-four of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. 

Passep May 6, 1887; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 
Suction 1. Section six hundred and sixty-one of chapter four hundred 
and ten of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled “An 


*So in original. 
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act to consolidate into one act and to declare the special and local 
laws affecting public interests in the city of New York,” as amended 
by chapter eighty-four of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, is hereby further amended so as to read as follows: 


Spaces Between Tenement-houses and Adjoining Buildings.—Spaces in 
Rear.—Corner Lots, Permits as to.—Dimensions of | Building Lots for 
Tenement Purposes.—Injunctions May Issue to Restrain Erections in 
violation hereof. 


§ 661. It shall not be lawful hereafter to erect for, or convert to the 
purposes of a tenement or lodging-house, a building on any lot where 
there is another building on the same Jot, or to build or to erect any 
building on any lot whereon there is already a tenement or lodging- 
house, unless there is a clear open space exclusively belonging thereto, 
and extending upward from the ground of at least ten feet between 
said buildings if they are one story high above the level of the ground; 
if they are two stories high, the distance between them shall not be 
less than fifteen; if they are three stories high, the distance between 
them shall not be less than twenty feet; and if they are more than 
three stories high, the distance between them shall not be less than 
twenty-five feet; but when thorough ventilation of such open spaces 
can be otherwise secured, such distances may be lessened or modified 
in special cases by a permit from the board of health. At the rear, of 
every building hereafter erected for or converted to the pur poses of a 
tenement or lodging-house on any lot, there shall be and remain a 
clear open space of not less than ten feet between it and the rear line 
of the lot, but this provision may be modified as to corner lots in special 
cases by a permit from the board of health. No one continuous build- | 
ing shall be built for or converted to the purposes of a tenement or 
lodging-house in the city of New York, upon an ordinary city lot, and 
no existing tenement or lodging-house shall be enlarged or altered, or 
its lot be diminished so that it shall occupy more than sixty-five per 
centum of the said lot, and in the same proportion if the lot be greater 
or less in size than twenty-five feet by one hundred feet; but this 
provision shall not apply to corner lots, and may be modified in other 
special cases by a permit from the board of health. In case of any 
violation of the provisions of this section, or of any failure to comply 
with or of any violation of the terms and conditions of the plan for 
such tenement or lodging-house approved by the said board of health, 
or of the conditions of the permit granted by the board of health for 
such house, or for the air, light and ventilation of the same, any court 
of record, or any judge or justice thereof shall have power, at any time 
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‘after service of notice of violation, or of non-compliance, upon the 
owner, builder or other person superintending the building or convert- 
ing of any such house, upon proof by affidavit or any violation or non- 
compliance as aforesaid, or that a plan for ight and ventilation of 
such house has not been approved by the board of health, to restrain 
by injunction order, in an action by the health department, of a 
further progress of any violation as aforesaid. No undertaking shall 
be required as a condition of granting an injunction, or by reason 
thereof. - 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


\ 


Chapter 289. 


An Acr to further amend chapter Sehiee seven of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five, entitled, as amended by 
chapter thirty of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-one, 
“An act to designate the holidays to be observed in tlie accept- 
ance and payment of bills of exchange, bank checks and promis- 
sory notes, and relating to the closing of public offices.” 

PasseD May 6, 1887; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assenbly, 
do enact as follows : 


Section 1. Section one of chapter twenty-seven of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five, entitled, as amended by chapter 
thirty of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-one, “An act to 
designate the holidays to be observed in the acceptance and payment 
of bills of exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, and relating 
to the closing of public offices,” is hereby further amended so as to 
read as follows: 


Public Holidays and Half-holidays.— Provisions reer ait to Acceptance 
and Payment of Notes, etc.— Provision as to Protest of Notes, etc.— No 
Business to be Transacted in Public, State or County Offices on Holidays 
or Half-holidays. 

§ 1. The following days and half-days, namely: The first day of 
January, commonly called New Year’s day; the twenty-second day of 
February, known as Washington’s Birthday; the thirtieth day of May, 
known as Decoration Day; the fourth day of July, called Independence 
Day; the first Monday of September, to be known hereafter as Labor 
Day; the twenty-fifth day of December, known as Christmas Day; anv 
general election day in this State; every Saturday from twelve o’clock 
at noon until twelve o’clock at midnight, which is hereby designated a 
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half-holiday; and any day appointed or recommended by the Governor 
of this State, or the President of the United States, as a day of thanks- 
giving, or fasting and prayer, or other religious observance, shall, for 
all purposes whatever as regards the presenting for payment or accept- 
ance, and of the protesting and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of 
exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, made after the passage 
of this act, be treated and considered as the first day of the week com- 
monly called Sunday, and as public holidays or half-holidays; and all 
such bills, checks and notes otherwise presentable for acceptance or 
payment on any of the said days shall be deemed to be payable and be 
presentable for acceptance or payment on the secular or business day 
next succeeding such holiday; but in the case of a half-holiday shall 
be presentable for acceptance or payment at or before twelve o'clock 
noon of that day. Provided, however, that for the purpose of protest- 
ing or otherwise holding liable any party to any bill of exchange, check 
or promissory note, and which shall not have been paid be‘ore twelve 
o'clock at noon on any Saturday, a demand of acceptance or payment 
thereof may be made and notice of protest or dishonor thereof may be 
given on the next succeed ng secular or business day. And provided, ~ 
further, that. when any person shall receive for collection any check, 
bill of exchange or promissory note, due and prese: table for acceptance 
or payment on any Saturday, such person shall not be deemed guilty 
of any neglect or omission of duty, nor incur any liability in not pre- - 
senting for payment or acceptance, or collecting such check, bill of 
exchange or promissory note on that day. And provided, further, that 
in construing this section every Saturday, unless a whole holiday as 
aforesaid, shall until twelve o’clock noon be deemed a secular or busi- 
ness day. And the daysand half days aforesaid shall be considered as 
the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, and as public holi- 
days or half-holidays, for all purposes whatsoever as regards the trans- 
action of business in the public offices of this State, or counties of this 
State. On all other days, or half days, excepting Sundays, such offices 
shall be kept open for the transaction of business. 
§ 2. Section two of said act is hereby amended so as to read a 

follows: 


When Certain Holidays Fall Upon Sunday, the Day Following to be 
Observed — Proviso as to Payment of Notes, etc. 

§ 2. Whenever the first day of January, the twenty-second day of 
February, the thirtieth day of May, the fourth day of July or the 
twenty-fifth day of December shall fall upon Sunday, the Monday next 
following shall be deemed a public holiday for all or any of the pur- 
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poses aforesaid; provided, however, that in such case ail bills of 
exchange, checks and‘promissory notes, made after the passage of this 
act which would otherwise be presentable for acceptance or payment 
on the said Munday, shall be deemed to be presentable for acceptance 
or payment on the secular or business day next eae such 
holiday. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect on the tenth day after its passage as 

certified by the Secretary of State. : 


Chapter 313. 


An Act to encourage the growth of free libraries, and free circu- 


lating libraries in the villages and smaller cities of the State. 
PassEeD May 13, 1887; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Certain oe, Associations May Apply for Appropriation ‘re Village 
or City. 


Sxorion 1. Any library association duly incorporated under the laws 
of this State, and located in any village or city of the State, having a 


population of not exceeding thirty thousand, which owns real estate of 


a value of at least four thousand dollars, or pays rent of at least three 
hundred dollars per annum in said village or city and also owns at 
least five thousand volumes and maintains the same as a free public 
library, or a free library for the free circulation of books among the 
inhabitants of said village or city, and which shall have actually cir- 
culated in the twelve months next preceding the date of the applica- 
tion herein authorized, at least fifteen thousand volumes, is hereby 
authorized to apply to the board of trustees, common council or other 
proper authority for the appropriation of a sum not exceeding one 
thousand dollars. 
Ibid. 

§ 2, Any such library association which shall have circulated in 
addition to the fifteen thousand volumes above specified, more than 
fifteen thousand volumes is hereby authorized to apply to the board of 
trustees, common council or proper authority, for a further appropria- 
tion of one thousand dollars for each fifteen thousand volumes so_ 
circulated in the twelve months next preceding the date of such 
application, over and above the fifteen thousand volumes above 


_referred to. 
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“ Circulation” Defined. 

§ 3. The term “circulation” as used in this act, is hereby defined 
to mean the aggregate number of, volumes actually withdrawn from 
the library or libraries of any said library association by the people 
of said village or city, for use in their homes or places of business. 


Powers Conferred Upon Village and City Boards. 

§ 4. The board of trustees of villages, the common council of cities 
of this State or other proper authorities of the same, are’ hereby 
authorized and empowered to make proper provision for the payments 
of the appropriation as herein provided for, and also to.raise by tax, 
in the manner now provided by law, the amount of the appropriation 
herein provided for, in addition to the sum which they are now 
authorized to raise. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 323. 


An ‘Act in relation to the labeling and marking of convict-made 
goods, wares and merchandise manufactured in States requiring 
the labeling and marking of such goods, wares and merchandise. 

. Passep May 14, 1887; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 

Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Labels and Marks upon Certain Wares. 


Secrion 1. All goods, wares and merchandise made by convict labor’ 
in any penitentiary, prison, reformatory or other establishment in 
which convict labor is employed in any State, except the State of New 
York, and imported, brought or introduced in the State of New York, 
shall before being exposed for sale be branded, labeled or marked as 
hereinafter provided, and shall not be exposed for sale in any place 
within this State without such brand, label or mark. 


Label or Mark, What to Contain.— How Placed. 

§ 2. The brand, label or mark hereby required shall contain, at the 
head or top thereof, the words “convict made,” followed by the year 
and name of the penitentiary, prison, reformatory or other establish- 
ment in which it was made, in plain English lettering of the style and 
size known as grand* primer Roman condensed capitals. The brand 
or mark shall in all cases, where the nature of the article will permit, 


* So in the original. 
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be placed upon the same, and only where such branding or marking ~ 
is impossible, shall it be placed upon the box or other covering of the 
same or be attached to the article as a label. Said brand or mark 
shall be placed upon the most conspicuous part of the article or,its 
covering, and said label, when used instead of a: brand or mark, shall 
be-attached in the most conspicuous place. 


Penalty for Dealing in Certain Goods Not Branded, ete. 


 § 3. It shall not be lawful for any person dealing in this State in any 
such convict-made goods, wares or merchandise, manufactured.in any 
State, except the State of New York, to have the same in his possesion 
for the purpose of sale, or to offer the same for sale, without the brand, 
mark or label required by this act or to remove or to deface such 
brand, mark or label. Any person offending against the provisions 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction . 
thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding ten hundred 
dollars or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding twelve months 
or both, in the discretion of the court. ~~ % 
§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 420. 


Aw Act to amend chapter three hundred and forty-two of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, entitled “An act for the 
better security of mechanics, laborers and others who perform 
labor or furnish materials for buildings and other improvements 
in the several cities and counties in this State, and to repeal 
certain acts and parts of acts. 

Passep May 21, 1887; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows-: vay 

Section 1. Section twenty of chapter three hundred and forty-two. 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, entitled “An act for 
the better security of mechanics, laborers and others who perform 
labor, furnish materials for buildings and other improvements in the 
several cities and counties of this State, and to repeal certain acts and 
parts of acts,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 


Sub-contractors who Deemed.— Priority as to Liens.— Proviso. 


§ 20. All firms, persons, corporations or associations entitled to 
lens, under the provisions of this act, except those who contracted 
with the owner, shall be deemed sub-contractors, and the court in the 
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judgment shall direct the amount due sub-contractors and workmen 
to be paid out of the proceeds of sales in their order of priority, as 
herein provided, before any part of such proceeds are paid to the 
contractors. In case of several buildings erected, altered or repaired 
under one contract, and of conflicting hens, each lienor shall have 
priority upon the particular building or premises where his labor is 
performed, or his material used. Persons standing in equal degree, as 
co-laborers or various persons furnishing materials, shall have prior- 
ity according to the date of filing their liens, provided, however, that 
in all cases workmen or laborers working for daily or weekly wages 
shall have preference over employers. of labor, sub-contractors or’ 
contractors, without reference to the date when such workmen or 
laborers shall have filed their lieus. Where several notices of liens 
are filed for the same demand, as in case of a contractor including 
élaims for workmen to whom he is indebted, and the lens by the 
workmen, the judgment shall provide for the proper payment, in order 
of priority as herein provided, so that.under the liens filed double pay- 
ment shall not be required and no payment voluntarily made upon 
any claim which has been filed as a lien, shall impair the lien of any 
person except the lien of the person so paid, to the amount of such 
payment. 


§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 461. 


An Act to fix the time of payment of certain commercial paper. 


\ 


PassEeD May 25, 1887; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows : 

Sxcrion 1. All bills of exchange and promissory notes made after 
the passage of this act, except those payable at sight or on demand, 
which shall be otherwise payable on any half-holiday Saturday, shall 
be deemed to be and shall be payable on the next succeeding secular 
or business day. 

§ 2. All bills of exchange, checks and promissory notes, made after 
the passage of this act, which by the terms thereof shall be payable 
on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, shall be deemed 
to be and shall be payable on the next succeeding secular or business — 
day. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

96 
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Chapter 462. 


An Act to amend chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of 
_ eighteen hundred and eighty-six, entitled “An act to regulate the 
employment of women and children in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and to provide for the appointment of inspectors to 


enforce the same.” 
PassepD May 25, 1887; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows : 


Szction 1. Section two of chapter four hundred and nine of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, entitled “An act to regu- 
late the employment of women and children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and to provide for the appointment of inspectors to enforce 
the same,” is hereby amended go as to read as follows: 


Children.— Restrictions as to Employment of.— Registry of, and Affidavit 
of Parent as to Age of, etc. 
§ 2. No child under thirteen years of age shall be emiploged in any 
manufacturing establishment within this State. It shall be the duty 
of every person so employing children to keep a register in which 
shall be recorded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of 
every person so employed by him, under the age of sixteen years, 
And it shall be unlawful for any manufacturing establishment to hire 
or employ any child under the age of sixteen years, without there is 
first provided and placed on file an affidavit, made by the parent or 
guardian, stating the age, date and place of birth of said child; if 
_ said child have no parent or guardian, then such affidavit shall be 
made by the child; which affidavit shall be kept on file by the employer, 
and which said register and affidavit shall be produced for inspection 
on demand made by the inspector, assistant inspector or any of the 
deputies appointed under this act. Poe 
§ 2. Section eight of said act is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: 


Enclosure of Hoisting Shafts, etc., in Manufactories.— Elevator Ways, how 
| Protected. 

§'8. It shall be the duty of the owner, agent or lessee of any manu- 
facturing establishment where hoisting shafts or well-holes are used, 
to cause the same to be properly and substantially enclosed or secured, 
if in the opinion of the inspector it is necessary to protect the life or 
limbs of those employed in such establishments. It shall also be the 
duty of the owner, agent or lessee to provide or cause to be provided 
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such proper trap or automatic doors, so fastened in or at all elevator 
ways as to form a substantial surface when closed, and so constructed 
as to open by action of the elevator in its passage, either ascending or 
descending. ; 

§ 3. Section nine of said act is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: 


Hand Rails for Stairs.— Steps, how Covered.— Doors to Open Outward. 


§ 9. Proper and substantial hand rails shall be provided on all 
stairways in manufacturing establishments, and where, in the opinion 
of the inspector it is necessary, the steps of said stairs in all such 
establishments shall be substantially covered with rubber, securely 
fastened thereon, for the better safety of persons employed in said 
establishments. The stairs shall be properly screened at the sides and 
bottom, and all doors leading in or to such factory shall be so con- 
structed as to open outwardly where practicable, and shall be neither 
locked, bolted nor fastened during working hours. 

§ 4. The following sections shall be added to said chapter four 
hundred and nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, and 
numbered respectively as follows: 

Fire Escapes and Stationary Ladders for Factories. 

§ 10. Fire escapes shall be provided on the outside of ‘all factories, 
three or more stories in height, connecting with each floor above the 
first, well fastened and secured and of sufficient strength. Stationary 
stairs or ladders shall be provided on the inside, from the upper story 
to the roof, as a means of escape in case of fire. 


Automatic Pulley for Belt Shifters.— Restrictions as to Cleaning of Machinery 
in Motion. i 
§ 11. It shall be the duty of the owner of such factory or his agent, 
superintendent or other person in charge of the same, to furnish and 
supply, or cause to be furnished and supplied, in the discretion of the 
inspector, where machinery is in use, automatic shifters or other 
mechanical contrivances, for the purpose of throwing off or on, belts 
or pulleys ; and no female under the age of twenty-one years, and no 
male under eighteen years of age shall be allowed to clean machinery 
while in motion. All gearing and belting shall be provided with 
proper safeguard. 
Accidents in Factories, etc., How Reported. 


§ 12. It shall be the duty of the agent, superintendent or other 
person having charge of a factory or workshop, or of any floor or 
part thereof, to report in writing to the factory inspector, all accidents + 
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or injury done to any person employed in such, factory, within forty- 
: eight hours of the time of the accident, stating as fully as: possible: 
the'extent and cause of such injury, and the place where the injured - 
person has been sent. 

Wash-room and Water-closets fom Employés. 

§ 13. A suitable and proper wash-room and water-closets shall be 
provided for females where employed, and the water-closets used by 
females shall be separate and apart from those used by males and 
shall be properly screened and ventilated, and at all times kept ina 
clean condition. 

.Noon-day Meal, Tyme Allowed for.— Special Permits. 

§ 14. Not less than forty-five minutes shall be allowed for the noon- 
day meal, in any manufacturing establishment in this State. The 
factory inspector, his assistant or any of his deputies, shall have 
power to issue written permits in special cases, allowing a shorter 
meal time at noon, and such permit must be conspicuously posted in 
the main entrance of the establishment, and such permit may be 
revoked at any time the inspector deems necessary, and shall only be 
given where good cause can be shown. 


Act, How Posted in Work-rooms, etc.— Repeal. 


§ 21. A copy of this act shall be posted in ‘each work-room of every 
manufacturing or mercantile house in this State, where persons are 
employed who are affected by the provisions of this act. 

§ 22. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


\ 


Chapter 529. 

Aw Act to regulate thé hours of labor in the street surface and 
elevated railroads chartered by the State, in cities of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants and over. 

Passep June 6, 1887; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New Yorks represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 


Hours of Day’s Labor upon Railroads in Certain Cities. 


Seorton 1. Ten hours’ labor to be performed within twelve consecu- | 
tive hours, with reasonable time for meals shall constitute a day’s 
labor in the operation of all street surface and elevated railroads owned 
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or operated by corporations incorporated under the laws o {this Siate 
whose main line of travel, or whose routes lie principally within the, 
corporate limits of cities of more than one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, whatever motive power may be used in the operation of such 
railroads. 

Violation Hereof a Misdemeanor.—Proviso. 

§ 2. It shall be a misdemeanor for any officer or agent of any such 
corporation to exact from any of its employés more than ten hours 
labor, the same to be performed within twelve consecutive hours, with 
not less than one-half hour for dinner, constituting a day; provided, 
however, that in cases of accident-or unavoidable delay, extra labor 
may be permitted for extra compensation. 


Act, how Applicable. 

§ 3. This act shall not affect contracts now in force, nor apply to 
existing corporations whose charters are not subject to alteration, 
modification or appeal. 

Repeal. 
§ 4. All acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 532. 


An Act for the moral protection of messenger boys. 
; PasseD June 6, 1887; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

Disorderly-houses, Unlicensed Inns, etc., Communication With, by Messenger 
Boys Prohibited. 

Sxcrron 1. It shall be unlawful for any corporation or person employ- 
ing messenger boys knowingly to place or permit to remain in any 
disorderly-house, or in any unlicensed saloon, inn, tavern or other 
unlicensed place, where malt or spirituous liquors or wines are sold, 
any instrument or device by which communication may be had 
between said disorderly-house, saloon, inn, tavern, or other unlicensed 
place, and any office, or place of business of such corporation or person 
_ employing messenger boys. 


Ibid, Telegrams Eacepted. 


§ 2. It shall be unlawful for any corporation or person employing 
messenger boys, to knowingly send or permit any person to send any 
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messenger boy to any disorderly-house, unlicensed saloon, inn, tavern, 
or other unlicensed place, where malt or spirituous liquors or wines 
are sold, on any errand or business whatever. This shall not apply to 
telegrams delivered at the door of any house. 
A Misdemeanor. 
§ 3. Any person who violates the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Penalty, How Recovered. 


§ 4. Any person or corporation violating any of the provisions of 
this act shall also incur a penalty of fifty dollars, which may be 
recovered in an action to be brought in the name of the people by the 
district attorney of the county in which’ such violation occurs. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


& 


Chapter 535. 
An Acr to amend section two hundred and sixty-nine of the 
Penal Code. : 
PassEep{J une 6, 1887; three-fifths being present, 


The People of the State of New York represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 


Sabbath Breaking, How Deemed and Punished.— Second Offense, How 
Punished. 

Ssction 1. Section two hundred and sixty-nine of the Penal Code is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

§ 269. Sabbath breaking is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not 
less than five dollars and not more than ten dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in a county jail not exceeding five days, or by both, but for a 
second or other offense, where the party shall have been previously 
convicted, it shall be punishable by a. fine not less than ten dollars 
and not more than twenty dollars, and by imprisonment in a county 
jail not less than five nor more than twenty days. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of July next. 
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Chapter 540. 


Aw Act to provide for the establishment of evening schools for free 
instruction in industrial drawing. 
Passep June 7, 1887; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Szction 1. The board of education or other body ave supervision 
of the public schools in any city or union free school district in this 
State, is hereby authorized to establish and maintain evening schools 
for free instruction in industrial drawing, whenever the city authori- 
ties in any city, or the qualified electors duly convened in any union 
free school district shall so direct, and shall make provision for the 
maintenance of such schools. ,In addition to the powers now conferred 
by law upon the authorities of any city, or upon the electors of any 
union free school district in the State, such authorities and such 
electors shall also have power, whenever they shall think it advisable, 
to raise such moneys as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 556. 


An Act providing for the formation of codperative savings and 
loan associations. 
PassEep June 8, 1887; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Corporators.— Corporate Title. 


Szcrion 1. Any fifteen or more persons, being of full age, may 
form an association as provided in this act. All associations formed 
under the provisions hereof shall be known as cooperative savings 
and loan associations; and the name of every association, so formed, 
shall contain as a part thereof, the words Cooperative Savings and 
Loan Association. 

Objects. 

§ 2. The object and purpose of such associations shall be to encour- 
age industry, frugality, home building and savings among its 
members; the accumulation of savings, the loaning of such accumu- 
lations to its members, and the repayment to each member, of his 
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savings when they have accumulated to a certain sum, or at any time 
when he shall desire the same, or the association shall desire to 
repay the same. 


Certificate of Association, Statements in.— How Filed and Recorded.— Issue 
of Certificate by Secretary of State— Record by County Clerk. 
| §'3. Said association shall become incorporated by the said fifteen 


or more persons making, signing and acknowledging, in the manner 
and form prescribed for the acknowledgment of deeds in this State, 


‘a certificate, wherein shall be stated the name of said association ; 


that the association is formed under and for the purposes prescribed 
in this act; the town, village or city where the association is located 
within this State; and the limit of the number of shares of stock it 
shall have outstanding at any one time. ‘When made as aforesaid,,. 
said certificate shall be filed and recorded in the office of the, Secretary 
of State, and upon said certificate being so filed and recorded, the 
Secretary of State shall issue a certificate, in proper and suitable form, 
declaring the facts contained in said original certificate, and the filing 
and recording thereof in his office, and which latter certificate shall 
thereupon be recorded in the county clerk’s office of the county 
where said association is located; and upon the same being so recorded, 
the persons named in the certificate above-mentioned, their associates 


and successors, shall hecome a corporate body. 


Officers.— By-Laws.— Special Meetings and Voting Thereon.— Holding 
Over by Officers. 

§ 4. The officers of the association shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, treasurer and secretary, who shall be ex-officio members of 
the board of directors, which shall consist of nine members, exclusive 
of said ex-officio members. Other officers may be authorized by the 
by-laws. The duties and compensation of the officers, their terms of 
office, the time of their election, and time of periodical meetings of the » 
officers and shareholders shall be determined by the by-laws; except 
that the board of directors shall determine each year the compensation 
of the treasurer and secretary. Special meetings of the officers and 
shareholders shall be called and held as provided by the by-laws. Each 
shareholder shall be entitled to one vote, at all meetings of the share- 


holders, for each share owned by him or held by him as trustee not in 


arrears for dues. All officers shall hold office until their successors 
are duly elected and assume the duties of their office. No association 
shall expire from neglect on its part to elect officers at the time pre- 
scribed by the by-laws. 
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Capital of Association.— Limitation.— Shares, How Issued.— Unpledged 
Shares.— Limitation of Shares. 


§ 5. The capital of said association shall consist of the accumulated 
savings of its members, which it holds, and shall not exceed at any 
time one million dollars, and shall be divided into shares of the matured 
value of two hundred dollars each. The total number of shares out- 
standing at any time shall not exceed ten thousand. The shares shall 
be issued in yearly or half yearly series, in such amounts in each series, 
and at such times as shall be determined by the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation. No share of a prior series shall be issued after the issuing of 
shares in a new series. Shares which have not been pledged as a col- 
lateral security for the repayment of a loan shall be called unpledged 
shares. Shares that have been so pledged, shall be called pledged 
shares.. No person shall hold more than ten unpledged shares in any 
one series, nor more than twenty pledged shares in one series. 


Dues.— Payment Thereof.— Fines for Arrears.—Entrance Fees. 


§ 6. Savings paid to the association upon shares shall be called dues. 
At, or before each stated monthly or semi-monthly meeting of the 
board of directors each shareholder shall pay to the board or a com- 
mittee thereof, one dollar dues upon each share of stock held by him 
until the share reaches the value of two hundred dollars, or is with- 
drawn, canceled or forfeited. Payment of dues on shares of each series 
shall commence from its issue. The association shall have power to 
impose and collect a fine, not exceeding ten per cent for each month 
in arrears, for every dollar of dues or interest which a shareholder 
shall refuse or neglect to pay at the time it is due. They shall also 
have power to charge an entrance fee of not exceeding twenty-five 
cents on every share of stock issued by the association. 


Unpledged Shares.— Withdrawal of Accumulations Upon.— Payment of 
Shareholders Withdrawing.— Proviso.— Retiring of Unpledged S hares.— 
Determination by Lot. f 
§ 7. The accumulations upon unpledged shares may be withdrawn, 

and the shares canceled after one month’s written notice of such 

intention filed with the secretary at or before a stated monthly meet- 
ing of the board. If filed before such meeting, the one month’s notice 
shall not be deemed to have commenced until the first regular meeting 
after the filing. The withdrawing shareholder shall be paid the 
amount of the withdrawal value of his accumulations as determined 
under the by-laws, at the last distribution of profits before the notice 
of withdrawal, together with all dues paid since such distribution, 
and such interest on the value of the shares at the time of the last 
A ae 
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distribution, and on the dues thereafter paid, as the by-laws shall 
determine, less any fines unpaid and a proportionate share of any 
unadjusted loss; provided, that at no time shall more than one-half 
the receipts of the association, and when the association is indebted 
upon matured shares, no more than one-third shall be applicable to 
the payment of withdrawing shareholders, without the consent of 
the board of directors; and when the demands of withdrawing share- 
holders exceed the moneys applicable to their payment, they shall be 
paid in the order in which their notices of withdrawal were filed 
with the secretary. The board of directors may at their discretion, 
under rules made by them, retite the unpledged shares of any series 
at any time after four years from the date of their issue, by enforcing 
withdrawals of the same; provided that the shareholders whose 
shares are to be retired shall be determined hy lot, and that they 
shall be paid the full value of their shares, less all fines and propor- 
tionate part of any unadjusted loss. . 


Payment of Dues; When to Cease.— Payment of Matured ‘Shares.— Pro- 
portion of Receypts Applicable. 


§ 8S. When each unpledged share of a given series reaches the value 
of two hundred dollars, all payment of dues thereon shall cease, and 
the holder thereof shall be paid out of the funds of the association 
two hundred dollars therefor, with such rate of interest as shall be 
determined by the by-laws, from the time the board of directors shall 
declare such share to have matured, until paid; but at no time shall 
more than one-third of the receipts of the association be applicable 
to the payment of matured shares, without the consent of the board 
of directors. The order of the payment of the matur ed shares shall be 
determined by the board of directors. 


Loan of Accumulations to Members.— Open Bidding.— Person Bidding 
Lighest, to Receive Loan.— Deduction of Premium.— Right to Borrow 
Restricted. 


§ 9. At each monthly stated meeting, immediately following the 
receipt of dues and interest, the board of directors shall offer to mem- 
bers of the association desiring to borrow, all accumulations applicable 
to that purpose; the same shall be loaned in sums of two hundred 
dollars, the value of the matured share, or a multiple thereof, or the 
fractional parts of one-fourth or one-half thereof. If there shall be 
more than’ one member desiring to borrow, their right to a loan shall 
be determined by an open bidding of a premium per share ; the mem- 
ber bidding the highest premium shall be entitled to the loan, upon 
giving proper security. From the sum loaned shall be deducted at 
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the time of loaning the amount of the premium bid. The receiving 
of such premium or interest paid on the loan shall not be deemed a 
violation of the usury laws. No member or members can borrow a 
larger sum than shall be equal to the matured value of the shares held 
by him or them. A borrowing member, for each share or fractional 
part thereof, borrowed upon, shall in addition to the dues on his shares 
pay monthly interest on his loan at the rate of six per cent per annum, 
or such lower rate as the by-laws shall name, until the shares bor- 
rowed upon, reach the matured value of two hundred dollars each, or 
the loan is repaid ; and when such matured value is reached, the share 
shall cancel the loan upon it, and the proper surrenders and acquit- 
tances be made. 


Loans to be Secured by Bond and Furst Mortgage, etc.—Transfer of 
Unpledged Shares to Secure Loan.— Forfeiture of Loan.— Conditions of 
Bond and Mortgage.— Repayment of Loans, 


$10. For every loan made, a bond secured by a first mortgage upon 
unincuimbered real estate shall be given, accompanied by a transfer and 
pledge to the association of the shares borrowed upon, and all accumu- 
lations that have or shall accrue thereon, as a collateral security for the 
payment of the loan; or, in lieu of the mortgage, the borrower, or 
another, may transfer and pledge to the association, for the payment 
of the loan, unpledged shares, the withdrawal value of which under 
the by-laws, at the time of such borrowing, shall exceed the amount 
borrowed and interest thereon for six months. Ifthe borrower ne glects 
to offer security satisfactory to the board of directors, within the time 
provided by the by-laws, his right to the loan shall be forfeited, and 
he shall be charged with one month’s interest, and all necessary 
expenses incurred, if any, under the by-laws, in reference to his proposed 
loan. All bonds and mortgages given to the association shall be 
deemed conditional upon the performances of the provisions of this 
act relating to the repayment of loans and interest thereon, and the 
by-laws of the association, although the same may not be fully 
expressed therein. A borrower may repay a loan, and all arrears of © 
interest and fines thereon, or one share thereof, that is, the sum of two 
hundred dollars, at any stated monthly meeting, or at any other time, 
but when not made at astated meeting, he shall pay interest up to the 
first monthly meeting after such payment. He may repay his loan in 
full, thereby relieving his shares from liability upon the pledge thereof, 
made to the association, or he may, by a proper notice and direction 
as to the application, have the withdrawal value of the shares bor- 
rowed upon, applied in payment or part payment of his loan. 


\ 
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Arrearages of Members, Notice to Pay Same.— Forfeiture in Certain 
Cases.— Withdrawal Value. 


§ 11. Whenever any member shall be six months in arrears in the, 
payment of his dues upon unpledged shares, the secretary shall give 
him notice thereof in writing and a statement, of his arrearages, by 
mailing the same to him at the last post-office address given by him 
to the association, and if he shall not pay the same at the next or sec- 
ond stated monthly meeting thereafter, the board of directors may, at 
their option, declare his shares forfeited ; and at the time of such for- 
feiture, the withdrawal value thereof shall be determined and stated, 
and the defaulting member shall be entitled to withdraw the same 
without interest, within one year upon such notice as shall be required 
of a withdrawing shareholder. 


Loan to Become Due, when Borrowing Member is Six Months in 
Arrears.— Effect Thereof. 


§ 12. Whenever a borrowing member shall be six months in arrears 
‘in the payment of his dues and interest, or either, the whole loan shall 
become due at the option of the board of directors ; and they may 
proceed to enforce collection upon the securities held by the associa- 
tion. The withdrawal value, at the time of the commencement of this 
action, of all shares pledged as collateral security for the loan, shall be 
applied upon the loan and arrearages of interest and fines thereon, 
and the shares deemed surrendered to the association, 


Purchase of Real Estate Held Under Mortgage, ete. 


§ 18. Any association may purchase at any sale, public or private, 
any real estate upon which it may have a mortgage, judgment, lien or 
other incumbrance, or in which it may have any interest; and may 


sell, convey, lease or mortgage the same at pleasure to any person or 
persons. ; 


_ Associations may Borrow Money for Paying Withdrawals, ete.— Loan of 
Surplus to Other Associations,— Proceedings Therefor. 


§ 14. Any association organized in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act, may borrow money for the purpose of making loans or paying 
withdrawals, not exceeding however, two thousand dollars, so long ag 
its accumulated capital does not exceed ten thousand dollars; and not 
exceeding six thousand dollars, so long as its accumulated capital shall 
be over ten thousand, and does. not exceed sixty thousand dollars j;and 
whenever its accumulated capital exceeds sixty thousand dollars, it 
may borrow money for the purposes aforesaid not exceeding ten per 
cent of its accumulated capital. No money borrowed ghall be for a 
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longer term than one year. Any association having a surplus in its 
treasury, for which there is no demands for loans, withdrawing share- 
holders or matured stock, may loan the same to another association, 
organized under the provisions of this act, subject to the provisions 
of this section, on the part of the borrowing association. No asso- 
ciation shall borrow or make loans herein authorized, except by a two- 
thirds vote of its board of directors. The vote to be recorded by 
ayes and nays in its regular minutes. 


Profits and Losses, Distribution of.— Manner of Distribution.— Undis- 
tributed Profits, Reservation as Guaranty Fund. 


§ 15. Profits and losses shall be distributed at least annually, and 
always before issuing a new series of stock to the shares then outstand- 
ing. Profits and losses shall be distributed to all shares, in all series 
outstanding at the time of such distribution, ih proportion to their hold- 
ing value, as distinguished from their withdrawing value, except that, 
in addition thereto a distribution of not exceeding the amount of the 
entrance fee, in the discretion of the board of directors, may be made 

‘to each share outstanding in the last series issued prior to the distribu- 

tion. At each periodical distribution of profits, the board of direct- 
ors may reserve and carry as undistributed profits, in the nature of a 
guaranty fund, any sum from the net profits that in their discretion 
seems wise, to be applied upon any future losses that may occur 
from any cause whatsoever. 


Transfer of Shares, How Made. — Transfer Fee. 


§ 16. No transfers of shares shall be binding upon the association 
until the same have been made upon the books of the association; and 
the transferee thereof shall take the same, charged with all the liabil- 
ities and conditions attaching thereto in the hands of the one trans- 
ferring the same. The association may require a “transfer fee” not 
exceeding twenty-five cents per share. 


By-laws, Adoption of.— Attorney for Association. 


§ 17. The association, as soon as duly incorporated, shall possess 
power to adopt by-laws, not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, regulating the due conduct of the business of the association, 
defining the duties of officers and committees, times of meetings, 
mode of determining and declaring the withdrawing value of shares, 
and in relation to all other matters having reference to the conduct of 
the business, although not specifically mentioned in this act. The 
board of directors shall have power to appoint and remove at pleasure 
an attorney for the association. 
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E ligibility to Membership in Association.— Accumulations, How Far 
Exempt.— Associations Deemed Savings Institutions. 


§ 18. Any person of full age and sound mind may become a mem- 
ber of the association by taking one or more shares therein, and sub- 
Seribing the by-laws, and annexing to his signature his post-office 
_ address; and whenever he desires his post-office address changed, he 
shall give written notice thereof to the secretary of the association; 
and for the purpose of giving any member notice, by mail, the last 
post-office address given by him shall be deemed the proper one. A 
minor may hold shares in the name of a parent, guardian, or next 
friend as trustee for him. All accumulations upon shares in said asso- 
ciation held by any person shall be exempt, from execution and pro- 
ceedings supplementary thereto, to the amount of six hundred dollars; 
and the association itself shall be deemed an institution for savings 
and not taxable under any corporation tax law which shall exempt 
savings banks, or institutions for savings from taxation.  % 


Annual Report to Bank Department.— Further Reports. 


§ 19. Every association organized under the provisions of this act 
shall annually make a full report in writing of the affairs and condi- 
tion of such corporation on the first day of January in each year to 
the Superintendent of the Bank Department in such form and by such 
_ officers of the corporation as the said superintendent may designate. 

Such report shall be verified by the oath of the officers making the 
same. Every association shall make any further reports which the 
said superintendent shall require, and in such form, and as'to such 
matters relating to the condition and conducting of the business of 
the association as such superintendent shall designate. Any willful 
false swearing in making and verifying said reports shall be deemed 
perjury. ' 

Forfeiture for Failure to Report.— Recovery of Penalty. 

~ § 20. If any such association shall fail to furnish to the Superin-' 
tendent of the Bank Department any report required by this act, at 
the time so required, it shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars per day for 
every day such report shall be delayed or withheld; and the superin- 
tendent may maintain an action in his name of office to recover such 
penalty, and the same shall be paid into the treasury of the State and 
applied to the expenses of the Bank Department. 
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Visitation by Bank Superintendent.— Superintendent May Direct Discon- 
tinuance of Illegal Practices.— May Report Association to Attorney- 
General.— His Duty Thereupon. 


§ 21. All associations organized under the provisions of this act shall 
be subject to the visitation and examination at all times by the Super- 
intendent of the Bank Department, his deputies or duly appointed 
agents, upon the application of three or more members of said associa- 
tion. If it shall appear to. said superintendent, from the report of 
any said association, or from an examination made by him, his deputies 
or duly appointed agents, that any such association is violating the 
provisions of this act, or is conducting its business in an unsafe or 
unauthorized manner, he shall, by an order under his hand and seal, 
addressed to such association, direct the discontinuance of such illegal 
and unsafe practices; and whenever any dssociation shall neglect or 
refuse to comply with such order, or make reports as required, he 
shall communicate such facts to the Attorney-General, who shall there- 
upon be authorized to institute proceedings against any such associa- 
tion as are now, or may hereafter be provided for by law in the case 
of an insolvent incorporation, or such other proceeding as the nature 
of the case may require. 


Existing Loan and Accumulating Fund Associations, How Entitled to 
* Benefit of this Act.— Exempivons. 


§ 22. Any association now existing and heretofore incorporated 
under the provisions of said chapter one hundred and twenty-two of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-one, may be entitled to the 
benefits of this act, on the majority vote of the shareholders of said. 
association, directing the making and filing of the certificate mentioned 
in the third section of this act, and conforming the transaction of their 
business to the provisions of this act. 

§ 23. Associations organized under this act shall not be subject to 
the provisions of chapter one hundred and forty-three of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 

§ 24. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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Chapter 688. 


An Acr to amend the Penal Code by adding an additional section 
thereto, to be known as section one hundred and seventy-one 


66 PANGS 
Passep June 24, 1887; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. Any person or persons, employer or employers of labor, 
and any person or persons of any corporation or corporations on 
behalf of such corporation or corporations, who shall hereafter coerce 
or compel any person or persons, employé or employés, laborer or 
mechanic, to enter into an agreement, either written or verbal from 
such person, persons, employé, laborer or mechanic, not to join or 
become a member of any labor organization, as a condition of such 
_ person or persons securing employment, or continuing in the employ- 
ment of any such person or persons, employer or employers, corpora- 
tion or corporations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. The 
penalty for such misdemeanor shall be imprisonment in a penal insti- 
tution for not more than six months, or by a fine of not more than 
two hundred dollars, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 700. 


Aw Act relative to State taxation of life insurance companies upon 
premiums received from industrial insurance. 
Passep June 25, 1887; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: i 


. 


“Industrial” Insurance Relieved Srom Payment of Taxes. 


Section 1. The provisions of chapter five hundred and thirty-four of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty, entitled “An act to provide , 
for the taxation of life insurance companies,” shall not apply to the 
premiums received by such companies upon that form of insurance 
known as “industrial,” the premiums for which are payable in small 
weekly amounts, and any tax now due under said act by any such 
company based upon premiums received upon such industrial insur- 
ance is hereby discharged. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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CHAPTER 151. 
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CHAPTER 332. 
CHAPTER 333. 


CHAPTER 382. 


‘CHAPTER 402. 


CHAPTER 409. 


CHAPTER 410. 


‘(CHAPTER 428. 
‘CHAPTER 432. 


(CHAPTER 535. 
‘CHAPTER 539. 


CHAPTER 543. 


CHAPTER 624. 


CHAPTER 643. 


31. 
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83. 


88. 


LABOR LAWS OF. 1880: 


Act to amend Penal Code. 

Act to incorporate ‘‘ Gramercy Park School and Tool-house 
Association.”’ 

Act to incorporate Niagara Hydraulic Tunnel (stock-holders 
liable for debts to laborers). 

Act to amend “Act tq provide for collection of demands 
against ships, etc.” 

Act to incorporate Lockport water supply, (stockholders 
liable for debts to laborers, ete). 

Act to regulate hours of labor on street and elevated rail- 

‘ roads (12 hours consecutive labor). 

Act to amend ‘“‘ Bureau Labor Statistics act,’ (giving power 
to summon and examine witnesses, etc.) 

Act to protect life in running elevators, Brooklyn. 

Act to amend “Act in relation to assignments by debtors.”’ 
(Protecting wages and salaries.) 

Act to incorporate Industrial School of Rochester. 

Act to incorporate Burnham Industrial Farm. 

Act to amend ‘Act for incorporation of exchanges and 
boards of trade.”’ 

Act to limit effect of ‘“‘Act for the better security of mechanics, 
laborers and others’ ues of labor, ete., furnishing 
materials for buildings.’ 

Act for registration of plumbers and supervision of plumbing 
and draining in Rochester. 

Act to regulate employment of women and children in manu- 
facturing establishments, and for the appointment of 
inspectors. 

Act to provide for adjustment of disputes between employers 

and employés, and to create a Board of Arbitration. 

Act to provide for course of free instruction in natural history. 

Act to create commission for investigating how best to 
employ convict labor of State other than by contractsystem. 

Act to provide for municipal lodging-houses in city of New 
York. 

Act relating to discipline and instruction of juvenile 
delinquents. 

Act to amend act ‘‘to regulate processions and parades in 

city of New York.”’ 

Act to amend charter act of Brooklyn “ regulation of steam 
boilers, ete.” 

Act to amend act ‘“‘ regulating use of steam boilers in city of 
New York.”’ 

98 


Soe 63. 
CHAPTER 84. 
CHAPTER 285. 
CHAPTER 288. 


‘CHAPTER 289. 


CHAPTER 313. 


CHAPTER 323. 


CHAPTER 420. 


CHAPTER 461. 
CHAPTER 462. 


CHAPTER 529. 


CHAPTER 532. 
CHAPTER 535. 
CHAPTER 540. 
CHAPTER 556. 
CHAPTER 6838. 


CHAPTER 700. 


LaBorR LAWS OF 1887. 


Act to provide for adjustment of disputes between employers 
and employés and to authorize creation of Board of Medi- 
ation and Arbitration. 

An act to amend ‘‘An act to consolidate laws affecting public 
interests in the cityof New York.’’ (Health department, 
tenement-houses, etc.) 

An act to amend ‘‘An act to provide for the incorporation 
and regulation of codperative or assessment life and casu- 
alty insurance associations and societies.’’ 

An act to amend “‘An act to consolidate special and local 
laws affecting public interests in the city of New York.’ 
(Health and tenement.) 

An act to amend ‘“‘An act to designate the holidays to be 
observed in the acceptance and payment of bills of 
exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, and relating 
to the closing of public offices.’”? (Holiday and half-holi- 
day act.) 

An act to encourage the growth of free libraries and free 
circulating libraries in the villages and smaller cities of 
the State. 

An actin relation to the labeling and marking of convict- 
made goods, wares and merchandize manufactured in 
States requiring the labeling and marking of such goods, 
wares and merchandize. 

An act to amend “An act for the better security of 
mechanics, laborers and others who perform labor or 
furnish materials for building and other improvements in 
the several cities and counties’ in this State, and to repeal 
certain acts and parts of acts.” 

Act to fix time of payment of commercial paper. 

Act to amend ‘Act to regulate employment of women and 
children ”’ (Factories and Factory Inspection act). 

Act to regulate hours of labor in street, surface and elevated 
railroads. 

Act for moral protection of messenger boys. 

Act to.amend Penal Code (Sabbath breaking). 

Act to provide free instruction in industrial drawing. 

Act providing coéperate savings banksand loan associations. 

Act to amend Penal Code (membership in labor organ- 
izations.) 

Act relieving industrial assurance from taxes. 
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Sail ee Reservation at Niagara........... 
Commission on “Assembly Chamber Ceiling. 2 twee: 61, 
Commission on Boundary Line Between New York and 
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Commission on New Asylums for Insane Criminals 
Committee to investigate See PENS charges 
Compurolion ramnial (| Geis i tA Ca ae ane 
Comptroller, financial, relating to canals............ 4, 
Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
Dairy Commissioner, annual 
Kclectic Medical Society........... 
Factory Inspectors, second annual 
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Reports of — (Continued) : 


Forestry .Commission;'speciali. ji. cece om aoe we 
German-American Bank, as to balances............... 
Governor on Commutations and Pardons......... ae 
Judiciary Committee, on message from Governor, rela- 
tive to voting of soldiers at State Soldiers and Sailors’ 
ROI Att Dabo aiG Deak dc cats oo Songs oho eee, Saaleens 
minority of Judiciary Committee, State Soldiers and 
Sailors selomerati abl 6.05 fein ooh ae aie ctive cee 
Judiciary Committee, as to investigation of certain 
charges made in the New York World touching the 
legislative integrity of members.......,.......0..5. 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute for Deaf-Mutes....... 
Managers New York Institution for the Blind, New York 
BUY eee tend gre tate Stes got Aaa eh aie Sar Ag a ie 
New York Academy of Medicine, Committee of, relative 
to quarantine in. New York city... . 0.05 .dasba eee 
New York State Agricultural Society.............06.-. 
New York Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women, 
New York State Institution for the Blind at Batavia. ... 
New York Institution for Improved Instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb . Se REE Bere TAU FaLe te eae, el tao 
New York iciiction for ince Tein of Deaf- 


Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, annual, 
Oswego City Library, annual... ........6.. 06.5. eee 
Quarantine Commissioners, annual..................- 
Railroad Commissioners, in response to resolution rela- 

tive to cheap transportation in and near New York city, 
Secretary of State on Statistics of Crime.............. 
Society for Protection of Roman Catholic Children at 


State Board ot Eealth. \ ca cite eeeet! ace acgetobaeincts aa 
State Board of Health, in response to resolution of the 
Assembly relative to the sale of compounds containing 
poisonous ingredients. ...........-- 2+ esse e eee eee 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration.........,... 
State Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane............ 
State Commissioners in Lunacy............-..4 005-5 
State Engineer and Surveyor on Canals............-! 
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Reports of — (Continued) : 
State Engineer and Surveyor on Navigation and Bridge 
Companies oye es vO a ne eae eee 
St. Joseph’s Institution for Instruction.of Deaf-Mutes.. 
St. Lawrence State Asylum, managers of.............. 
State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home .......:.......5.... 
Sub-Committee of the Whole.. .66, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 84, 86, 88, 
ren teas Banking Department, annual.......... 
Superintendent Banking . Department, in relation to 
Mawes Bamke sas suet B50 oe ae ons to ea, Sennen ae 
Superintendent Insurance Dopattment MAS ae 
Superintendent Onondaga Salt Springs..’............. 
Superintendent Public Instruction, annual.......: Soa a. 
Surveys of Public Lands in Clinton, Essex, Franklin and 
PU DEL-COUTIBIES. 0) 0 cre GAO ini Stee eae ee mae RRA 
Superintendent Public Works... 92. 2 gee ee 
Superintendent Public Works, on Trades and Tonnage 
on the Catala. whee ical! Pe AS ele ae a 
Superintendent State Prisons, annual. 
Superintendent State Prisons, in response 46 abi isa 
of the Assembly; March 6.00.20. 0) mo. wate ae ee 
Trustees ‘of Wadsworth Library 0... 0. 40.) NS Se 
Ways and Means Committee Tnvechencon of Charles B. 
Andrews, Superintendent of Public Buildings........ 
Ways and Means Committee, minority report, Investiga- 
tion of Charles B. Andrews, Superintendent Public 
Buildings vic Pe te cata ae ae i cael ee ae 
Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 
Willard Asylum for the Insane 


Sailors’ Snug Harbor, report of 
Seats of Members of Assembly jie). ee ee 
Secretary of State on Statistics of Crime, report of.......... 
Society for Protection of Roman Catholic Children at Buffalo, 
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Standing committees of the Assembly, list of 
State: Board ot Health, report-of;) 140.4. . el Gee hae 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, first annual report, 


State Commissioners in Lunacy, report of................. 
State Engineer and Surveyor, annual report of, on Canals. . . 
State Engineer and Surveyor on Navigation and Bridge Com- 
PE MOSICE DOLE OF Or eWay LoL Oh Ss Sa Binh REN a ME EN 
State Homceopathic Asylum for Insane, report of........... 
St. Joseph’s Institution for Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, annual 
EOI HORUS eR rx aca RUM DTN NP hice aS Sanh Oh gi tan ha Wet 
St. Lawrence State Asylum, report of Managers of 
State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, report of................ 
Sub-Committee of the Whole, report of..66, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76, 
78, 84, 86, 88, 
Superintendent Banking Department, annual report of...... 
Superintendent Banking Department, annual report of, rela- 
tive to Savings Banks and Trust Companies............. 
Superintendent Insurance Department, report of........... 
Superintendent Onondaga Salt Springs, report of........... 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, annual report of..... 
Surveys of Public Lands in Counties in “Forest Preserve,” 
report of... .: Sato a Aes te AC tAR EL GEE ERR te te cer 
Superintendent of Public Works, annual report of.......... 
Superintendent of Public Works, annual report of, on Trade 
ame houmeaee,.ot-the Cannlstircas i.05 goesc tte Seon haere 
Superintendent State Prisons, annual report of............. 
Superintendent State Prisons, report of, in response to a reso- 
button, Oly March tye: ..<. 55.1.2 Skat Shore chs sway A eRe EdS Saeed 


Telephone charges, committee to investigate, report of ..... 


W. : 
Wadsworth Library, report of trustees of...... .......... 
Ways and Means Committee, report of, as to Investigation of 
Charles B. Andrews, Superintendent Public Buildings .... 
Ways and Means Committee, minority report of, as to Inves- 
tigation of Charles B. Andrews, Superintendent Public 
PS WTO habe Wee eg ed, Ste aireniene, qarte neta y « W cig anint maya tonve’s toge ohevs 
Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, report of.... 
Willard Asylum for the Insane, report of.................. 
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